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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socimr  op  Gbbat  Bbitain  and 
Ireland  takes  this  opportunity  of  infimning  the  Members  of  the 
Society  and  the  Public,  that  in  selecting,  from  the  oommunications  read 
at  the  General  Meetings,  papers  for  publication  in  the  Society's  Tran- 
sactioDS,  it  is  guided  by  the  importance  or  singularity  of  the  subjects 
teeated  on,  or  fay  the  advantageous  manner  of  treating  them ;  but  that  it 
does  not  guarantee  the  certainty  of  the  facts  or  the  propriety  of  the 
reasoadngs  contained  in  the  papers  so  published,  which  must  still  rest  on 
the  credit  or  judgment  of  their  respective  authors. 
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FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING, 
«■ 

THB  Iten  OP  MARCH,  ISM, 


Thb  first  Gmerai  Meeting  of  llie  Atiatio  Sodety,  lutving,  in  the 
^ligfaial  Prospectus,  been  fixed  (or  the  16th  of  March,  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  nuddng  the  necessary  arrangements,  took 
measnres  to  cany  that  intention  into  efiisct  Under  tlie  anthority 
of  ameeting  of  Ori^^al  Members,  a  Cirettkw  LeUer  was  issued, 
by  which  the  General  Meeting  was  eonvNied.  The  letter  com- 
munifiated  to  the  Members  the  business  in  wliich  the  meeting, 
on  this  day,  would  be  engaged,  being  chiefly  the  election  of  a 
Council,  and  Officers,  for  the.  future  administration  of  the  affairs 
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viii  Re/tori  of  Proceedings. 

of  the  Society.  Some  other  points  likewise,  that  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  meeting,  were  noticed  in  the  circular  letter,  in 
order  to  put  the  Members  distinctly  in  possesaion  of  all  the  tofncfty 
that  were  to  4S0ine  under  their  consideration.  ^ 

The  Meetfaig,  according,  took  place,  at  the  Thatched 
House,  St.  James's  Street 

HsnnY  Thomas  Coi.bbbook*,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  Chahr. ' 

\nth  a  view  to  the  ballot,  HaRnv  Sr.  Giobob  IVckbb,  Esq., 
and  W.  H.  T^irr,  Esq.,  were  nommated  Scrutineen. 

Bef<Mre  the  ballot  commenced,  the  Chairman  derired  leave  to 
address  the  Meeting:  heddivereda^fisoourse.  In  which  he  deve- 
loped the  views  of  the  Society,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
instituted.  This  discourse  having  been  received  with  marked 
approbation,  by  the  Mcetinf»,  it  was  moved  that  it  should  be 
printed  ;  and,  likewise,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  should  be 
l^iven  to  the  Chairman  :  which  propositions,  being  respectively 
seconded,  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  announce  to  the  Meeting,  that 
His  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fourth,  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  declare  himself  Patron  of  the  Asiatic  Society ; 

Farther,  that  the  Most  Noble  the  Margnie  H^ellesley,  and 
the  Most  Noble  the  Mmrquie  of  HaaHngt  were  nominated  Vice- 
PMrons; 

And  lastly,  that  the  FrtndMdof  ikeBoardof  Ouimi$tioim 
for  Ute  Affmn  ef  Mia,  fur  Ike  Ikme  being,  would  always  be  a 
Vice-Patron. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  next  proposed  by  the 
Chairman*,  and  approved  by  the  Meeting : 
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I.— Tliat  the  Society  be  called,  Ute  Agiaiie  Soeiefy  «^  Great 
BrUainmdMand,* 

H.— That  the  derignatioii  ci  the.  Memben  of  the  Society  be 
Mut^,f  Member  ef  the  MaHe  Soeiefy. 

IIL— That  the-Meeting  do  empcmet  the  Councfl,  as  aoon  as 
it  than  have  been  elected,  to  frame  Regulatioiis,  by 
nhicih,  when  sanctioned  by  tlie  Society,  at  its  General 
Meetings,  the  Society  is  in  fiiture  to  be  goremed.;^ 

rV. — That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  take  such  steps,  or 
make  such  arrangements,  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  Society's  meetings. § 

V.  — -  That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  requisite,  to  obtain  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  as 
early  as  they  may  find  it  expedient  and  practicable.|| 

VL — ^That  the  next  Greneral  Meeting  be  held  on  Saturday, 
the  19th  of  April,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Meeting  on  the  prominng 
aqieet  which  the  Society  bove,  stadng,'  that  the  ninnber  of 
MendierB  already  entered  on  its  list,  esseeded  Three  HmAred, 


•  Wt  Mi^Mtjr  hwbg  twen  pleHwd,  wiiwqutiitly,  to  grant  to  titm  Sodetj  the  lid«  of 
Jtoyal,  its  present  denomination  is,  Tfie  Royal  Auatic  Socit-ti/  of  Great  Britain  and  IreUtrtd,  Thjt 
diltinctioD  wu  unounoed  to  the  Society,  by  iu  Ftaeident,  the  Right  Uonoamble  ChariM  W. 
WniMiuWyiin,  atdiaGaBaalMMtiii^  Jtn*9,  ISH^  «»  ■ppMH  fiw  tli»  Mtodm. 

t  The  defignation  now  is  M.R.A.S.  Member  ^  the  Royal  Atiatie  Sodeiy. 

t  The  RegulatioDa  have,  aocofdin^j,  bocn  ftained.  Thaj  «•!•  wmctianed  by  the  Sodety, 
at  the  Gencfal  Meeting,  April  19,  18SS.  Tbey  wen  aAawardt  {iriUed,  and  dulribaled  among 
the  Memben. 

§  The  Council  has  succeeded  b  obtaining  the  leaae  of  a  oonTenient  house,  situated  in 
Qrafton  Street,  Bond  Street,  which  waa  taken  po—nion  of,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1824 ;  and  the  Society  met  there,  for  the  fint  time,  on  the  17th  of  that  monlh. 

I  The  Charter,  by  iiliiGhtiie  8oG^yaowi•  inooipeisted,  k  dated  AugiM  11,  18^  . 

b 


X  S/eporl  of  Proceedings. 

The  Chairman  having  concluded,  the  t»aUot  opened,  and  was 
cairied  ondll  fouro'doek,  as  had  been  previonsly  fixed,  when, 
being  dosed,  the  lists  were  examined  by  the  Scrntineen.  It  was 
then  dechured  .from  the  Chair,  that  the  following  Twenty-five 
Members  had  been  dected  to  form  the  Cmmoil,  vim. 


HIS  ORACE  THE  DIJK£  OF  SOMERSET, 
niS  ORACB  TBB  D1IU  OF  SVCXlMOaAM, 
Thi  Most  Noiu  tn  HjomM  OT  LANSDOWMBi 
TMr  RioMT  Hoitou»*»ui  Ti«  E*»t.or  ABERDEEN. 
Tuc  Bton  IIoK.  Chaklu  W.  WiuiAiia  VVYNN, 
Tn  Bmri  Bm  fa  On*  OUtBLBT, 
Tmm  Bmhi  HavouiAm  Jorm  SOLUVAN, 
Sla  Gioiot  Thomas  STAI  NTON, 
Sw  EawAkB  IItds  east,  Ua>t. 

J«m  MALCOUi;  O.CA 
am  Auttim*  J<WM8TON,  TLn. 
Si>  JiMH  MACINTOSH,  Kmw 
jAMn  ALEXANDER,  E«4. 


JoHH  BARROW,  Eio. 

Hnnr  Tmaum  CDUtBBOOKB,  B» 

CaMmi.  P.  H.  OOTLE, 

I.iiitmyAitT  CoiOTttt.  C.  J.  DOYLE, 
NuL  BiMAKix  EUMONSTONE,  Ehi. 
Jmm  FISHIMO,  Bm. 
Caicaw  HnrcT  KATER, 
Anpiiiw  MACKLFW.  E«. 
WuuAM  MARjiUEN,  Eao, 
O.  R.  NOEBDBIi^  LL.D. 
CouixcL  Mak  WILKSt  , 


And  out  of  this  number  the  following  were  chosen  Officers 
of  the  Society,  viz. 

Pmidmt, 


Tin 


Hmi.  Cmakum  Wa 


■mm  Tmhm  COLBBBOOKB,  Bi» 

Vke-PnMkknk. 

Sir  Oioiot  Thoma>  STAUNTOK,  BaMW 
aia  Joan  MALCOLM,  6.C.B. 

I  JOHBSTOll,  Ens. 


Jmm  ALBXANOBB.  £mi. 

GuMi  HtmiT  NOEHDEN,  LL.U. 


G.  H.  NOEHDEN, 
Sicretarjf. 
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CHARTER 


INCOEf OR ATION 

ROYAL.    ASIATIC  SOCIETY 
GR£AT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  , 


George  the  Fourth,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith :  To 
fdl  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting. 

Whereas  our  Right  Trusty  and  WcU-beloved  Councillor, 
Charles  fVtUkin  fFilUams  fFyrm,  and  others  of  our  loving 
subjeotS}  have  under  our  Royal  Patronage  formed  themselves 
into  ft  Socirty  for  the  investigadoii  of  subjects*  connected 
with,  and  -for  tte  enooumgemeBt  of  Sdence,  Literature,  and 
tlie  Aits^  fai  rdfttion  to  Asia,  paUed  '*  The  JKeyol  Maiie  So- 
eiefy  0/  Great  Britain  and  Ir^aadf*  and  we  have  been  be- 
soogbt  to  grant  to  them,  and  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  become 
members  of  the  same  Sodety,  our  Boyal  Charter  of  In- 
corporation, for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  Now  know  tb  that 
we  being  desfaous  of  encomraging  a  design  so  hmdable  and 
laiatary,  ha:ve  of  our  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere 
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motion,  willed,  granted,  and  declared;  and  we  do  by  these 
presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  aiiooessors,  will,  grant,  and  de- 
clare, that  our  said  Right  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Councillor, 
Charles  Watkin  H^^llianis  Wyim,  and  snch  others  of  our  loving 
subjects,  as  have  formed  themselves  into,  and  are  now  members 
of  the  said  Society,  and  all  such  other  persons  as  shall  hereafter 
become  members  of  the  said  Society,  according  to  such  r^guk- 
lations  oor  bye-laws,  as  shall  be  hereafter  formed  or  enacted,  shall, 
by  virtue  of  these  presents,  be  the  members  of,  and  foim  one 
body  poUtic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Bojfal  AmaUe 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  LreUmd;**  by  which  name  they  shall 
have  perpetual  succession,  and  a  common  seal,  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same,  at  their 
discretion;  and  by  the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead 
and  be  impleaded,  and  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  in  every 
court  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors ;  and  be  for  ever  able  and 
capable  in  the  law,  to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  and  enjoy,  to 
them  and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever : 
and  also  be  able  and  capable  in  the  law  (notwithstanding  the 
statutes  of  mortmain}  to  take,  purchase,  possess,  hold,  and  eiyoy, 
to  them  and  their  successors,  a  Hall  or  College,  and  any  mes- 
suages, lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  whatsoever,  the  yearly 
value  of  which,  Including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall  or, College, 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
computing  the  same  respectively  at  the  rack  rent  which  might 
have  been  had  or  gotten  fmr  the  same  respectively,  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  acquisition  tiiereof;  and  to  act  in  all  the  c<moeRis 
of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
as  iully  aii4  effectually  to  all  intents,  effects,  eomtmctions,  and 
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purposes  whatsoever,  as  any  other  of  our  siifaJectB»  m  anjr 
other  bo^  pditio  and  anpoarate,  m  our  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  not  bemg  under  any  disability,  niig)it  do  in 
their  respective  oonoems.  And  we  do  hereby  grant  onr  especial 
Jioenoe  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  bodies 
poUtie  and  corporate  (othenrise  competent),  togranl,  sell,  alien, 
and  convey  in  mortmain  unto,  and  to  the  use  of  the  said  Society, 
and  their  successors,  any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, not  exceeding  such  value  as  aforesaid.  And  our  will 
and  pleasure  is,  that  our  first  Commissioner,  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  Aftairs  of  India,  shall  be  a  Vice-Patron  of  the  said  body 
politic  and  corporate.  And  we  further  will,  grant,  and  declare, 
that  there  shall  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  said 
body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  held,  from  time  to  tinie,  as 
hereinafter  is  mentioned  j  and  that  there  shall  always  be  a  council 
to  direct  and  manage  the  eonoems  of  the  said  body  politic  and 
O(Mrponit0,  and  that  the  general  meetings  and  tiie  council  shall  have 
the  entire  direetimi  and  managem«it  of  the  same,  in  the  manner, 
and  sulgect  to  the  r^pilations,  hereinafter  mentioned.  But  our 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  at  all  genoral  meetings,  a^  meetings 
vi  the  council,  the  minority  of  the  members  present,  and  ha^ng  a 
right  to  vote  thereat  respectively,  shall  dedde  upon  the  inatters 
propounded  at  such  meetings,  tiie  pers(m  presidUng  therein  having, 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  numbers,  a  second  or  casting  vote.  And 
we  do  hereby  also  will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the  council  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  and  not  more  than  twenty-four  nor  less 
than  five  other  members,  to  be  elected  out  of  the  members  of  the 
said  body  politic  and  corporate ;  and  that  the  first  members  of  the 
council,  exclusive  of  the  President,  shall  be  elected  within  six 
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calendar  numtlia  alter  Hie  date  of  thfe  our  Oharfter,  and  that  tbe 
said  Charles  Watkiii  WlUhunA  Wyim  shall  be.  the  fint  President 
of  the  said  body  poUtie  and  coiporate.  And  we  do  hereby  fiirlher 

4 

vQl,  grant,  and  dedare«  that  it  shall  be  lawM  for  the  members 
of  the  said  body  poUtio  and  eorporatey  hereby,  established,  to  hold 
genersl  meetings  once  in  the  year/  or  bftener,  for  tHuo  purpcraa 
hereinafter  mentianed,  (ihat  b  to  say):  IHiat.the  general  meetings 

shall  choose  the  President  and  other  members  of  the  conndl; 
that  the  general  meetmgs  shall  make  aiid  establish  such  bye- laws, 
as  they  sliall  deem  to  be  useful  and  necessary  for  the  regulation 
of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  for  the  ekx  tion  aud  ad- 
mission of  members,  for  the  managcnicnt  of  the  estates,  goods, 
and  business  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  for  fixing 
and,  determining  the  maimer  of  electing  the  President  and  other 
members  of  the  council ;  as  also,  of  electing  and  appointing  such 
ofllcerSy  attendants,  and  servants,  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary, 
or  useful,  for  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate ;  and  such  bye- 
laws,  firom  time  to  time  shall,  or  may,  alter,  vary,  or  revoke,  and 
shall  or  may  make  sndi  nev  and  other  bye-laws,  as  they  shall 
think  most  nsefid  and  eiqpedient,  so  that  the  same  be  not  rqnig- 
nant  to  tiieae  presents,  or  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our 
Reaimj  and  shall  or'may  also  enter  into  any  resohition,  and  make 
anyiregulation  respeethig  any  of  the  affidis  and  eoocems  of  the 
said  body  politie  and  corporate,  that  shall  be  thought  necessary 
and  proper.  And  we  further  will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the 
council  shaU  have  the  sole  management  of  the  income  and  funds 
of  the  said  body  poUtic  and  corporate,  and  also  the  entire  ma- 
nagement and  superintendence  of  all  the  other  aflFairs  and  con- 
cerns thereof;  and  shall,  or  may,  but  not  inconsistently  with,  or 
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contrary  to  tlie  provisions  of  this  our  Charter,  or  any  existing 
bye-law,  or  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  Realm,  do  all  such 
acts  and  deeds  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessarj^  or  essential  to 
be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  and 
views  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate.    And  we  further 
will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the  whole  property  of  the  said 
body  politic  and  corporate,  shall  be  vested,  and  we  do  hereby  vest 
the  same,  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  members  thereof,  and  that 
they  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell,  alienate,  charge, 
or  othervise  dispose  of  the  same,  as  they  shall  think  proper ;  but 
that  no  sale,  mor^;age,  incnmbrance,  <Nr  other  diapouti«m  of  any 
mesraages,  lands,  tenements,  or  hoedttaments,  bdonghig  to  the 
said  body  politic  and  oorporate,  shall  be  made,  ezoept  with  the 
approbation  and  concurrence  of  a  general  meeting.    And  we 
lastly  declare  it  to  be  our  Boyal  wiU  and  pleasure,  that  no  resolu- 
tion, or  bye-law,  shall  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever  be 
made  by  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  opposidon  to  the 
general  scope,  true  intent,  and  meaning  of  ibis  our  Charter,  or 
the  laws  cr  statutes  of  our  Realm ;  and  that  if  any  such  rule  or 
bye-law  shall  be  made,  the  same  shall  be  absolutely  null  and 
void,  to  all  intents,  effects,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever.   In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to 
be  made  Patent.    Witness  ourself  at  our  Palace  at  Westminster, 
thu  eleventh  day  of  August,  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal.  SOOTT. 
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A  DISCOURSE 

READ  AT  A  MEETING 

or  THC 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY 

or 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

ON  THE  IS"*"  OF  MARCH,  1823, 

■T 

H.  T.   COLEBROOKE,  Esq. 


Called  by  the  indulgence  of  this  meeting  to  a  chair,  which  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  seen  more  worthily  filled,  upon  so 
interesting  an  occasion,  as  the  first  general  meeting  of  a  Society, 
instituted  for  the  important  purpose  of  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge in  relation  to  Asia,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  detain 
you  a  little  from  the  special  business  of  the  day,  while  I  dra^v 
your  more  particular  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  Institution, 
for  the  furtherance  of  which  we  are  now  assembled. 

To  those  countries  of  Asia,  in  which  civilization  may  be  justly 
considered  to  have  had  its  origin,  or  to  have  attained  its  earliest 
growth,  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  owes  a  hyge  debt  of  grati- 
tude, which  it  cannot  but  be  solicitous  to  repay  :  and  England,  as 
most  advanced  in  refinement,  is,  for  that  very  cause,  the  most 
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beholden;  and,  by  acquisition  of  dominion  in  the  East,  is  bound 
by  a  yet  closer  tie.  As  Englishmen,  we  participate  in  the  eaniest 
wish,  that  this  duty  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  obligation  requited  ; 
and  we  share  in  the  anxious  desire  of  contributing  to  such  a  happy 
result,  by  promoting  an  intercbange  of  benefits,  and  returning  in 
an  in^roved  state  that  which  was  received  in  a  ruder  form. 

Bnt  improyement,  to  he  efficient,  must  he  adapted  to  the  actual 
condition  of  things :  and  hence  a  necessity  for  exact  information  of 
all  that  is  there  known,  which  belongs  to  sdenoe ;  and  all  that  is 
there  practised,  which  appertains  to  arts. 

Be  it  then  our  part  to  investigate  the  sciences  of  Asia ;  and 
inquire  into  the  arts  of  tlic  East ;  with  the  hope  of  facilitating 
ameliorations,  of  which  they  may  be  found  susceptible. 

In  progress  of  such  researches,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  mudi  to 
eiqpect,  that  something  may  yet  be  gleaned  for  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  and  improvement  ci  arts,  at  hmne.  In  many  recent 
instances,  inventive  faoiiljtijQS  IWTe  been  taa^^  to  devise  anew, 
what  might  have  been  as  readily  copied  from  an  Oriental  type ; 
or  unacknowledged  imitation  has  reproduced  in  Europe,  with  an 
air  of  novelty,  what  had  been  for  ages  familiar  in  tlie  East.  Nor 
is  that  source  to  be  considered  as  already  exhausted.  In  beauty 
of  &bric,  in  simplicity  of  process,  there  possibly  yet  reautins 
something  to  be  leatnt^  from  Gfaiiia,-  ftom  Japan,  from  luSimp 
which  the- Kinjement  of  Borqpe  need  not  disdain. 
■  The  chanMlesistle -of  the  arts  in  AsiA  is  sfanpfioity.  Withmde 
implements,  and  by  coarse  means,  arduous  task.s  have  been 
achieved,  and  the  most  finished  results  have  been  obtained;  which, 
for  a  long  period,  were  scarcely  equalled,  and  have,  but  recently, 
been  surpassed,  by  polished  artifice  and  refined  skill  in  Europe. 
Were  it  a  question  of  mere  curiosity,  it  might  yet  be  worth  the 
inquiry,  what  were  the  rude  means  by  wliich  such  tilings  have 
been  aeeoaa^lislMSd?'  The  question,  however,  i»aol  ameiely  'iABpt 
one.  It  niay  be  intestigated  with  confldeBee,  that  an  welhl  -an- 
swer witt  be  dariaped.  If  it  donbtpoiattotfae  wayof  perfeeliag 
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European  skill,  it  aunredly  will  to  that  of  augmenting  Ariatic 

attainments. 

The  course  of  inquiry  into  the  arts,  as  into  the  sciences,  of  Asia, 
Gbiniot  fail  of  leading  to  much  which  is  curious,  and  instructive. 
Hie  inquiry  extHuh  over  regions,  the  nort  anciently  and  the 
moat  nomeronely  peopled  on  tiie  globe.  The  range  of  reaeareh  is 
Minde,  as  thoae  regiona  are  Taat;  and  as  Tariona,  aa  the  people 
ivho  inhabit  them  are  diversified.  It  embraces  their  ancient  and 
modem  history ;  tiieir  civil  polity ;  their  long-enduriaginatitutions ; 
tiieir  manners,  and  their  customs;  their  languages,  and  their 
literature ;  their  sciences,  speculative  and  practical :  in  short,  the 
progress  of  knowledge  among  them ;  the  pitch  which  it  has 
attained;  and  last,  but  most  important,  the  means  of  its  ex- 
tension. 

In  apeaiUngof  tbeUstory  of  Ariatic  nations  (and  it  is  in  Asia, 
that  recorded  and  autbentie  history  of  manUnd  commcneea),  I 
do  not  refer  merely  to  the  soecesaion  of  pditieal  struggles* 
national  conflicts,  and  warlike  achievements;  hot  rather  to  less 

conspicuous,  yet  more  important,  occurrences,  which  directly 
concern  the  structure  of  society  ;  the  civil  institutions  of  nations  ; 
their  internal,  more  than  their  external,  relations  :  and  the  yet  less 
prominent,  but  more  momentous,  events,  which  affect  society 
universally,  and  advance  it  in  the  scale  of  civilized  life. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  moat  diligently 
to  be  investigated :  tbediscoyeriesof  the  wise;  the  inventkms  of 
the  ingenions ;  and  the  contrivances  of  the  skilfid. 

Nothing,  widch  has  much  engaged  the  thoughts  of  man,  is 
foreign  to  our  inquiry,  within  the  local  limits,  which  we  have 
prescribed  to  it.  We  do  not  exclude  from  our  research  the  political 
transactions  of  Asiatic  states,  nor  the  lucubrations  of  Asiatic 
philosophers.  The  first  are  necessarily  connected,  in  no  small 
degree,  with  the  history  of  the  progress  of  society ;  the  latter 
have  great  influence  on  the  literary,  the  specnktive,  and  the 
practical,  avocationa  of  men. 

ca 
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Nor  is  the  ascertainment  of  any  fact  to  be  considered  destitute  of 
use.  The  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  are  a  part  of  its  history. 
It  is  neither  uninteresting,  nor  useless,  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that 
ingenious  men  have  done,  and  oontemplative  minds  htm  thought, 
in  foimer  times;  even  wliere  diey  have  ened:  especially,  where 
their  error  has  heen  graced  by  elegance,  or  redeemed  by  tasfeefol 
fancy. 

Mytholog>^  then,  however  fiitile,  must,  for  those  reasons,  be 
noticed.  It  influences  the  manners,  it  pervades  the  literature,  of 
nations  which  have  admitted  it. 

Philosophy  of  ancient  times  must  be  studied  ;  though  it  be  the 
edifice  of  large  inference,  raised  on  the  scanty  ground  of  assumed 
premises.  Suc^  as  it  is,  most  assiduously  has  it  been  cultivated 
by  Oriental  nations,  from  the  further  India  to  Asiatic  Greece.  Hie 
more  it  is  investigated,  the  more  intimate  will  the  relation  be  found 
between  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  that  of  India.  WhidMfver 
is  the  type,  or  the  copy,  whidiever  has  borrowed,  or  has  lent, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  one  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  other.  The 
philosophy  of  India  may  be  employed  for  a  commentan,-^  on  that  of 
Greece ;  and  conversely  Grecian  philosophy  will  help  to  explain 
Indian.  That  of  Arabia  too,  avowedly  copied  from  the  Grecian 
model,  has  preserved  much  which  ebe  might  have  been  lost.  A 
part  lu»  been  restored  through  the  medium  d  trandaticm;  and 
more  may  yet  he  retrieved  from  AraUc  stores. 

'Tbe'  an«dent  language  of  India,  the  polished  Sanse^,  not 
unalHed  to  Greek  and  various  other  langoi^pes  of  Europe,  may  yet 
contribute  something  to  their  elucidation ;  and  stilji  more  to  the  not 
unimportant  subject  of  t^oneral  grammar. 

Though  attic  taste  be  wanting  in  the  literary  performances  of 
Asia,  they  are  not,  on  that  sole  ground,  to  be  utterly  neglected. 
Much  that  is  interesting,  may  yet  be  elicited  from  Arabic  and 
Sanscrit  lore,  firom  Arabian  and  In^Utii  antiquities. 

Connected  as  those  highly  polished  and  refined  langu^fes  are 
with  other  tongues,  they  deserve  to  b«  studied  for  the  sake  of  the 
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particular  dialects  and  idioms,  to  which  they  bear  relation  ;  for 
their  own  sake,  that  is,  for  the  literature  which  appeitains  to  them ; 
md  for  tlie  «udy«ii  of  language  in  general,  which  has  been 
unsueoeMfiilly  tttemfited  oa  too  narrow  ground,  but  may  be  pro- 
secuted, with  edbct,  upon  wider  induction. 

Hie  same  is  to  be  aaid  of  nhmeag  ISteratiirft  ml  ffmgiBWgft.  This 
Held  of  research,  which  is  now  open  to  us,  may  be  cultivated  with 
confident  reliance  on  a  successful  result ;  making  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  a  singular  people,  whose  manners,  institutions, 
opinions,  arts  and  productions,  differ  most  widely  from  those  of 
the  West ;  and  through  them,  perhaps,  with  other  tribes  of  Tar- 
taric race,  still  mote  singular,  and  still  less  known. 

Wide  as  is  the  geographical  extent  of  tlm  region,  to  which 
primarily  oar  attendon  is  directed,  and  firom  which  our  assodatimi 
has  taken  its  designation,  the  range  of  our  research  is  not  oonflned 
to  those  ge(^raphical  limits.  Western  Asia  has,  in  all  times, 
maintained  intimate  relation  with  contiguous,  andnotunfrequeutly, 
with  distant,  countries  :  and  that  connexion  will  justify,  and  often 
render  necessary,  excursive  disquisition  beyond  its  bounds.  We 
may  lay  claim  to  many  Grecian  topics,  as  bearing  rclution  to 
Asiatic  Greece;  to  numerous  topics  of  yet  higher  interest,  con- 
nected with  Syria,  with  Chaldva,  with  Palestine.  Arabian  litera- 
ture will  oondnct  ns  still  further.  Wherever  it  has  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Moslem  conquest,  inquiry  will  pursue  its  trace. 
Attending  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  the  Moors  in  Africa ;  accompanying 
these  into  Spain,  and  cultivated  there  with  assiduity,  it  must  be 
investigated  without  exclusion  of  countries,  into  which  it  made 
its  way. 

Neither  are  our  researches  limited  to  the  old  continent,  nor  to 
the  history  and  pursuits  of  antient  times.  Modem  enterprise  has 
added  to  the  known  worid  a  second  Asiatic  continent  j  which 
Britiah  colonies  haTe  annexed  to  the  British  domain.  The  situation 
of  Austral  Asia  oonnecta  it  irith  tlie  Indian  Archipelago.  Its  oc» 
capation  by  English  colonies  brings  it  in  relation  with  British  India.  . 
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Of  that  new  country,  where  every  thing  is  strange,  much  is  yet 
to  be  learnt.  Its  singular  physical  geography,  its  peculiar  produc- 
tions, tiie  phanomeiia  <tf  itodfnuito,  praieiii  nnmeroiis  subjeeto 
of  inquiry :  and  Tarious  difficultiea  are  to  be  oTnconie,  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  adapting  the  arts  of  Europe  to  the  novd 
situation  of  that  distant  territory.  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Gr6at 
Britain  will  contribute  its  aid  towards  the  accompUsimient  of  those 
important  objocts. 

Remote  as  are  the  regions  to  wliieh  our  attention  is  turned, 
no  country  enjoys  greater  lulvuntiiges  than  Great  Britain,  for 
conducting  inquiries  respecting  them.  Possessing  a  great  Asiatic 
empire,  its  inflnence  extends  fiir  beyond  Has  direct  and  loeal  an- 
thoiity.  Both  within  its  territorial  limits  and  witheitt  them,  the 
pabUc  fimcttmiariea  have  occasion  for  aoqniring  varied  inframa- 
tion,  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  of  the  country. 
Political  transactions,  operations  of  war,  relations  of  commerce, 
the  pursuits  of  business,  the  enterprise  of  curiosity,  the  desire  of 
scientific  acquirements,  cjirry  Britisli  subjects  to  the  most  distant 
and  the  most  .scclutlod  spots.  Tlieir  duties,  their  professions,  lead 
them  abroad :  and  they  avail  themselves  of  opportunity,  thus  af- 
forded, for  acquisition  of  accurate. acquaintance  with  matters, 
presented  to  their  notice.  One  requisite  is  there  wanting,  as 
long  since  remaiked«by  the  irenerBble  founder  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  it  is  leisure  :  but  tliat  is  eq|oyed,  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  Here  may  be  arranged  the  trea- 
sured knowledge,  which  they  brinj*  with  them  ;  the  written  or  the 
remembered  information,  which  they  have  gatliercd.  Wvyc  are 
preser\'ed  in  public  and  private  repositories,  nTanuscrij)t  books, 
collected  m  the  East ;  exempt  from  the  prompt  decay,  which 
would  thoe  hsve  overtaken  tiiem.  Here,  too,  are  preserved,  in 
the  archives  of  fionilies,  the  manuscript  observations  of  individuals, 
whose  diffidence  has  prevented  them  from  ^ving  to  the  public  the 
fruits  of  their  labours,  in  a  detached  f<HmiL 
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An  Association,  established  in  Great  Britain,  with  views  ana- 
logous to  those,  for  wliich  the  parent  ^Society  of  Bengal  was 
inttitnted,  and  wUoli  happily  tie  idopfted  by  Sodetiet,  wbidi 
have  arisen  at  other  Brittsh  stations  in  Asia,  at  Bombay*  at  Ma- 
dnu,  at  Beneoolm,  will  finniah  induoement  to  lliose,  who,  during 
their  sojourn  abroad,  have  contributed  their  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  to  continue  their  exertions  after  their  ]«• 
turn.  It  will  serve  to  assemble  scattered  materials,  which  are 
now  liable  to  be  lost  to  the  pviblic,  for  want  of  a  veliicle  of  publi- 
cation. It  will  lead  to  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the  treasures 
of  Oriental  literature,  preserved  in  public  and  private  libraries. 
In  cordial  co-operation  wiA  the  existing  Societies  in  India,  it  will 
as^t  liieir  labours,  and  will  be  assisted  by  them.  It  will  tend 
to  an  otgect,  lint  in  inqportanoe :  the  Increase  of  knowledge  in 
Asia,  by  diflbrion  of  European  sdenoe.  And  whence  can  tins  be 
so  effectually  done,  as  from  Great  Britain  ? 

For  such  purposes  we  are  associated ;  and  to  such  ends  our 
efforts  are  directed.  To  further  these  objects,  we  are  now  assem- 
bled :  and  the  measures,  which  will  be  proposed  to  you,  Gentle- 
men, are  designed  for  the  commencement  of  a  course,  which,  I 
confidently  trust,  may,  in  its  progress,  be  eminenUy  successful, 
and  largely  contribute  to  the  augmented  enjoyments  of  the  bi- 
nmnerable  people  solgeet  to  British  sway  abroad;  and  (with 
humility  and  deference  be  it  spoken,  yet  not  without  aspiration 
after  public  usefulness,)  c<Hispiciiously  tend  to  British  prospnity, 
.as  connected  with  Asia. 
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L  Memoir  concerning  the  Cbinete.    By  Joatr  Francis  Djru,  Esq., 

lUad  May  17,  18S3. 

Thb  Empira  of  China  furnishes  a  subject  of  investigation,  highly  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher;  and  one  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  has  been  Uttle  attempted,  affords  the  ampler  field  for  researcii. 
It  may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  a  reproach  to  tliis  country,  that, 
Botwitintanding  our  having  a  much  greater  intmak  in  tiw  mibject,  m  ahould 
hm  peniiiltied  flw  learned  of  Erancse  and  of  Oermany  to  anticipate  oa  on 
many  points  of  inquiry :  although  the  Ubours  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
more  especially  of  the  last  ten,  have  gone  far  towards  giving  us  the  first 
place  in  tlie  ranks  of  Chinese  literature ;  and  much  more  may  be  expected 
from  the  future. 

I  ahatl  endeavour,  in  thia  paper,  to  take  a  caraory  view  of  audi  ftcta 

connected  with  the  Mrfier  history  of  the  Chinese,  as  maybe  depended  upon, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  tiieir  empire,  and  their 
advancement  in  knowledge,  points  on  which  the  most  vapriie  and  unfounded 
notions  have  been  prevalent  >  and  the  view  nmy  not  be  witliout  its  utihty, 
in  ihewing  what  parts  ^  tibe  siilgect  stand  in  need  of  Ifartfaer  investigation. 
Great  aaia  die  antiqivly  of  tile  Chines^  it  has  still  been  eztravngantly  oveib 
rated.  The  best-informed  and  most  reflecting  among  themselves  reject,  as 
unprofitable  fiiUesi,  the  eariiest  traditions  of  their  hiatoiy  :*  and  indeed  the 


*  See,  in  MorriMMi'a  Chraoolofjr,  p.  57,  a  footatiiim  from  CJkoo^MhUMe,  in  which  he  aajw :  "  It 
ia  iinpoMible  to  give  MlnmePidit  to  d»  tndWapi  lirflW 
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prodigies  that  are  recorded,  as  well  as  the  fanciful  names  that  are  given  to 
their  first  emperors,  carry  vitli  them  the  moat  onqneslioittUe  inwltecf 
ftbricelion.  Neticiul  vnd^'and  a  love  of  the  marvdloiw  have  iniuenced 
in  a  similar  auamer  the  eadjr  hntoiy  of  most  other  couDtries,  and  furnished 

materials  for  nursery  tales,  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  sober  investigation  has 
supplanted  that  appetite  fur  wonders,  which  marks  the  infancy  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  individuals.  The  person  called  Fo4tt,  and  some  <^  his  inune* 
diale  MiccoMonp,  appear  to  have  been  of  Ae  mnnber  of  tiioee  gifted  nen* 
who  rescued  tlie  human  race  from  primeval  barbarism,  and  whom  their 
gcalitttde  invested  with  superdnman  attributes.  All  institutions  and 
inventions,  of  whose  real  origin  no  history  remains,*  iiave  been  referred  to 
them  as  to  a  common  source;  but  the  grave  appellation  of  Emperor  is 
only  applied  by  the  ignorant  and  the  unthinlriiig^  to  lavages  iriw  first  taught 
their  cotemporaries  to  make  llihiiig  neli,  to  till  Ae  gieond,  and  five  together 

lnastate<^8odety.t 

In  order  to  prove  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  accounts 
which  the  Chinese  give  of  their  own  antiquity  and  inventions,  I  need  only 
produce  the  following  quotation  from  the  diitiacit  ef  history  given  by 
DuHalde.  «  GtawMj»  icgdated  the  calendar,  and  desired  to  begin  the 
year'the  lint  ^y  of  the  month  in  which  the  sun  should  be  nearest  the 
15th  dflgiee  of  Aquarius,  for  which  he  is  called  the  author  and  father  of  the 
Ephemeris.  He  chose  the  time  when  the  sun  passes  through  the  middle  of 
the  sign,  because  tn  thii  season  the  earth  is  adorned  xuUh  pkaUs,  treu  ream 
their  verdmt,  m4  iiUnalun  teem  n-M^^  This  of  cmine  means  the 
^ting  season.  Now  CkuenJdd  is  said  to  have  lived  more  than  two  thousand 
jeais  befiH-e  Christ,  and  accor^ng  to  the  ustial  mode  of  calcidating  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  sun  must  have  passed  through  the  l^tb  of 
Aquarius,  in  his  time,  somewhere  about  the  mddie  of  December. 

This  strange  blunder  might  very  well  have  been  expected  fton 
htMorian^bat  that  Du  Halde  should  have  quoted  it»  without  ^ 


*  "AW  tlwyt*"**  'MMMmfag  die  fiOfWM  of  the  arts  and  iciaioes,  u  an  incoqgnioiu  i 

fictions.  Every  thing  with  them  is  produced  as  if  by  enchantment:  and  evenU  MM 
odier  with  iooonoeinble rapidity:  but  the  greatCTt  atwunlity  caamU in  J* ' 

Preliminary  Difcourse  on  the  Egyptian*  and  Ckinete. 

♦  «  At  thi«  time,"  iayi  •  Chinew  mtbor,  ipcddog  «f  FaM  "  men  difoed  but  Uttk  ftoM 
i;  thar  kaiwtkifr SMilcr,  tat  Mt  tMrfektrT-Sm  Ob  Mb 
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cowiBWiifiliy  the  rtilnfwi  yvar,  bmt  tfw  mddle  of  Aquaomy  hw.*^  reference 
to  the  potttion  of  the  Wittier  Solstitial  Cohn  at  a  remote  period,  though  U 
would  not  be  so  far  back  as  the  reputed  age  of  Chuen-hid,  but  short  of  it  by 
about  six  hundred  years.  From  the  circttmstaoce  of  the  Winter  Solstice 
beuig  at  present  observed  ••  ft  AHlral*  then  is  a  posriliaity  tint  ik  «m  at 
<fsk  liie  period  of  tlisir  Toot's  ooauMncooMnt;  dM^gh  I  aentioa  tUo 
merely  as  a  conjecture. 

The  only  direct  and  positive  testimony  that  we  seem  to  possess,  out  of 
China,  relating  to  the  iirst  origin  of  the  Ciune»e  nation,  exists  in  the 
Institutes  of  Menu :  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  observations  of 
air  W.  Jooeoon  the  passage  in  questioo  are  daaenring  (tf  gfoofc  attoolioii. 
It  is  there  written,  that  "  many  fiunilies  of  the  military  class,  lunrbiy 
gradually  abandoned  the  ordinances  of  the  Veda,  and  the  company  of 
firahmens,  lived  in  a  state  of  degradation,  as  the  China*  and  some  other 
nations."  The  great  antiquity  of  the  laws  of  Menu  is  in  favour  of  the 
fiiliiaiiticity  of  tlio  abovvtealiinony }  for  aft  tto  poriod  ot  wUebair  W.  Jonoa 
aoppoaoi  theaa  to  liavo  beon  viitlaB  (above  ono  Hhomaod  yean  BXl)^  Aen 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  the  Chinese  nation  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  that  it  could  lay  no  claim  to  tlie  character  of  an  extensive,  united,  and 
powerful  empire,  until  many  centuries  after  that  date :  as  I  shall  attempt  to 
shew.  I  content  myself  with  noticing  in  tiiis  place  the  statement  of  one  of 
o«9  histofiea,*  ^aat  twelve  hundred  yean  befbra  Christy  *«tbe  CUnesa 
Mlianiraa  anvU  and  ftebls^  the-eoHem  Ibceigncn  (tliat  ii^  ilMiigiiiaa, 
perh^s  Tartars,  between  them  and  the  east  coast)  numerous  and  strong,'* 
and  that  the  former  "  gradually  obtained  a  residence  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,"  namely,  in  Honan.  It  is  universally  admitted  among  themselves, 
that  the  seat  oi'  government  was  at  first  is  8hen  ri,  the  north-west  part  of 
tfiepfeaenteaBpiK^  wlien  tlie  ooloirislib  fliantioiiedby  the  Indian  Lai^giver» 
are  suppootd  to  have  settled,  and  that  they  sobsequently  carried  on  van 
against  a  state  called  Yen,  in  PH-chS'lif  and  another  named  in  Skmimig't 
until  they  succeeded  in  fixing  themselves  in  Honan. 

The  opiniun,  liazarded  by  M.  de  Guignes,  that  the  Chinese  were  a  cdony 
ftom  Egyp^  seema  hardly  capoUo  of  being  supported  by  anflkaent  proo£ 
Such  a  distant  and  extensive  emigration  eonid  not  have  tdcen  {daoe  nitbont 
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ihb  knowledge. and  notioe  ef  the  netioM  inhabitiiig  the  TCet.ebuntriei 
that,  intervene }  beridee  wfaidiy  there  ezuli  no  reeemUenoe  between  tiie 

mysterious  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the  Chinese  characters,  which  n^iC; 
as.  Sir  W.  Jones  observes,  ««  have  been  contrived  by  the  first  Chinas,  or 
outcast.  Hindus,  who  either  never  knew,  or  had  forgotten,  the  alphabetic 
dmwteir  ef  their  wfaer  aneeetonw**  .Ttkongh  M.  de  Ihnw  and  otiier  learned 
men  havn  lieen  of  opinion  tint  the  Cliineae  were  originally  a  tribe  of 
Tartar^  or  Scythians,  I  cannot  help  tK'"^"g  that  there  are  some  reason- 
able grounds  for  concliKling  that  they  were  a  colony  from  India,  and  that 
they  owe  their  present  distinctive  ciiaracter  to  their  subsequent  mixture 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  with  the  Tartars. 
.  The  Empire  of  China  cannot  be  dated  eaifier  tiian  llie  dynasty  called 
Tnn,  about  two  hundred  jeers  befim  Chrift}  and  die  term  Wmgt  or 
Prince,  instead  of  Jloang-ti,.  or  Emperor,  is  applied  by  their  own  historians 
to  all  the  monarchs  of  the  race  of  Chore,  which  immediately  preceded  it. 
From  this  race  of  Chofw  (B.C.  1100  to  240)  we  may  date  the  Authentic 
HiUwy  oi.  the  Chineee,  whtefa  commenceB  wiA  the  Oitm  tH/m  tiOmSKisu, 
die  annala  of  Us  own  tunei^in  whidi  he  rdatce  die  wars  of  die  different 
petty  states  against  each  odier.*  The  northern  half  of  modem  Gdni^  finxn 
the  great  river  Keangf  to  the  confines  of  Tartary,  appears  then  to  have 
been  divided  by  a  number  of  i)etty  independent  states,  which  contended 
against  each  other  witii  various  success,  and  as  one  obtained  a  temporary 
ascendancy,  over  the  rest,  it  assumed  die  pretensions  of  a  donbtfiil  somv 
leignty,  which  was  acknowledged  or  denied,  in  proportion  as  adversity  or 
success  might  influence  the  dispositions  of  its  neighbours.    The  proviioce 
of  PS-chS-U  was  occupied  by  a  nation  or  state  called  Vcn,  Shan-tjmg  was 
held  by  the  Kings  of  Loo  and  Tii,  Keang-nan  by  the  sovereign  of  H'oo ; 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  modem  half  of  die  empire  to  dm  south  of 
the  JCm^gr,  togedmr  widi  die  province  <^  Sge^kuat,  was  occupied  by  Bai^ 
berians,  who  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  that  period,  except 
as  provoking,  by  their  incursions^  the  chastisement  of  die  more  dviliaed 
states  in  the  north. 


*  It  would  parhap*  be  gaay  loo     to  condemn  aU  that  pKcedestbetiiae  of 
Jahiatuf  but  it  ia  M>  miaed  up  irith  4b!e,  u  not  to  detenre  Uw  noM  of  hJiliac7.  Tbtftaw  no 
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The  period  of  Chow,  from  about  the  middle  of  which  the  era  of  autfaentae 
Urtoiy  may  be  dated,  *wm  disfinguialied  by  tiie  biitb  «f  Ctaq/bewi^  end  of 
Laou-kewt,  the  founders  of  two  of  the  sects  of  China ;  wbQe  F6,  or  Boddh^ 
the  author  of  the  third,  was  also  born  in  India  about  the  commencement  of 
the  same  period,  although  his  worsliip  was  not  introduced  into  the  empire 
until  long  afler,  in  the  iipt  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  memoxy  and 
the  doctnnci  of  OonfiiciiiB  'have  met  ividi  aloMMt  unintaRiqrtiid  vapewlkp 
down  tio  die  imMntinie}' while' the''dMiiidnqMnti^^ 
have  been  alternately  embraced  and  despiied  bjibe  different  aoveRigiui  of 
the  country.  Under  the  present  Tartar  povernment,  they  can  merely  be 
said  to  be  tolercUed,  In  the  instructions  of  the  Emperor  Ywig-cJting  to  the 
people  the  tenets  of  1^  and  of  Laou-keun  are  stigmatized  among  the 
<*  impure  doctrines'*  against  wludi  the  nndon  is  wamed'to  guard  iisdf  witfi 
especial  caution. 

Leanng  the  religion  of  liis  countrymen  as  lie  found  it,  Confucius  embodied 
in  sententious  maxims  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  of  government,  and 
the  puri^  and  excellence  of  some  of  his  precepts  (whatever  may  have  beeu 
snd  to  tbe  contrary  by  persons  ignormt  lof  tlie  language)  will  beer  ft  oom- 
fisfison  with  even  those  of  tbe-gospd.  H^-  'and  he  onlft'-of  tiie-men.iriio 
ha\  e  at  different  times  aspired  to  teach  the  Chinese,  was  truly  deserving  of 
tlic  title  of  Philosopher;  and  he  alone,  during  the  revolutions  of  ages,  has 
met  witti  uniform  veneration.  Guided  by  tlie  light  of  reason,  he  applied 
the  energies  of  a  powerfiil  intellect -to  the  Study  <^  imm,'  and  grounded  his 
doetrines  oh  the  fixed  and  inttnutaUe  principles  of  hamui  ntture.  His 
works  are  at  llus  day  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Chinese,  and  when  compared 
with  the  evanescent  relics  of  Ft)  and  of  Lum-kexm,  confirm  the  superiority 
of  trutli  over  the  fictions  of  artful,  and  the  ravings  of  fanatical  teachen. 
Thus  it  is  that  "  opinionum  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat." 

After  die  deadi  of  Confiiciii^  who  appears  to  have  been  req>ected  bj  the 
soveisigns  of  nearly  ell  the  independent  atstes^of  China,  a  teciea  4^  sangui. 
nary  contests  arose  among  them,  which  gave  to  this  period  of  history  the 
name  of  Chen-kn'o,  or  the  "contending  nations,"  and  proved  at  length  the 
ruin  of  the  race  of  Chow.  The  king  of  who  had  long  been  growing 
very  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the  neigiibouring  states,  fought  against  six 
other  nations,  and  after  a  coinse  of  successes  oompdled  them  aU  to  adoioir- 
ledge  his  siqpranaqr  (BwCflOO).  The  diief  government. b^gra  now.  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  an  fnpirv^  which  compcefaended  the -greater  portion 
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eflhs  aoKaBRi  lutf  of  flMdcmCUu}  liat  vU^ifict  Ii^nriiol 
Biudi  more  tim  fan  cenftuitoii  vai  doomed  again  to  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  parti. 

Chi-hoang-ti,  the  First  Emperor,  as  his  name  seems  to  import,  had 
hardly  established  his  authority,  when  the  Tartars,  or  barbarians  of  the 
north,  b^an  to  make  incursions  over  the  extensivf^frontier?.  The  Emperor 
anoceeded  in  dirring  tbem  back  into  their  deaarta,  and  then  enaployed  the 
united  resources  of  bia  donimoiia  in  the  affection  of  Ae  vaat  Wall,  which 
baa  ensted  during  a  space  of  two  thousand  years,  and  remains  to  this  day  a 
stupendous,  though  nearly  useless,  monument  of  the  ambitious  disposition 
of  this  prince.*  As  if  determined,  however,  to  have  a  oounteipoise  to  the 
npuMioa  ivUdi  tUa  great  work  entttled  hfan  to^  or  inflnetteed  by  a  qpirit 
not  milllro  that  by  whidi  Eroatratua  was  iMjiiiiad^  whan  he  bomed  die 
Ephesian  temple,  the  same  Emperor  issued  a  general  order  that  all  die 
books  of  tlie  learned  should  be  cast  into  the  flames.  Though  a  great  many, 
of  course,  escaped  this  sweeping  sentence  ids  memory  is  execrated  by  the 
literati  of  China. 

It  ia  alated  in  the  hiatofy  of  that  period,  tiiat  Japan  ma  odlooind  ftbn 

China  during  the  same  dynasty ;  and  there  appears  to  myself  aone  gffovoda 
for  giving  credit  to  the  record.  The  union  of  the  different  states  under  his 
single  authority,  and  the  magnificent  turn  of  mind  that  prompted  Chi- 
hoang-ti  to  carry  into  execution  such  a  work  as  the  Great  Wail,  were  most 
Hkdy  to  urge  hina  to  achemea  of  coloniiilMii»  wliidi  an  aoeaetiinea  veiy 
apalogoaatotlioaeof  oooqueat)  and  the  cxienkm  of  Ida  new  dooBiaiona  to 
the  shores  of  tiie  Eastern  Sea  was  still  farther  falpnhrtiitd  to  ai^ggaat  iDdi 
ideas.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Japanese  have  been  asserted  by  some  to 
have  peopled  tlieir  islands  as  early  as  the  ISth  century  before  Christ,  and 
that  tfiose  people  are  said  to  disdain  the  very  idea  of  being  descended  from 
tiie  Cfaineaeb  ^  however,  we  lemaric  the  atriUng  aun&it^  tlwt  codats 
between  the  perMOS,  the  manners,  the  dispositions,  and  the  policy  of  the 
two  nations,  we  cannot  but  recogni/c  them  to  be  of  one  famibf  ;  and  the  fact 
of  the  Japanese  making  use  of  the  Chinese  written  language^  and  reve- 


•  Hm  ■dMtuee  of  the  GiMt  WiiIl,  which  extends  aloif  a  spM*  of  1,500  uUmi,  from  Um 
ahiBfeof  AeTdlowBnM  WMtanTcrtsiy,  hn  iMsa  oMlBMIed  Igr  Ifr.  Bsimir  te  doaad  ia 
qnsMity  thatofall  the  houses  iaGiNllMkA^  sad  to  bacipdis«f8HNBBih|f  As  whslassiA 
1^  wsU  Nvpi^  feet  lai^ 
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reacing  the  books  of  Confucius,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  evidence  that 
they  carried  them  from  China,  or  some  time  previous  to,  the  period  in 
qnolioD.*  llie  eiiliatt  tnditUwi  of  «vei7  oottnt^ 
nHh  diitmrt*  unlen  oombonled  by  dreimiatAiituil  ptoof  i  lad  tiie  aioife 
Astidious  native  Jiqpan  need  not  be  oAnded  with  the  dumnology  tiuik 
gives  to  his  country  an  antiquity  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

During  the  succeeding  dynasties  of  Han  (B.C.  ^200— A.D.  220),  the  first 
of  which  is  called  Si,  or  western,  from  holding  its  metropolis  in  8hen^ 
while  the  latter  been  the  oppotke  name  of  Timg,  or  eaatem,  fiom  iti  court 
-  kaving  been  removed  to  Honan^  the  eapiie  •nflned  Mfferel  revdlutieaB. 
The  ambition  of  the  rulers  of  the  different  states,  as  well  as  of  the  ministert 
of  the  Emperor,  gave  rise  to  various  wars ;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  Han,  so 
little  waa  left  of  an  empire,  that  the  sovereigns  of  that  period  are  called 
C9b0o,orLa(d»instendof£;M|f4i  TIm  Tirtan,  too^  bjr  their  fugitive  and 
piedatDiynodeofwaiftze^  were  the  canie  of  mncfa  traabk^  and  fteced  tiin 
Chinese  to  propitiafte  tiiem  with  alliances  and  tribute.  This  impolitic 
system,  which  commenced  so  early,  was  in  subsequent  ages  carried  to  a  still 
greater  height,  and  terminated,  many  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  empire,  by  the  Mongol  Tartars.! 

The  djfnaely  of  Hmtt  however,  is  a  very  ceioonitcd  period  ni  iJiineie 
history,  and  learning  eqiedaily  ii  nid  to  be  under  great  eMigatione  to  it 
At  the  present  day,  the  term  for  a  Chinese,  in  contradistinction  to  a  Tartar^ 
is  Han-jin,  "  a  Man  of  Han."  Paper  and  ink,  instead  of  the  awkward  and 
cumbrous  method  of  pricking  characters  on  the  bark  of  trees  with  a  stile, 
are  ttated  to  have  been  invented  during  tl^ifynaify,  ahortlypreviooitojdie 
Ghriatian  em :  t  and  it  ii  prabable  that  Ihe  nqiid  pngreN  of  BuddUa^ 
lall^on  of  F6,  which  was  soon  afler  introduced  from  India,  was  in  somemea* 
sure  owing  to  those  inventions.  The  leading  tenets  of  this  sect  were  taught 
in  the  Chinese  language,  while  the  mere  tound*  of  the  characters  were  used, 


•  AUowky  tlMU,tkiBH%htlwveiMppeiied  b^nthtXmuag  of  Itae  boolu,  Bi.C.20(H  itanut 
asoHsarilf  taiv  feasM  ^  dw  tee  flf  CoalMiMi  B.a  MO. 

t  During  the  learaed  and  poUte,  but  unwarlike  dynasty  of  Sung  ( A.  D.  950 — 1881),  who  were 
Cfuihed  by  tbe  Mangoii,  cnoniMNH  lupplks  of  wauij  and  cilk  were  lepeatedly  dwandnd  aod 

intnlence,  and  hastemng  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
X  Tbcattof  jrntfnv  unet  raconled  to  have  anMi)  wlfl  aiiout  A.1X  9Sfi,  •  little  bcfim  Ota 
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as  a  system  of  syllabic  spelling,  to  express  the  principal  epithets  or  attributes 
of  the  Indian  god,  aa  well  as  tlie  more  mysterious,  or  unintelligible  portions 
of  hia  nered  booka.  These  are  now  diaimted  by  the  piieata*  or  bomea, 
widiout  being  mdeiBtood,  even  by  themselves ;  and  may  perhaps  serve  to 
excite  the  greater  veneration  for  the  object  of  their  worship,  on  the  principle 
of"  orane  ignotum  pro  magnifico."  The  appellation  o-viee-lo,  which,  during 
my  travels  witli  Lord  Amherst  in  the  interior,  I  once  saw  inscribed  around 
evoy'  diviaifm  of  a  aevOMtoried  pagoda*  is  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Jooea  to 
eipraaaainita»  .**  imaeasurable,'*  the  Saaaerk  e|^thet  of  Buddha:  and  it  ia 
probable  that  a  person  acquainted  witli  l>oth  the  languages  would  recognilO 
abundance  of  Sanscrit  words  in  the  books  of  the  Chinese  bonzes.* 

TTie  San-kwdt  or  three  nations  into  which  the  empire  was  divided,  towards 
the  close  of  Han  A.D.  200,  were  H'ei  in  the  north,  H'oOt  whose  capital 
im^atNait-kmgt  and  Sk6  in  the  moderh  Ae-dkuea.  The  period  of  the 
ifarae  nations  is  a  very  favourite  subject  of  the  historical  plays  of  die  Chi- 
nese, as  well  as  of  a  well  written  and  iiiiic  h  prized  historical  romance,  whicli 
bears  the  same  name,  and  of  which  Sir  ( jcorpc  Staunton  possesses  a  curious 
Latin  translation.t  The  dress  of  that  period,  as  represented  on  the  stage, 
and  in  pictures,  forms  a  singular  contraat  with  die  modern  garb  wfaidi  haa 
been'Ibroed  upon  Chinese  b^- their  Taxlar  oonqneron.  Instead  of  the 
loiig  queue  or  tail,  proceeding  from  aata|^tnfl  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
which  forms  the  usual  handle  for  seizing  offenders,  the  ancient  Cliinese  are 
depicted  with  fine  heads  of  hair,  folded  beneatli  their  caps,  and  with  dresses  of 
a  ftahion  differing  altogether  from  the  national  costume  of  the  present  day. 

.  Few  circamstuicea  could  mdfo  .strongjty  prove  the  complete  auljection  of 
the  Chinese  by  the  Manchew  Tartan^*  than  this  one  of  tlic  total  change  in 
their  national  dress.  Modes  of  government  :uul  ]iolitical  institutions  may 
be  .altered,  in  de^mtic  countries,  without  the  notice  or  even  knowledge  of 


*  The  litmiy  worid  i*  under  great  obtigatiom  to  Profcuor  Bopp  of  Germany,  fiir  praiwf 
btymA  a  doobt  thet  the  Smcrit  end  the  Grcelc  ««  IMe  wtmt  than  dialecta  oT  the  utae 
language.  The  iiiniilarity  of  a  few  scattered  words  might  have  been  regarded  as  m  i  iilfinial 
coincidenoe :  but  it  rc<]uires  considerable  hardihood  of  diibelief  to  set  aside  the  resemblance 
Ifaat  luna  through  the  whole  conjugatiooa  of  verbs,  Ac  Ac  Bven  in  the  aboTe-mcntioned  word 
wmtkv  h  is  imposaibh  not  to  aliwr  a  ffl  wwibtoncie  la  TPaywyaa,  itm  (a)  in  bnth  a—  hath^g 
the  negative  force. 

f  The  translation  has  since  been  presented  by  Sir  Geoqpe  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
is  BOW  fa  iMr  LOmiy. 
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A  large  mass  of  the  community  :  but  a  change  in  the  national  costume,  in 
oomequaiice  of  a  peremptory  commMid,  ■flbels  eveiy  incttvidiud  equally, 
fton  tiieh^lwst  to  the  lowest,  and  is,  perinpq,  of  all  others,  tfie  moet  open 

and  degrading  mark  of  conquest  It  can  never  be  submitted  to^  ezoqpt 
a  people  who  are  thoroughly  subdued ;  nor  ever  imposed,  except  by  a 
government  that  feels  itself  well  able  to  enforve  a  measure,  which  is  perhaps 
resorted  to  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  try,  or  to  break,  the  spirit  of  the 
vanqnidied.  Tbe  lecond  cooqiiest  of  Chiiia,  inj|ie  ■eventeenth  centoigr* 
by  tfie  Eutem,  or  Mendiew  Tartan^  who  had  not  eniige  poweiion  of  tiie 
southern  provinces  until  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  was  not  so  violent,  or  M> 
bloody,  as  its  first  conquest  by  the  Western  or  Mongols,  under  Coblai  Kbal^ 
in  the  thirteenth }  but  it  was  not  less  complete,  and  has  ahready  contioued 
moeh  longatv 

After  die  time  of  Htm,  and  at  tiie  oommencenient  of  the  period  called 

jruu-iae,  or  the  Five  short  Dynasties),  A.D.  416-620,  China  is  recorded  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  Empires,  the  Northern  and  Southern.  The 
Emperor  of  the  North,  however,  having  promoted  a  person,  named  Yang- 
kHatt  to  the  situation  of  bis  hrst  minister,  and  formed  an  alliance  between 
Ms  own  daughter  and  the  minister's  son,  soon  after  made  Yang-l^en  sov» 
,  r^n  of  the  state  Agf.  Durii^  the  fiiUoiriDg  ragn,  tins  ambitions  person 
took  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  having  crossed  the  Keang,  dethroned  the 
sovereign  of  the  south,  and  united  the  two  empires  into  one,  A.D.  585. 
The  seat  of  government  was  soon  aller  removed  from  Sheiusi  to  Honan,  as 
to  a  m<nre  centrical  8ituati<m> 

During  the  Uymtty  Tmgt*  whidi  inunediately  succeeded,  and  which 
lasted  from  A.D.  690^900^  a  circumstance  highly  deserving  of  attention  is 
the  extraordinary  power  which  the  Eunuchs  of  the  palace  seem  to  have 
assumed.  For  a  considerable  time,  their  influence  and  authority  were  such, 
tis  to  enable  them  to  make  and  unmake  emperors  at  pleasure,  like  the 


A.9>  A.9. 

•  ilJlar^^gk1nkmlkBfwbtt«dylla«ks   900  ....  950 

Smg   950  ....  1281 

7mm,  or  Mongols    1S91  ....  1S6S 

jlfn^, orChineaeratored  ...1   1365  ....  1644 

7«4Miy,  dwfNMntlfaBdMHn   16H  down  to  the 

pneient 

Vou  1.  C 
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Pretoriau  guards  at  Home.  As  they  could  not^  like  the  latter,  have 
powmed  anjr  real  gr  substantial  power,  we  must  necesniily  safer  m 
ourioua  &.ckotuastanoe  to  the  operatiou  of  intrigue.  The  uacootroUed 

access  which  their  -atatxalized  conditfam  gave  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
palace,  and  to  the  company  of  both  sexes,  was  greatly  calculated  to  facilitate 
their  projects:  and  projects  of  mischief  and  disorder  were  likely  enough 
to  btt  fimned  by  persons  in  their  miserable  condition,  who  looked  with 
•n  eye  of  envy  and  ha^d  on  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  The 
awe  of  state  was  not  long  felt  by  those  who  were  ^b/a  mmaA\mt»  atten* 
dants,  and  perhaps  the  companions  of  tlie  sovereign,  in  his  private  haunts : 
and  that  barrrier  being  once  passed,  the  approaches  of  insolence  and 
usurpation  advanced  witli  less  interruption.  At  the  close  of  the  dynasty, 
however,  their  power  was  finally  cniahed  in  a  general  massacre ;  and  though 
flomuiha  am  at  tiiia  day  einidoyed  at  Fddn  in  great  nmnben^  tiie  more 
modern  history  of  China  hai  not  lecordad  their  infeBi&renoe  in  the  xev«^ 
lutions  of  the  Empire.* 

In  the  above  brief  \ifw  of  the  principal  facts  connected  witli  the  earlier 
hlBtory  of  China,  I  have  contented  myseU'  with  noticing  such  points,  as 
aeemed  beit  cakulatad  to  convey  a  gcnend  notiaii  of  the  real  antiquity  of 
die  £|npiio»  ov  wee^aibkdesflm^gof  attenlioBintbttniaelvea;  and  Ian  of 
opinion,  that  a  careful  examination  of  its  authentic  annal^  ' undertaken  with 
a  proper  degree  of  scepticism  towards  the  misrepresentations  of  national 
vanity,  will  establish  the  following  lacts:  that  the  antiquity  of  China  as  an 
Empiret  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dated  eadier 
than  theidgn.of  CXfiAo«kv.4i  aboutfi.C.flOO;  that  it  was  then  confined 


*  It  VM  about  the  end  of  the  tame  dynasty  of  Tang,  or  very  soon  after,  tfaat-dwiMafi 
custom  of  crtiriqiint'  the  feet  of  the  liiphor  cIbsm  s  of  women  recorded  to  hnve  cnmmcnced- 
As  it  ba»  alwa^'ii  appeared  to  myaelf  imposaible  to  refer  the  origin  of  audi  shockuig  luuuJatioa  to 
vqraodaasdfphjriiail  twwtjr,  howefcr  aiMoHy,  I  an  ibdined  to  ateribe  it  to  •  piiMiple«Udi 
unquestionably  dictate  long  nal/s  of  the  literati  atid  higlier  cliuiRcs  of  Chinese  men.  Hie 
idea  conveyed  by  thass  it  txentption from  labour,  and  as  the  small  feet  isalie  perfect  cripplea  cf 
die  ladies,  it  ia  &ir  to  oondode  that  tha  idea  efgCBtifity  which  (bay  oooMy,  ariaea  ftaw  a  ainOat 
a-<isociation.  That  appearance  of  helplen^ncss,  which  t?ic  mutilation  induces,  is  much  admired  by 
tbe  Chinese,  notwithstanding  its  usual  concomitant  of  extreme  unhealtbiness;  and  in  their 
poetry,  I  have  fteqaeatly  obserred  die  totterinf  gait  of  Aa  poor  womb  conpand  to  "the 

"  waving  of  a  willow  in  the  breer-e."  A  Mandarin  once  told  me,  with  gre«t  (gravity,  tliiit  the 
Gomprcasion  of  the  ladies'  feet  in  early  youth  was  highly  desirable,— ^koc^  carnem  ex  pedilm*  in 
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almost  entirely  to  that  half  of  modern  China,  which  lies  between  the  great 
river  Keang,  and  the  confines  of  Tartary ;  that  it  was  subsequently  split 
into  Mvcnd  indqModent  nationii  vliicb,  after  vaxiom  conteito  afid  veMilii> 
tiom^wmfinnwd  into  Mo  Empires,  t]ieNofdMmaiid8oiitibei%  «idbeoinie 
finally  united  under  one  head,  about  A.D.  58ff )  tint  Cbiaa  hai  been  the 
theatre  of  as  bloody  and  continued  wars  as  have  ravaged  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  globe  \  that  it  has  twice,  and  at  no  very  distant  periods  of 
time,  been  completely  conquered  by  foreign  barbarians }  and  that  its  last 
oooqneroffs  exerdae  over  U,  at  llito  day»  ao  inperioiiib  and  by  no  awani 
impartial  iway,  but  one  in  which  Hie  pveoedenoe  and  die  trait  ara^  in'aaeat 
cases,  conferred  on  the  Tartar. 

Among  other  points  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  Chinese,  their  attainments 
in  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  naturally  been  the  objects 
of  mnch  curionty  in  Eon^  Witli  reipect  to  thoea  aria'  of  Bib  wliilih 
admiabler  to  thoivanta  and  ai^oymenti  of  maakiiid,  tfaeymmt  he  aUomd 
to  have  made  a  Very  early  and  considerable  proficiency,  and  are  even  at  this 
day,  in  many  respects  the  most  skilful  and  best  workmen  in  the  world.  Of 
science,  however,  they  are,  and  appear  always  to  have  been,  entirely  desti* 
tute.    It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  they  and  the  Hindus,  (whether  they 
had,  or  had  not,  any  connexion  in  remote  antiqui^,)  shonld  haine  einoted  ao 
long  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  posaeaacid 
so  little  in  common.    With  the  exception  of  the  sect  of  J^d,  or  Buddha,  an 
Indian  heresy,  which  found  refuge  in  the  Empire  from  the  persecutions  of  a 
bigotted  priesthood,  the  Chinese  appear  to  me  to  have  received  nothing 
fiwn  their  weatem  ncighboun.  Theandcni  ddBof tta  Hinduiyinaatraiio* 
mical  «nd  a%ebfmc  adenc^  haa  been  deariy  and  ably  demonatraliedx  but 
no  proofs  have  yet  occurred  that  they  imparted  any  portion  of  that  skill  to 
the  Chinese.    I  feel  persuaded  that,  until  the  introduction  of  astronomy  into 
the  Empire  hy  the  Arabians,  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  by 
the  European  Missionaries,  the  whole  science  of  the  Chinese  consisted 
in  a  carefid  obaermtion  and  acmpnlona  notatioo      the  eclipses,  and 
other  heavenly  phemmiena.  Their  iigiionuloe  led  Ifaem  to  attach  the  moat 
important  political  influencea  to  die  diffisrent  aspects  and  conjunctions  of 
the  celestial  orbs,  and  hence  aioae  the  ezactaeaa  with  which  they  marked 
and  chronicled  them. 

Confucius  haa  recorded  six  -and  thirty  eclipses  of  the  son,  the  greater 
minber  df  wfaicb  have  been  verified  by  the  calculatiotta  of  Bimi^eaa  aatK»> 

C  t 
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nomers  :  but  the  recording  an  ecHpHc  may  prove  the  authenticity  of  histo- 
rical annals,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existence  of 
Mitrooomicil  ideiioe.  Some  penana'  ium  been  kd  to  siupect  tfiet  the 
GlniMfle  mint  at  one  time  have  pomeMed  Uie  aatrooomy  of  the  Hmdiu,  by 
dieir  having  twenty-eight  lunar  mansions,  and  a  cyde  of  sixty  years  :  but  a 
careful  observation  of  the  essential  differences  that  exist  on  either  side,  must 
remove  all  shadow  of  identity.  The  Hindu  cycle  is  a  cycle  of  Jupiter, 
While  that  of  the  Chinese  is  a  solar  cyde ;  and  the  twenty«eight  conatdla* 
tioDS  of  tiie  Hindus  are  nearly  all  of  them  equal  dhnsioos  of  tin  ciid^ 
consisting  of  about  IS"*  each,  while  the  Chinsie  oonstdlationB  are  extienidy 
unequal,  var}'ing  from  SO"  to  less  than  1". 

That  the  Chinese  possessed  no  real  science  of  their  own,  and  that  tliey 
obtained  none  from  the  Hindus,  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  readiness  with 
ivhidi  they  adopted  tint  of  Enropeans.  On  ^is  one  sulgect  that  si^gulsr 
iiation  has  .deviated  from  its  ertahlished  pngndices  and  maxims  against 
introducing  i^iat  »  foreign:  and  that  a  people  so  self-sufficient  and  vain, 
should  at  once,  in  open  violation  of  their  general  practice,  have  adopted  the 
science  of  foreigners,  and  raised  its  professors  to  high  dignities,  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  proof  in  the  world  that  they  possessed  none  of  their  own.  It 
appears  tiiat  tiiey  have  in  former  times  adcqpted  the  very  error*  of  our  astio> 
nomy,  most  probably  from  the  Arabians.  I  discovered  in  an  old  Chinese 
book  the  most  exact  delineation  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  w  itii  its  crystalline 
orbs,  primum  mobile,  &c.  &c.  and  the  Earth  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  centre  of  all.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  idea  uf  attributing 
4aqf  sdenoe  to  a  people,  whose  leimed  books  are  filled  with  sodi  trumpery 
as  the  diagrams  of         and  a  hundred  odier  puerilities  of  the  same  kind. 

In  a  considention  of  tUi  vait  and  extraordinary  Kmpire,  there  is  no 
point  of  inquiry  more  curious,  or  more  interesting,  than  the  amount  of  its 
population  ;  and  though  it  deserves  to  be  ascertained  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy,  it  has  perhaps  been  the  subject  of  as  many  vague  guesses 
and  conjectures  as  any  other.  The  enormous  amount  of  89S  miUimiiib 
stated  to  Lord  Macartney,  was  supported  by  no  better  authori^  than 
the  mere  assertions  of  Mandarins,  at  all  times  ready  enough  to  make  the  most 
of  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  generally  possessed  of  very 
little  correct  information  on  such  points,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  give  it. 
The  document  to  which  Dr.  If onison  refers  for  the  sum  of  143  milKoMy 
would  be  deserving  of  great  attenlionb  did  it  not  destmy  its  own  credit  by 
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HMtnflMBdouttlifivditjr  of  ilt  ilsteimla.  According  to  dui  ■nHitfcri 
iiwk(tiie  YUmig^^  the  told  populatioD  dwat  A.IX  1644^  tfM  tmn^ 
MVen  nillionB  and  a  half,  and  in  1790  it  ««•  increased  to  143  millions. 

"Oh,  monstrous!  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  of  two!"  The  popula- 
tion of  an  old  country  like  China  more  than  quintupled  in  14G  years!  This 
is  quite  incredible,  and  tlirows  great  discredit  either  on  the  Yi-tung-chy^ 
or  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Chineie  in  taking  their  oemui.  Twenty^ven 
mUliom  and  a  half  aaem  mneh  too  Ittik  fiur  China  in  ihe  year  If^  and 
there  murt  dther  be  some  mistake  in  the  datei^  or  the  later  census  was  the 
correct  one,  and  the  earlier  altogether  erroneous.  Grosier  states,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Yi-tung-chy,  (though  he  makes  the  date  of  it  V]^,)  tliat 
the  population  of  China  proper  was  somewhat  more  than  14A  millions,  and 
by  a'caleidation  of  hia  own,  to  indnde  thoee  whmn  he  awmmeii  to  havebeoi 
left  out  in  the  census,  increases  the  ntOnber  to  157  millions.  To  tfab 
account  he  subjoins  the  copy  of  an  estimate  of  the  population,  called  CKuiy- 
mirusoo*  which,  he  says,  was  made  in  the  27th  year  of  Kicn-Lun^  or  I76I, 
and  received  in  France  from  tlie  missionaries  in  1779>  Thia,  which  states 
lb»  population  at  198  milliona,  ii  not  to  be  depended  on,  aa  the  CUneae 
generallypcofiMstobeignoffantofdieexifltenceofiudisdocanient  Itia 
likdy  to  be  qmiious,  or  at  least  umifficial,  and  certainly  does  not  deserve  ai 
much  credit  as  even  the  Ye-tung  chy,  which  is  a  national  work.  Thus  it 
would  appear,  ihnt  the  only  thing  certain  is  our  total  ignorance  of  the  real 
population  of  China  ; 

-  Aod  t)I  our  knowledge  i»,  we  nothing  know" 

Some  persons  have  been  disposed  to  draw  sweeping  inferences  from  the 
numbers  that  were  observed  by  the  two  British  embassies  of  179*  and  1816 : 
but  surely  these  were  not  the  proper  data  for  such  calculations.  The  pro- 
ffaieea  and  ^atricts,  through  which  both  mianona  jpoHedt  are  confessedly 
die  riclMBt  of  the  whole  Empire;  and  bqnmd  compariion  excd,  both  in 
fertili^  and  population,  those  to  the  westward.  Hie  grand  canal,  and  the 
Yan^-fszc- Kcang,  render  them  the  great  commercial  route  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  j  as  well  as  tlie  channel  of  almost  ail  poli- 
tical communication.  A  British  embassy  was  calculated  to  draw,  and  did 
actually  draw  together,  1b»  whole  population  of  the  dties  and  neighbour 


•  -  An  Bccsnt  sf  ilii  ilwli  prnfils" 
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hoods  through  which  they  passed ;  and  the  officen'of  ^^ovenmmit  obaerved 
flequently  to  m,  dntk^  tiie  pragraas  of  Ixird  Amhcnt*!  embany,  tiial  the 

**ji^ou,*'  "  the  crowd  and  bustle,"  exceeded  any  thing  they  had  belbre 
witnessed.  What  sound  inferences  then  can  be  drawn  from  the  observations 
of  either  mission,  respecting  the  real  population  of  China?  A  statistical 
work  like  the  Y£-twig-cltif,  whose  professed  object  was  to  treat  of  the 
reMNircat-of  theEmpin^  waa  voy  unlikely  (however  kicoiracC  it  iiqghtbe% 
to  mierrete  the  amount  of  popolation.  We  WKjt  AeraAn^  aainnae  mUk 
tolerable  certainty,  that  about  150  millions  is  the  fitU  extent  of  the  Chinese 
population  \  that  ia,  leaa  than  one  half  of  the  333  milliona  atated  to  Lord 
Macartney. 

Whatever  the  actual  population  of  the  Empire  may  it  probably  is  a* 
thickly  peopled  in  eome  of  ita  provincea,  aa  any  of  die  richest  countriea  of 
Europe :  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tida  ia  not  uniform,  and  thai^ 

by  the  application  of  additional  stimuli  to  its  resources,  the  whole  country 
might  be  rendered  vastly  more  wealthy  and  populous  than  at  present.  These 
stimuli  have  been  stated  generally,  by  political  economists,  to  consist  in  the 
distribiition  and  demand  ariaing  first,  fiom  the  dBviaioo  of  the  lands  of  a 
ooimtry ;  aeooodly,  ftom  foreign  and  iotemal  ooouneioe  j  tiiinUy,  ftom  llie 
maintenance  of  unproductive  consumers.*  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  tliat  the  subdivision  of  land  in  China  could  not  be 
carried  much  furtlier  with  advantage  A  great  landed  proprietor  is  a  cha* 
racier  unknown  in  the  country,  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  Empire,  as  well 
aa  the  habita  of  the  people,  ate  generally  inlmiGal  to  a  great  accumulation  of 
any  kind  of  property  by  an  individual.!  As  to  its  commerce,  although  the 
internal  trade  of  China  has  long  since  arrived  at  a  very  hia:h  pitcli,  and  may 
from  the  beginning  be  regarded  as  the  ( hief  cause  of  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lousness  of  the  Empire,  ita  Jordan  commerce  must  be  considered  as  very 
trifling  indeed,  in  comporiaon  with  the  prodndive  powera  of  the  whole 
coontry.  If  the  habits  of  the  people^  and  the  pdicy  of  the  goverament, 


*  Mdthiu.   Political  Ecooomy,  duT|MM.7,  page  427. 

f  Eztnordinary  wealth  never  faila,  m  a  country  where jWic«  ii  adnnaittetcd  as  it  ii  in  Chim, 
to  atmct  the  gmp  of  rapacity ;  "Jerituitque  tmmoi  JUmina  nuHta"  A  oartau  affectatioD  of 
patriwdid  tbiplidty  nd  jwrOy,  on  the  part  of  the  Mandarine,  operalw  •■  a  nmptuary  law,  and 
gpraa  a  coneiponding  tone  to  the  habita  of  the  people,  as  far  a<  retatea  to  external  equipage  and 
dmr.  SnperSuous  wealth  find*  iiaelf  a  viat  in  die  ihades  of  domestic  privacy,  in  contributing  to 
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iluNildvwHrdiaqge  so  Ar  M  toadndt  of  an  waitMitioad  Intercoqwe  vrith 
the  iMt  of  the  worid,  it  is  really  impossilifle  to  coneavo  to  wliat  an  extant  tha 

wealth  and  power  of  that  country  might  increase,  favoiifed  ai  it  is  in  point 
of  fertility,  climate,  and  facility  of  internal  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  the 
industrious  character  of  its  inhabitants.  As  far  as  regards  the  third  point, 
although  the  number  of  unproductive  consumers  might  be  greatly  extended 
by  the  iocreaied  mmiber  and  efficiency  of  iti  militaiy  eitablishiiients»  by.liie 
ibnnation  of  a  naval  iiwoe  proporticaed  to  llie  extent  of  its  coasts,  and  by 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  various  other  kinds  of  unproductive  labour,  this 
consideration  ia  quite  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  an  extended 
foreign  trade. 

With  a  view  to  guard  against  a  vety  ooaunoa  danger,  that  at  fake 
k(fbmica»  I  must  i^okgiM  for  tiie  auper-ad^Btioa  of  a  ftw  obaervatioDi^ 
whidi  may  appear  soateaiHit  out  of  place  in  this  paper.  Such  a  trade,  as  the 
above  mentioned,  can  never  take  place  without  a  complete  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  ami  the  maxinis  of  the  government.  Let  no  inference 
be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  in  favour  of  an  open  trade  between 
thia  oonntryand  CUna.  Until  the  other  party  change  dieir  raatiictive 
po]i<!y,  it  is  not  eq>edient  for  us  to  change  oun.  I  am  fiimly  of  opsnion^ 
and  this  opinion  b  founded  on  some  degree  of  local  experience,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  considerable  intercourse  with  the  natives,  that  if, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  Charter,  the  present  system  be  altered,  it  will  be  an 
experiment  attended  with  the  greatett  hazard.  There  is  no  maxim  more 
gMcnlly  true,  than  that  monopoly  is  not  so  good  aa  unftttored  interoouraet 
but  there  i^  at  the  same  time,  no  greater  lowoe  of  omr,  than  the  applica- 
tion of  general  principles,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  cases :  and  if  tlie  government  shall  ever  be  induced  by  popular 
clamour, — by  the  *'  civium  ardor  proi'a  jubentium,"—  to  throw  the  trade  with 
China  open*  there  ia  every  reason  for  fnO&dJOtgt  that  wiU  be  a  aacrifioe 
of  the  true  intereBti  of  the  vnilofe  to  oatcriea  of  aparr»  tfiOogh  that  may 
ba  the  moit  nttmarooa  part  of  the  community.  We  shall  soon  find  that  we 
buy  tcorse  tea,  and  pay  dearer  for  it  j  not  to  mention  the  difierence  that  it 
will  make,  in  the  collection  of  nearly  four  miUions  oi'  revenue,  and  the 
fodlities  tiiat  will  be  afforded  to  smuggling,  with  the  temptation  to  evade 
a  duQrof  one  buncbed  per  cent ;  andfor  tte  roasom  of  all  tbta^  I  need  only 
re&r  to  the  evidence  before  Fariiamentin  ISld,  as  well  as  to  Sir  Geoige 
StatmtonV  notices  of  C!hin%  published  in  18SS.  The  syitematic^  and  im* 
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cwsingly  operating  spirit  of  mcnMchmeiit,  inipodtioo,  and  extortioii,  on 
IIm  pari  of  the  Chinese*  leqitirei  the  oonrtuit  pmimn  of  a  ooonteiactiag 
check,  the  flm  and  coaetntrata^  tiunmh  nild  and  judicious,  (^poihion 
of  all  the  resources  in  one  power.  These  resources  consist  in  a  lonfr  expe- 
rience and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
nrith  their  htnguage,  and  an  adequate  (though  not  overweening)  confidence 
in^  as  wdl  as  a  temperate  use  of,  ^  influence  arising  to  the  Companj,  a»  « 
kfd^t  from  the  value  and  importance  of  the  ttade.  The  present  system, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  resident  Factor)',  acting  with  knowledge^ 
judgment-,  and  unanimity,  and  possessing  the  most  thorough  controul  over 
a  numerous  fleet  of  sliips,  whose  commodore,  captains,  and  officers  depend 
for  diaiacter  and  employment  on  the  discipline  wiiich  Hsisf  presenre  in  tlie 
river  among  S0OO  seamen,  as  wdl  as  on  die  obedience  wluch  they  them- 
selves pay  to  the  orders  of  tlie  Committee,  can  alope  ensure  the  continuance 
of  a  trade,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  entire  suppression  of  disorder  on 
the  one  hand,  as  much  as  its  value  does  on  the  succcssiul  op])osition  to 
extortion  on  the  other.  This  excellently  organized  system  may  with  trutl) 
be  aflinned,  Oihe  most  others,)  gradually  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  neemHy 
for  it.  Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  earij  history  of  our  inteiw 
oourse  with  China,  when  every  separate  ship  of  the  Company  transacted  its 
oivn  business,  and  when  that  intercourse  in  manv  points  resembled  what  a 
Jree  trade  teould  make  it,  must  have  been  struck  by  tlie  endless  and  intole- 
rsUe  grievances  to  which  we  were  subjected  bj  the  Chines^  and  wfaidi 
fiequently  reduced  us  to  the  brink  of  giving  up  tiie  commerce  altogedier. 
(See  Asiatic  Journal  Ihr  1822.)  It  is  quite  idle  to  insist  that  the  Americans 
arc  a  proof  of  the  success  with  which  an  open  trade  can  be  carried  on. 
It  is  too  evident  that  titey  participate  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  advan- 
tages which  our  own  system  affords;  that  they  absolutely  trade  under  our 
wing}  and  diat  whUe  we  are  oooslantly  and  successfully  opposing,  widi 
the  united  weight  of  ow  influence  and  address,  the  infliction  of  destructive 
impositions  on  the  BHHsh  tnde,  the  beneficial  eflfects  extend  to  foreign 
trade  in  general. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  In  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
advancement  and  dvilisation  of  difierent  countries,  at  ike  praeni  cAqt,  It 
would  not  periiaps  be  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  as^pi  to  Chuia  her  proper 
place,  were  the  comparison  confined  to  the  nations  of  Aria*  There  she  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  proieminent.  Some  persons,  however,  (and  those  well 
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acquainted  with  the  country,)  have  been  bold  enough  to  assert,  that  she 
can  challenge  competition  with  the  moat  refined  states  of  Europe.  But  in 
what  instances  ?  Has  natural  science,  or  have  even  the  arts,  made  the  same 
pragran  there  as  here?  Have  the  prinoiples  <^  imnal  or  of  political  phi- 
loiophy  been  as  thoroughly  investigated,  or  as  cleaiiy  estabfidied?  Is  the 
state  of  one-half  of  the  people,  namely  the  female  sex,  so  elevated  or  so 
happy  as  in  Europe?  Is  the  person  or  the  property  of  the  Chinese  so 
secure,  as  the  persons  and  properties  oi'  tlic  subjects  of  most  European 
States?  Or,  lastly,  are  the  dstly  and  domestic  hsUts  of  the  people  so 
generally  free  ftom  sensual  and  degraduig  vices?  UntO  Aese  questions 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  that  coun- 
try the  lofty  station  which  her  advocates  require.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed,  tliat  she  appears  to  have  attained,  at  a  very  early  period, 
to  a  considerable  point  of  refinement  in  many  respects,  and  that,  with 
tiie  exception  of  occasioaal  and  tremendous  revolutioni^  she  has  been, 
for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  a  wealthy,  flourishing  and  tolerably 
civili'/ed  poition  of  the  globe.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  tiiis  in  a 
great  measure  to  her  particular  geographical  situation  ;  *  to  the  peculiarly 
favourable  climate,  or  rather  climates ;  the  moderate  average  fertility  of  soil, 
and  the  great  ftdU^  of  internal  littercows^  with  vdiich  she  has  been  gifted 
by  nature.  An  attentive  survey  of  most  of  the  trapkal  n^jioos  of  the 
globe,  where  the  great  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  almost  morbid  fertility 
of  the  earth,  tend  to  produce  food  in  the  greatest  abundance,!  will  seem 
to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  extreme  ibrtihty,  or  power  of  production, 
has  been  rather  unfavourable  to  tlie  progress  of  the  human  race;  or  at 
leas^  thai  the  industry  and  advancement  of  natimis  has  appeared  In  some 
measure  to  depend  on  a  certain  piq[MMrtion  between  their  nensifi&v  and 
their  natttral  resdurces.  Man  is  by  nature  an  indolent  animal,  and  without 
the  stimulant  of  necessity,  will  in  the  first  instance  be  inclined  to  get  on, 
as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  provision  that  nature  has  made  for  him.   In  the 


•  B«tw«an  the  40th  lod  8Sd  degree*  of  Nocth  latitude  that  is,  in  die  6am  part  of  tha  Ma- 

f  I  was  led  to  make  the  above  obterratioiu  during  a  voya^^c  among  the  iiiluid«  of  the  Eastern 
Aichipe^jo,  and  I  have  lioce  been  paitified  in  finding  them  confirmed  bjr  the  gnat  authnritf  ef 
Mb-.Maltbni,  in  hfa  kte  «nk  upm  Folilkal  Eeoaomy.  in  i^bicfa  he  dmn  «mm  fanportn 
dutioM  from  the  iHMriv  ef  ll>de  HnabeUt  upon  New  fpidm  cLvB.,  esek  in,  tU. 
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warm  and  fertile  regions  of  the  Tropics,  or  rather  ot  the  Equinoctial,  where 
lodging  aDd  clothing,  the  two  moat  necessary  things  after  food,  are  ren- 
dered ebttoit  MpeifliMNH  by  tiie  dimate^  and  niieie  food  itedf  ie  piodueed 
'with  very  litUe  ezertioii,  we  find  bow  small  en  edvenoement  bas  in  noit 

cases  been  made ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  China,  is  situated  beyond  the  northern  Tropic.  If, 
again,  we  go  farther  north,  to  tliose  Arctic  Regions  where  men  are  still  in  a 
very  miserable  state,  we  shall  find  that  there  they  have  really  no  materials  to 
woilc  upon. ,  Nature  it  audi  e  niggard  in  tiie  tetania  wbidi  she  makes  to 
labour,  that  industiy  is  discouraged  and  frozen^  :i8  it  were,  in  the  onlaet 
In  other  words,  the  proportion  is  destroyed.    The  equinoctial  regions  are 
too  spontaneously  fertile,   and  the  arctic  too  unkindly  barren :  and  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  civilization  seem  on  this  account  to  have  been  prin* 
cipally  confined  to  tiie  ten^ente  sone^  wbere  dieie  is  at  once  necessity  to 
eroiteUbonr,  andiinMteCMi^toieconipenaeiL  I  am  wdl  aware  diat  there 
are  other  impociant  circumstances,  besides  geographical  situation,  whidi 
influence  the  progress  of  nations:  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  last  cause 
does  not  seem  generally  to  have  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves.    It  will 
be  obvious  too,  that  tlie  foregoing  observations  apply  solely  to  those  coun- 
tries  wbose  inhabitants  may  be  cooridered  as  kuMgemmtt  in  tiie  coBunon 
acceptation  of  the  word*  and  not  to  sndi  as  have  been  peopled  by  extensive 
emigrations  from  old  states,  whence  all  their  industry  and  knowledge— 
"  tanta  memoria  pra'teritorum  futurorumque  prudentia,  tot  artes,  tante 
sdentiie,  tot  inventa" — have  been  transferred. 
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11.    On  the  Ptdlosophtf  ^  the  Hindus.  Part  I,     By  Henry  Thomas 
"    CoLMMMWUW,  Esq.,  Director  HAJS^  FJLS^  ^x. 

ReadJune  «1,  18S8. 
IrraoDUCTiOM. 

TsMJ^Hdus,  wiswdl  known,  poisew  varioos  andent  igntems  of  philO' 
sopbj,  which  they  consider  to  be  orthodox,  as  coMiitent  with  the  tlieolqgy 

and  metaphysics  of  the  Fedas  ;  and  have  likewise  preserved  divers  systems 
deemed  heretical,  as  incompatible  with  the  doctrines  of  their  holy  books. 

The  two  Mmdnsds  (for  there  are  two  schools  of  met<iphysic8  under  this 
tiU»)  «f»  emphalicilly  orthodoau  Hieprknr  oiie(j>urfa)  whidifaaftjAxmiri 
for  ittfiHUider,  teaches  die  art  of  KMoninf^  with  the  eiqwcM  view  of  ndtaig 
the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas.  The  latter  (JJfttara)  commonly  called 
Vcdchita,  and  attributed  to  Vyasa,  deduces  fix>m  the  text  of  the  Indian 
scriptures,  a  refined  psychology,  which  goes  to  a  denial  of  a  material 
worid. 

The  Ngigtt,  ot  which  GdvAHA  is  tiie  acknowledged  andior,  fiuniBhcs  a 
philoiophical  anaiigement,  with  strict  rules  of  reasoning,  not  unaptly  com- 
pared  to  the  dialectics  of  the  Aristotelian  schooL  Another  course  of 
philosophy  connected  with  it  bears  the  denomination  of  Vaisesktca.  Its 
reputed  author  is  Canadb  }  who,  Uke  Democritus,  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  atoms. 

A  diftrent  pMloaaphical  lystem,  partly  lieteiodm^  and  partly  oonforma- 

Ue  to  the  established  Hhubt  creed,  is  Ihe  Sdnifhya  .-  of  which  abo^  as  of 
the  preceding,  there  are  two  schools;  one  usually  known  by  that  name) 
the  other  commonly  termed  Y6ga.  A  succinct  exposition  of  the  Sam^hya 
doctrines  is  the  design  of  the  present  essay  :  they  are  selected  for  tiiat  pur. 
pose,  on  account  of  the  ifaraiig  aifadty  which  tfaej  maniftady  bear  to  the 
uetaphyiical  opiniona  of  the  aecta  of  Jbut  and  BuAf  Ari; 

Though  not  stricUy  ordiodox,  both  Sdmfhtfas  and  the  Vtushhica,  as 
well  as  the  Nydt/a,  are  respected  and  studied  by  very  rigid  adherents  of  the 
Vedas,  who  are  taught,  however,  to  reject  so  much  as  disagrees,  and  trea- 
sure up  what  is  consonant  to  their  scriptures.  "  In  CAwADB'a  doctrine,  in 
•*  the  SdHc^i^a,  and  in  the  Y^a,  that  part^  which  is  inooosistait  with  the 
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**  Vtdas,  i3  to  be  rejected  by  tiiOM  who  stiicti^  adheie  to  levds^  In 
**  jAiMiMi't  doctrine  and  in  VTiaA%  llien  is  ootiung  wbatioevier  at  variance 
wttih  ■criptme."* 

Heretical  treatues  of  pfjilosophy  are  verj'  numerous  :  among  which  that 
of  CuabtAca,  which  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  \h»Jaina  sect,  is  most  con- 
spicuous :  and  next  to  it,  the  Fdsupdta. 

To  them  and  to  the  orthodox  systems  befcnre  mentkma^  it  ia  not  intended 
here  to  advert,  ihrther  tiian  aa  tfaej  ate  noticed  by  writers  on  the  Sdmf^s, 
titimg  opittiona  of  odier  idiooli  of  philoaophy,  in  course  of  commenting  on 
the  text  which  they  are  engapred  in  expounding.  It  is  not  my  present  pur- 
pose  to  exhibit  a  contrasted  view  oi  the  tetiets  of  different  philosophical 
schools }  but  to  present  to  this  Society  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
sinigle  aect :  whidi  wiD  tan,  however,  to  elucidate  that  of  several  more 

Of  other  philofloplneal  secti,  the  received  doctrines  in  detail  nay  be  best 
reserved  for  separate  notice,  in  distinct  essays  to  be  hereafter  submitted  to 
the  Society.  I  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  not  to  pledge  myself 
definitively  for  that  task. 

i  proceed  witiiout  further  ]tfeftoe  to  the  immeiiiate  snhfect  of  the  present 
essay.! 

A  system  of  philosophy,  in  which  precision  of  reckoning  is  observed  in 

the  enumeration  of  its  principles,  is  denominated  Sunc'hya  }  a  term  which 
ha.s  been  understood  to  signify  numeral,  agreeably  to  the  usual  acceptation 
of  sanr'/it/dt  number :  and  hence  its  analogy  to  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
has  been  presumed.  But  the  name  msgr  betaken  to  imply,  that  its  doctrine 
ia  fbunded  in  the  exercise  of  ju^jment;  fbr  the  word,  from  which  it  is 
derived,  signifies  leasoning  or  deliberation  ;t  that  interpreUtion  of  its 
import  is  countenanced  by  a  passage  of  the  Bhdrata,  where  it  is  said  of 
this  sect  of  philosophers  :  "  They  exercise  judgment  (saiic'hi^d),  and  discuss 
**  nature  and  [other]  twenty-four  principles,  and  therefore  are  called 

The  commentator,  who  haa  fiimished  this  quotation,  expounds  tawfhfd, 
aa  here  importing  •  the  discovery  of  soul  by  means  of  right  discrimination.' t 

The  reputed  founder  of  this  sect  of  metaphysical  philosophy  was  C  apila  ; 
aa  andoDt  sage,  concerning  whose  origin  and  adventures  the  raytliological 


*  Quotation  in  Vuntana—Bhicjhv's— Capita— UoiAjfO. 
t  Am.  CoA.  1. 1.  4,  IL  .  t  Cop.  AUEiA. 
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hides,  which  occupy  the  place  of  hiitory  with  the  Hindus^  are  recounted 
vuioail^.  Li  Oao^  APioA's  oonoMotay  on  Ijbc  SAiiifhjf§4JArkdt  be  it 
aaserled  to  have  Imod  »  ton  of  BaAiuci ;  bdng  one  <^  seven  great  BStku 
or  saints,  named  in  Pwdrms  or  theogonies,  as  the  offipring  of  that  deity.  < 
His  two  most  distinguished  disciples,  Asuri  and  Pancha4ic'ha,  are  there 
exalted  to  the  same  rank  and  divine  origin  with  himself.  Another  oom^ 
flUDtator  ™«"*»'»',  diat  CAnu  ynm  an  incanntioD  of  Vinniv.  It  bad 
been  affirmed  by  a  writer  on  the  ViddMla,  iqioo  the  airthority'  of  a  paaaage 
quoted  by  him,  wherein  CwtLk,  tbe  fbnoder  of  i3b»  Scmc'hya  sect,  is 
identified  witli  Agm,  fire,  that  he  was  an  incarnation,  not  of  Vishnu,  but 
of  Agni.  The  commentator  is  not  content  witJi  the  fiery  origin  conceded 
to  the  author.  He  denies  the  existence  of  more  than  one  Capila  j  and 
uuiatab  that  thefiNmder  of  tiua  lect  was  an  iaeamatioQ  of  Viimfu,  bom  as 
the  son  of  jykvkafrtu* 

In  fact,  the  word  cajnla,  besides  its  ordinary  signification  of  tawny 
colour,  bears  likewise  that  of  fire :  and,  upon  this  ambiguity  of  sense, 
many  legends  in  the  Indian  theogonies,  concerning  the  saint  of  the  name, 
have  been  grounded:  a  sample  of  whidi  will  be  found  fuoted  by  CoL 
Wilfeid,  in  the  Asutic  Besea>ehcB.t 

A  paSMlgS^  which  is  cited  in  the  commentaries  of  GauiSapada  and 
Vachespati  on  the  Cdricdf  assigns  to  Capila  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
innate  virtue,  with  transcendent  power  and  other  perfections  born  with  him 
at  tbe  earliest  creation :  and  this  is  taken  by  those  scholiasts  as  relating  to 
tbe&nnderof  tbe  Sdnc'h^a  sect  But  another  commntatw  of  tbe  CMe^ 
BivAC^tam^A,  who  belongs  to  the  tiiaistical  branch  of  this  sect^  affinnstiiat 
Ae  passage  in  qnestion  conocrns  Uwaba,  or  Goob  adasowkdged  by  that 
ichooL 

A  text,  quoted  in  Vyasa's  commentary  on  Patanjali's  Y^a-itUtra,^  and 
nfared  by  the  annotator  Vachsspat^  as  well  as  a  modem  scholiast  of  Ae 
YSga^dt^  V[io6$U  to  PaxohaIic'ha  jtbe  disoqple  of  Asvai,  describes 

Capila  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity :  **  The  holy  and  first  wise  one» 
"  entering  a  mind  by  himself  framed,  and  becoming  the  aufjjbt^ 
'*  (Capila),  compassionately  revealed  this  sdence  to  Asuai."^ 


•  KgWyitea  in  Cap.  bkdik.         \  VoL  III.  p.  356.         %  Patam;.  Atec'A.  prav.  1,  2&, 
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It  may  l)e  questioned  whether  Capila  be  not  altogether  a  mj^tlnlogical 
personage,  to  whom  tiie  true  aotbor  ti  llie  doetri^Mb  whoever  he  wa% 
Ihoi^t  fit  to  ascribe  it 

A  collection  of  stStras,  or  succinct  aphorisms,  in  six  ieetonB^  etliibttlad 
to  Capii.a  himself,  is  extant  under  the  title  of  Sane' hya-praoachtma.  As  an 
ancient  work  (whoever  may  have  been  really  ita  author),  it  must  doubtlett 
have  been  expounded  by  early  schdiasts.  But  the  only  commentary,  which 
can  at  present  be  reftned  to  by  name,  is  the  Gqwb'Mi^ye;  or,  as  the 
author  himself  cites  it  in  his  other  works,  Sdnc'hya-bkdsfn/a,  The  title  at  ftlll 
length,  in  the  epip:iapli  of  the  book,  is  Capifa-sanr^In/a-pravackana-sdstra- 
hlidxliija.  It  is  by  Vij.vyan A-nnirsni',  :i  mentlicant  ascetic  (as  his  designation 
imports)  who  composed  a  separate  treatise  on  the  attainment  of  beatitude  in 
this  lif^  entitled  6SAic'^^NMrfr«/  and  wrote  nianyotfier  works;  parlienlaily 
the  Y6ga4)di^ii!tt,  coosiating  of  scholia  on  Pataiiiau*s  Yiga44ara  and  tfie 
BraJme-mhnSudMdii^ljftt,  which  is  a  commentaiy  on  a  treatise  ef  Vidi»H 
philosophy. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  of  the  Capila-bhdshya,  that  a  more  compendious 
tract,  in  the  same  form  of  stUrcu  or  aphorisms,  bears  the  title  of  TcUxoa- 
samdsa,  and  is  ascribed  to  tiie  same  audior,  Cavila.  The  scholiast 
intimate^  diat  both  are  of  eqoal  aothorify,  and  in  no  respect  discordant : 

one  being  a  summary  of  the  greater  work  ;  or  else  this  an  amplification  of 
the  cuncisor  one.  The  latter  was  prdiably  the  case ;  for  there  is  much 
repetition  in  the  Sdnc'fu/a-pravac/utna. 

It  ia  avowedly  not  the  earliest  treatise  cm  tins  branch  of  philosophy :  since 
it  oontafais  references  to  former  antiboiities  for  particulars,  which  are  bat 
briefly  hinted  in  the  s^a«  ;*  and  it  quotes  some  by  name,  and  among  them 
Pakchasic'ha,  t  the  disdple  of  the  reputed  author's  pupil :  an  anadironism 
which  appears  decisive. 

The  title  of  Sdnc'hya-praoaekatta  seems  a  borrowed  one ;  at  least  it  is 
common  to  several  compoaitiona.  It  appertains  to  Pataniali's  YigtMdara^ 

If  the  aulhoritjr  of  die  scholiast  of  Capila  may  be  trusted,  the  Tatwa- 
samtisa  is  the  ])roper  text  of  the  Sdnc'hija  ;  and  its  doctrine  is  more  fully, 
but  pcparatclv  set  forth,  bv  the  two  ampler  treatises,  entitled  St'nu'hya- 
pruvaclKuiOt  which  contain  a  fuller  exposition  of  what  had  been  there 
succinctly  delivered ;  Patahjau*s  work  supplying  the  deficient  of  Cafila'9, 
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and  declaring  the  existence  of  God,  which  for  argument's  sake,  and  not 
absolutely  and  unrannnsdljr,  lie  had  denied. 
Of  the  rix  ledum  or  chapten,  into  iddch  the  siitrtu  are  distributed,  the 

three  first  comprise  an  ezpoolimi  of  the  whole  Sdnc'hfa  doctrine.  The 
fourth  contains  illustrative  comparisons,  with  reference  to  fables  and  tales. 
The  fifth  IS  controversial,  confuting  opinions  of  oilier  sects  :  which  is  tlie 
case  also  with  part  of  the  first  The  six^  and  last  treats  of  the  most 
importukt  pcrti  of  die  doctrine^  enlaiging  upon  topics  befive  toadied. 

The  Cdri^  which  will  be  forthwith  mention^  as  tiie  text  book  or 
standard  authority  of  the  Sdnc'tofOf  has  an  allusion  to  the  contents  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters ;  professing  to  be  a  complete  treatise  of  the  science, 
exclusive  of  illustrative  tales  and  controversial  disquisitions.*  Tlie  author 
must  have  had  before  him  the  same  ooDectioo  of  tiUrcu,  or  one  umibdy 
amnged.  His  srholiasl;  eatprassly  refccs  to  the  numbers  of  flie  chiytersit 

Whether  the  Tatwa-samdsa  of  Capila  be  extant,  or  whether  the  stUrtu 
of  Panthasic'ha  be  so,  is  not  certain.  The  latter  are  frequently  cited, 
and  by  modern  authors  on  the  Sdnc'hya :  whence  a  presumption,  that  they 
may  be  yet  forthcoming* 

The  besi  text  of  the  SAtiflafa  is  a  short  treatise  in  vene^  whidi  is 
denonunated  Cdricd,  as  mem<nial  verses  of  other  sciences  likewise  are.  The 
acknowledged  author  is  IswABA-CnisRiiA,  described  in  the  concluding  lines 
or  epi^ph  of  the  work  itself,  as  having  received  the  doctrine,  through  a 
succession  of  intermediate  instructors  from  Panchasic'ha,  by  whom  it  was 
first  promulgated}  and  who  was  himsdf  instructed  by  Asubi,  die  disciple 

Thb  brief  tractt  ooutaiowg  sevens-two  stanias  in  Ayd  metn^  ba«  been 

expounded  in  numerous  commentaries. 

One  of  these  is  the  work  of  Gaudapada  the  celebrated  scholiast  of  the 
Upanishads  of  the  Vedas,  and  preceptor  of  Sancara  Achauya,  author 
likewise  of  numeroas  treatises  on  divws  bianehes  of  thedogical  philosophy. 
It  is  entitled  SdrnftsaMOga. 

Aoiattiurt  denominated  Sdric'/n/a  chandricd,  is  bj  NAs&TAifA  TIrt'ha, 
who  seems  from  his  designation  to  have  been  an  ascetic.  He  was  author 
likewise  of  a  gloss  on  the  Yt^a-idstrOf  as  appears  from  his  own  references 
to  it 
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A  third  commentary,  under  the  title  of  Sdnc'hya-tatica-cavmudU  or  more 
■unply  Tatwa-caumudt  (for  so  it  is  cited  by  later  commentators)  is  by 
VAgbbspati  mSoLk,  a  native  of  TMtttt  vaSSbm  of  rimilar  woiln  on  various 
other  phOoniihical  systems.  It  app«afs  from  flie  moltiplicity  of  its  oofnes, 
which  are  tinusiially  frequent,  to  be  the  most  approved  gloss  on  the  text. 

One  more  commentary,  bearing  the  analogous  but  simpler  title  of  Sthc'fn/a- 
caumud'tt  is  by  Rama-cbIshna  BuattachArta,  a  learned,  and  not  ancient 
^writer  of  Bengal,  who  has  fbr^  most  part  ftDowed  pncedlsg  oeemeD- 
talons  borrowiiig  fnqaaxQy  fiom  NiaiTAlfA  Tbefju,  Uma^  talditg  die 
title  cf  his  ooimiieiitar|r  from  VicassrATi's. 

The  scholiasts  of  the  Cdricd  have,  in  more  than  one  place,  noticed  the 
text  of  the  sutras ;  thus  formally  admitting  the  authority  of  the  aphorisms. 
The  excellence  of  the  memorial  verses  (Cdricd)^  with  the  gloss  of  Gauda* 
pAoa,  and  that  of  VAcbbspati  mUu,  has  been  the  occasion  of  botfi 
ooUections  of  aphorisms  (ToAne  aamiu  and  Sdnt^hga-pracadkana)  fiJUng 
into  comparative  neglect.  They  are  superseded  for  a  text  book  of  the 
scot  l)y  IswAUA  cuishna's  clearer  and  more  compendious  work.  Both  sitlras 
and  cdricd  may  be  considered  to  be  genuine  and  authoritative  expositions  of 
the  doctrine  %  and  the  more  especially,  as  they  do  not,  upon  any  material 
poin^  appear  to  disagree. 

The  several  works  before-mentioned*  are  the  principal  works  in  wfaioh 
the  Sanc'hya  pliilosophy  may  be  now  studied.  Others,  which  are  cited  by 
scholiasts,  may  possibly  be  yet  forthcoming.  But  they  arc  at  least  scarce, 
aud  no  sufficient  account  of  them  can  be  given  upon  the  strength  of  a  few 
scattered  quotations.  Among  then,  hoirerer,  may  be  named  die 
vdrlioa  to  vhidi  reference  is  mad^  as  to  a  work  held  in  much  estimation, 
and  which  appears  to  comprise  annotations  on  ihetitinUi  Sangraka, 
wliich  is  cited  for  parallel  passages  explanatory  of  the  text,  being  an  abridged 
exposition  of  the  same  doctrines,  in  the  form  of  a  select  compilation.  4 

Concerning  the  presumable  antiquity  of  either  CjlAniA'a  q»homni^  or 
Uwaba-cbIbbi^a's  memorial  couplets,  I  shall  here  only  reroaik,  that  notices 
4^ them,  with  (juotations  from  both,  do  occur  in  philosophical  treatises  of 
other  schools  ;  whereby  their  authenticity  is  so  far  established. 

Besides  the  Sdnc'hi/a  of  Capila  and  his  followers,  another  system,  bearing 
the  same  denomination,  but  more  usually  termed  the  Yoga-sdstra,  or  Yoga- 
sitra,  asbefitreremarited,  is  ascribed  to  a  mythologicsl  beiqg^  Patavjau, 
the  supposed  audior  of  die  great  grsmmatical  oommentsiy  emphatically 
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named  the  Mahdbhdshj/a,  and  likewise  of  a  celebrated  medical  treatise 
termed  Characa,  and  other  distingui^ed  performaoces. 

Hie  collectiim  of  Ydga-siim,  hearing  the  ooamoB  tilie  of  SAtifkgm 
pmmekana, is  dktribtttedinto  four  dwpten  or  quarten  (jnUs);  Hm  fint  on 
oonleroplatiail  (samtkrhi) ;  the  second  on  the  means  of  its  attainment ;  the 
third  on  the  exercise  of  transcendent  power  (nMiif*) }  the  fourth  on  ahatiac* 
tion  or  spiritual  insulation  (caiwalifa). 

An  ancient  commentary  on  this  fanatical  work  is  forthcoming,  entitled 
PdtAgtMUiaifa,  It  is  atbibuted  to  Vida^vgdm,  the  compiler  of  the 
IiMfian  icfiptures,  and  founder  of  the  Viddnti  school  of  philoBophy. 
YAcHESPATi  MisRA  has  furnlshed  scholia  on  both  text  and  gloss.  This 
scholiast  has  been  already  noticed  as  an  eminent  interpreter  of  the  Cdricd  : 
and  the  same  remark  is  here  applicable,  that  the  multiplicity  of  copies  indi> 
eatei  th«  flitiaiation  iik  which  his  gloss  is  hdd  above  other  idMitM. 

Another  conunentary  is  by  VuirrJbrA-raicsBv  before  mentionecL  He 
refers  to  it  in  his  othei-  works  under  the  name  of  YSgoJvdrtiau  It  proboUjr 
is  extant :  for  quotations  from  it  occur  in  modern  compilations. 

A  third  commentary  denominated  Rdja-rndrianda  is  ascribed  in  its  preface 
and  epigraph  to  Hana-kanga-malla,  surnaraed  Bh6ja-uAja  or  Bu6ja-pati, 
•ovBMign  idlMrdt  and  therefore  caUecl  JMrShtanh  It  was  probaUy 
composed  at  Us  oooit^  under  Us  auspioesi  andhianamelnsbaaiallixed  to 
it  in  compliment  to  him,  as  is  no  ttneoouMNi  practice.  It  ia  a  anednct  and 
lucid  exposition  of  the  text 

An  ampler  commentary  by  a  modern  Mahdrdshiriya  Brahman,  named 
NAGojf-BHATTA  Ufao'htata,  bears  the  title  of  PatajfoU-suira-vrUli.  It  is 
very  copiousand  vary  dear. 

The  tenets  of  the  two  schools  of  the  SdrnfJiga  are  on  many,  not  to  say  on 
most^  points,  that  are  treated  in  both,  the  same;  differing  however  upon 
one,  which  is  the  roost  important  of  all:  tlie  proof  of  existence  supreme 
God. 

The  one  school  (Patamtali's)  recognising  OoD  is  llMraftra  denominated 
tfaeistical(«^hMr««fM'%«)-  The  other,  (CAmA's)isaiheistical,  (^miSm» 
tdmffya)  as  the  sects  of  Jma  and  BaMa  in  effect  are :  acknowledging  no 
creator  of  the  universe,  nor  supreme  ruling  providence.  The  gods  of  Capila 
are  beings  superior  to  man  but,  like  him,  sul^ect  to  change  and  transmi- 
gration. 

Vot.  L  E 
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A  third  school,  denominated  Panranka  sditc'hya,  considers  nature  as  an 
illusion :  conforming  upon  most  otlier  points  to  the  doctrine  of  Patakjau, 
•ad  upon  maift  to  tii^  Cahla.  In  Mranl  of  flw  AwIm^  is  the 
Jf4tfigw^  CVhiMAiid  FSiMk,  in  partieutar,  the  oMmogoay,  is  an  cssai- 
tial  part  of  an  Indian  theogony,  is  delivered  consonantly  to  this  syston* 
That,  which  is  found  at  the  banning  of  Mmtt's  institules  of  law*  is  not 
imconcileable  to  it.* 

Tbb  ptaftaaed  design  of  all  the  acfaoob  of  tlie  Sdm^tga,  tfaeistical.  atiieiB> 
tical,  and  mythological,  as  of  other  Indian  systems  of  philosophy,  is  to  teach 
the  means  hy  which  eternal  beatitude  may  be  attained  after  deatl^  if  net 

before  it. 

In  a  passage  of  the  F^daSf  it  is  said,  **  Soul  is  to  be  known,  it  is  to  he 
ditciinrinatsd  flom  nature :  thna  it  does  not  come  again;  itdoea  not  come 
again.**t   Consonantly  lo  tins,  and  to  numbsriess  other  passages  of  a  like 

import,  the  whole  scope  of  the  Veddnta  is  to  teach  a  doctrine,  by  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  an  exemption  from  metempsychosis  shall  be  attainable  ;  and 
to  inculcate  that  as  the  grand  object  to  be  sought,  by  means  indicated. 

Sventnthnaphocianiftofthe^i^<eltlie8Bnie  is  propoaed aa Um xewaid 
of  a  dMBRMMih  aflOttaintanee  with  that  iJiiliMnBilii«»«l  ananMme&L 

In  like  manner  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  Pythagoras  and  Hato  M 
particular,  taught  that  "  the  end  of  philosophy  is  to  free  the  mind  fhMtt 
incumbrances  which  hinder  its  progress  towards  perfection,  and  to  raise  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  immutable  truth,"  and  "  to  disengage  it  from  all 
anunal  pessiona,  that  it  may  rise  above  sensiUe  elgeots  to  the  centeaqdataen 
of  th*  noildof  imeUigenoe.**! 

In  all  systems  of  the  Sdnt*hjfa  the  same  purpose  it  propounded.  "  Futtu'e 
pain,"  Huys  Patanjali,  «  is  to  be  prevented.  A  dear  knowledge  of  discvi> 
minate  truth  is  the  way  of  its  prevention."|| 

It  is  true  knowledge,  as  Capila  and  his  foQowm  insist^lT  alone  can 
sacHM  entire  and  penoanent  ddiverance  from  evil:  wfaenes  tempeail 
ttttmt  whether  ibr  eitdting  pleaiiif«»  or  fbr  nfievii^  mental  and  bodily 


■  AfoiV,  1.  U— 19.  t  CauJ.  on  Car.  t  C'jI.  sutr. 
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sufferance,  are  insufficient  to  tliat  end  ;  and  Uie  spiritual  resources  of  practi- 
cal religion  are  itnperiect ;  Muce  sacrificei  the  most  eflicacioua  of  obaer- 
vutoasi  If  attflackd  iritb  tbe  slaughter  of  lUiiiinK  and  comequentJy  ii  not 
innoeantand  pure;  and  tba heavenly  meed  of  pioii»  aetols  tauuitoty.* 

In  inpport  of  these  poflitkios,  passages  are  dted  from  the  Vedas  declaring 
in  express  terms  the  attainment  of  celestial  bliss  by  celebration  of  sacrifices : 
"  Whoever  performs  an  aitra  mecTha  (or  immolAion  of  a  horse)  conquers  all 
irarlds  i  overcomes  death ;  expiates  sin ;  atones  for  sacrilege."  In  mother 
plaoe»  Imam  and  tlie  leek  of  tiie  aubocdinate  dMuM,  aieintrodueed  endt- 
ing  on  their  aequiation  of  blin.'  **  We  have  drank  An  jmce  d  eide- 
pias,  t  and  are  become  immortal ;  we  ha\  e  attained  efiblgence ;  we  have 
learned  divine  truths.  How  can  a  foe  harm  us  ?  How  can  age  affect  the 
immortality  of  a  deathless  being  ?"t  Yet  it  appears  in  divers  parts  of  the 
Indian  scriptures,  that,  according  to  Hindu  tiieology,  even  Ihoee  deitiea, 
tfMNigh  tamed  hmnorta),  have  bat  a  definite  dnntkm  of  lifi)^  periahing  with 
the  whole  iwcld,  at  its  periodical  diaidhttion.  Many  tfaeuMnda  of /nAw 
and  of  other  Gods  have  passed  away,  in  moeeiaive  periodic  overcome  by 
time  :  for  time  is  hard  to  overcome."5 

Complete  and  peipetuai  exemption  from  every  sort  of  ill  is  the  beatitude 
which  is  propoaed  ibr  attainment  by  acquiittiDn  of  perfect  knofwhidge. 
•(  Abaobte  pnvenlioii  of  all  three  lotte  of  pain,*'  as  an  aphoriamcf  the 
Srfne'Ava'intiinates,  "is  the  highest  purpose  of  soul."||  Those  three' Mwti 
are  evil  proceeding  from  self,  from  external  beings,  or  from  divine  causes  : 
the  first  is  either  bwlily,  as  disease  of  various  kinds  ;  or  mental,  as  cupidity, 
anger,  and  other  passions :  the  two  remaining  sorts  arise  from  external 
•ovramt  one  exoUedby  looie  mnndane  being i  the  olher,  by  die  agency  of 
t  beiii^  of  a  sopefior  eedei^  or  piodnoed  by  a  fiHinlloat  cause. 

True  and  perfect  knowledge,  by  which  ddiveraaoe  from  evil  of  every  kind 
is  attainable,  consists  in  rightly  discriminating  the  principles,  perceptible  and 
imperceptible,  of  the  material  world,  from  the  sensitive  and  cognitive  pnnci- 
ple  which  is  the  immaterial  soul.  Thus  the  Carted  premises,  that  "  the 
inqutiy  coQoenia  means  of  piedadi^  the  three  sorts  of  pahi:  ftrpsinla 
embai  riamnaiU.  Nor  is  tim  Inqniiy  supeifluoas»  becaose  obvious  meens  of 
aUsviatioii  exists  ftr  ribf^Hliitf       finsl  relief  is  not  tfierabv  acoonmlidied. 


*  Gsr.  1.  ■)-  S6ma;  tht  moaii  plant.   Asclcpuu  ackhk 
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The  revealed  mode  is,  like  the  temporal  one,  ineffectual :  for  it  is  impure  ; 
and  it  is  defective  in  some  respects,  as  well  as  excessive  in  otliers.  A  method, 
(fiflbrent  fiom  both,  is  preferably  comistiiig  in  a  diacvimbnlm  knowledge 
of  perceptible  principles,  and  of  the  impercqrtible  one ;  and  of  the  thinkiiif 
soul."* 

The  revealed  mode,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  is  not  theological  doc- 
trine, with  the  knowledge  of  first  principles,  insuring  exemption  from  trans- 
migration y  but  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  enjoined  in  the  practical 
Vidasg  and  especially  liie  immdation  of  victimi^  fat  which  a  heavenly 
reirafd*  *  place  lynoqg  die  Gods»  is  promised. 

It  ii  not  pore*  observes  the  .scholiast,  for  it  is  attended  with  the  slaughter 
of  animals,  which,  if  not  sinful  in  such  cases,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  harm- 
less. The  merit  of  it,  therefore,  is  of  a  mixed  nature.  A  particular  precept 
exprenes  *'  slay  Ae  coDMcrated  victim but  a  general  maxim  ordains 
**  hurt  no  aentient  being."  It  is  defective,  since  even  the  Ood^  IiroaA  and 
the  rest,  perish  at  the  appointed  period.  It  is  in  other  reapecb  excessive^ 
since  the  felicity  of  one  is  a  source  of  unhappincss  to  another. 

Visible  and  temporal  means,  to  which  likewise  reference  is  made  in  the 
text,  are  medicine  and  other  remedies  ibr  bodily  ailment ;  diversion  alle- 
viating mental  ilb ;  a  guard  against  external  injury }  charms  fiw  defence 
from  aoddenta.  Such  expedients  do  not  utterly  predude  suftrance.  But 
true  knoiUedge,  say  Indian  philosopher^  doei  so;  and  they  undertake  to 
teach  the  means  of  its  attainment. 

By  three  kinds  of  evidence,  exclusive  of  intuition,  which  belongs  to  beings 
of  a  superior  order,  demonstration  is  arrived  at,  and  certainty  is  attained,  by 
mankind;  namely, perception,  infeienoy  and iArmatioo.t  All  antboiiliee 
among  the  Sdndh^  (FaTAmiu  and  Capila,  as  wdl  as  tiifltr  nespective 
followers)  concur  in  asserting  these.  Other  sources  of  knowledge,  admitted 
in  diflerent  systems  of  philostophy,  are  reducible  to  these  three.  Compari- 
son, or  analogy,  which  the  logicians  of  Gutama's  school  add  to  that  enume- 
ration, and  tradition  and  other  aiganMnitab  vi^ich  Jaimini  maintains 
capacity,  aspect,  end  privation  of  femr  sorts,  antecedent,  reciprocal,  absofarte^ 
and  total,)  ate  all  coihprehended  therein.  Other  philosophers,  who  reoog* 
nise  fewer  sources  d£  knowledge,  as  CmkankcL,  who  adcnowledgea  percep- 


*  Or.  Land  S,  wilfa  Scholia.      f  Car.  4.  Art.  1. 7,  Cap.  1. 
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liooool/vaiidllie  FmdMka,  wbo  ikiihm  tnillian,  ta»  f^jectedaiiiimilB. 
^ii^t  inthflffitiMi* 

-  *  Infcrenoe  u  of  Hutn  soct%  equally  admitted  by  the  schools  oilheSAi^liga 
and  G6tamA's  Nffdya  ;  and  in  all  distinguished  by  the  same  denominations. 
The  consideration  oi  them  more  properly  belongs  to  the  dialectic  pliilosuphy, 
than  to  tlni;  and  may  therefore  be  potfponed.  It  will  be  here  sufficient  to 
itite  the  aimpint  eiphnation  fimished  bj  «cboliaali  of  the  Cdria.  and 
SStroB,  without  going  into  the  di£fercncea  which  occor  in  tiicir  «ipoailioo«, 
'  One  sort,  th^n,  is  the  inference  of  an  effect  from  a  cause :  the  second  is 
that  of  a  cause  from  an  effect;  tlie  third  is  deduced  from  a  relation  o6iei 
than  that  of  cause  and  efiect.  Examples  of  them  are^  1st,  raiu  anticipated 
flwn  ft  dood  iMn  gidming.-  8d.  Kie  oandndsd  tni  n  vhanoe  amolte 
paoendi.  8d.  A  flower'a  •ppnipriato'  ooloiir  pfOMuned  ivlicie  il»  peculiar 
scent  is  noticed ;  or  motion  of  the  moon'i  otb^  deduced  from  observation  of 
it  in  different  aspects ;  or  saltness  of  the  sea,  concluded  from  that  of  a  ^^ntn- 
pie  of  sea  water  ;  or  bloom  surmised  on  mangoe>tree8  in  general)  when  au 
individual  mangoe  tree  i^  ibuud  in  blossom. 

In  regard  to  the  third  Idnd  of  evidoic^  tnditioo  or  right  aiBnnatioD,t 
ex|dained  «■  intending  tnie  renlatkMWt  ooniniw 

the  VMas  or  leefed  writ»  indndiog  the  recollections  of  those  gifled  mortals, 
who  remember  passages  of  their  former  lives,  and  call  to  mind  event-;  which 
occurred  to  them  in  other  worlds }  and  excluding  on  the  other  hand,  pre* 
tended  revelations  of  imposton  and  barbariani. ' 

In  ft  diakgne  cited  fiom  the  V^Uot  one  of  die  inteilocaton,  the  holy 
JaiofiBavTa,  ftMrti  fail  preeence^  end  coniequent  recollection  of  occuiw 
renoee»  dmHIgh  ten  renovations  of  the  universe  C^Iahdsarga). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  this  third  kind  of  evidence  is  the  affirmation  of 
any  truth  ;  and  comprises  every  mode  of  oral  information  or  verbal  commu- 
nication, whence  knowledge  of  ft  truth  may  be  drawn. 

IVoai  these  three  eodcoes^  by  the  right  exerdae  of  judgment  and  due 
application  of  reasoning,  true  knowledge  is  derived ;  consisting  in  a  disai- 
minative  acquaintance  with  principles:  which,  in  the  Ain'c^ya  systOQi  ftve 
reckoned  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  j  vix. 


*  Com.  on  Car.  S.  \  Pat.  1. 7.  1  Car.  4.  and  5. 
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1.  Katiin^  FtmM  at  MikfnuHt,  Hw  loofc  or  phutic  origin  of  alls 
terand jPnMPiUhff  the  diief  one:  tiie tiiiiv«na]»  material  csok}  sa,mita^ ,^ 

by  the  cosmogony  of  the  Purdnas  (in  several  of  which  the  Sdnfh/a  philofio- 
phy  is  followed)  with  Mdi/d  or  illusion ;  and,  by  mythologiats,  with  Brdhmi 
the  power  or  energy  of  Brahmd.  It  is  eternal  matter,  undiscrete  ;  undistin- 
guishable,  as  destitute  of  parts  \  infenihle»  £K>m  its  e^Bects :  being  produc- 
llff«^  but  no  prodoelioii. 

ft  latelligeiMeb  oallad  BaddfU  nd  Mdmt  or  tte  graat  ooa:  the  ihit 
fcodnetioa  of  nature,  increate,  prolific  ;  being  itself  productive  of  other 
principles.  It  is  identified  hy  the  mytholo^cal  Sdnc'hya  with  the  Hindu 
triad  of  Gods.  A  very  remarkable  passage  of  the  Maisi/a-purdna  cited  in  the 
Sdnc'Ja/a-^ra,  after  declaring  that  the  great  principle  is  produced  "  from 
modified  natur^^  pvooeedi  tQ  affirm,  *<  tiwt  the  ^rwtf  one  becomes  dictiiicllj 
kiKMni,astihreeGoda^  tbraogb  tbe  inflneaeeof  ths  timeqaalitiea  of  goodp 
oefls,  foulness,  and  darkness ;  *  being  one  person,  and  three  Gods.'  (Mi 
m&rtis  trayd  devdh)  namely,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Mahe^wara.  In  the 
aggr^te  it  is  the  deity  i  but,  distributive^  it  appertains  to  individual 
beings." 

3,  Conaeioiiineai^  termed  Ahmedn,  or  more  properly  egotum*  vUdi  if 
dm  fifend  a^ue  of  the  term:  the  peculiar  and  ^ipropriate  finetianof  it  ia 
(a^Anrnfm)  sdfish  conviction,  a  belief  that,  in  perception  and  meditation, 

**  I"  am  concerned  ;  that  the  objects  of  sense  concern  me  ;  in  short,  that 
I  AM.  It  proceeds  from  the  intellectual  principle  and  ia  productive  of 
those  which  follow. 

4—8.  Kvc  subtile  particles,  rudiaMiits,  or  atoms,  danomtimrad  Tmr 
mdtra  g  perceptible  to  beings  of  a  superior  0ffdMr«  but  unapprehended  by  tbt 
grosser  senses  of  mankind  :  derived  from  the  conscious  principle,  and  them* 
selves  productive  of  the  five  grosser  elemeots*  eaith,  water,  fir^  air,  and 
space. 

9—19.  Eleven  organs  of  sense  and  action  (  which  also  are  productions  of 
tim  eonadoos  principle.  Ten  are  extenmlt  nts;  llveof  eenss^and  fiveof 
actum.  Hie  eleventh  is  internal,  an  oigan  bo0i  of  aaose  and  of  action, 

termed  manas  or  mind.  The  five  instruments  of  sensation  are,  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  skin.  The  five  instruments  of  action  are, 
Ist,  voice,  or  the  organ  of  speech  j  Sd,  the  hands  i  Sd,  the  feet ;  4th,  the 
ezcretorjr  terminalion  of  the  intestines  j  5th,  the  oigan  of  generation. 
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Mind,  serving  both  for  mom  and  actirai,  is  an  organ  hy  affinity*  being 
cognate  with  the  rest 

TheM  cl«v«ii  oigaos,  villi  tin  two  principlei  of  iiitelllgaiet  tacl  eoo- 
tdoiMiieaBi  are  lihitlMO  faatranetttl  of  knowledge :  tiuee  intarBet*  and  ten 

external,  likened  to  tliree  warden  and  ten  gates.* 

An  external  sense  perceivei }  the  internal  one  examines ;  consciousneM 
makes  the  selfish  application }  and  intellect  resolves :  an  external  oigan 
executes. 

aO— Si.  live  eletnents,  prodmed  fton  tlie  ive  eletnentary  partkUa  olr 
nufineili.  IM^  A dMiied,  eAerid fluid  (dcdsa\  bccDpjing  space;  it  Itaa 
tin  piroperty  of  audibleness,  being  the  vehicle  of  sound*  derived  from  the 
sonorous  rudiment  or  ethcriai  atom.  2d,  Air,  which  is  endued  with  the 
properties  of  audibleness  and  tangibility,  being  sensible  to  hearing  and 
touch  f  derived  fh>m  the  tangible  rudiment,  or  aerial  atom.  Sd*  Fire,  which 
it  lateMe^ nith  propertlei  of  audBbbnen,  tragllHlityv  and  odloiir^  mnilile 
to  hearing*  toudb,  and  itglit:  derived  fiom  the  colourii^  mdiineB^  or 
igneous  atom.  4Ch,  WaUr,  which  possesses  the  properties  of  audibleness, 
tangibility,  colour  and  savour  being  sensible  to  hearing,  touch,  sight,  and 
taste :  derived  from  the  savoury  rudiment,  or  aqueous  atom.  5tJi,  Eiu-th, 
which  unites  the  properties  of  audibleness,  tangibility,  colour,  savour,  and- 
odour;  being  lenaible  to  heeitaig,  touchy  light,  tMla^  and  aaeD:  derived 
fimn  the  odorous  rudiment,  or  terrene  atom. 

25.  Soul,  termed  PuntshOy  Phims,  or  Atman  ;  which  is  neither  produced 
nor  productive.  It  is  nultitudinoM^  individual,  aensitiveb  eternal,  unalter« 
able^  immaterial. 

Tbe  iktaiAtA  iim^JijfM  recognises  the  same  princqples ;  undenlnfin^ 
however,  bj  Fwurikh  not  faidividual  soul  alooe^  but  likewite  Ooo  (Ii90n\ 
the  nder  of  the  wbrld. 

These  twenty-five  principles  are  summarily  contrasted  in  the  Cdricd. 
"  Nature,  root  of  all,  is  no  production.  Seven  principles ;  the  grkat  or 
intellectual  one,  &c.,  are  productions  and  productive.  Sixteen  are  produc- 
tions (unjrftiABetbejL  Said  is  neither  a  production,  nor  productive."t 

To  this  peisige  a  dose  resemblance  wiH  be  lemarked  in  one  wMeh  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  Erigena's  treatise  De  Divisione  Nalnrae,  where  he  dis- 
tinguishea  these  four;  '*  That  which  creates  and  is  not  created  (that  which 


*  Gr.SS— S5.  t  Car.S. 
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is  created  and  creates}  that  which  is  created  and  crailes  not;  and  that 
whicli  neither  crwtn  nor  is  cretted."* 
In  S0venl  oflin  Ci^NmiiM  of  die 

tnz.,  "  eight  productive  principleit  end  sixteen  productions."  + 

It  is  for  coiiteniiilatioii  of  nature,  and  for  abstraction  from  it,  that  union 
of  soul  with  nature  takes  place,  as  the  halt  and  the  blind  join  for  convey- 
ance and  lor  guidance :  (one  bearing  and  directed,  tlie  other  borne  and 
diiectiug).  By  that  unbrn  of  aoid  md  natam,  cmtion,  ooniiitiqg  in  the. 
devd<^»ineqt  of  intoned^  and  the  rest  of  the  ptinciplei^  is  elfeeted. 

The  soul's  wish  is  fruition,  or  liberation.  For  either  purpose,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  invested  with  a  subtile  person,  towards  the  formation  of  which 
the  evolution  of  principles  proceeds  no  further  than  the  elementary  rudi- 
inents.:^  This  is  composed  then  of  intellect,  consciousness,  and  mind,  as 
ifdl  as  the  zeet  of  the  oignit  and  iwtrumenO  of  Ufep  coi^oined  with  parti- 
dM,  or  dementaij  mdinientik  of  five  lorts:  tliua  seventeen  principles  enter 
into.ita  compositioii.^ 

This  person,  or  subtile  frame,  termed  linga,  linga-sarlra,  or  sucshma- 
sarira,  is  primeval,  produced  from  original  nature  at  the  earliest  or  initial 
development  of  principles.  ,  It  is  unconfined }  too  subtile  for  restraint  or 
Undmnoe  (and  thence  tatmed  alMUb^  suipainiig  the  wind  in  swiftness):- 
incapable  <^  ei^ojment*  nntil  it  be  invested  with  a  grosser  bod^,  aflbctad 
nevertheless  by  sentiments. 

This  is  termed  the  rudimental  creation  (Janmdtriusarga). 

The  notion  of  an  animated  atom  seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
reined  dc^gma  of  an  immaterial  soul,  and  the  difficulty  which  a  gross 
undentanding  finds  in  grasping  die  comprdiension  of  individual  eiisteno^ 
unattached  to  matter.  ' 

The  grosser  body,  with  which  a  soul  clad  in  its  subtile  person  is  invested 
for  the  purpose  of  fruition,  is  composed  of  the  five  elements ;  or  of  four, 
excluding  tlie  etherial,  according  to  some  authorities  \  or  of  one^  earth 
alone,  acoHdii^  to  olfaan.|  That  grosser  body,  propagated  by  generation, 
is  perishable.  The  aubtile  pecslNi  is  more  durably  transnigratiiy  throiigh 
successive  bodiesi  whidi  it  assume^  as  a  mfanie  shifts  hb  di^gnisa%  to  tepre- 
sent  various  characters. 


*  J.  fleoti.  Erigeiue  de  div.  nat.  lib.  5.    f  GmUm,  B«/m  and  Maiirfya  qwwiilsA 
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According  to  Capila,*  as  he  is  interpreted  by  his  scholiast,  there  is  inter- 
mediately a  corporeal  trame  composed  of  the  five  elements,  but  tenuous  or 
idined.  It  himMA mmkfkdHa tarira,  and  to  the  vehicle  of  tfaa  wibta» 
penoa. 

It  is  this,  rather  than  the  subtile  person  itself,  whidi  in  Patanjali's  Ytga 
sastra  is  coticeived  to  extend,  like  the  flame  of  •  kmp  over  tti  widct  to  e 
small  distance  above  the  skull. 

The  corporeal  creation  {bhatUka-targa),  consisting  of  souls  invested 
irith  gross  bodies^  comprises  eight  ocden  of  nqpoior  beingi^  and  five  of 
inferior  {  which,  toigelher  vith.inen,  frfio  ferns  ft  chn  afiort^  oonititnte 
fourteen  orders  of  beingi,  diatribttted  in  three  worlds,  or  classes. 

The  eight  superior  orders  of  beings  bear  appellations  familiar  to  Hindu 
theology :  Brahma^  Prqjdpaiis,  Indras,  Pitris,  Gand' harvas,  Yacshas,  Mac- 
aibeiflf,  aud  Fiidchat ;  gods  or  demi-gods,  demons  and  evil  spirits. 

The  inferior  orden  of  bciiiga  are  quadrupeds,  diitiagaiahed  in  two  ofderi  J 
teds;  reptilea,  fishea,  and inaedi;  vegetables  and  unoigamc  atdialBDoea. 

Above  ia  the  abode  of  goodness,  peopled  by  beings  of  superior  orders ; 
virtue  prevails  there,  and  consequent  bliss,  imperfect  however,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  transient.  Beneath  is  the  abode  of  darkness  or  illusion,  where  beings 
of  an  inierior  order  dwell ;  stolidi^  or  dulneas  ia  there  prevalent.  Between  • 

SB  ^Is^ft  It^ittflBdflt  ^R^^N^t^lp  ^K^lft^BIP^^  i^il^fliflsft^t0fp  ^9^^  ^^flHMl^KK  ^^^PQ^^1^9QSU9ftt6^^^  ^^Fltlfc 

continual  misery. 

Throughout  these  worlds,  sentient  soul  experiences  ill  arising  from  decajr 
and  death,  until  it  be  finally  liberated  iVom  its  union  with  person. 

Besides  the  grosser  corporeal  creation  and  the  subtile  or  personal,  all 
belonging  to  tiin  mntnriil  wodd*  the  SAu'hfa  distinguishes  an  intdlectual 
cfontioii  (pn(gM9»mrga  or  ftMweiarye)}  conalsthig  of  the  alfectionB  of 
intellect  its  sentiments  or  fiundties,  which  are  enumerated  in  four  classes, 
m  obstructing,  disabling  ooDtentia^  or  perfectiiig  the  understanding}  and 
amount  to  fifly. 

Obstructions  of  the  intellect  are  error,  conceit,  pasaioi^  hatred,  fear : 
whidI  ace  severally  denominated  obscurity,  iOunon,  extreme  illuaion,  gloom, 
and  attar  dsrhnoas.  These  again  are  subdivided  into  nzty-two  sorts :  error 
MMupriring  eight  species ;  illusion,  aa  nsany ;  extreme  iilnsioi^  ten  j  0oom, 
c^^iteenj  and  utter  darkness,  the  same  number. 


•  CAv  a.  10. 11. 
Vok  L  F 
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Error,  or  obscurity,  mistakes  irrational  nature,  intollecf,  conRclousness,  or 
any  one  <^  the  five  elementary  atoms,  for  the  soul,  and  imagines  liberation 
to  consist  in  absorption  into  one  of  tboae  eight  prolific  princi|ries. 

Conceit^  tamed  illusion,  imagines  transcendent  power,  in  any  of  its  eight 
modes,  to  be  deliverance  from  evil.  Thna  iMiiiga  of  a  nperior  otdett  as 
Indra  and  tho  rest  of  the  t^oiis,  who  possess  transcendent  power  of  vmj 
sort,  conceive  it  to  be  perpetual,  and  believe  themselves  immortal. 

Passion,  called  extreme  illusion,  concerns  the  five  objects  of  sense  i  sound, 
tad^  colow,  savour,  and  odomr}  redconed  to  be  twice  as  manj,  Mdiflbcent 
to  man  and  to  superior  beinga. 

Envy,  or  hatred,  denominated  gloom,  rdiites  to  the  same  ten  olijeGts  of 
sense,  and  to  eightfold  tvansoendent  power,  fiiroisbing  die  meaas  of  their 
enjoyment. 

Fear,  named  utter  darkness,  regards  the  same  eighteen  subjects^  and  con&ists 
in  the  dread  offfl  nttendant  on  tiieir  losabj  deadior  by  depriTation  of  power. 

DilabiKtf  of  intellee^  wliicb  conslltates  the  second  dass,  conprinag 
iweOijM^ht  species,  arises  from  defect  or  injury  of  organs,  which  are 
eleven  :  and  to  these  eleven  shorts  are  added  the  contraries  of  the  two  next 
classes,  containing,  the  one  nine,  and  the  other  eight  species,  making  a  total 
of  twenty-ei^t.  Deafness,  blindness,  deprivation  of  taste,  want  of  sroeU, 
nunbednesB^  dnmbnessi  handlesmess,  lameness,  eostifenessk  impotenoe,  and 
madness^  are  disabililiea  preventing  performance  of  functions. 

Content,  or  acquiescence,  which  forms  the  third  class,  is  either  internal 
or  external :  the  one  four-fold,  the  other  five-fold ;  viz.  internal,  Ist,  con- 
cerning nature ;  as,  an  opinion  that  a  discriminative  knowledge  of  nature  is 
a  mo^iiieetioa  of  tfiat  principle  itself,  wiA  n  couefMat'expeetlliOB  of 
deKvcnnce  bj  the  act  of  nsAore.  fd^'  Coaoenring  the  ^fuadnate  6um% 
as  a  belief  that  asizetic  observances  suttee  to  ensure  liberatioa.  94,  Caw- 
ceniing  time ;  as  a  fancy  that  deliverance  will  come  in  course,  withoot 
study.  4th,  Concerning  luck  ;  as  a  supposition  that  its  attainment  depends 
on  destiny.  External  acquiescence  relates  to  abstinence  from  enjoyment 
japtm  lenqpofil  muUws;  aaoely,  1st,  anreioea  ftbm  Ae  tforiileof  ainuisif 
tioR}  or,  fld,  ftem  thfltof  preservaifiea^  m^M,  nlufitaiM*  to  iunr  bssi 
consequent  on  use;  or,  4th,  evil  attending  on  liraitidit}  or,  Jthr  mMmju  of 
hurting  objects  by  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  perfecting  of  the  intellect  is  the  fourth  cla.ss,  and  comprises  eight 
species.  Perfection  consists  ia  the  prevention  of  evil ;  and  this  being  three- 
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fold,  itfi  prevention  is  so  likewise :  as  is  the  consequent  perfection  of  the 
•■iantaadinf .  Thit  ii  direct  Tbe  iwiMiimng  fife  apedM  aie  indirect, 
viM,nuoaiagi  onlinitnictioii;  etndy;  wniaible  intercowie ;  and  puri^, 
internal  and  nteinal  (or,  according  to  another  iatnpratataon,  libcnlity). 
They  are  means  of  arri\'ing  at  perfection. 

The  Sdnc'ht/a,  as  other  Indian  systems  of  philosophy,  is  much  engaged 
with  tlie  consideration  of  what  is  termed  the  three  qualities  (jguna) :  if 
indeed  quality  be  here  the  proper  import  of  the  term ;  fiir  the  admliaat  ef 
Cafila  understands  it  as  meaning,  not  quality  or  accident,  but  substance,  a 
modification  of  nature,  fettering  the  soul}  conformably  with  another 
acceptation  of  gvna,  signifying  a  cord.* 

The  first,  and  highest,  is  goodness  {saltwd).  It  is  alleviating,  enlight* 
wska^  attmded  with  pleasure  and  happinen ;  aikl  virtue  predominatea  in  it 
lafireitispravBlent;  vhecefotefianMascendSfandqMricsfiyiqiwBnb.  In 
man,  wbenitabcnad^asitdoesin  bdogiof  asiqpeiiororder,  itis  thecause 
of  virtue. 

The  second  and  middlemost  is  foulness  or  passion  (rajas  or  tgas).  It  is 
active,  urgent  and  variable  i  attended  with  evil  and  misery.  In  air  it  pre- 
dondnales :  wherefore  wind  moras  tnmsverselj.  In  living  beings  it  is  the 
«iiiM  ef  vice. 

Tbe  third  and  lowest  is  darkness  (tanuu).   It  is  heavy  and  obstructive  : 

attended  with  sorrow,  dulnejis,  and  illusion.  In  earth  and  water  it  predo> 
minates,  wherefore  they  fall  or  tend  downwards.  In  Uving  beings  it  is  the 
cause  of  stolidity. 

Hubs  duee  quaUtieB  are  not  ncse  accidents  of  nature*  but  are  of  its 
muoBa,  and  enter  into  its  composition.  **  We  speak  of  the  qualities  of 
nature,  as  we  do  oC  the  trees  of  a  forest,"  say  the  Sdnc'hyas.-\  In  the 
Vidas  they  are  pronounced  to  be  successive  modifications,  one  of  the  other : 
"All  was  darkness:  commanded  to  change,  darkness  took  tiie  taint  of 
^fontnMt :  and  thi9»  again  i^iHrnwiHiiMlftf^         «i  tiw  focm  of  goodnent" 

TbagrctMiperste five  purpose^  bymuonof  oppoates:  as*  laaqi^  which 
is  composed  of  oil,  a  wid^  and  flame,  j;  substances  inimical  and  contrary. 

Taking  the  three  qualities  by  which  nature  is  modified,  for  principles  or 
categories,  the  number,  before  enumerated*  is  raised  to  tw^ty-eight  ^  as  is 
by  some  authorities  maintained.^ 

*  yi^njfdn.  on  Cop.  1.  60.  f  Sdnc'l^iMdra.  X  Ctfr.  IS. 
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To  the  iutellect  appertain  eight  modes,  effects,  or  properties  :  four  par> 
taking  of  goodnev ;  namely,  virtue,  knowledge,  di^Mwaion,  and  power ;  and 
ibiir,  which  are  the  revana  of  thoie^:  and  partaka  of  dai1aia«,  vUt.  who,  anar, 
incontinency,  and  powerlessness. 

Virtue  here  intends  moral  or  religious  merit.  Knowledge  is  either  exterior 
or  interior  ;  that  is,  temporal  or  spiritual.  Interior  or  spiritual  knowledge 
discriminates  soul  from  nature,  and  operates  its  deliverance  from  evil. 
iEzterknr  or  taaq»onl  knowledge  comprehanda  bolj  wiiU  and  mtty  adaoMw 
but  adf-knowledget 

Dispassion  likewise  is  either  exterior  or  interior ;  as  proceeding  from  a 
temporal  motive,  aversion  from  trouble  ;  or  a  spiritual  impulM^  the  OODVic? 
tion  that  nature  is  a  dream,  a  mere  juggle  and  illusion. 

Power  is  eight'fold :  eonsiMing  in  the  faculty  of  shrinking  intu  a  minola 
fimn,  to  which  every  thing  is  pervioas$  or  aniargirig  to  a  gigaatic-body ;  or 
assuming  levity  (rismg  along  a  sunbeam  to  the  solar  orb) ;  or  possessing 
unlimited  reach  of  organs  (as  touching  the  moon  with  the  tip  of  a  finger) } 
or  irresistible  will  (for  instance,  sinking  into  the  earth,  as  easily  as  in  water)  : 
dominion  over  all  beings  anunate  or  inanimate ;  faculty  of  changing  the 
course  of  nature}  abili:^  to  aceomidirii  eveiy  thing  daand. . 

The  notion,  that  such  transcendent  power  is  attainable  by  man  in  tliia 
life,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Sdnt^hya  sect  It  is  generally  iirnvalant  anuNig 
the  Hindus-,  and  amounts  to  a  belief  of  magic.  A  Yogi,  imagined  to  hatn 
acquired  such  faculties,  is,  to  vulgar  apprehension,  a  sorcerer,  and  is  ao 
represented  in  many  a  drama  and  popular  tale. 

OneofthefiNir  chapters  of  Patahyau's  Y^a-td^ra  (die  idard^  raktas 
almoat  exdusivety  to  this  snbjact,  fram  which  it  takes  its  title.  It  is  full  of 
directions  fiir  bodily  and  mental  exercises,  consisting  of  intensely  profound 
meditation  on  special  topics,  accompanied  by  suppression  of  breath,  and 
restraint  of  the  senses,  while  steadily  maintaining  prescribed  postures.  By 
such  exercises,  the  adept  acquirei  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  past  and 
futui^  remote  or  hiddenj  he  dhFinca  the  thoogbts  of  othen,  gaina  the 
StWIgtib  of  an  elephant,  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  the  !wiflnc8S  of  the  wind  ; 
flies  in  the  air,  floats  in  water,  dives  into  the  earth,  coutamplalaa  all  worlds 
atone  glance,  and  performs  other  strange  feats. 

But  neither  power,  however  transcendent,  nor  dispassion,  nor  virtue, 
however  mecitorious^  tuflices  for  the  attainment  of  beatitude.  It  serves  but 
to  prepare  thejMwl  for  that  absorbed  cttetemplation,  l»y  which  the  great 
purpose  of  deliveranoe  is  to  be  accomplished. 
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The  promptest  racxle  of  attaining  beatitude,  through  absorbed  contempIa> 
tioD,  is  devotion  to  God  \  conaisting  in  repeated  muttering  of  his  mystical 
muae,  dw  •yOable  om^  at  Oe  mm  time  mwiitating  H«  dgnMcation.  It  ii 
tiiis  whidi  oonstitiitiM  efllcadous  devotion,  whereby  the  deity,  jmpitimted, 
confers  on  the  votary  the  boon  that  is  sought ;  precluding  all  impediments ; 
and  effecting  the  attaininent  of  an  inward  sentiment,  that  preperea  the  Mut 
for  liberation. 

**Goi>,  UwABA,  the  supreme  mler,**  according  to  Patamjali,*  « is  a  soul 
or  qpirit^  dtatinct  llrom  other  toids;  unaAeted  by  tiie  iUa  witii  whidi  they 
are  beset ;  unconeemed  with  good  or  bad  deeds  and  their  consequences, 
tiaA  with  fancies  or  passing  thoughts.  In  him  is  the  utmost  omniscience. 
He  is  the  instructor  of  the  earliest  beings  that  have  a  b^;inning,  (the  deitiee 
of  mythology) ;  himself  infinite,  unlimited  by  time." 

Cahla,  oo  the  oiher  band*  dedes  an  UwARA,  fulAr  of  tilt  woiid  by  volition : 
alleging  tint  tiiera  is  no  proof  of  God's  existence^  miperceived  by  the  sensei^ 
not  inferred  from  reasoning,  nor  yet  reveBled.t  He  adcnowled^es  indeed  a 
being  issuing  from  nature,  who  is  intelligence  absdute;  source  of  all  indi- 
vidual intelligences  ;  and  origin  of  other  existences  successively  evolved  and 
developed.  He  expressly  affirms,  "  that  the  truth  of  such  an  Iswara  is 
deaonetrated:"!  theereatorof woild^  in snch senseof cnalion:  ftr  **tbe 
Mdstence  of  eHbdi^"  he  sajrs,  **n  dependent  iqpoo  cooseionsnesa,  not  upon 
lAwABA  and  **  all  else  is  from  the  great  principle,  intellect "S  Yet  that 
being  is  finite ;  having  a  beginning  and  an  end ;  dating  from  the  grand 
development  of  the  universe,  to  terminate  with  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  But  an  infinite  being,  creator  and  guide  of  the  universe  by  voUUon, 
CarnA  positivdy  disavowa.||  **  Detached  fiom  nature^  unaficted  therBfore 
byconseioasnesfl^  and  the  rest  of  nature's  trammds,  he  could  have  no  in* 
ducement  to  creation;  fettered  by  nature,  he  could  not  be  capable  of 
creation.  Guidance  requires  proximity,  as  the  iron  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet}  and  in  like  manner,  it  is  by  proximity  that  living  souls  govern 
individual  bodies,  enKghtened  by  animation  as  hot  iron  is  by  beat." 

Fsssages  of  admitted  attthority,  in  whidk  Goo  b  named,  relate^  according 
to  CanLAand  his  ftlhnren^  eitiber  to  a  liberated  soul,  or  to  a  mythological 
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deity,  or  that  superior  not  supreme  being  whom  mythology  places  in  the 
nddvl  of  Ae  mundane  egg^ 

Satk  n  tibe  enenlnl  ind  dunacteriitie  diftreace  of  Cafila**  and  Patait. 
)ALi%  the  etiiewlicel  and  ddntical,  Afnc^oi. 

In  less  momentous  matters  they  diflfer,  not  upon  points  of  doctrine,  but  in 
the  degree,  in  which  the  exterior  exercises,  or  abstruse  reasoning  and  study, 
are  weighed  upon,  as  ret^uisite  preparations  of  absorbed  contemplati<Hi. 
Patamiau'b  Ydga-tdUra  is  oocopied  iritb  derotioBal  occciae  and  mental 
ahrtnclion,  nritdutng  body  and  mind.  Catila  ia  mora  engaged  wHh  in- 
veatjgation  of  principles  and  reasoning  vapaa  them.  One  is  more  mystic 
and  fanatical.  The  other  makes  a  nearer  appioadl  to  fAiloaophical 
tion,  however  mistaken  in  its  conclusions. 

The  manner,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  or  categories  that 
are  recognised  by  tbe  SUbm^ig^  nmy  be  aoqniiedt  ii  aetfttfli  in  tiie  dried  .- 
**  SennUe  olgeett  become  known  by  peiceptian.  It  ia  by  inftience  or  rea- 
soning, that  acquaintance  with  things  transcending  the  senses  is  attained. 
And  a  truth,  which  is  neither  to  be  directly  perceived  nor  to  be  inferred  by 
reasoning,  is  deduced  from  revelation.  For  various  causes,  things  may  be 
imperceptible  or  unpercetved;  distance,  nearness,  minuteness  j  confusion, 
coneealment;  predominance  of  odier  matters!  defect  of  oigana  or  inatten> 
tion.  It  is  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  nature,  not  to  the  noOiezistence  of  this 
original  principle,  that  it  is  not  apprehended  by  the  senses,  but  inferred 
from  its  effects.  Intellect  and  the  rest  of  the  derivative  principles  are 
effects ;  whence  it  is  concluded  as  their  cause }  in  some  respects  anaIo>- 
gous,  but  in  otbera  dimfaailar.*'* 

**  Effibct  subsists  antecedently  to  the  operation  of  cause a  maxim  not  * 
unlike  tbat  andent  one  tbat  «noddng  oomce  of  nodiing,"  for  it  is  tbe 

material,  not  tile  efficient,  cause,  which  is  here  spoken  of. 

The  reasons  alleged  by  the  Sdnc'hi/asi  arc,  that  "  what  exists  not,  can  by 
no  operation  of  a  cause  be  brought  into  existence :"  that  is,  effects  are 
educts,  rather  than  products.  Oil  is  in  the  seed  of  sesamum,  before  it  is 
expcened }  rice  is  in  tbe  husk  before  it  ia  peded ;  milk  is  in  tbe  udder  befiwe 
it  is  drawn.  *<  Materials,  too^  are  selected,' wfaldi  are  apt  fiar  tiie  purpose:** 
milk,  not  water,  is  taketj  to  make  curds.  "  Every  thing  is  not  by  every 
means  possible:"  cloth,  not  earthen  ware,  may  be  made  with  yarn.  "  What 
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is  capable,  does  thal^  to  which  it  is  c<wprtwl:"'tf  potter  dowaotwMW 
lAoA,  but  aiakea  •  jar»  fiom  almnp  of  day,.  wiA  m  iriied  and  other  imple- 
menla.   **The  nature  of  cause  and  cAct  is  the  same  :**  s  pioce  of  dodi 

•.&Otn  not  essentially  differ  from  the  yarn  of  wl^ich  it  is  wove  ;  as  an  OK  doit 
from  a  horse  :  barley,  not  rice  or  peas,  grows  out  of  barley-conis. 

"  There  is  a  general  cause,  which  is  uudistuiguiiihable."  *  This  position 
ii  supported  by  divers  argumests.  **Spedlic  olgects  are  finite  they  are 
iDoltituduioiuaiidiiotiiiuvaBnl:  Hhere  niiat  then  be  a  su^e  att>pernidii^ 
cause.  Another  argument  i»  drawn  from  afSnity :  "  homogeneousness  indi> 
catea  a  cause."  An  earthen  jar  implies  a  lump  of  clay  of  which  it  is  made : 
a  golden  coronet  presumes  a  mass  of  gold  of  which  it  was  fabricated  :  see- 
ing a  rigidly  abstemious  novice,  it  is  readily  concluded,  says  the  scholiast, 
•dui  Us  pairants  an  of  tiie  saoardotal  tribe.  There  miHt  Aea  be  a  eause 
beariag  aJltoity  to  eflbcts  which  are  seen.  Another  reason  ia  **  ezistenee  of 
eflfects  through  energy  :*'  tiiere  must  he  a  cause  adequate  to  the  eiflbelb  A 
potter  is  capable  of  fabricating  pottery  :  he  makes  a  pot,  not  a  ear,  nor  a 
jnece  of  cloth.  The  main  argument  of  the  Sdnc'hj/as  on  this  point  is  "  the 
parting  or  issuing  of  effects  from  caus^  and  the  re-union  of  the  universe.** 
A  type  of  tins  is  the  ttwloiss^  wUdi  puts  fixrth  its  limbic  and  again  retiacts 
them  within  iU  shelL  So  at  the  general  destruction,  or  consummatioa.  of 
all  things,  taking  place  at  an  appointed  period,  the  five  elements,  earth, 
water,  fire,  air,  and  etlier,  constituting  the  three  worlds,  are  withdrawn  in 
the  inverse  order  of  that  in  which  they  proceeded  from  the  primary  princtp 
pies,  returning  step  by  step  to  their  tfnt  causes  the  dU«^  and  undistinguish- 
aUe  on^  wMdi  is  natore. 

It  operates  hy  means  of  the  three  qualities  of  goodness,  foulness,  and  darii- 
ness.  It  docs  so  by  mixture;  as  the  confluence  of  three  streams  forms  one 
river;  for  example,  the  Ganges  :  or  as  threads  interwoven  constitute  a  piece 
of  clotli :  and  as  a  picture  is  a  result  of  the  union  of  pigments.  It  operates 
•**  by  modSMaiaiM**  too :  as  water,  dropped  fion  a  doiid,  ahaoibad  by  the 
KMts  of  plants,  and  earned  into  4o  fruit,  acquires  special  istvour,  so  are 
diflerent  objects  diversified  by  Ae  influence  of  the  several  qualities  respec- 
tively. Thus,  frotTi  one  chief  cause,  which  is  nature,  spring  three  dissimilar 
worlds,  observes  the  sclioUast,  peopled  by  gods  enjoying  bUss  ;  by  men  suf- 
fering pain;  by  inferior  animals  affected  with  dullness.    It  is  owing  to 
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prevalence  of  pmticnkr  qualitiea.  In  die  gods,  goodnen  prendK 
fitolneM  md  durknew  are  ibragn :  and  therefore  are  the  gods  mxgamuify 
happy.    In  man,  foulness  is  prevalent;  and  goodness  and  darkness  an 

strangers :  wherefore  man  is  eminently  wretched.  In  animals,  darkness 
predouuiiates  j  and  goodness  and  foulness  are  wanting :  and  therefore  are 
mumab  eztpemdy  duU 

The  enstenoe  of  soul  Is  demonstrated  bjr  several  aigonwots:*  **  The 
assemblage  of  sensible  objects  is  for  another's  use as  a  bed  is  for  a 
sleeper,  a  chair  for  a  sitter :  tl)at  other,  who  uses  it,  must  be  a  sensitive 
being;  ami  the  sensitive  being  is  soul.  The  converse  of  sensible  objects 
endued  with  the  thr^  (qualities,  goodness,  foulness,  and  darkness,  indiscri- 
minate common,  inanimate  and  prolific,  most  cadal^  devoid  of  qualities^ 
discrinnnafeek  and  so  fiNrth :  and  diat  is  sooL  **  There  nnst  be  anpetintend- 
ence  as  there  is  a  charioteer  to  a  car :  the  superintendent  <^  inanimate 
matter  is  soul.  "  There  must  be  one  to  enjoy  "  what  is  formed  for  enjoy- 
ment :  a  spectator,  a  witness  of  it :  that  spectator  is  soul.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  abstraction the  wise  and  unwise  alike  desire  a  termination  of 
vidssitude:  holy  writ  and  mighty  sages  tend  to  that  consmnmalioaj  the 
final  and  abaolute  extinclioa  of  every  sort  of  pain :  there  must  tiien  be  a 
being  capable  of  abstraction,  essentially  unconnected  with  pleasure  pain, 
and  illusion  :  and  that  being  is  soul. 

There  in  not  one  soul  to  all  bodies,  as  a  string  on  which  pearls  are  strung : 
but  a  separate  soul  for  each  pazticnlar  bodty.  <*MnfaibMle  of  aoola"  b 
proved  by  the  fiillowingafgttment8.t  «  Birth,  deadi,  and  die  hutrasaenla  of 
life  are  allotted  sevcially :"  if  one  soul  animated  all  bodies,  one  being  bom^ 
all  would  be  born  ;  one  dying,  all  would  die  ;  one  being  blind,  or  deaf,  or 
dumb,  all  would  be  blind,  or  deaf,  or  dumb  ;  one  seeing,  all  would  see  ; 
one  iieahng,  ail  would  hear ;  one  speaking,  all  would  speak.  Birtii  is  the 
union  of  soul  witb  inftrameots,  namdy  intellect^  consdouaness,  mind  and 
corporeal  oigansj  it  Is  not  a  modification  of  soul,  for  soul  is  unalterable* 
Death  is  its  abandonment  of  them;  not  an  extinction  of  it}  for  it  is  un- 
perishable.  Soul  then  is  multitudinous.  "  Occupations  are  not  at  one  time 
universally  the  same  :"  if  one  soul  animatetl  all  beings,  then  all  bodies  would 
be  stirred  by  the  same  influence,  but  it  is  not  so :  some  are  engaged  in  vir- 
tue i  others  occupied  with  vice;  some  restraining pasaiona }  odiecB  yielding 
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to  them }  some  involved  in  error ;  others  seeking  knowledge.  Soub  there> 
ion  are  mimeroiUi  ■*  Qual^ies  adBfect  diflfoceody one  is  liappy ;  anodier 
miserable ;  and  again,  another  atupid^  •  The  gods  are  ever  1m|^' (  maiifiiii- 
happy ;  inferior  aniinali^  dulL  Were  tiiere  but  one  soui  dl  would  be 

alike. 

Tlie  attributes  of  the  several  principles,  material  and  immaterial,  discrete 
and  undiscretc,  perceptible  and  imperceptible,  are  compared  and  contrasted. 

A  discrete  pfindpV*  as  is  alBnned  by  the  Sdmf^as,*  -  cainsble:" 
it  is  unetemal  "  inconstant;'*  one  while  apparent,  at  another  time  evanescent : 
it  is  "unpervading,"  not  entering  into  all;  for  effect  is  possessed  with  its 
cause,  not  cause  with  its  eHect :  it  is  acted  upon,  and  "  mutable,"  changing 
irom  one  body  to  another :  it  is  "  multitudinous ;"  for  there  are  so  mai^ 
Blindiiintdlects,  &c.,  as  diere  are  sends  sniantiDigboifiesi  it  is  *'  supported,* 
resting  upon  its  cause:  it  is  invotvable^  *'nieigiDg*'  one  into  anotlier,  and 
Implying  one;  die  other :  it  is  cotgund*"  consisting  of  pwts  or  qualities,  as 
sound,  taste,  smell,  &c. :  it  is  "  governed,"  or  dependent  on  another's  will. 

"  The  undiscrete  principle"  is  in  all  these  respects  the  reverse :  it  is  cause- 
leas  }  eternal ;  all  pervaUiug  j  immutable,  or  unacted  upon  }  single,  as  being 
die  one  cause  of  three  orders  of  lidqga ;  unsupported  (relying  bat  on 
dself)  s  munvotvaUe(not  aseigin^  or  implying)}  nncoi^unet,  cnnsisdng  of 
no  parts;  self'Tuled. 

Discrete  principles,  as  well  as  the  undiscrete  one,  have  the  three  qualities 
of  goodness,  foulness,  and  darkness :  the  one  (nature)  having  them  in  its 
own  right,  as  its  form  or  properties  j  the  rest,  because  they  are  its  effects : 
as  Uadc  yarn  makes  Uadccbdi.  They  are  nndiscriminating»  or  ••indiscri- 
minate s**  not  ^f^nfpinAiwtg  quality  fiom  quality,  and  conlbunding  nature 
with  qualities:  for  nature  is  not  distinct  from  itself;  nor  arc  qualities  sepa- 
rate from  it  They  are  "  objects"  of  apprehension  and  enjoyment  for  every 
sou),  external  to  discriminative  knowledge,  but  subjects  of  it.  They  are 
**  commofi'*  like  an  utensil,  orBkenbsflot  They  are  "irsationaP'  ormuen* 
tienti  unaware  of  pdn  or  pleasure:  fiom  an  insenriUe  lump  of  day  comes 
an  insensible  eardien  pot  They  are  "  prolific ;"  one  produdng  or  gene* 
rating  another :  nature  produciqg  intellect*  and  intellect  genenting  oon> 
•dousness*  and  ao  forth* 
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Soul  on  the  contrary  is  devoid  of  qualities  ;  it  is  discriminative ;  it  is  no 
object  of  enjoyment ;  it  is  several  or  peculiar  }  it  is  sensitive,  aware  of  pain 
ploMure ;  unprolific,  for  nollung  is  geneistod  by  it 

In  these  respects  it  diAcs  from  all  tiie  other  priodples :  on  certain  points 
it  conforms  with  tibe  undiscrete  principle*  and  difflsia  from  the  discrete :  in 
one  regard  it  acrrces  with  these  and  disagrees  with  the  other :  for  it  is  not 
sincle,  but  on  the  contrary  multitudinous;  and  it  is  causeless,  eternal,  per. 
vaduig,  immutable,  unsupported,  unmerging  or  unimplying,  unconjunct 
(consisting  of  no  parts),  self-governed. 

The  attributes  the  perceptible*  discrete  principles  and  of  the  undiscrete 
indefinite  one^  are  considered  to  be  proved*  by  the  influence  of  the  three 
qualities  in  one  instance,  and  their  absence  in  the  converse;  and  Iiy  con- 
fonnity  of  cause  and  effect :  an  argunu  lU  nuich  and  frequently  relied  upon. 
It  coQcerns  the  material,  not  the  efficient,  cause. 

From  the  contrast  between  soul  and  the  odier  prindptes,  it  fbHows,  as  the 
Cirkd'[  affirms^  that  **soul  is  witness,  bystander,  spectator,  solitary  and 
passive.  Therrfbre,  by  reason  of  union  with  it,  insensible  body  seems  sen- 
sible :  and,  though  the  qualities  be  active,  the  stranger  (soul)  appears  as'  the 
agent" 

**  Though  inanimate,  native  performs  tte  office  of  preparing  tfie  soul  for 
its  deliverance,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  ft  function  <^  milk,  an  unintelligent 

substance,  to  nourish  the  calf.*'^ 

Nature  is  likened  to  a  female  dancer,  exhibiting  herself  to  soul,  as  to  an 
audience,  and  is  rcproaclicd  with  sluunelessnes.s  for  repeatedly  exjjosing  her- 
self to  the  rude  gaze  of  tlie  spectator.  **  She  desists,  however,  when  she 
has  sufficiently  shown  hersdf.  She  does  so^  because  she  has  been  seen ;  he 
desists,  because  he  has  seen  her.  There  is  no  further  use  fye  the  world': 
yet  the  connexion  of  soul  and  nature  still  subsists."^ 

By  attainment  of  spiritual  knowledge,  through  the  study  of  principles, 
the  conclusive,  incontrovertible,  single  trutli  is  learned,  so  the  Cdrkd 
declares  i|  that  "  neither  I  am,  nor  is  aught  mine,  nor  I  exist** 

**  All,  which  passes  in  oonsdousnesi^  in  intellect  is  reflected  by  the  soid, 
as  an  image  which  sullies  not  the  crystal,  but  appertains  not  to  it.  Possessed 
of  this  sdf-knowledge^  soul  oontempktes  at  ease  nature  thereby  debarred 
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from  prolific  change  and  precluded  therefore  from  eveiy  other  fiwiD  and 
effect  of  intellect,  but  that  spiritual  saving  knowledge."* 

**  Yet  soul  remains  awhile  invested  with  body  ;  as  the  potter's  wheel  con- 
tinnea  wliirling,  after  tlie  pot  has  been  fiuhkmed,  by  force  of  the  impulie 
]irevioiuify  ghren  to  it.  When  separation  of  die  hifimned  soul  fiom  its  cor- 
poreal frame  at  lengtli  takes  fdace^  and  nature  in  respect  of  it  ceases,  tiien 
is  absolute  and  final  tlelivcrance  accomplished." t 

"  Thus,"  concludes  the  Carted,  "  this  abstruse  knowledge,  adapted  to  the 
liberation  of  soul,  wherein  the  origin,  duration,  and  termination  of  beings 
are  considered,  has  been  thoroughly  expounded  1^  tiie  mighty  ssint  The 
sage  compassiotiatelytaughtit  toAwBifWho  oonununicaled  it  PAWCRAiic'HA ; 
and  bj  him  it  was  promulgated'  to  manldttd.'*! 
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IIL  Singular  Frociamation,  issued  bjf  the  Foo-yuait  or  Sub-Viceroy t  <if Canton, 

CoMUmmie^ed'lgf  Sir  Qmmbs  TataiMt  STAuxmur,  Bart* 

Read  June  7*  1883. 

Ching,  the  Foo-yuen,  has  issued  a  very  long  proclamation,  exhorting  the 
people,  under  his  government,  to  industry,  aad  to  the  practice  of  all  the 
tedil  i^ftuet.  IIefiat»lii»«lQ0Ctin  dghtinnds:  itis,  besays,  to 

«  Eooounge  Iiulaatly, 

Establish  Education, 
Praise  Virtue,  and 
Repress  Vice." 

The  eflbct  of  which  "  be  hopes  will  be  tranquillity  amongst  the  poor,  and 
the  invralence  of  good  nunuien  and  cnstonub*' 
<*  Andeat  lukn  (nji  tfie  Ibo-ynm),  thought  tiial.  if  one  man  was  mi' 

fedaimed,  it  must  be  some  fault  in  the  Ruler."  '*  I  commenced  life  (adds 
he}  as  a  Che-heen  magistrate,  and  in  Canton  province  I  served  twenty  years. 
I  was  removed  to  Shantung  and  to  Honan ;  and  now  I  am  placed  here  in 
the  tttiiation  of  Foo-yuen,  bearing  also  the  office  Censor-general,  General 
Adviaer  of  His  Imperial  l^estjr,  and  a  Obtain  empowered  to  call  ferth 
the  army  of  Canton.  Mu^  and  women  {  goods  and  gains  ;  revelry  and 
avarice  have  no  charms  for  me.  My  only,  constant,  unremitted,  heedful, 
anxious  desire  (which  I  dare  not  decline  to  cherish)  is,  that  I  may  look  on 
national  aflairs,  as  if  they  were  my  domestic  affiurs,  and  the  aiikirs  of  the 
poor  people,  as  if  they  were  my  own  penooal  afiin. 

M  Havjng  had  to  give  thanks  to  the  "Wait  and  Holy  On^  fer  appointing 
me  to  he  the  soother  of  the  people,  I  am  wdl  aware  that,  in  all  the  die* 
tricts  under  my  government,  robberies  and  thefts  prevail,  and  bum ;  liti- 
gations and  imprisonments  abound,  and  multiply.  Polite  decorum  and  in- 
struction do  not  flourish  }  and  the  public  manners  are  not  substantially  good. 
WltikOttt  an  increased  and  great  efibrt  to  comet  what  b  wrong,  I  shaU  be 
unaUe  to  console  the  people ;  and  shall  have  no  hqie  of  rendering  a  re- 
compense for  the  favour  of  my  country. 

"  Beside  diligent  attention  to  actual  cases  that  come  before  me,  and 
constant  deliberation  for  the  public  good,  I  deem  it  now  right,  on  lirst 
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alighting  from  my  carriage,  amongst  you,  to  draw  out  a  liat  of  the  important 
things  I  would  have  attended  to  and  publish  them  by  way  of  proclama- 
tion, comnuuiding  all  the  govenniait  ofiom^  ^SMki,  ccmntiy  gnflfliiMn» 
toldieia*  and  poor  peoiile»  as  one  body,  to  yidd  implidt  obedieace  tiicreto» 
OppOM  not !  A  ■pecnl  (Edid^  or)  Shxbnalion." 

Kbit  Tone. 
5  Sodioiu. 

1.  A  supply  of  mter  k  fimdammtal  to  the  oxisteBoe  of  -  the  people.  In 
sgrkidtiue^  water  to  ifxi^ite  fho  idds    to  tiw 

and  veins  to  the  life-giving  fluid.  Canton  is  near  to  hills  and  mountains, 
and  tlie  land  is  dry ;  so  that  ten  days  want  of  rain  raises  the  complaint  of 
drought.  (The  Foo-yuen  then  states  what  efiPorts  he  employed,  when  he 
was  a  magistrate  at  Nan-keung  district,  to  promote  a  supply  of  water). 

S.  nanttraes:  of  aD  natara^s fpfts  there  is. none  mote  important  than 
tlie  growtih  of  tree^  iriddi  neither  requre  to  be  cdbdied  nith  jam  gu* 
nents,  nor  to  cat  your  rice. 

3.  Breed  domestic  animals. 

4.  Encourage  charity  and  compassion :  nature  cannot  equalise  benefits, 
and  give  a  complete  con^elence  to  all,  bat  rdies  on  those^  who  have  the 
ability  to  compaaiionate  the  poor;  and  they  shaUbe  abiindai^y  rewarded, 
in  their  children  and  grsnd-cfaildren. 

.5.  Honor  economy:  Canton  is  a  luxurious  extravaj»ant  province;  and 
of  all  the  districts,  Kwang^hotv  and  Chaou-chow  arc  the  most  so.  The  vice 
begins  with  the  retired  Uterati,  and  passes  to  the  country  gentlemen }  from 
them  to  the  rich  meicbants ;  and  down  to  the  common  people  and  petty 
wtitsrs  and  Kctors.  They  de^-to  ham  gay  shbing  dwdfingp;  their 
wives'i^.ehfldren- adorned  with  gold  and  jewels;  their  food  aod^dnkfrom 
the  seas,  and  the  mountains ;  their  garments  to  be  silks  and  crapes ;  their 
ancestors'  bdls  must,  in  violation  of  their  proper  sphere,  have  vermillion 
beams,  and  doors  and  pillars— forgetting  that  Heaven's  curse  will  come  on 
dKMO'  who  aAcC-  an  enjoyment-  wUdi  does  not  belong  to  their  plaoe } 
whereas,  in  tfa^  iAieDt^  charity  to  the  poor,  and  rescuing  the  distressed, 
bring  a  blessing  oh  posterity  for  hundreds  of  years.  Besides,  the  Emperor, 
who  is  supreme,  and  whose  riches  embrace  all  the  world,  encompassed  by 
the  four  seas,  himself  sets  you  an  example,  &c. 


Second  Topic. 
Ettablish  Instruction. 
9  Sections. 

t.  Tuxk  filial  pielj*  and  fidelity ;  Nature  gives  to  all»  whether  scholar*, 
farmer?,  mechanics,  or  merchant8»  a  conoatural  aeoae  of  the  four  viituM^ 
expressed  by  four  words : 

Filial,  Fraternal  (duties), 

Fsithfiilneai^  Tniifa,  &c.  fte. 

2.  Cultivate  talent}  and  schools  an  tiie  places  to  foster  talent.  I 
hold  public  schools  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Why  so  slow  in  assisting, 
where  aid  is  required!  —  I  will  subscribe  my  salary  to  assist  poor  districts 
to  establish  public  schools ;  and  let  the  Foo  districts  subscribe  i200  taels, 
and  the  Cluli4e'Cliow  districts  UOtaels,  andtlie  Keen  districts  100  tadsp 
and  aU  the  local  officers,  according  to  their  abili^ ;  and- let  them  take  the 
lead,  and  induce  die  country  gendemoi  to  come  forward,  and  manage  'die 
concerns,  &c. 

3.  Respect  the  aged. 

4.  'J  he  gentry  are  the  hope  of  the  poor  people :  let  Uiem  uistruct  them, 
and  guide  them,  &c, 

.5.  Let  the  rich,  who  derived  tiieir  wealth  ftom  their  ancestonb  assist  their 

poor  kindred,  ieCm 

6.  Let  the  poor  remember,  that  poverty  or  riches  are  according  to  the 
decree  of  Heaven,  and  let  them  be  content,  &c. 

7.  Let  merchants  and  traders  deal  fairly  and  honestly,  &c 

-  St..  Instnict  rnoAon  to  teach  tiieir  cfaUdren.  Early  ineCnictions  are  se- 
cond nature. 

Q.  Since  women  do  not  learn  to  read,  let  fathers  and  husbands  instruct 
their  wives  and  daughters,  on  whom  the  rise,  or  ruin,  of  the  family  depends. 
The  duties  of  women  are  chiefly  these :  to  be  dutiful  to  their  husbands* 
parents,  to  reqieet  their  hushands i  to  agree  with  tiisir  slstsfi;  to  taadi 
their  children  j  to  be  diligent  in  wescving  and  qiinniag ;  to  prqiore  repasts 
of  wine  and  fbod:  these  are  all.  When  principles  of  virtue  are  estsUished, 
they  will  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  and  chaste,  and  an  honour,  to  their 
family  ;  but  if  they  are  indulged,  and  left  uninstructed,  they  will,  one  day, 
become  lewd }  their  virtue  be  ruined,  and  their  parents  be  disgraced. 
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*  ■  Tiiiun  Toric. 

Address  to  Magistrates, 
7  Sectioot. 

1 .  Laud  and  soothe  the  virtuous  distressed,  as  virgins ;  those  who  suflbr 
death  rather  than  a  violatioii  of  chastity  (or  martyrs  to  chastity)  ;  unmarried 
daughters,  eminently  dutiful  to  parents ;  chaste  wives  ;  martyrs  to  a  chaste 
widowhood}  wives  eminently  dutiful  to  parents:  for  these  persons  request 
imperial  hononiy  bannen,  ftc. 

9.  Honour  filial  daty. 

3.  Respect  the  aged. 

i.  Hold  up  to  view  the  eminently  virtuous. 
5,  Illustrate  the  good  and  charitable. 

6L  Pndic^  and  cnoowage  to  comet  and  benevolent  conduct,  village  eU 
den^  and  oonatdilea. 
7.  Give  honoiaiy  bannento  ftmiliea^  that  tzoel  In  domeitie  virtues. 

FouBTH  Topic. 

7  Sectiooa. 

1.  Prohibit  gaming. 

3.  Interdict  suicide,  or  making  light  of  one's  life.  It  is  the  detestable 
custom  of  Canton  Province,  on  every  slight  occasion,  for  a  slight  resentment, 
to  commit  suicide.  And  the  relatives  of  the  self-murderer  view  the  dead  body, 
as  a  piece  of  goods  of  extraordinary  value.  They  contrive  to  allege  that 
the  deceased  committed  iuiddfl^  in  comeqnenceoffll-iisagefhmi  some  rich 
.  nel^ibonr»  wlus  to  avoid  KtigaHonb  gtves  them  »  sum  of  monay ;  or,  if  here* 
fluei^  they  combine  with  the  police,  and  commence  a  prosecution,  tec. 

When  I  was  at  Nan-keung  district,  in  the  office  of  magistrate»  five  or  six 
suicides  occurred  every  month,  &c. 

3,  Canton  abounding  in  hills  and  riven,  it  abounds  In  thefts  and  nbberies, 
both  by  individnala*  and  associated  bodies  of  men— let  these  be  acted 
against  &c. 

4.  Vagabond  attornies  excite  litigations,  increase  and  protract  them,  in 
numbers  infinite,  and  to  periods  intenninable.  The  innocent  are  accused, 
and  the  utterly  wrong  become  accusers ;  they  find  avaricious  and  cruel 
magistrates,  and  ftandulent  police  «c(ortioners.  Disputes  about  marriages 
and  hndi,  ate  viewed  by  nu^istfates  as  petty  aibirsb  and  are  given  to  the 
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ttuaagBBOiBOt  of  underlings  (and  hy  various  forms  of  legal  fraud  and  opptM- 
aoo»  fiunilies  are  ruined,  and  lives  kMt)»  &c  be. 

5.  Potdoimtlievidous,  whorebdigainsfcthefai^ieriocialiclBt^^ 
ofilaid  against  parents,  senior  brothers,  &c. 

6.  Seize  on  bandits,  who  belong  to  brotheriiood%  or  toclubaandaocietieif 
and  who  swear  attachment  to  each  other. 

7.  S«dze  shaipeia  and  vagabonds,  who  make  thenuelves  the  terror  of  the 
ne^ghbomboodt  and  who  cany  weapons  alioiit  Iheink  and  try  to  fet  into 
qllaneIi^  and  insolt  the  desolate^  and  iqnre  the  ftdUe^  &e* 


Iftiieae*  my  insbructioiis,  be  but  rou^y  regarded*  tranquiUtty  will  pre- 
vail amongst  the  people ;  if  tliey  are  nicely  r^garde^  a  complete  renovation 
of  the  public  manners  will  be  the  result. 

I  desire  that  all  my  officers,  gentry,  and  common  people  will  not  consider 
this  as  vagne  loose  mocdising}  nor  new  tide  docnsBent  as  a  paper  iasnedibr 
form's  sake;  but  in  deed  and  in  tnith  respectfidly  receive  it>  and  act  opon 
and  the  good  effects  will  long  be  felt,  and  my hopeswiU  appear  toliavebeen 
nibfltantaal,  and  well  founded. 

Taou  Kwamo. 

2d  Year,  ilth  Month,  8th  Day. 
(December  »th  18M.) 
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IV*   Onike  PPmit  Smsmp  qf  Ljidaah  ;  and  some  other  Ammab,  principalfy 
the  Sheep  and  Goat  kind :  vcith  general  Observations  on  the  Coimtry  of 
Ladaxh,  8gc.    By  Wilhau  Moorcboft,  Esq.,  in  a  Letter  to  Jons- 
FLXMiJfa,  Esq.  M.  R.A.St  dated  Lek,  CapUai  q/  Sarrak^  April  25,  1 8«2. 
fl— iwifirilfrf  Iff  Mr.  FLEMtiro. 

Read  June  31,  18£3. 

In  Calcutta,  you  desired  that  I  would  procure,  and  send  to  you,  some 
Sheep  of  the  Isle  of  Ormus,  should  it  be  in  my  power ;  which,  however,  it 
has  not  been.  This  circumstance  impressed  me  with  an  idea  of  your  con- 
ceiving  the  introduction  of  that  animal  into  Great  Britun,  likely  to  prove 
beiwicMl  to  heri^gricaltanl  «nd  numufiwtimiig  coDcens;  and,  by anatunl 
hderence,  lead*  to  a  hd&df  iliat  a  commiiiicitu»  rnpecting  the  domestic 
animals  of  n  ooontry,  new  to  EuropauM^  nay  not  be  wholly  withoat 
interest 

A  cursory  view  of  the  strilcing  difference  in  the  tails  of  Asiatic  Sheep 
suggests  the  nolioa,  that  tiiia  mi|^t  finmih  «  ofaancter,  difdngimhing  die 
races  of  tiiis  animal  more  correctly,  than  duwe  which  have  been  set  up  for 
thls  purpose ;  and  Nature  has  adopted  varieties  in  the  proportion  of  this 
part,  of  which  some  both  surprise  and  perplex  the  mind,  in  endeavouring 
to  assign  the  cause  of  the  difference.  But  this  variation  in  the  sheep  is  not 
more  extraordinary  than  tiiat  existing  in  the  Mouse  genus,  some  varieties 
of  wfaieli  era  here  fimidied  widi  tails  of  a  length,  wUdi  wonild  seem  |»e- 
pooterona  and  inooovenient;  wMlst  others  are  whoDy  destitote  of  tiiis  iqp* 
pendage. 

The  novelties,  which  have  already  met  my  view  in  Natural  History,  are 
so  great,  as  to  invite  the  introduction  of  details  that  would  swell  a  letter  to 
a  vehnii^  and  dhrert  me  ftom  its  practical  otgedi.  A  breed  of  sheep  of 
Xedhtt,  (which  ough^  perhaps,  to  have  precedence  in  mention,)  when  at 
lidl  grewthi  has  scarcely  acquired  the  size  of  a  South  Down  Iamb,  of  five 
or  six  notttfis :  yel^  in  the  fineness  and  weight  of  its  floecc,*  and  in  the 


*  A  Miapte  of  the  wool  wm  communicated  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Flbm- 
iiro,  who  has  preaented  it  to  tlis  Rojal  A«i«t4c  Society,  in  whow  Miueum  it  ia  depoaited.   It  b 
of  «  while  caloer.  Smttuijf. 
VOL.L  H 
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flavbur  of  its  nmtlOQ,  added  to  ita  peculiarities  of  fteding  and  eonalitntioii, 
yields  not  in  merit  to  my  raot  hitherto  discovered.  Periu^  die  dcig  of 
the  British  cottager  Is  not  so  completely  domiciliated*  as  is  the  Purik 

sheep  of  this  country.  In  the  night,  it  finds  shelter  either  in  a  walled 
yard,  or  under  the  root'  of  its  master  ;  and  frequently,  in  the  day,  picks  up 
its  food  CO  a  surface  of  graaite  rock,  where  the  eye  of  the  cursory  enquirer 
can  scarcdj  discover  a  qpeck  of  vegetation,  though  dosev  investigation 
shews  stunted  tufb  of  wormwood,  hyssop^  bugloss,  and  here  and  there  a 
few  blades  of  a  dwarfed  grass.  But  the  indefatigable  industry  of  thu 
animal  detects,  and  appropriates,  substances  so  minute  and  uninviting,  as 
would  be  unseen,  or  be .  neglected,  by  ordinary  sheep,  or  those  of  laiger 
hiw^  even  in  this  CQuntiy.  .  Almost  all  tiie  laod.*  round  this  cafita^.  is 
under  tiUag^  fbr  wheat  and;  hfrleyt  and  inlnceme;  but Hw  harveit-mB 
not  have  been  two  months  off  the  gromndL  and  single  blade- of  vngetable 
substance  shall  not  be  discovered;  not  a  stem  of  stubble,  nor  a  crown  of 
lucerne.  The  stubble  is  bitten  off  by  the  common  cow,  the  I'hu  (a  hybrid, 
between  the  Yak  male  and  tlie  cow),  and  the  shawl-goats  ;  whilst  tiie  ass 
not  only :devou»  the  stodc  of  the  lucerne  ^  but,  by  pawing,  lays  beie-the 
.  tq».roo^  ofduupiwr  part  of  which  he^  generally,  gets  ahon*  thnee  or  ftnc 
inches. 

The  Purik  sheep,  if  permitted,  thrusts  its  head  into  the  cooking-pot, 
picks  up  crumbs,  is  eager  to  drink  the  remalusof  a  cup  of  salted  and  but- 
tered tea,  or  broth,  and  examines  the  hand  of  its  master  for  lattro  (badey 
flour)b  or  fiw  a  cleanly  picked  bene^  wUdi  it  dwdains  nnt  io  nbUe.  A- 
leaf  of  lettuce,  a  peeling  of  a  turnip,  the  skin  of  an  apricot,  give  a  library.. 
The  coarse  black  tea  of  Cbina  forms  the  basis  of  the  nourishment  of  the 
natives  of  this  misgoverned  country;  and  its  use  is  conducted  with  tlie 
utmost  frugality,  Kubbcd  to  a  powder,  and  tied  in  a  cloth,,  it  undergoes 
the  ceremony  of  fiwquent.boiUnga:  and  when  It  has|^vift«litA».iilnle  of 
ita^  colouring  matter,  a  process  ratiiar  tediona  i(ftoni.1)ie  .Clliinose  stesping- 
the  full-grown  leaves  in  a  vat,  with  infinion  of  JE'dl'ik,  Ext  Oal>  «hei»» 
ndmim  &Us  to  the  shase  of  the  sheep. 


*  Tke  Mlt  plaiiu  of  the  valley,  in  which  ruiu  the  Sinh^i-kd-ial,  or  '<  Rtrer,  prpcecding  from 
dtt  Uoo't  Mouth."  But  tbeae,  parUj  left  io  iistvnl  berlMg«>  cooUia  iwampi,  kbotinding,  ifk  Um 
mtvaan,  wiOiiixeFatciotaH^fttiett  iriiidh,  (■ttng  nt»  tto  cilUnct%  kilb  die  ihaa|iK<a  wiM^ 
that  ham  pMtnNd  npon  it. 
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I  have  been  minutely  tedious  upon  dieir  acquired  habits  of  feeding;,  ai 
introductbry  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  not  a  cottager  in  Britain, 
receiving  no  parochial  relief,  who  might  not  keep  three  of  these  sheep,  with 
more  ease,  than  he  now  supports  a  cur  dog ;  nor  a  little  farmer,  who  might 
■ot  JMintaiB  »  flock  of  fiftMQ»  or  twenty,  without  appropriating  half  nn  nere^ 
VMMimMiy^  to  their  uae.  They  would  deavor  Htpprnt  from  that  pcodioeo* 
«rhich  now  either  wholly  runs  to  waste,  or  goes  to  the  dunghill  in  a  raw, 
unprofitable  state  ;  whereas,  by  giving  natenanoe  to  the  she^  it  would  be 
animalized,  and  improved  as  manure. 

This  point  is  so  wdl  nadentood  here,  that  sheep  are  boi^t  ill  tome 
parti  of  lAiath,  from  gncfaig  vountrioi^  in  which  there  ia  no  tillage 
merely  for  their  dung,  &c.  during  winter.  They  are  placed  in  small  yardi^ 
of  which  the  floor  is  bespread  with  a  coating  of  soil,  such  as  it  is,  and  are 
fed  with  lucerne  hay,  given  with  such  regard  to  quantity,  that  within  two 
or  three  hours  not  a  stem,  nor  a  leaf,  remains ;  and  this  is  repeated  in  such 
a  fnj,  aa  to  pvevmt  die  anaUeat  poaiiUe  waate.  So  aeon  aa  the  atntuln 
ia  aufidenlty  saturated  with  lirine  and  dung,  it  is  eanied  and  »  fieah 
coating  is  given. 

To  return  to  the  Pitrik  sheep  ;  it  gives  two  lambs  within  twelve  months, 
and  is  twice  shorn  witliin  that  period.  The  clip  may  afford,  safely  say, 
three  pounds  in  the  annual  aggr^ate,  and  the  first  yield  is  fine  enough  for 
toknhty  good  shawls.  The  dieep  Of  ^  dottager  in  Britafai  voold  liite 
luxuriously,  in  the  day,  on  the  stripea  of  grass  carpet,  which  bdfder  the 
roads,  and  by  keeping  clean  hedge  bottoms.  When  a  boy,  I  have  accom> 
panied  Mr.  BakewcU  over  his  farm,  and  listened  witli  pleasure  to  his  de- 
tails  of  the  frugality  of  his  management  i  not  have  I  been  less  gratified 
with  the  prudent  economy  of  the  Flemidi  peasant  But  Britain  and  Han*, 
den  are  countries,  to  which  nature  has  been  prodigal  of  ▼egetsble  produc- 
tions }  and  what  seems  prudent  husbanding  there,  would  here  be  accounted 
the  most  lavish  waste.  The  British  farmer  pays  for  the  weeding  of  his 
crops.  The  Ladal./i  ft  i  der  of  cattle  weeds  the  crops  of  the  farmer  for 
uothing,  and  supports)  lus  cows  and  goats  on  weeded  grass,  common  mal< 
low,  chanopoditun,  &&  Without  oOor  expense,  than  that  of  thelabear  of 
women  and  childra^  whilst  the  animals  remain  in  the  house,  and  jkld  him 
fuel  for  the  cold  seaaonby  their  dried  excrement  $  and  tibe  milk  gives  butter 
for  tea,  butter-milk,  sour  curd,  and  klinU. 

I  have  seen  more  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  of  barley,  but  never  crops 
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more  regular,  nor  so  clean  as  those  of  this  country.  The  J.adakh  farmer 
begins  to  work  upon  a  soil  consisting  oi  the  disiutegrated  materials  of  the 
gmite  rode:  out  of  fridcb,  speakiag  of  the  upknd  temo«b  IIm  ftlipM', 
reduced  to  powder,  in  the  proccM  of  decomponLtko,  is  carried  bj  snoir- 
water  to  the  flat  surface,  bordering  the  banks  of  riven,  where  it  stands  la 
beds  of  the  finest  porcelain,  clay.  This,  naturally  most  unproductive  ma- 
terial, he  so  manages,  as  to  cause  it  to  yield,  year  after  year,  in  unvaried 
succession,  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  ol'  barley,  without  failure,  with- 
out  alternation,  without  degeneracy!  Agriculture  has  much  to  r^ret, 
that  such  an  observer,  as  my  fiiend  Ifr.  ManhaU,  was  not  tfie  first  Briton 
to  witness  these  practices,  instead  of  an  individual,  whose  thoughts  have 
comparatively  been  little  directed  to  rural  affairs. 

Fcpv  people  know  the  full  value  of  the  saying,  that  "  necessity  is  the 
m<ythcr  of  invention."  In  respect  to  some  of  the  first  necessaries  of  li^ 
in  this  country,  tiie  adage  is  most  strikingly  illustrated ;  but  in  others  a 
ne^ect  prevails,  with  difficulty  reconcileable  to  common  sense.  For  in> 
stance,  the  rivers  abound  with  several  varieties  of  large  trout,  easily  taken. 
Food  for  man  is  dear.  Polyandry  is  the  general  custom.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  productive  lands  are  appropriated  to  tiie  support  of  an  un- 
productive pries&ood  i  yet  fiah  are-  not  pressed  into  the  aarvke  of  the 
table.  Woodpfhel  is  scarce  and  dear,  yet  litde  or  none  is  cultivated,  ex* 
pnsdy  for  this  purpose,  though  the  Thuja  grows  lEieely  on  some  bordering 
mountains;  the  black  and  Lombardy  poplar  on  stony  steppes ;  all  the  va- 
rieties of  willow  and  tamarisk,  on  the  banks  of  sti  uains  ;  and  the  I.ontcera 
Tartarica,  dog-rose,  gooseberry  and  currant-bush,  Dear  the  base  of  lower 
rodcs.  The  springy  bog  bedi^  fiequent  at  the  fi>ot  €i  some  ranges  wooJd 
yidd  ooers  in  abundanoa^  but  not  4»e  is  planted. 

This  is  not  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  conduct  of  this  exti  a- 
Ofdinarj  people.  That,  which  would  give  all  necessaries,  comforts  ele- 
gancies, and  superfluities,  exists  in  profusion,  neglected,  and  uncollected, 
in  the  midst  of  a  natiMi  more  miserably  swdid  and  avaricious  (I  speak  of 
the  ruknX  than  any  I  have  virited.  Were  I  to  credit  the  accounts  of 
some  reporters,  in  respect  to  some  districts  in  this  vicinity,  I  should  con- 
sider  the  country  as  another  El  Dorado  ;  but  I  know  that  the  beds  of  the 
Sinke,  the  Single,  and  of  the  Shajuk  rivers,  abound  with  gold,  in  oblong 
grains,  and  laminae,  detached  from  their  matrix,  and  bruiseil,  broken  and 
iatfeened,  in  ^  journey  down  tiieir  stony  channels.  The  governors  of 
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LaiaUt,  uamuX  and  luzmioiiib  in  fbdr  wmy*  yet  «sperieiicing  prhnrtioiw 
whidi  4iMy  know  to  be  8iicli«  fbilMd  the  cdlecting  of  gold  in  their  rivers,  lest 
their  harveflti  of  grain  should  be  injured.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  logi. 
cian  to  discover  a  connexion  between  this  cause,  and  its  effect*  It  is  to 
be  found  in  superstition,  and  policy,  each  ec^^ually  absurd. 

I  have  procured  some  of  the  sheep  alkded  to^  and  mMB  to  ineneie  die 
pemit  stodc  to  two  hiiiidrad»  leaving  tiieni  under  die  can  of  a  respectable 
I^aaa,  (my  pupil  in  8uigei7»)for  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  wfaidi  jMsiod,  my 
journey  will  have  been  completed.  Should  I  fall,  an  event  by  no  means 
improbable,  the  Government  will  receive  them  as  a  legacy,  without  expense, 
under  the  hope  that  some  of  the  individuals  will  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  in  the 
auie  expectation  thai  the  progeny  will  be  distribated  to  cottagen  and  noall 
ftnnen^  in  poor  and  diy  oountiea.  .  I  leave  to  you  to  eatiniato  tiia  national 
advantage^  derivable  fiom  two  or  three  millions  of  extra  arnmals,  supported 
opon  produce  now  really  waste ;  provided  their  present  frugal  habits  of 
finding  be  maintained,  and  their  constitutions  be  not  injured  by  delicate 
treatmentt 

The  British  flock-master  would  be  delighted  with  the  finenem  of  tiie  bone 
of  the  slieep  of  these  countries,  with  the  qvead  of  the  carcase,  the  hardv 

ness  of  their  constitution,  and  their  aptness  to  fatten ;  but  he  would  object 
to  the  rounded  nose,  and  to  the  stickel  hairs,  that  debase  the  fleeces  of 
some  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  breed,  in  these  regions.  You  have  seen 
the  iht»taaed  idieqp  of  Persia  and  of  Arabia,  and  so  have  I,  with  appen> 
di^  respeetable  enough  \  but  prudence  causes  me  to  waptpnu  the  rise  • 
and  weight  of  the  tails,  of  some  of  the  ftt-tailed  sheep  of  the  Calmucks 
and  Kosaks.  Such  of  their  fleeces,  as  have  come  under  my  inspection,  are 
little  fit  for  any  other  than  common  cloths  ;  and  for  these  are  scarcely  de- 
sirable :  but  the  elastic  wiriness,  and  the  gUttering  lustre  of  tlie  fibre,  re* 
tained  even  when  dyed,  render  them  partacolariy  valuable  fn  caipeta. 
YtBr4cund  is  under  the  greatest  disadvantige  £tr  dytfng  drugs;  bnti  being 
.  well  placed  for  the  principal  material,  manu&etnrei  eaipethig  of  great 
beauty,  for  the  China  market. 

You  will  recollect  the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  shawl,  called  Asil,  or 
Ai&  TS»,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  must  have  seen  doth  and  blankets,  in 
which  deer>like  hairs  are  worked  up  with  a  remaikably  fine  wool,  in  CSibfttn^. 
.  JSince  the  reign  of  Mahmud  Shah,  scarcely  a  single  shawl  has  been  made 
cnlirel/  of  this  kind  of  wool,  for  sale,  and  veiy  £bw  even  to  order,  oo 
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aoooimt4if  Iheeqaenie;  andtlioM^  MMuned,  Iwvc  been  got  19  of  drnwl* 
wool  dfed»  Hid  jmxed  with  a  small  portion  of  the  real  Tus.    I  have  pro> 

cured  about  a  niaiind,  which,  when  picked,  will  be  reduced  to  less  than 
half  that  quantity  :  this  I  purpose  to  forward  by  the  first  opportunity,  to  be 
tried  for  gloves  aitd  stockings.  Neither  the  domesticated  shawUgoat,  nor 
tiw  Vigogna  (Ovk  Penuna  VeamHa)imeUktk'w«Ato  MLndM  «otiie 
ftdj  nor  hM  so  fine  a  ■wtefid  ever  yet  gmoed  «  BtUjah  kMMn.*  Tlie  ad* 
nuJ,  which  yields  it,  is  one  of  the  almost  imnmenble  varietief  of  thfl  .wild 
goat  which  frequent  the  mountains  of  this  country,  but  more  especially 
those  of  ChaJigthang,  and  Khoien.  Its  price  is  verj-  high,  as  the  goat  has 
not  yet  been  tamed  ■■,  but,  from  an  experiment  made  under  my  view,  it  is 
obvious  ifaat  it  is  just  a>  domeeticalilfli,  as  tbat  ^vfaicli  beam  the  canunoii 
dwwkvool;  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  returned  fioas  my  journey,  aiw 
rangements,  for  accomplishing  this  object,  will  be  put  in  force.  This,  as 
well  as  the  shawl-goat,  may,  with  advantage  to  tlie  peasantry,  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  now  unproductive }  but  1  much 
doub^  whether  it  be  worth  whiles  from  die  scanty  yidd  of  wool,  on  OMsh 
carcase  ta  rase  the  breed  on  the  poorest  surfiuse  in  Britain.  I  did  not 
dunk  thns,  when  I  first  obtained  the  shawl'goat;  but  at  that  time,  the 
Company  possessed  not  its  present  extensive  territories  in  the  Himalaya, 
and  their  attendant  facilities.  France  has,  1  learu  from  a  correspondent  in 
that  country,  obtained  a  flock  from  some  of  the  steppes  near  tlic  Caspian, 
which  must  be  uferior  to  thooe  of  TSbel,  as  btely  AgkA  AaUt  was  em- 
ployed  by  Rnsria  itself  to  procure  the  Iwead  fiom  the  border  of  Chiiisse 
Tttfkistan.  The  latter  gives  wool  by  no  means  so  fine  as  iStaX  of  the  pso> 
vince  of  Changthang,  which  touches  upon,  or  rather,  is  separated  from  the 
Honourable  (Company's  Hill  Provinces,  by  a  tract  of  uninhabited  border* 
only  four  days  journey  in  breadth.  Through  the  interest  wiudi  I  now 
possosi  in  the  TianS'Hinuilayan  countries,  I  oonldprocuse  thousands  of  dn 
iMSt  breeds  widiin  a  few  months. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  tliis  principality,  there  is  a  nondescript  wild  variety 
of  Horse,  which  I  shall  call  Equus  Kiung,  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
ass  than  to  the  horse,  in  some  particulars,  but  differing  from  the  Gurkhar  of 


*  A  specimen  of  this  fine  wool,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  was  transtoiUcd  by  Mr.  Moor- 
cuon  taMr.FuHiae,  aid  pmsoied  bj  Ae  IsMr  ta  llM  Ropl  Aiistfe  Sodi^,  ia  wlwse 
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Sind ;  of  which  I  obtained  n  female  of  great  beauty.  It  is  an  animal,  whiciv 
excepting  its  ears,  resembles  more  an  antelope,  in  the  beauty  of  its  eye, 
and  the  vivacity  of  its  movements,  than  the  sluggish  animal  with  which  it 
is  classed  \  though  unquestionably  of  tlie  same  family  with  the  ass. 

I  bonigbt  above  a  hundred  sheep  and  eight  aasei  to  carry  proviiion%  ftor 
a  party  of  nartaeo  pmoaa,  fiw  two  montfaa,  to  piooeed  to  &u^j4ngt  widi 
a  view  of  shooting  some  Kiangs.  I  timversed  a  pass  in  which  the  snow 
reached  to  my  horse's  hips,  lost  one  valuable  servant  by  the  cold,  and 
reached  the  Kiang  country,  after  eighteen  days  march,  when  I  received  an 
express,  directing,  me  to  return  immediately,  to  meet  a  deputation  of  persons 
fifom  the  Chineae  authoritiea  of  Yariamd,.  anwed  at-Lek.  At- 1-  was  on 
horseback  on  my  return,  irithin  an  hour  afler  the  receipt  of  the  advice  I 
gained  no  other  advantage  by  the  journey  than  an  opportunity  of  making 
out  a  part  of  the  old  commercial  line,  between  Nej'tbdbdd  and  Khoten^ 
frequented  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jduin,  and  closed  by  the  Chinese,  subse- 
quently to  their  acqoidtion  of  tiie  itate  of  Kathgart  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
if uaieman  Xlqifa^  whoeeheir,  /eM^gfr  JCIf^  is  now  in  attendance  at  the 
Court  of  Omar  Khan^  the  sovereign  of  Fingbara.  I  ought  to  add,  per- 
ll^a^  as  another  result  of  my  researches,  the  tracing  of  the  line  of  the 
army  of  the  Sokpos,  or  Calmucks,  when  they  invaded  Ladakh,  in  the  reign 
of  Alemgir  Aurengzeb  i  and  farther,  some  geographical  facts,  and  the  disco-, 
very  of  a  nondeictipt  varie^  of  Gnui^  and  Bwtiidge.  Not  more  than  a 
dosen  ISmgt  came  within  view»  and  aQ  were  out  of  aiiot  '  A  native  of 
that  district  was  directed  to  lie  in  wait,  and  a  suitable  remuneration  WW' 
offered  for  the  skin,  head,  and  or<Tans  of  voice,  for  dissection.  The  man 
has  completed  his  task,  and  I  shall  have  these  matters,  as  soon  as  the  pass 
of  Changlmg  wiU  admit  of  being  travenwd.  Tiie  Kiang  appeared  to  me 
to  be  aixmt  fimrteen  lianda  liigli,  (tf  a  round  muacnUff  ibnn,  witfi  remailc- 
ably  clean  limbs.  I  would  have  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  its  domesti- 
cation, for  the  use  of  the  small  farmer,  and  of  the  poor  in  Britain^  deaivable) 
but  the  recital  would  lead  to  too  much  of  detail  at  present. 


(  ^  ) 


V.   Hmnit  m  Sim^  By  the  kHe  Ca/tabi  Omomom  Boommt  Btjun, 
JBi^pmeflT^  BengA  Communicated  igf  Sir  Oummmt  BuarMf  BmU 

Read  December  6,  1823. 

Boundariet  and  Divisions  qf  Sirtndr. 

SiRMOR  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by  Biser,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  ladder  ;  on  the  west  by  HtndUr  and  the  Borah  Tukrdi,  or  twelve 
dutrictB }  on  the  south  by  the  Sikh  poasearioiis ;  and  on  east  fay  Qtrik- 
ndl,  and  Ae  river  Jumna,  It  js  divided  into  Pergmu^u,  and  eadi  Per- 
gunah  into  PatHtm  The  head  of  a  Patti  it  styled  a  Siana,  and  is  responsi* 
ble  to  the  Government  Tor  its  revenues.  Some  villages  are  possessed  by 
the  tenure  of  military  service.  Ndhen  is  the  capital*  once  a  flourishing 
town. 

SkelA     the  InkOiUmts, 

Eternal  feuds  subsisted  between  the  Sirmeris  and  the  Gerhxcdlls,  under 
the  dominion  of  their  Rajas.  Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  the  interior,  the  Gorkhas,  as  allies  of  the  Srinagar  Raja,  made 
an  easy  conquest  of  Shmdr.  Mandher  Hinh^  their  commander,  who  had 
been  preceded  bjr  some  smaller  detadiniaits»  lorded  the  Tuu,  at  Kekhr 
Ghat,  in  December  1804^  and  iU'the  course  of  the  following  year  carried 
his  victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Setle;.  Devastation  and  emigration 
were  the  consequences  of  tlie  subjugation  of  Srnn6r  by  the  Gorkhas. 
During  a  peace  of  ten  years,  the  inhabitants  had,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
oovored  ftom  Ilia  aflbda  of  ^  conquest }  and  it  may  be  questioiiad  wfaefter 
their  condition,  in  general,  «aa  not  lietter  under  Ae  severe  government  of 
ill  new  masters,  than  under  the  misrule,  and  imperfect  police  of  their  native 
Bigas.  These  Princes  having  but  nn  insufficient  control  over  their  subjects, 
each  village  decided  its  own  disputes,  and  waged  an  incessant  warfare  with 
its  neighbours. 

The  terror  in  which  the  new  government  was  held*  and  its  comparative 
vigour,  entirdj  checked  these  proceedings,  and  the  diaracter  of  Sa^Or 

TJtappa,  the  Gorkha  governor,  for  mildness  and  justice,  had  in  some  degree 
reconciled  the  people  to  the  revolution.  But  the  cruelty  and  the  extortion 
of  the  other  Gorkha  officers  .(aided  by  that  love  of  independence,  which  is 
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the  characteristic  of  mountaineers)  counteracted  this  feeUng,  and  excited 
those  (iiscontents  which  were  fouDd  to  prevail,  on  the  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Britub.  Sttbnisiioii  to  the  eqnUaUe  rule  of  tJuB  pover  w» 
deemed  prafenfale  to  the  deqiotifliii  of  maiibsn,  vhom  iiuj  ftered,  irithout 
respecting.  Yet  their  manners  to  European  travellers  have  been  found 
deceitful,  and  inhospitable;  the  natural  result  of  their  poverty,  and  of  the 
oppression  and  rapacity,  to  wliich  they  have  been  subject }  coupled  with  a 
desire  to  impress  their  new  lords  with  the  most  unfavourable  ideei  of  the 
wealth  of  Ihe  oountiy. 

The  SirmSris  are  filthy  in  their  penoos  end  habits.  <jreat  inattention  to 
cleanliness  is  exhibited  in  the  interior  of  their  house's  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  disgusting,  than  tlie  skirts  of  their  vilhiges,  at  the  close  of 
the  winter,  when  the  snow  b^ins  to  melL  Their  habitations,  however, 
an  neaHy  end  sabttratullj  buil^  of  stone.  Hum  S.W.  of  the  Gki,  have 
flat  I00&;  but  in  the  interior,  th^  conwt  of  two  and  three  atotie%  with 
pent  roofs,  projecting  considerably  over  the  wall,  constructed  of  deal 
planks,  and  slated,  where  this  material  is  procurable.  Their  WUages  are 
small,  containing  from  three  to  fourteen  houses.  Situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  ranges,  or  ornamenting  their  craggy  slopes,  they  give  a  singular,  but 
highly  pleasing,  efl^  to  tiie  mountlin  landscape. 

Bendes  NHktn,  KaM  and  Keardah  are  the  only  towns  of  which  they  can 
boast unless  RajpUrt  a  place  in  Kongra,  with  two  or  three  shop^  can  be 
accounted  one.  Kaki,  like  Ndhen,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  prosperity  ; 
yet  it  stUl  remains  the  etUrepdt  of  the  diminished  commerce  of  the  plain, 
with  the  countries  to  the  northward. 

Notwithstanding  the  dtstik^  in  whidi  tiie  GorMos  were  hdd  bj  both 
nations,  ten  years  of  restraint  have  not  subdued  the  mutual  animosity  of 
the  borderers  of  SirmSr  and  Gerfiwal.  The  one,  in  speaking  of  the  other, 
rarely  uses  the  appellation  of  his  nation,  but  substitute  the  more  expressive 
and  rancorous  term  "  bairip"  signifying  foe.  This  sentiment  is  very  strong 
w^  the  fitnner,  as  he  has  su&red  from  the  superior  enterprise  of  his  poorer, 
and  mere  hanfy  naighboor;  who  makea  war  hj  sudden  iirnptioiu^  and  cai<> 
4e$  off  the  flocks  of  the  nearest  vi]l^{es>  their  best  moveable  wealth.  These 

incursions  are  seldom  revenged. 

The  superstition  of  this  people  is  extreme.  Every  peak  is  the  residence 
of  some  sprite,  whose  wrath  it  is  deemed  dangerous  to  provoke. 

Vol,.  I.  I 
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Polyandry,  or  the  custom  of  one  woman  having  two  or  more  husband* 
(relations),  obtains  among  them.  It  frequently  happens  that  two  brothers 
succeed  conjointly  t»  §m  eftate.  They  cohabit  with  om  wife,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  property  is  thus  picaerved. 

Tupngraphtf. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Keardah  Diiti,  this  country  is  entirely  moun- 
tainous :  for  the  narrow  levels,  wiiicli  pai'tially  pervade  tiie  banks  of  the 
die  ToMt  and  the  Jumna,  can  scarcely  be  acconnted  valleya-  The 
Aomitauis  lie  in  laqgesb  much  indented,  and  often  crowned  with  peaka^ 
greatly  higher  than  their  general  level.  To  give  ft  clear  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  these  ranges,  they  may  be  classed  as  primary,  and  secondary  :  the 
secondary  being,  as  it  were,  the  counteribrU,  or  buttresses,  to  the  first. 
Canyiog  on  the  analogy,  these  counterforts  may  be  considered  as  minor 
nnge%  which  are  in  like  manner  buttressed  Jby  othen^  prcgectiDg  fiom 
them  \  and  tiiese  again  by  others,  and  so  on,  with  invariable  unifomiity. 

One  continuous  range  extends  from  the  mountain,  which  divides  the 
sources  of  the  Sellej  and  7'ans,  througli  Biscr,  to  mount  Cupar,  at  the  liead 
of  the  Girt.  It  there  forms  two  branches :  one  stretching  irregularly  be* 
tween  ^cae  two  rivers,  passes  dwoa^  OMania,  by  the  village  of  PUSg 
and  the  peak  of  B^gbar,  whence  it  spreads  towwds  the  phun,  in  many 
diverging  ranges,  which,  with  their  counterforts,  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  Jumna,  at  Baihhah  Mahl,  and  the  Sftkj  at  BujH-r.  The  other  con- 
nects witli  Chur,  and  contitiuiiig  by  tlie  fort-s  of  Hcripur  and  CliandjfUTt 
divides  the  streams,  which  I'ali  into  tiie  Taiis,  from  tiiose  which  feed  the 
CM.  The  peak,  called  CX^,  has  an  elevation,  above  the  plain,  of  10^88 
Ihet;  and  tiiough  aixty  milea  tnm  the  nearest  summit  of  die  snowy  chain, 
is  higher  dian  any  intervening  point.  It  is  the  centre,  fVom  whidi  the 
several  ranges  radiate,  that  lie  between  ihe  Tans  and  tlie  Girl 

Between  the  rivers  Tans  and  Jumna,  a  grand  central  range  is  to  be 
traced  from  tlie  snowy  mountains,  projecting  its  huge  buttresses,  on  either 
aide^  widi  litde  unifiNxnity.  At  the  head  of  the  CMS,  thia  devated  ridge 
dividea,  and  forma  die  baain  of  the  stream,  runiiing,  by  JToA^  into  the 
Jumna.  The  most  elevated  land  of  this  tract  is  from  Kordrn  fetk,  south 
to  Debdn,  and  crosswise  from  JAikandl  to  Bngrti. 

Two  snowy  pealcs  are  conspicuous,  one  of  which,  17t^7 1'  ^cct  high,  is 
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laid  to  give  rise  to  the  Tans,  and  to  furnish  tributary  streams  to  the  Jtama, 
and  the  Bhagirathi,  one  of  tlie  main  branches  of  the  Ganges.  The  Other, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  eastward,  is  18,775  feet  in  height. 

Qhmie,  Prodw^iam,  mid  Commeriee. 
A  line  drawn  traotvenely  along  the  range,  lepanting  the  Bi0eh&  and 

Mashini  NalUi,  to  Cfntr  peak,  and  thence  S.  E.  by  Chandp&Tt  to  the  Tans, 
and  continued  througli  Ldkandf,  Debun,  B^gni,  and  Bartcmi,  to  the  Jumna, 
divides  the  mountainous  region  into  two  climates,  distinguished  by  their 
prodiictioitt,  and  a  sensible  difference  of  temperature.  In  the  division 
eontiguom  to  the  plain,  the  harvest  occurs  towards  the  latter  end  of  i^nO, 
and  beginning  of  May ;  whereas,  in  the  more  distant  highlands,  the  barley 
was  still  unripe  on  the  96th  of  May,  and  the  wheat  frequently  does  not 
ripon  at  ail. 

The  low  land,  on  the  banks  <^  the  rivers,  is  tlie  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive} and  in  parts  of  /owMcfr,  affiMrds  a  revenue  to  the  proprietor, 
amoimtfaig  to  ooeJnlf  the  produce.  Other  lands  do  not  affiNrd  more  Aan 
one>fiflh,  and  the  back  districts  probably  even  less.  It  is  evident,  that  an 
invading  Ibrce  should  not  place  much  reliance  on  the  resources  of  such  a 
country. 

The  cultivation,  in  general,  is  carried  on  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  se- 
condary ranges,  and  upon  theur  slopes,  iriiidi  are  foraied  uito  temoes,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  ^ou^.  The  small  breed  of  black  cattle,  peculiar 
to  tiie  mountains,  is  well  adi^ted  for  this  species  of  labour.  The  crops  are 
scanty  and  poor,  from  the  quantity  of  stone  which  is  mingled  with  the  soil. 
The  stubbie  of  the  com,  in  reaping,  is  left  very  long.  The  grain  is  sepa- 
rated fiom  tbe  ear  bgrthe  trampling  of  oxen,  in  circular  enclosures,  paved 
with  slate. 

Besides  iriieat  and  barley,  a  small  bhM;k  grain,  called  Marwa  (Eleusme 
Coracana),  is  reared,  and  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  people  ;  and  ge- 
nerally, all  the  frumentaceous  and  leguminous  herbs,  common  to  the  plains, 
are  grown.  Rice  is  more  attended  to,  and  earlier  sown,  in  the  colder 
climate.  It  is  generally  cultivated  along  the  banks  of  tiie  torrent^  for  the 
eoqjreoience  of  inigation.  The  water,  for  this  purpose^  is  conducted  witfi 
much  ingenuity,  and  often  carried  across  a  deep  glen,  by  a  rustic  aqueduct, 
consisting  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fir  tree.  Other  varieties  of  rioe  are 
produced  on  the  high^ds,  which  do  not  require  this  labour. 
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Tbe  surplus  produce  of  the  country  is  conveyed  to  Kdhen  and  KaM, 
whence  it  is  exported  to  the  plains.  Turmeric,  ginger,  and  capsicum,  form 
articles  of  export  from  the  lower  to  the  ujiper  liighhinds,  and  also  to  the 
plains.  Excellent  honey  and  walnuts,  are  conv  eyed  from  the  hills  to  the  low 
oountiy.  Tobacco  of  an  inferior  Idncl*  and  poppies,  are  partially  cultivated, 
and  reqiiife  much  care  and  attention.  Cotton  ii  grawn,  equal  to  the  con^ 
sumption  of  the  country,  which  is  not  great,  especially  in  the  farther 
lands,  where  woollen  clothing  is  in  ufl^  for  the  greatar  part  of  the  year. 
Salt  is  the  chief  import. 

The  climate  of  such  a  country,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  is  very  various. 
In  the  depths  of  the  glen^  and  on  the  banks  of  the  riven^  the  snltiiness  is 
extreme  f  and  a  current  of  hot'  wind  may  be  experienced,  in  the  month  of 
May,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tans  river,  oiTering  a  strong  contrast  to  the  de- 
licious coolness  of  the  highlands.  Tlie  traveller,  in  tlie  summer  months, 
would  do  well  to  avoid  the  low  ground,  and  direct  his  course,  as  much  as 
possible,  along  the  crests  of  the  ranges.  Tbe  thermometer,  on  the  86tfa 
of  May,  at  noon,  at  PingoS,  in  Kamkt,  stood  at  G8^{  on  die  fTth,  near 
Sangti/c  G/uU,  on  the  Tom,  at  lOS^.  Snow  falls  in  Jdbal,  and  lies  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  on  the  elevated  ranges,  projecting  from  Chiir,  and  on  the 
central  land,  between  the  'Tans  and  Jumna,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  March. 
That  lofly  peak  is  enveloped  in  snow,  till  the  montli  of  June.  It  is  said 
that  run  never  ftlls  there.  The  musk  deer,  tiie  denisen  of  eternal  snow, 
is  sometimes  found  on  the  side  of  tiiis  mountain.  It  is  strangled  by  the 
snare  laid  for  it,  and  is  seldom  caught  aliv«. 

Tlie  jiroductions  of  the  woods  and  forests  are  as  various,  as  the  climate. 
The  farther  side  of  the  houndary  line,  al>ove  described,  and  of  the  conti- 
guous mountains,  is  covered  with  several  species  of  tlie  finest  fir  trees ; 
whereas  the  oal^  and  a  beautiful  tree  called  the  Bom  {Rkododendnmpmi- 
eemn)  prevail  on  the  wanner  ftoe  of  thb  devated  tegion*  The  sources  of  the 
Rakndr,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Kardm  peak,  produce  a  vast  variety  of 
valuable  forest  trees,  of  immense  growth,  among  which  is  obser\'ed  the  horse- 
chesnut  Strawberries,  and  ra.spberries,  grow  on  the  mountain  sides ;  and 
barberries,  cranberries,  cherry  trees,  the  dog-rose,  the  weeping  willow,  aud 
other  i^ts  and  trees,  familiar  to  Europeans,  frequency  occur  on  the  road 
aide,  and  in  the  woods  and  glens.  Apples^  pears,  peadies^  and  apricots  are 
seen  near  the  villages.  The  pears  and  peaches  never  arrive  at  perfection. 
Seven  distinct  species  of  fir  are  observed  in  Simor.   J.  The  Di^  or 
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Sartt,  with  the  large  cone,  found  in  abundaiice  near  Ndhen  ;  2.  the  C/(/r, 
another  long-leaved  fir,  very  common  ;  S.  the  Ru,  bearing  a  small  oval  cone ; 
4.  tlie  KeliHi  whose  cone  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  de> 
lightfiillhignutoe;  die  wood  of  tUi  tree  is  the  nuMt  valued  of  all  jliefin 
J.  the  McrMai  6.  the  TMnari  and  7*  Ximr,  complete  tiie  emnnera- 
tion*  The  five  last  reach  the  greatest  perfection,  on  the  ranges  projecting 
from  Chur,  and  those  between  Kardm  and  LdkandL  The  Dup,  and  CMr, 
are  long-leaved.  The  turpentine,  pitch,  and  tar,  which  the  fir  forests 
would  ^ield,  are  alone  sufficient  to  render  them  worthy  of  attention.  Their 
valuer  at  tfanbert  le  modi  diminiahed  by  the  difflcultjr  and  labour,  which 
must  attend  their  remoival}  and  on  account  of  thdr  difltanee  fiom  any 
dock>yard,  where  they  would  be  most  prized.  Roads  might,  however,  be 
opened  to  the  nearest  points  of  the  Tans,  and  Jxtmna,  from  the  banks  of 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  float  them  down,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

.  Sanmbr  is  not  productiTe  in  mines,  as  ihey  are  at  present  wrought  A 

copper  mine  near  JToU,  was  formerly  productive ;  but  has,  for  some  time, 
been  abandoned.  Abundance  of  iron  ore  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  near  the  great  Ldkandi.  The  ore  yields  one-iburth  of  its  weight  of 
impure  iron,  which  scarcely  aflbrds  the  Ubourer  his  bread.  It  is  procured 
by  smeltuig  in  a  small  day  fhniaecb  in  the  fimn  of  the  frustum  of  a  con«, 
from  irindi  it  runs  out,  inqterfiscdy  liquified,  at  an  orifice  beneath.  The 
coarse  iron  is  sold  at  twenty-four  sers  for  a  rupee ;  and  is  chiefly  used  at 
the  neighbouring  lead  mine  of  Lodi.  This  is  a  more  profitable  concern, 
and  gives  employment  daily  to  one  hundred  men.  From  twenty-five  to 
thirty  maunds  of  ore  are  collected  in  a  day,  which  yield  Ax,  mrancb  of 
meti],  valued  at  ten  rupees  per  nuiund. 

In  Jnmur,  and  the  country  lying  between  the  Smn  range  and  Ch&r,  are 
some  slate  quarries.  This  material,  clumsily  wrought,  is  used  for  roofing, 
in  those  distiicts  where  timber  is  scarce.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  stores 
of  mineral  wealth  may  be  contained  in  such  a  country.  They  oiler  an 
ample  field  of  research  to  tiie  mineralogisl^  as  the  vegetable  productions  do 
'to  the  botadst 

Sand-stone  pievails  in  Ae  low  mnges^  oont^uous  to  the  plains,  and  in  the 

Jaitak  range ;  and  calcareous  incrustations  are  occasionally  observed,  in  the 
i>ed8  of  the  torrents,  which  here  have  tiieir  birth.   Sections  d  pudding-stone 
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appear  alternating  with  strata  of  soft  and  imperfect  sand-stone,  which  the 
passes  into  these  ranges  disclose,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  15"  with  the  ho- 
rizon. Primitive  lime-stone  rock,  projecting  in  awful  and  fanciful  forms  its 
craggy  pinnades,  diioovm  itself  to  be  the  baab  of  the  8am  mige.  The 
achiatoae  rock,  which  prevails  in  the  r^om  beyicnid,  and  in  Jnmidr,  eon- 
tains  iron,  as  is  occasionally  indicated,to  the  mortification  of  the  surveyor, 
by  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Roads* 

The  communications  through  die  country  are  vary  inqierfect,  and  totall/ 

unfit  for  the  marching  of  bodies  of  troopS)  exceeding  a  few  companies.  A 
pat!)  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  width,  \vith  the  mountain  rising  precipitously 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  glen  on  the  other,  if  not  very  rugged,  is  esteemed 
by  the  natives  a  good  road.  Beasts  of  burthen  are  never  used  beyond 
Ndhm  or  KaUg  and  ititwidi  difficulty  that  a  led  hon^  even  of  Oe  indi- 
genous breed,  accompanies  the  traveller.  The  roads,  such  as  they  are, 
suffice  tat  the  limited  commerce  of  the  country.  It  would  neither' be  (Kffi- 
cult,  nor  expensive,  to  render  them  more  commodious,  and  to  open  new 
ones,  siiitcni  to  till- t  xtended  and  more  ready  intercourse,  wliich  is  now  re- 
quired. This  is  evident  from  those  which  have  been  made,  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts^  that  havelatdy  been  under  military  occupation.  Generally, 
a  direct  distance  of  ten  miles,  measured  oo  the  mapk  will  give  fifteen  of 
road  distance. 

Passes. 

The  two  principal  debouches  into  Deira  Ihkt,  are  sufficiently  known. 
They  have  been  much  improved  fay  die  late  frequency  ti£  if^^ress  and 
egress,  and  are  passable  for  every  species  of  carriage.   The  one  leading  to 

Ndhert  might,  with  a  little  labour,  be  made  practicable  for  loaded  camels. 
The  other  passes,  from  the  plain  to  Sh'nidr,  by  the  valleys  of  Deira  and 
KeardaJit  are  le&s  known  and  less  frequented. 

,  Fords. 

From  Oniri,  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  to  Heripur,  the  Tans  has  six 

fords  :  the  three  upper  ones  practicable  until  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  the 
other  three,  only  during  the  winter  montlis  The  map  exhibits  ten  lords, 
on  the  Jumna,  above  its  union  with  the  Tans,  and  four  below.    Tlie  former 
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are  passable,  until  the  commenoement  of  the  rainy  MSBon,  and  the  latter 

only  till  the  melting  of  the  snow,  in  Marcli.  The  access  to  t!ie  fords  of 
botJi  rivers,  above  their  junction,  is  extremely  difficult,  and  easily  to  be 
defended  against  a  very  superior  force.  The  Giri  is  almost  always  ford> 
able. 

Bendea  these  fbcdSf  the  HHMmtainaen  have  a  eootrivano^  called  a  Jok, 

by  which  they  cross  the  Tans  and  Jumna,  at  all  seasons.  The  narrowest 
part  of  the  river  is  chosen,  and  four  or  five  ropes,  called  a  T,hovan,  are 
thrown  across,  and  made  fast  to  upright  stakes,  rendered  iirm  by  being  let 
into  the  rod^  and  sKengthened  hy  loose  stones,  piled  around  them.  To 
cnese  rv^pes  is  attached  a  piece  of  wood,  called  the  Jda,  (made  to  fit  the 
small  of  the  back),  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  passenger  glides  acrom 
the  river,  with  his  back  to  the  water,  flowing  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet 
beneath  him.  If  loaded,  his  load  is  suspended  on  a  ring  of  wood,  sliding 
over  the  rope,  and  easily  ilra^vn  acrosiS  by  means  of  a  small  cord,  doubling 
through  the  supporting  stakes.  The  traveller  who  does  not  diuse  to  trust 
himsdf  to  his  oiro  exertions,  may  avail  himself  of  this  resource.  The 
TMvmu  vaiy  firom  siztjr  to  one  hundred  and  tiiirty  ftet  in  length. 

Rivers. 

The  Juntnat  before  it  is  precipitated  into  the  plains,  is  swelled  by  two 
large  streams^  the  Qiri  and  tiie  Dnu.  The  Taut,  Jwmu,  and  tiie  BM^ 
ratlA,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  GtmgOt  are  said  to  rise  from  the 
same  group  of  mountains  as  the  (Mri,  but  tKis  informatioii  should  be 

ceived  with  c;iution. 

The  appearance  of  the  two  first,  from  Bdstab,  and  ChamrijfOt  and  their 
grsAud  approximation,  tender  it  probable  that  fhmr  sources  cannot  be  veiy 
remote.  When  the  snow  begins  to  mdt,  the  waters  of  these  rivers  are  . 

discoloured  ;  those  of  the  Tans  are  of  a  greenish  grey  (similar  to  the 
Sellej  at  BeUishur),  while  those  of  the  Jumna  arc  of  a  brownish  red.  The 
Setlej  has  a  longer  course,  through  the  mountains,  than  either  the  Tans,  or 
Jtmna.  The  snowy  chain,  coming  from  the  east  to  the  peak  of  Jamnotri^ 
thence  trends  northerly. 

Forts, 

Many  forts,  or  more  properly  castles,  are  scattered  through  Sirm6r. 
Their  strength  consists  in  their  position,  which  is  generally  on  peakf,  com* 
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manding  all  the  neighbouring  heights.  They  arc  built  of  stone,  connected 
with  wooden  binders.  The  want  of  water  is  their  chief  weakness,  and  must 
ultimately  cause  their  surrender  to  an  investing  force,  unless  covered  by 
an  army  fimn  witiiou^  to  tecine  «  supply  of  this  tieoessary  article.  An 
army*  in  this  dtuatioii,  fiwtiSes  itsdf  with  wooden  stockades ;  and  the  htU 
which  they  an  intended  to  cover,  becomes  no  niora  Ihsai  a  point  in  the 
position ;  and  its  &U  must  necessafily  follow  a  successful  attack  on  the 
covering  ibrce. 

G.  R.  B. 

JkOu,  18  JUnwry  1816. 


ijiyiii^ca  by  Cjooale 
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VL   Stu^  M  tie  Bhills.*    By  Major-General  Sr  Jwot  Mjuoom, 

Read  Januaiy  17.  IBU. 

The  four  divisions  of  Hindus,  vi*.  the  Priests,  Soldiers,  Merchants,  and. 
Labourers,!  appear  to  hava  eiiatad  in-avaiy  human  woaety,  at  a  oerlaia 
stage  of  dTUi»tion$  but  in  India  akne  hava  diajr  bean  maintained,  &t 
levenl  thousand  years,  with  pfeacr^rtif a  ligour.  The  ndxture  of  races, 

caused  by  the  operation  of  human  pasaons  (beyond  the  power  of  rules  to 
controul),  which  in  most  countries  has  tended  to  destroy  such  distinctions 
among  the  four  primitive  classes,  has  in  India  only  extended  to  an  indefi> 
nila  mnnbcr  of  tribei,  or  easteib  exdunve  cmtomi  and  privilcge%  of  vbidi 
the  lowest  are  as  tenacious  aa  the  Idghest 

The  institutions,  Ae  arts,  and  even  the  language  of  the  Hindus,  appear, 
at  the  earliest  times,  of  which  we  have  any  general  history,  to  have  been 
more  perfect  than  at  present ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  so  artificial  a  state  of 
society  must  have  been,  for  many  years,  progressive  towards  that  pointy  at 
iridch,  in  a  very  remote  period,  we  find  it  had  anived;  and  it  must  have 
iieen  grounded  upon  some  prior  structure  of  society,  of  winch  we  have  now 
no  distitict  knowledge.  It  therefore  becomes  an  object  to  discover,  if  any 
fragments  of  that  structure  yet  remain ;  and  if  they  do,  they  are  only  to  be 
traced  by  a  minute  investigation  into  the  history,  usages,  and  rites,  of  such 
tribes  and  fiunilies,  as  are  now  accounted  among  the  lowest  and  moat  da* 
apised  inhabitants  of  Indhu  We  nmy  conclude,  that,  wiien  the  Brtflbwam  had 
established  their  superior  rights  and  privilcgei^  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  who  adhered  to  their  own  superstitious  practices,  would  be 
deemed  outcast?  ;  and,  as  such,  would  be  condemned  to  the  most  degrading 
occupations  in  society,  or  be  compelled  to  fly  to  woods  and  mountains,  tn 
order  tofind  refuge  from  persecution  and  oppression,  in  a  lift  of  poverty 
and  privation.  Similarity  of  condition,  and  the  care  of  providing  for  tfieir 
saeurilgr,  would  produce  unira  among  men  thus  situated,  and  they  would 
dinde^  according  to  circnmstances^  into  separate  £unilies  and  tribes^  wbo^ 


«  BhUla  (Ti^gnrljr  BM)  »  noticed  in  Himachandn't  Stamil  YiMahiJMj.  as  Iht  wum  tt  • 
liibeorbartMiiBph  WOaoa't  8m.  Diet,  ad voeem. 
t  BrdAmam^  OW»>^M»  'WVMb      tUim.  . 
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tiioqgll  eontemned  by  the  higher  cUme«  of  Hindus,  might  in  course  of 
tune  be  expected  to  amalgamate  in  aomedegree^  with  thoae  impure  tribca, 
who,  though  sprung  from  the  four  privileged  daaaci,  have  been  aubae* 

quently  degraded,  on  account  of  their  spurious  birth. 

As  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Brahnicnical 
institutions,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  pre-existing  tribes,  to 
wfaidi  I  have  alladed;  bat  of  the  illegitimate  zacei^  doaeendcd  from  the  four 
primitive  olamea^-  we  .find  freqneot  menfioa  in  the  Hinda  fecoids.  The 
ChanddtOt  which  indudes  nuuiy.  of  the  spurious  classes,  is  stated  by  Mend  * 
to  have  sprung  from  a  Sudra  father  .and  a  Brahment  mother  ;  while  a  A'i- 
sfidda  or  rdrasma  ("both  of  which  terms  mean  an  outcast)  is  descended 
from  a  Brdhtncn  and  a  Sudra  motlier.  Mknu  calls  the  Chanddla  the 
lowert  xi  mortab,  became  he  aeema  t6  have  oonaidcfed  it  a  gieafeer  crioM 
for  a  woman  of  nmk  to  doliaae  hcnel^  b/  an  impuie  connectien,  -dum  a 
man. 

Other  authors  f  b'l^t'  noticed  these  fjcnera!  classes  of  outcasts  ;  all  of 
whom,  though  degraded,  have  contimu  il  to  observe  tlic  rites,  and  to  che- 
rish the  superstitious  faith,  of  those  from  whom  they  are  descended. 

Thediief  difieipl^in  distinguishing,  at  this  period,  the  tribes  and  fiunilies, 
whidi  never  lbnned  a  part  of  .the  Uindn  -syMaoit  ftom  tlmie  which  its  tem- 
porary rulers  have  degraded  or  ejected,  arises  from  the  mixture  which  time, 
and  the  similarity  of  situation  and  habits,  have  produced  between  these  two 
classes,  whose  original  usages  and  rites  were  probably  not  very  remote  ;  lor, 
from  the  construction  of  the  Brahmenical  system,  it  is  evident,  that  the  at- 
tainment and  preMEvation  vi.  worldly  power  mnat  have  been  Ae  primary 
olgect  of  tiioie^  whom  it  was  eatabliahed,  and  raoh  motives  wodd  pre- 
vent them.making  any  great  change  in  the  polytheism  of  India. 

But  even  supposing  this  change  was  effected,  men  driven  into  a  base  or 
Havage  cortdition  of  society,  deprived  of  all  instruction,  and  born  and  bred 
iu  habits  of  toil  and  warfare,  would  naturally  adopt  and  imitate  the  super- 
atitioao  of-tiibeat  wUdi  appeared  to  dieir  nuk  tmagioatioa  to  far  above  tt^^ 
in  all  intdketual  attainments,  as  well  aa  worldly  enjoyments. 

Menu  terms  the  forbidden  or  spurious  offipring  of  the  four  primitive 
classes  of  aociety  (or  phmderen)»  a  term  which  implies  their 


•  Mwv't IiMtitnUs,  BookX.  v  IS. 

f  Mr.CoMnMkei  tKAaritj  rfdw  MUmUa,  SMignt  llw  isae  origin  for  the 
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having  adopted  that  Ufe.  It  is  agreed  that  these  men,  driven  to  despair, 
kj  being  i^acad  beyond  the  pale  of  die  privileged  castes,  woiUd  Mtinally 
becoaM  the  caemieB  ef  the  todely  ftoin  ^Hiidi  diejr  wen  nqpeOed.  *  But  it 

is  not  consistent  with  the  at  and  wisdom,  so  evident  in  the  whole  frame  of 
the  f^indu  system,  to  suppose  that  its  authors  would  unnecessarily  establish 
hostile  communities,  to  disturb  the  general  peace;  and  the  allotment  of 
trades  *  and  professions  to  several  of  these  spurious  classes,  contradicts  the 
supposition.  Theie  Hunt  have  been  a  lUitiiict  dan  oadaliDg  in  tlw  com- 
muoity,  upon  whom  dtese  oatcasts  grafted  tbemadTee,  before  they  wera  -al^t- 
matiied  by  the  lawgiver  as  plunderers ;  and  it  is  singular,  that,  in  the  remark* 
able  verse  t  of  the  Ramayana  (which  claims  to  be  the  most  ancient  of 
Hindu  poems),  the  I'ljcldh,  or  fowler,  is  particularly  denounced  by  its  au- 
thor, the  sage  VALMixi,  fur  iiis  inhumanity  in  killing  one  of  two  herons,^ 
which  tlie  sage  obeerved  enjoying  thcmsdvea  on  the  mugin  of  a  pure 
Mnam,  in  which  he  waa  badiing. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  shew,  that  we  may  expect  to  throw  llf^t  npon 
the  ancient  hiatoiy  of  India,  from  minute  cnqnifiea  into  the  oi|pn  of  the 


*  Tte  galdtmiths,  the  woihen  in  cane,  and  many  other  caitea,  ait  of  apurious  orfgiB,  aad 
an  noticed  by  Mknu. 

\  "Oh,  NfsiiA'DA  (ValmIkI  exclaimed),  mayeat  thou  never  acquire  long  enduring  renown. 
*'  For,  of  this  pair  of  herons,  thou  ha&t  iilain  one,  at  the  veiy  moment  it  was  intoxicated  with 

**  km." 

IRlii  in  asserted,  in  the  poem,  to  have  been  the  first  stanza  ever  composed  in  the  Sunscrit  lan- 
fHge;  as  we  read,  that,  when  "  VALMi^i  had  pronounced  these  words,  it  struck  him  that  be 

"  disciple  Biiabadwa'ja,  th*t  it  consisted  of  four  feet  of  equal  syllables,  and  then  directed  him. 
"  to  call  it  a  ^oka,  or  verse.  The  obedient  disciple  aoqjuiesced,  and  they  both  returned  to  the 
«*  feerniinge:  tfwaige|Nmdaringfadieway4mdienatiiraof  kfaeoopfet.  OnUiflnrfval,  «Us 
"  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  arising  from  An  event,  he  was  lionnured  with  a  visit  from  Brahma', 
<<  the  Lord  of  ocattnea.  ValmIkC  aiMi^  Mid  after  duly  reverenciog  the  Cod,  he  exctaimed, 
"  'By  dria  dqmnd  aiid  ig^wrant  fawler,  baaao  amefa  ndaefybMo  cnaad!  how  waotonly  baa 
«  iw  killed  the  aweedy  plaintive  heron.' 

•«  BaAHMA'naiMI.  and  addnaaiag  ValmCki,  direcudhim  lo  write  llw  hiatmy  «f  IU'ma,  b 
**  aiiAiMui«diwiidaaalnhad]ti»t  uttered,  in  grief  ibr the unftrtHwle hewn.  BBASHA'dien 
*•  vaaidied  iwm  his  i^jbt.  after  dedHing,  that  the  Ra'matama,  he  was  about  to  write,  should 
«  remain  current  emongat  men,  as  long  as  the  earth  should  endure,  and  that  VALMfxi  himself 
*•  alioidd  be  rewarded,  for  its  composition,  by  an  abode  in  heaven,  as  long  as  height  and  depth 
*■  could  be  predicated  of  that  region." 

X  The  bird,  mentioned  in  the  original,  i»  the  Ardefi  torrn,  farailiaity kaSfin^  in  IfldNIb  bjT  (lie 
name  of  Paddg-bird,  from  its  frequenting  the  fields  of  that  graui. 
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usages  and  supefMitiom  fbe  loiml  d—M  of  its  population  i  but  1M» 
tatgect  requires  still  moce  .cf  our  ttteatioo,  from  such  knowledge  being  es- 
sential to  give  success  to  our.  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  and  pramote  the 

prosperity  of  our  Eastern  empire.  These  classes  are  at  once  the  most  ig- 
norant and  most  barbarous  of  the  community  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  all  attempts  towards  their  permanent  reform  will  fail,  unless  grounded 
on  an  intiniate  aoquaintanoe  iridi  dicir  pait  and  pmaaC  ooudition. 

I  shall,  after  these  prefirtmrjr  observations^  proceed  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  I  deem  so  important^  by 
stating  what  I  know  of  the  fabulous  and  real  origin  of  the  Bhilh,  a  race  of 
men  inhabiting  the  mountainous  tracts  of  C<tndeish,  Mahra,  and  Rajpiiiana. 

The  BluUs  are,  and  deem  them:H.'lves,  a  distinct  people.  There  are  so 
many  diftrant  tribes  aoiong  then^  timt  it  has  been  oo^iectnred  by  some* 
tiiat-  the  genend  name  of  BU0  only  denotes  a  confederacy  of  mind  and 
dcigmded  races  of  Hindus,  associated  by  political  events  and  local  drcum* 
stances  :  but,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  their  strength  has  been  in- 
creased, and  their  consequence  raised,  by  recruits  sprung  from  the  prohibited 
intercourse  of  the  primitive  Hindu  castes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  tiw  origbml  race  of  BiUb  may  daim  a  high  antiquiQr,  and  that  they  were 
oncemastersof  many  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Indm,  instead  of  being  confined, 
W  they  now  are,  to  the  rugged  mountains  and  almost  impenetrable  jungles. 
There  are  authentic  records  of  the  Rajput  sovereigns  of  Jaudhpttr  and 
Udegfrnr  having  subdued  large  tracts  from  the  Bhills ,  and  the  countries 
now  under  the  Bajput  princes  of  Dongerpttr  and  Bannoara^  may  be 
termed  recent  conquests  fiom  the  same  tribe,  who»  thoqgh  they  have  no 
longer  their  own  chiefs,  still  form  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  Ryput  territories,  in  the  woody  and  hilly  tract  which 
separates  Maliva  from  GuzercU,  and  the  latter  province  from  Mewar*  But 
it  is  in  that  wild  and  uncultivated  country  which  stretches  along  the  loft 
hank  of  the  Nmmda,  fnm.  the  fdmns  of  Jfanar  to  tfiose  of  Chnmi^ 
amid  the  Sa^mvh  and  A^etiA  rangeay  and  amonf  the  hilb  of  Bof^moM 


*  The  countries,  above  metifioncd,  extend  from  SO"  to  near  25"  North  latitude,  and  from  7S" 
to  76^  East  longitiHi«;  but  this  U  only  in  part  inhabited  by  IHulU,  wbooi  we  find  in  the 
■riglfcttiwili^  tail,  wfcsaesthsywrtwidhoiiettnedointbeiwimriiiatptlw  fiwtbMtliiBit*  of 

Dnn^rrpur.  Thcy  arc  also  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  smaller  ranges  of  the  \viU  of  Gnzfmt  and 
Mevar  I  but  th«ir  GiTourite  abo«iet  are  the  wood;  and  rugged  banks  of  the  T^U  the  MM,  and 
AtMrSNHb. 
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ill  Candeisht  where  tim  race  have  been  least  disturbed,  that  we  may  expect 
to  find  their  usages  nuMt  diattnct  from  those  <^  other  ckuses. 
The  extraordinary  cnstom,  common  to  ilmoefc  all  tlie  ootuitrieB  tint  have 

been  mentiaiied,  of  the  tika^  or  mark  that  is  pot  upon  the  forehead  of  the 
Rajput  prince  or  chief,  when  he  succeeds  to  power,  being  moistened  with 
blood  taken  from  the  toe  or  thumb  of  a  BhiU,  may  be  received  as  one 
among  many  proofs  of  their  liaving  been  formerly  in  possession  of  tlie  prio* 
dpalitie^  wh«»  this  usage  prevgdlSi 

The  JtftfiMfts^*  another  degraded  tribes  whose  princes^  till'  within  the  fant 
nine  hundred  years,  ruled  over  the  eonntry  of  Jeypur,  are  as  tenacious,  as 
the  BhilU,  in  maintaining  a  ceremony,  which,  though  declaredly  meant  as 
a  pledge  of  allegiance,  appears  to  be  cherished  as  a  memorial  of  former 
power.  The  right  of  giving  the  blood  for  tiiis  ceremony  is  claimed  by  par- 
ticular ftmifies ;  and  the  belief  that  the  individiia],  fiom  whose  vefais  it  it 
supplied  never  fives  beyond*  twelvemontii»  hn  no  degree  operates  to  leprem 
the  seal  of  the  BkiBt  to  perpetuate  an  usage,  which  the  Rajput  princes  t 
are,  without  exception,  desirous  sliould  cease.  The  feeling  of  the  latter  is 
often  accounted  for  by  tlicir  fear  of  being  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an 
impure  person }  but  it  no  doubt  proceeds  from  a  dislike,  in  some  of  these 
proud  ruleii»  4^  being  reminded,  by  this  leeoninf  ceremony,  of  the  short 
date  of  their  author!^,  and  of  the  implied  necessHy  of  ita-beiQg  sanctioned 
and  confirmed  by  the  lowest  of  their  subjects. 

I  found,  on  enquiry,  that,  though  the  above  usage  still  existed  in  many 
principalities,  it  liad  in  several  been  discontinued  for  one,  two,  and  three 
generations.  A  mioute  investigation  into  the  prevalence  of  i^  or  similar 
customa^  that  recognise  the  possession  of  the  rights  of  these  degraded  tribei^ 
would  be  ttsefid  in  determining  the  d«|[ree  of  power  thej  had  fbnneriy  en- 
joyed. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  which  would  authorise  the  conclusion. 


*  The  mode  in  which  the  present  ralera  of  J^/pttr  gained  poMCMton  of  thii  great  aad  rich 
priDc^di^,-  b  iMMrit^  Am  aapaUiated  R^Htt  «r  tiM  KaUUmum  Iribck  waa  adop«wl 
u  his  heir  by  Ae  rrjgning  Mbai  Mbc»  of  AbrMr,  aad  tnm  Mm  the  JjgpMr  toily  Is 

deacendt^ 

f  TbitW^m^Vi^^tM  »Muiitto\»Mt9ntt      JjacaHiaaea  oTdiiaiHi^ 

vbidl  ttiey  rercr  to  a  seme  of  gratitude  to  a  Dhill,  who  HavtJ  tlic  litis  of  a  piutcc  of  their  family ; 
■  tniBtioa,  which  preveota  the  pride  of  ihia  high  fiuaily  bdqg  hurt,  by  a  icooUecuon,  that  the 
Ihvaaai  thcj  now  poMa%  hril  sfw  a  BMHMT  aeoapaat. 
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that  the  BhilU  come  from  the  countries  N.W.  of  Mahceu*  One  of  the 
strongest  is,  that  the  principal  rmeeU  and  ihats  (priests  and  minstrels)  of 
Rath  and  VemtTt  and  I  bdieve  those  of  Cand^t,  come  once  or  twice  a 
year  from  die  countries  of  Ude^pttr  and  JttudhpWt  to  visit  the  tribes  setded 

in  tiic  more  southprn  districts. 

The  Bhills  have  a  fahiilous  talo  regarding  their  origin,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  stated.-]-  This  ascribes  their  descent  to  an  intercourse  between  a 
celestial  and  tenestrial  being.  MahIi^va  (we  are  told)  became  enamoured 
of  an  eartMy  beauty*  and  had  a  hxaSky  by  her.  One  of  his  sons,  alike  re- 
markable  for  his  deformity  and  vice,  slew  the  sacred  bull  of  his  father;  fsa 
which  sacrilege  he  was  banished  to  the  mountains:  where  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  race  iiiheritiiii;  his  vices  and  his  turbulence,  which  took  the 
name  of  BlttlU  ;  an  appellation  tiiat  has  been,  in  course  of  time,  iniUscrimi- 
nately  applied  to  the  Chanddh  and  Nuhddat  (outcasts  of  qinrious  birth). 


*  Dr.  Dnmnnoad,  of  Bombay,  is  of  a  diffinvnt  opinion.   Ho  eouidan  tho  BUIEr,  o  woO  m 

the  Kults,  to  be  originally  inhabitants  of  Guzeral  and  the  ftoutb  of  India.  In  the  latter  part 
of  thia  conjecture  I  do  not  coincide:  and  I  am  coofirroed  tn  my  opinion  by  that  of  Captain  Tod, 
■B  ofletr  diMlBgaabad  by  his  general  ■ttninmenti  in  HinAi  litonlitn  and  nitiquities,  and  «hbw 
luinute  local  Imowledge  of  the  country  of  i?a^p«taw^  sad  Hi  Uhabitanti,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  iadnriduaL  Captain  Tod  observes,  in  reply  to  qaoy  upon  this  sul]{)act,  **  We  can  treoe 
'*  Ibe  BkSii  as  powerfiil  oommunities  so  far  tuiclc  as  the  MaMabharat ;  tut  even  VMk,  to  which 
"  the  five  Pdndautas  were  banished,  formed  part  of  that  grand  forest,  the  Heram6ar  terra, 
"  whicli  comprehcndL-d  buth  Surathtra  and  Gujjarttrothtra,  from  the  world's  end  (Jagat  Kint 
>■  DuiarkmJ  to  the  Malwa  frontier,  along  the  NermaJa,  and  eabiacing  Eidwr  and  Dongerfur. 
*'  Ai»h  and  the  tracu  anciently  called  DmMar,  tamftdmiSag  Ktlkmm  and  Mdi  vp  the 
"  Lerimodti  and  the  ucstem  Dmns,  an  iinmen&e  tract  of  country.  Ucramhar  was  thp  titular 
appellation  of  those  forest  lords,  and  Uiere  are  legends  «ithout  end  of  liHiMAS  pranlu  witli 
M  the  flilr  BHiuit  In  A*  Mdmi  Aantier,  aad  at  Ginmr  in  the  ccntie  of  Smmiitm.  The 
"  name  df  Bhili.  is  immortalized  by  his  giving  the  death-blow  to  the  head  of  the  powerful  Radu 
"  (JtMm)  tribe*.  The  deified  Kbishna,  who  mixed  in  the  fight  of  A'ttru-csA^a,  and  was 
«  «faerieteer  to  his  IHend  AajuitA,  when  the  Poet  sayii  *  He  ciimiMiiid  Aaydtosr  MMrtlaiDtlia 

"  red-stained  field.'  The  curse  of  the  sage  Durvasas,  and  the  Tihill  staying  the  Indian  Apolfe 
"  ( Altiralidhar,  tlic  fiute-holdcr,)  is  well  known  to  all  tlie  lovers  of  Hindu  legendary  tales." 
t  Vide  Central  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  51B.  • 
t  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Ilaughton,  of  the  Ea»t-India  College,  to  whose  knowledge  of  Sanscrit 
literature  I  am  much  indebted,  that  the  term  NiAddtf  which  fytM*^  an  outcast  laoe,  is  ra- 
dically diferent  from  ffUkaidha,  a  oountr}-  of  wUek  Nala  (whooe  nldbilniMeare  so  beautifully 
described  in  the  Mahdbhdrata)  was  soTCneigB.  TUi  episode  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  learned  Professor  Bopp,  who  is  one  among  the  many  distinguished  men  of  his  country,  that 
bave  of  late  made  a  great  proficiency  in  oriental  literature.   The  European  poblk  are  promised 

•oonphta 
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annj  of  iriMm  dwdl  amoiv  then.  Hie  BUOiabD  dwid^  «id  still  dwdl 
ID  the  oountiy  otNiihddat  wboie  localities  an  geogn^liioallj  discussed  in 

the  Agm  Pttrdn.    It  is  the  modern  Nencer  or  Naheer ;  and,  amongst  its 
inhabitants,  the  tribe  of  Lauriyah  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  and  oKlest 
of  the  Bhill  race.    Tliis  was  the  country  of  the  Prince  Nala,  whose  nanie 
is  in  chronological  tables  as  one  of  the  Suryavans,  or  children  of  tlie  6un 
and  fiom  Urn  the  Jqg^  hmHy  trace  their  descent 

Besides  the  fononl  pteteDsioiis  of  ell  JSUZb  to  a  oeMal  origin,  «e  find 
in  every  district  some  fable  which  ennobles  their  local  chiefs,  by  tracing  their 
descent  from  demi-gods,  princes,  and  heroes.  But  before  entering  upon  a 
description  of  the  different  classes  of  this  people,  I  must  shortly  notice 
their  religion,  their  siiperstitionsy  and  their  usages. 

Th^  .MOb,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  tribes  (who  wece  converted  to 
the  MybomedMi  rdl^um)  nuist  be  dassed  with  the  Hindu  popnletioii  i  al- 
tiiough  they  are  in  appearance,  and  in  many  of  thdr  habits,  distinct  from 
the  other  races  of  India.  They  worship  the  same  gods  ;  but  their  religious 
ceremonies  are^  in  a  great  measure,  limited  to  propitiatory  offerings,  and 
•     sacrifioeSk  to  some  of  the  Hindu  minor  infernal  deities  particular^ 


«  ttnplMtlMMlMln  tt  titm  lUbrnhfona  by  the  lUind  daqpcnl  Schlegd,  rkcfcmu  at  Bona; 
md  Ms  paUMiad  tivdblin  oT  dw  SHinwl  Oito  fa  a  pnoT    U  ooBp^ 

*  It  U  impossible  to  deacribe  all  the  gods  that  are  worshipped,  hy  this  rude  race ;  for  every 
tribe  haa  difinrent  objects  of  adoratkm.  arising  from  local  superstitions  and  hyndSi  Ibe  M- 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  principal  deities  of  tlie  Bfiillt  in  Jebuah  and  its  vidBi^,  end  the  eocasions 
on  which  they  deem  it  oeceaaaiy  to  propitiate  their  favour  : 

Ka&i.  Om  eMMiy  oecesieas. 

HatipOWA.    At  the  DAorf/f  and  Dnsnhard  fcatts,  a«;  pn'siding  over  village  Cultivelan> 

Waouacha  KuNwaa    To  protect  them  against  the  ravages  of  wihi  beasts. 
HalkMata.  For  aneesas  in  their  pradatoijjeaniits  end  mdettayngs. 

KiioniAL  Mata.    Fur  protL-i:tinn  to  the  CSttlefiom  gicknc^s  and  plundflrillft 
Dcvi  Kamail.   For  a  good  ripening  of  their  flan,  and  for  plenty. 
BanrvBAJt.  ForieiB. 

Ghora  Raja.    Agaia.it  attacks  and  plunderers. 

Uauam.  Worshipped  by  the  JtfoAna  BkHiit  at  the  annual  pMgriiMee  to  the  laige  iuU  of 
Jtdee  nu;  hi  Barayo. 

Chamcoiisa  Mata  fa  A»  foddsss  of  hiivMtt  mi  the  flnt  ef  cwy  gnda  cut  is  efsnd 
tohsr. 

HowtH  Was*  Mata.  Agrinstmmhi  «r  hnoeness  anaoDgst  their  qad» 
SiTA'MATA.  The  geddns  ef  nrit-pac 
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the  goddeu  qf  maU-poXt  SIta  Mata,  whom  thej  invoke  under  varioat 
mmn,  in  the  hope  of  avertiiig  its  dreadftil  nvages.  Hiey  pay  great  reve- 
rence to  VLABksitrA }  fnm  whom  (••  hat  been  ilated)  Aey  booit  tiieir 

descent 

The  Bhilh  often  make  small  mud  figures  of  horses,  which  they  range 
round  their  idol,  to  whom  \X\ey  promise  a  tine  charger  if  he  will  hear  their 
petition ;  and  it  is  not  unmual  to  place  iStut  image  upon  one  of  these  l^gures. 
The  estrune  reverence  of  tins  rude  race  fat  the  horse  is  veiy  singular ;  and 
in  many  of  their  legends  the  principal  event  depends  on  the  assistance*  or 
advice,  of  an  enchanted  horse. 

The  i3/«7/i neither  build,  nor  frequent,  pagodas  or  temples;  but  in  general 
select  for  a  place  of  worship  some  particular  tree,  wliich  is  const^crated  by 
a  few  huge  stones  put  on  an  devated  terrsoe  of  mud,  which  ts  constructed 
at  its  root.  In  some  phuwst  however,  a  smaD  open  died  is  erected  fer  some 
particularly  sacred  image. 

At  the  Dasahard*  many  of  tlie  DhiUs  resort  to  the  principal  neighbouring 
towns  to  celebrate  that  feast,  and  sacrifice  at  the  outside  of  the  village  to 
DuRGA,  a  goddess  to  whom  tliey  at  all  times  pay  adoration,  tiui  the  most 
singular,  and  perhaps  the  original  wonfaq»  of  the  JAsBi^  is  dut  which  they 
pay  to  their  deceased  ancestors,  or  chieft  of  note.  On  tibe  deadi  of  one  of 
these,  a  brass  bull  or  horse  is  formed  and  delivered  to  the  .BAaf,t  who  makes 
an  annual  circuit  of  the  hamlets,  with  this  image,  performing  the  requisite 
ceremonies,  and  commemorating,  in  songs,  the  fame  of  the  deceased ;  for 


BaVLSAS  Mata.   Id  time*  of  epidemic  lickneM,  cholera,  &c.  &c. 
BKAinfBAs.  Snull-pox. 
GaowA.  Sm«n-pox. 

Tlw  MMfifice  or  offnug  to  Hatimwa  and  Waohacha  Kvmwbr,  it  a  bullock:  to  the 
ollwn,  fiwlavidlM^iMMt  a  awle  Uid  lotiitiMie  d«flin:  and  aftanlewiiie  ftnale  vtM. 
Their  luunl  omnoaiea  contiit  in  merely  tmearing  the  idol,  which  it  leldom  any  thing  but  ■ 
ihapeleM  iloa*,  with  TenaflioD  and  red  lead,  or  oil ;  ofbting,  with  procuvtiom  and  a  petition*  an 
animal  and  MNneUqnor:  caiting  a  mull  portion  of  cadi,  wMi  wme  pulse,  iMo  the  fire  t  anddwn 
partaking  of  the  fleth  and  remaining  liquor,  after  giving  the  presiding  Raved,  or  Dhat,  hii  share. 

*  The  Datahard  begins  on  the  tenth  of  Amin  (September, — October),  on  which,  after  the 
wor»bip  and  religious  ceremonies  have  been  pcrforraed  nine  nights,  thtf  tbnnr  the  inu^  of  the 
gwMaM  Divf  (Ka'U)  bto  the  river.  On  this  day  Ra^m a  nmrdied  agaiHt  Ravwa,  Kiag  «f 
Ceylon  :  for  which  reason  it  ii  called  the  victorious  tenth. 

t  The  Bkal  is  both  the  bard  and  chronicler  of  the  BhiiU,  as  of  all  the  low  tribes.  This  cslasa 
ha?ebeaicleeeribedintbeM«nwlrofCentialIndb,  T«1.  IL  p.  Ml,  *e 
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which  service  he  receives,  as  his  dues,  a  piece  of  doth,  and  the  vessels,  and 
•tlier  artidef,  iiMd  in  the  Mcrifice.  It  is  abo  tommoa  for  the  BUb  to 
raises  on  Mich  oocaaiom,  a  cairn,  ornide  pile  of  stonei^  to  the  duef  who  is 
beatified ;  and  the  top  of  this  pile  is,  at  particdar  peiiodi  of  woishipk  QO- 
vered  with  oil,  red  lead,  and  vermilion. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  belief  and  usages  of  the  lihill.s,  regarding 
their  sainted  heroes,  tlian  hy  giving  a  legend  of  the  tribes  lubabiting  the 
mountainoaa  tnct*  dtuated  between  die  Nermaia  and  the  T^it  and  lying 
to  the  weat  of  the  lefel  parti  of  Nemar.  Hie  demi^goda  and  hecoei  ef 
odier  tribes  difler  in  their  names  and  qualities,  and  in  the  fables  relating  to 
their  origin,  from  those  described  in  the  legend ;  but  the  miracles,  which 
attended  their  birth  and  progress,  are  ail  of  similar  character  and  con- 
struction. 

.  Aooonling  to  the  traditional  and  written  reoordik  of  some  o£  the  oldcat 
and  best  informed  of  die  Rawdt,  or  hdj  men,  of  theee  Nemai^  WBt,  **  A 

"  youth  of  the  mercantile  class,  named  Olia,  of  T6rati  Matt,  who  had 
left  his  own  family,  came  to  the  house  of  a  Brahmen  school-master,  called 
KuojA,  who  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  educated  him,  along 
**  with  his  own  daughter,  named  BabmA.  One  day,  the  two  young  scho> 
**  bus  were  amiatiiift  eadi  other  in  dieir  Jenoni,  iHien  the  girl  propoaed 
**  caadng  dieir  nativily,  in  order  to  discover  whedier  they  were  bom  under 
"  the  influence  of  the  same  star,  and  consequently  capable  of  being  united 
"  in  marriage  or  not.  They  were  employed  in  this  task,  when  the  Brdkmen 
**  arrived,  who,  perceiving  in  what  they  were  engaged,  was  very  angry, 
**  and  taxing  the  young  Banyd  with  ingratitude,  in  aspiring  to  the  hand 
*'  of  hb  daughter,  struck  him  several  bkws.  The  AMgnf,  irritated  bgr 
**  audi  usage,  lifted  up  his  writing-board,  and  gave  the  Brdhmen  so  seven  • 
*'  blow,  that  it  killed  him.  Alarmed  at  what  he  had  done,  he  prepared  to 
*•  flee,  when  the  girl  entreated  him  to  take  her  with  him.  He  agreed  to 
*■  this }  and  after  having  peribrmed  the  funeral  rites  of  the  deceased  Brdh- 
**  men,  they  departed,  and  went  to  T^m  AM  where  they  lived  at  man 
«•  and  wife. 

"  Some  time  after  tfatB»  Barm  A,  leaving  ber  husband  to  take  care  of  the 

"  household  affairs,  accompanied  the  Jatra,  or  annual  concourse  of  pilgrims, 
"  going  to  worship  Sedasiva,  who  was  then  passing  his  time  in  tapasya,  or 
**  mental  abstraction,  on  the  hill  of  Dhavalagiri  Ftavat  (or  the  White  Motin* 
VOL.L  L 
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**  tun)  IB  Qmiamra.*  Babma',  on  har  mival,  peifttmid  faor  devMioiM 
**  toSuk&iivA,  wHii  aocfa  aMidnity  thn^  when  thtt  holy  being  awoke  ftom 

**  the  trance,  in  which  he  had  been  f^noged,  she  attracted  his  attention,  and 
*♦  he  desired  her  to  mention  her  prayer,  and  it  slunild  be  granted.  Barma 

replied,  that  her  only  wish  was  to  be  blest  with  children,  that  her  name 
*'  might  remain  in  the  land  of  her  nativity.  SedAsiva,  on  hearing  this, 
**  gsve  bar  a  dab^  or  ita^  iriiidi  he  dinctod  her  to  throw  against  the 
«.fanhehesofaiiiai^pi.tiee»andtopickiiptheftiiktfaat^  Sheobejed, 
**  and  obtained  five  mai^^oea  \  but  not  being  satisfied,  she  again  threw  iq» 
♦*  the  stick,  when,  to  her  surprise,  it  adhered  to  the  tree,  and  at  the  same 
"  time,  the  mangoes  she  had  already  obtained,  vanished  from  her  hand. 

Mortitied  by  this  disappointment,  she  imposed  upon  herself,  as  a  penance 
**  for  her  evaric^  the  ta^  of  sweeping  with  the  loi^  dishevalled  trasses  of 
**  her  -hair,  the  qMt  on  whieh  SbdAsiva  redined  in  iofai^  hoping 
"  that  her  humility  and  devotion  would  appease  that  anger,  to  which  she 
•*  -attributed  her  disappointment.  Barma  had  performed  this  task  for  the 
"  space  of  seven  years,  w  hen  Sedasiva  again  opened  his  eyes,  and,  pcrceiv- 
'*  ing  the  same  votary  standing  before  him,  enquired  why  she  had  not  de- 
**  farted  with  her  ihdt.  Bauia'  rdeted  what  she  had  done^  and  the 
*■  eooaeqnenoe.  «  It  was  a  just  punishment^'  said  Sbd&hva,  <fiir  your 
"  cupidity.  Take  the  Stick,  and  ttj  ag*^" ;  hut  learn  to  be  satisfied  with 
"  what  fate  grants  you,  and  seek  no  more.'  Barma,  thus  warned,  took 
"  the  stick,  and  knocking  down  live  mangoes,  departed  with  them  to  I'tiran 
**  MaiL  During  the  journey,  she  happened  to  lodge  at  the  house  of  a 
•>  MamAi,  'Or  poi«iaker,  whose  daughter  ate  one  of  the  mangoes,  and  be- 
**.  came  •hnmediatdy  pregnant  In  the  same  manner,  three  other  mangoes 
**  were  eaten  by  the  'respective  daughten-in-law  of  the  different  hotise- 
•*  holders,  who  gave  her  lodging.    They  were,  a  Bnm/d  (a  merchant),  a 

/iayjtt/ (a  soldier),  and  a  Gdadla  (a  cowherd).    Their  daughters-in-law, 

becoming  all  pregnant  from  eating  tlie  mangoes,  were,  in  due  time,  de- 
'•Imrcd  of  sons.  The  JToaidr'a  daughter-fai*Uw's  son  Iras  oaUed  Dua- 
**  KUMaai ;  the  BanytPs  was  called  OuMjf ;  the  JR^fvff  was  called  Wamc 
«•  S&MAn ;  and  the  G6adU$  was  called  V^lam. 


■**  IMMblj  tbe  Mtthddlva  hilli,  where  the  pilgriiiu  nil)  oontiaue  to  pajr  tbeir  adonition  to 
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"  Babma  proceeded  wiUi  Uic  only  remaining  mango,  till  she  CMM  to 
**  « |iart.of  the  eountry  tiiet  vai  ovcfgrowo  whh  loog  grMi»  in  wlueii-lker 
**  ftet  gettmg  irtingkil,  ihe       and  dropt  her  nMago.  On  milling  il» 

"  she  turned  to  look  for  it,  and  perceived  it  change  into  an  eg^  which  an 
"  auddenly  became  transformed  into  a  serpent.  She  conjured  the  reptile, 
"  if  subject  to'  the  power  of  Sedasiva,  again  to  become  an  egg  ;  which 
**  having  taken  place,  as  she  desired,  sl>e  took  tlie  egg  in  her  hand,  and 
**  pnioeedug  oa  her  jouniejr,  reuhed  Tkrm  MM  in  lefety.  Umb  ^ 
**  aftenrards  produced  twin^  a  hoy  and  a  giil»  who  were  celled  KdnDA 
**  and  K6wDAN." 

After  this  the  story  becomes  defective.  No  further  mention  is  made  of 
Olu  and  Baesia  ;  and  tiie  five  brothers,  with  their  sister,  are  introduced 
as  gnnro  np»  and  living  together  at  T6nm  MalL  They  are  represented 
w  beiqg  m  a  state  of  indigenoe^  and  obliged  to  Ubouribr  their  Ibod,  er 
procure  it  by  linntii^.  Beings  however,  the  children  of  Sedasiva,  tbcy  aie 
under  the  protection  of  divine  power  ;  and,  in  one  of  their  hunting  excur- 
nions,  they  find  a  horse,  which  proves  to  be  of  celestial  breed.  This  ani- 
mal* wluch  has  the  gitl  of  speech,  tells  the  brothers,  that  they  are  destined 
to  liss^  fiom  poverty  and  obecoiifya  to  wealth  and  power,  by  one  of  ^tum 
nwcrying  KAjbl  Rl|rf.  K6iroA  (who  appears  to  he  the  recognised  heisd 
of  his  brothers),  enquires  who  this  KAjel  Ran!  is,  and  how  she  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  horse  replies,  that  she  is  a  (lamllntrba  (a  fairy,  or  celestial 
being),  and  that  she  resides  at  her  father's  court,  in  a  distant  region,  called 
Meghptri  (or  the  city  of  the  cloud),  from  whence  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
deaoendingf  wHh saran other  oelestial nym[^*  tobathehitfae  liver  fil^pfWtt 
•The  hoffse  'oflbra  to  conduct  K6in>A  to  the  apot^  and  to  assist  lum  hi  oen> 
cealing  himself  from  view,  while  the  nymphs  hathe  in  the  river,  when 
Kt  NUA  is  instructed  to  seize  KAjki,  ll  ANf's  garments,  and  not  to  restore 
them  till  she  promises  to  become  his  wife.  In  short,  K^'noa  gains  tlie 
K.\Ni  by  following  the  advice  of  the  horse.    After  he  had  obtained  her. 


*  Tbeie  are  •  great  nimy  nymphs  at  IimaA'a  «Mi^  and,    h  ia  believed  that  the  dtiaigoi 

can  hf  disj)osiej<seil  of  his  sovereignly,  by  any  inortiit  who  ran  cxccci!  }iitri  in  the  austentips,  by 
which  lie  obtained  his  present  power,  he  generally  despatches  one  ot  tJicse  cbamung  atul  aliur- 
mg  dnadi,  to  tempt  the  ascetic,  and  to  iMetmpt  and  chMmjr  the  aCcaqr  of  his  adf-bapaaad 
penancp. 

f  The  fi^pra  is  a  river  in  Malvoa,  which  flows  past  the  sacred  atj  of  UJoj/an.  For  descrip- 
lisn  oTiii  comtk  fide  CenMl  ladia,  VeL  IL  IndMtt  ip.  USi 
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i|ie  H  nucb  dittraind  at  flie  idm  of  the  eahmay,  to  friiidi  dw  would  be 
(npoied,  fin-  having  eloped ;  eapocially  at  her  firth»  had  already  betrollied 

her  to  a  prince  She  therefore  adfiaea  Kt/NOA  to  allow  her  to  return  to 
her  native  sphere,  to  which  she  recommends  him  to  ascend,  and  cairv  her 
off  publicly,  as  his  doing  so  would  save  her  reputation.  K^r.vuA,  after  con- 
sulting hU  oracle,  the  horse,  who  promises  him  success^  agrees  to  this 
proporitioa.  and  Kim  RbxU  with  her  atlendant^  wingi  her  fligiit  into 
the  upper  region*.  When  the  period  fixed  fbr  the  cddmrtion  of  her  nup> 
tials  with  the  Prince,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  arrives,  K6nda  and  his 
brothers  mount  the  horse,  which  carries  them  to  Meghpuri,  just  as  the 
marriage-ceremony  commences.  K^/nda  prays  for  aid  from  SedAsiva,  and 
it  coasequeotly  endowed  with  the  strength  of  twelve  elephants.  He  a|>- 
proadiea  KJLjbl  RAmI;  and  aelshig  her  urtended  iponM,  aanihilatae  hfan 
.with  one  blow }  and  then  hearing  offthe  bridi^  firooi  the  midit  of  anrraand> 
ing  hosts,  he' mounts  her  on  the  honeb  iridcfa  bean  them  in  aafe^  to 
Titran  MalL 

From  the  date  of  this  event,  K6nda,  who  is  now  called  K6nda  RAna 
(or  prince),  lived  happily  witli  Kaj£l  Ran!,  to  whom  he  was  married,  and 
in  course  of  time  (accwding  to  the  prediction  of  the  hone*)  obtained 
wealth  and  dominion,  by  conquest,  it  is  aaidf  but  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  KtJNDA  RAvA,  and  his  brothers,  are  reported  to  have  possoMcd 
the  kingdoms  of  Mahra,  Guzerat,  and  Candeish  ;  but  this  probably  meant 
no  more,  than  that  they  plundered  these  countries. 

The  en  of  KAhoa  R&wA  is  aubBequent  to  that  of  any  of  the  lUjfis  and 
ninoea.  oelebiated  in  the  MMMtAruit  in  whidw  however,  mention  is 
made  of  Tfn-an  MaU:  a  Rija  of  that  place,  named  TuTAK&iws,  beiqg  tiieie 
represented  as  fightinjj;  with  some  of  the  Pdndava  race. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  progeny  of  KOnda  KAma,  and  his 
brothers; 

Balla  Rijsi,  SOB  of  KfivDA  RAna,  by  hw  wife  KIju  RAni 
Bbbllit,  son  of  ViLSM  G6wAla,  by  his  wife  VMuamk  G6wlun. 

La3Jac,  son  of  DuRKUMBHf,  by  Dasel. 
Kuaja,  son  G^Nji  I3anyA,  by  RanjanI. 
SoDUL,  son  of  WangsAmek,  by  LAkuae. 

There  were  altogetlier  seven  sons,  but  their  names  are  not  known.  They 
-  f 

•  MofivdMrMtieeittalBHiorthslMnsindMatoiy. 
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mt^  called  Kikans,-  and  their  oflipring  (with  their  relations  by  raar- 
riafBs)  ftruMd  s  fiunity  of  rixty,  iriio  were  called  the  lixty  RAiet$,  or 
knights,  of  whom  KteoA  RiwA  was  the  chief.  This  race  has  been  ex- 
tinct fur  ages,  and  the  sixty  Rdwets  are  now  exalted  to  as  many  Dongri 
Devas  (or  hill-gods),  who  are  worshipped  by  the  BhiUdlas  and  DhiUs,  as 
weil  as  by  almost  all  the  Hindus  of  tiie  lower  classes,  of  Netnar.  Of  all  the 
siztjr  Rimett  (or  hill-gods)  Buullet,  ana  cf  VAlam  G6wAia,  is  the  most 
fevered :  and  this  arises  from  the  sfcUllie  possaraed  in  nagic,  and  from  die 
success,  he  waa^  in  consequence  enabled  to  obtain  dosing  an  expedition,  in 
which  he  accompanied  the  god  Bhaibava  (another  son  of  Sedasiva).  They 
both  went  (it  is  said)  to  Cdmrup,  where  the  latter  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts 
of  the  sorcerers  and  sorceresses  of  that  country,  who  transformed  him  into 
a  beast}  but  ho  waa  rescued  by  Bbuxbt,  who,  by  his  superior  skill  In  ne- 
cramancy,  subdued  all  the  mag^dans  and  soraerers^  and  lesloring  Bbaibata 
ID  hie  natural  abape  brought  him  away  in  safety. 

This  tissue  of  superstition  and  fable  has  given  rise  to  a  race  of  men,  called 
liaruds,'  who  are  supposed,  through  the  influence  of  the  hill-gods  (whose 
votaries  they  are),  to  be  endowed  witii  the  hereditary  gift  of  inspiration. 
Their  powers  ar^  however,  dormant^  till  dicy  are  excited  by  music  $  and 
for  this  raason»  th^  have  a  class  of  musicians  cooneeted  with  them»  who 
are  proficient  in  numerous  songs,  in  praise  of  the  hill  deities.  When  the 
recitation  of  these  songs  has  kindled  the  spark  of  spiritual  fire,  they  begin 
to  dance  with  frantic  gestures,  and  loosening  their  hair,  toss,  and  whirl 
round  their  heads,  whilst  their  whole  frame  becomes  agitated,  as  if  under 
the  influence  cf  strong  convulsions.  In  tins  stale  of  phrenzy,  tlicy  give  ut- 
tsnoce  to  oradai^  whidi  an  attentively  listened  to  by  those  who  come  to 
consult  tibam.  The  Barwds  are  of  various  castes,  and  admit  discijrfes. 
The  novices  are  recjuired  to  perform  daily  ablutions,  in  warm  water,  for  nine 
days,  and  to  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  to  as  great  a  length  as  possible.  They 
then  undergo  a  probation ;  and  if  music  does  not  stimulate  them  to  a  state 
of  exiatie  phrenzy,  they  are  ngeeled»  as  not  being  fisvoured  by  the  gods 
with  n  requisite  portion  <^  qtiritual  gnce. 

The  Barwds  act  also  as  physicians,  and  cure  trifling  compIatnt%  by  means 
of  simples,  which  the  jungles  produce.    When  the  disease  is  serious,  and 


*  Tkm  Banii  of  the  BkiUt  affttr  to  be  nearly  muUu  to  the  Bkipoi  ;  for  an  account  of 
vhsaib  vMsGMHWfc,  VfliII.pwtllk  . 
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of  a  nitufie  bejond  Ite  xtMii  of  Aflir  ikiil  to  tSscover,  they  invahably 
tnlwteUtotlieevaiiifliienoeorfriMrffam,*  orwitc^   In  aicb  caaes,  4fe  b 
ditir  doty  to  detect  IMm  DkdkoH,  wbich  is  effected  by  the  perfomumoe  of 

various  ceremonies :  sometimes  by  music;  and  at  other  times  by  a  bunch  of 
peacock's  feathers,  niatie  into  a  broom,  l)eing  waved  round  the  head  of  the 
patient.  In  some  cases,  more  cruel  means  are  used  to  compel  the  Dhdkcm 
to  -decUre  her  name,  and  the  motifes  which  ham  compdled  her  to  aflUct 
her  victim,  and  the  tenna  on  which  she  will  beappeaa^ 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  it  COnUBOn  tO  afanott  all  classes  in  India ;  but  tlie 
BhiUs,  fiom  their  wildness  and  ignorance,  arc  deeply  tinctured  with  this 
superstition.  They  are,  conse(]iiently,  never  without  Jiancth  of"  their  own 
tribe,  with  whom  they  consult  on  ail  occasions,  but  particularly  when 
about  to  undertake  a  plundering  expedition }  and  tiiey  almoat  InyariaUjr 
abide  by  the  advice  of  these  orades.  The  JBarmb  of  die  poorer  2Mb  diAr, 
in  some  respects,  from  the  others.  They  do  not  lequif^  fbr  their  exdteaieRt, 
any  music,  beyond  *'  the  clashing  of  stones." 

It  has  been  stated,  that  almost  every  tribe  of  Bhilts  has  an  account  of  its 
origin,  of  similar  character  to  the  one  before  mentioned ;  but  I  have  re- 
niarked  one  iaqwrtant  fac^  that  diese  traditiom^  wbidi  have  been  evidendjr 
ftbricated  to  mimater  to  die  pride  of  obiefi^  whoae  anoestors  have  baea 
degraded  from  the  higher  and  privileged  orders,  on  account  of  their  spurious 
birth,  or  some  impure  habit  of  life,  have  always  a  reference  to  BhiUs,  who' 
eusted  previou-s  to  the  date  of  the  fable;  and  this  evidence  tends,  beyond  all 
others,  to  prove  the  title  of  tlie  latter  to  antiquity,  as  an  original  tribe.  1 
select  from  my  papers  the  ftllowing  short  account  of  a  daas,  tamed  tha 
MtMra  Bhilk,  from  their  being  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  MekC 

"  Jagdeo  (Yajnyadeva),  one  of  the  former  RdjAs  of  DMr,  was  a  lineal  des- 
"  cendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Pi'ulrs.  He  had  four  brothers,  with 
"  whose  aid  he  attempted  to  build  a  fort  at  Mdndu .-  but  all  their  efforts  were 
**  unsuccessful;  for,  as  soon  as  a  portion  was  built  up,  it  ffiU  to  the  ground, 
**  This  bad  happened  several  times  (  when  one  ni^t  the  goddees  Hallaka 
«*  D^vf  appeared  to  jAonio  in  a  dream,  and  said,  diat  unless  one  of  the  bro* 
"  thcrs  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  head  of  his  son,  and  his  son's  wife,  they 
"  would  never  accomplish  their  object-  Jagdko,  on  waking  next  morning, 
"  repeated  the  dream  to  his  brotliers,  whom  he  assembled  for  tlie  purpose 
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"  cf  deeidiDg  what  ww  tp  be  dme..  Oneof  mid,  *  Amuredly,  we 
**  lumt  nofe  thet  aigent  oocaaioa  fdr  a  ianU  that  we  should  aacnfioe  the  Uvea 

of  one  of  our  sons,  and  his  wife,  to  obtain  it'  Jaodko,  after  hearing  this 
"  speech,  in  which  all  his  brothers  acquiesced,  said,  •  I  will  give  the  head, 
"  of  my  son  and  his  wife;'  and  did  so  the  same  night.  Hallaka  Dkvi  told 
**  him,  that  the  fort  should  be  completed  before  the  next  morning,  which 

WH  done  acoordiof^y.  After  this  eztvaofdinaiy  event,  only  one  of  the 
*■  bfothen  would  remain  with  JaoDfiff.  The  other  three  left  him,  obaenr* 
•«  ing,  that  he  was,  from  having  made  the  sacrifice,  sole  master  of  the  fort, 

and  that  they  hail,  by  their  hesitation,  forfeited  all  riizht  to  share  in  that 
"  possession,  or  to  participate  in  his  power,  as  Prince  of  Mdndu  and  DJtdr. 

They  continued  wanderers,  for  some  time,  principally  occupying  them- 
•*  adves  wtdi  the  duce.  The  MM  river,  being  inlbnned  of  their  depar. 
**  tur^  iq^Mtred  bdbre  them  in  the  ahape  of  a  wild  hog,  in  order  te  all^ 
•*  them  towarda  a  part  of  the  country,  where  she  desired  they  should  setde. 
"  The  brothers  gave  chace,  but,  after  a  long  ride,  lost  sight  of  their  game. 
"  One  of  them,  named  UnchAr.\wad,  being  thirsty,  went  in  search  of 
**  water.  He  came  to  a  hut,  where  he  found  some  brass  pots,  ready  filled ; 
**  and  from  aeeing  die  spot  quite  dear  of  wood,  he  conduded  that  it  must 
**  bflkng  to  some  penon  of  high  caste,  and  drank  of  the  water.  Another 
"  brother  came,  for  the  same  purpose;  but,  previously  to  dribking,  he  asked 
**  to  whom  the  pots  belonged.  UnchArAwad  said,  he  did  not  know  j  but 
**  having  enquired  of  some  children,  who  were  playing,  they  were  informed 
**  tiiat  the  houae  belonged  to  a  BWL  The  brother  who  came  last,  said  to 
*'  UiicH<Ui.wAi>,  *  As  you  have  drunk  the  water,  you  have  lost  your  castOb- 
*'  and  become  the  same  as  a  Bhill,  therefore  we  cannot  live  together  as 

formerly.'    Uncharawad,  being,  by  this  accident,  degraded  to  the  condi' 

tion  of  a  Bhill,  adopted  their  usages,  and  became  their  leader ;  and  in 
**  commemoration  of  his  having  been  brought  by  the  Melu  river,  he  and 

all  his  Ibllowen  adopted  the  mase  otMekira  Skills,  by  which  they  are,  to 
**  this  day,  distinguished.  Shortly  after  this  event,  he  built  »  fort,  which 
"  was  called  Uchdng/tar,  or  the  fort  of  Uchdng." 

The  plain  fact  of  this  story  is,  that  a  brother  of  one  of  tlie  former  Princes 
of  Dlidr,  ficd  to  the  woods,  and  lost  his  cast^  from  associating  with  BhUUr 
ot  whom  he  became  a  leader.  ... 

The  same  pride,  whichhas  given  rise  to  tliu.fidiU^  baa  led  taAe  estaUiib- 
ment  of  diflbent  castes,  and  distmctien^  mno^  the  BjUib.  The  ISrtak 


tt>  M^or-Geaeral  Sir  J,  MjLCOLMt  on  ike  BUttt, 

and  Kdld^  or  white  and  blade  BUfi^  am  gOMcal  terOM ;  not  i^jpitig  to* 

difference  in  the  shade  of  complexion,  but  in  the  habits  of  the  tribes  that 
these  terms  distinguish;  and  the  words  (which  are  used  metaphorically) 
imply  «•  pure"  and  "  impure."  Indeed,  ti»e  word  "  Maild^"  which  literally 
meaiM  unclean,  it  often  ased  to  deBOto  the  latt«rtribe^  The  I^'woAi,  or  pure . 
BMBs,  trace  their  descent  fitm  tiie  Agjatfi;  and  are^  in  aevend  paitB»  called 
Bhilldlas,  Many  of  these  not  only  preserve  the  names  of  their  forefathers, 
but  the  clan  name  of  the  peculiar  tribe,  to  whicli  they  belonged,  before  their 
degradation.  In  writing  a  list  of  the  different  tribes  of  Dhilk,  settled  in  tiic 
principality  of  Jabmht  the  names  of  many  of  tiie  Hindu  military  caste 
were  fimad.  Thb  induced  a  query  as  to  the  caoae  of  AWfli  being  distin- 
guished by  ftmily  namea.  such  as  Rhatatet  QMn,  S^tauH  &e*  The 
answer  from  a  chief,  skilled  in  their  legends,  was  the  following  short  fidde: 
"  In  former  times,  when  Parasu  Rama  (Aiafarn)  declared  a  war  of 
extirpation  upon  the  liajpuis  (in  revenge  for  an  offence  against  liis  father), 
*'  numbers  of  that  tribe  were  obliged  to  save  themselves,  by  denying  that 
**  tfacy  bdonged  to  it,  profening  to  be  memben  of  other  classes  of  the 
'*  community.  To  punish  thn  evasion,  PAaAsu  R&ma  insisted  that  every 
<*  individual  should  cat  tlie  food  of  the  tribe,  to  which  he  declared  himself 
*'  to  belong.    Those  wlio  did  so,  lost  their  caste,  and  were  obliged 

"  to  adhere  to  the  tribes  of  their  adoption,  but  retained  their  former  name;" 
and  this  (said  the  old  man)  accounts  for  your  finding  men  who  call  them- 
selves  RkaiSret,  SitaM,  Sec.  amongst  the  BkiSs^  and  many  other  low 
castes;*  with  whom  tiieir  anceatora,  when  in  dread  of  extiipation,  as- 
sociated. 

The  pure  Bhills  (as  they  term  themselves)  pretend  to  keep  up  a  distinc- 
tion from  others,  on  many  points,  and  particularly  in  diet.  They  refrain 
from  carrion,  and  aumials  that  have  died  a  natural  death,  which  impure 
BkUb  cat;  and  many  fionilies  amongst  them  will  not  partake  ef  the  fledi  of 
the  cow.  The  consequence  of  this  ahatinence  i^  that  some  R^piOt  wiU 
drink  water  from  the  vessels*  and  eat  in  the  houses  of  these  BhiUs ;  and  the 
latter,  flattered  by  this  approximation,  assume,  as  far  as  their  condition  per- 
mits,  the  habits  and  customs  of  other  Hindus.   On  these,  Uierefore,  it  is 


*  Some  of  time  degrwied  RajpuU  are  found  amoxig  the  TMt,  or  oil-men,  and  the  Bab^a$,  or 
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not  necessary  to  dwell.  My  chief  purpose  is,  to  describe  the  megee  of  the 
original  and  uiuntxed  JUuttsi  but  of  tbeae  also  therp  «e  mmy  tribes^  end 

classes. 

Near  AdyaniJ,  and  on  part  of  the  Sdlpurd  range,  there  are  many  Maho> 
medftn  Bk^  who  appear  to  be  a  portioa  of  this  people*  that  have  been 
coaverted  to  the  ftith  of  Mahomed,  and  wefe^  at  one  period,  probably  re- 
claimed  from  those  plundering  habits,  into  which  they  relapsed,  as  the  Go> 
venunent  became  weak  and  distracted.  This  tribe  would  seem,  from  my 
information,  to  Ivnow  Httle  of  their  professed  religion  but  the  name,  and  to 
be  as  ignorant  and  superstitious,  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  - 

Li  e\'ery  province  iriiere  BMBs  are  eitabliahed,  I  have  found  the  namea 
of  tribea,  or  rather  ftmiliea,  increase  in  the  ratio  that  enquiry  was  pursued. 
Hm  slimiest  circumstances  with  them,  as  with  other  unsettled  races  of 
men,  give  rise  to  such  a  distinction.  The  name  of  an  ancestor,  a  dispute 
in  the  tribe,  whicli  causes  ttio  separation  of  a  branch  of  it,  a  favourite  spot 
of  residenoe*  n  wonted  signal,— any  thing,  in  short,  gives  rise  to  a  name, 
which  is  peipetuated,  and  fenns  a  tieof  Imtfaeriwod,  hwg  after  its  origin 
is  forgotten.  I  heard  of  a  small  tribe,  known  by  the  name  of  K6k&  BhUUt 
which,  I  was  told,  had  been  adopted  from  their  established  signal,  on  plun- 
dering expeditions,  being  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  After  this  explana- 
tion, it  is  unnecesiiary  to  give  a  list  of  these  tribes }  though  I  obtained  several 
of  those  dint  inlnbited  die  diflbrent  countries  nndor  my  duurge^  aal  deemed 
sudi  minute  knowled^  useful,  in  the  exercise  of  toealadmimstration.  . 

There  are,  even  among  the  Maila,  or  impure  BhiUs^  some  essential  distinc- 
tions. Those  settled  on  the  Nermada,  speak  with  detestation  of  other 
classes  (particularly  that  denominated  N6b*},  which  dwell  in  the  Sdtpiard 
ranges. 

I  made  every,  eflfort  to  obtain  some  written  record  of  die  that 
might  throw  l^t  upon  their  origin,  and  peculiar  habits,  but  without  siic>' 
cem.   Several  heads  of  tribes  on  the  Nermada,  assured  me,  that  such  records 

existed,  as  they  had  heard  their  chief  Itaurls,  or  priests,  who  come  from 
Marwar,  read  accounts  from  books ,  but  enquiry  led  me  to  conclude,  that 
the  books  referred  to,  were  no  more  than  those  genealogical  accounts  t 

•  An  int«Ilig«nt  /Mi7/  ussnrt'd  mc,  that  some  of  the  Siatpura  BkUh  had  a  language  pccufin 
io  themstlvea,  but  J  iutve  doubt*  of  Uie  hct.   It  it,  tiowever,  a  subject  that  meriti  txu^rj, 

t  Ilwwgivcaa  prnkabr  seoooM  of  dMM  gmMlapail  iraifcs,  in  At  McMtr  of  CMl 
ladii.  Vol.Lp.ftlC.«l>. 
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which  are  kept  by  the  priests  and  minstrels  of  the  Itnjputs,  of  every  tribe  of 
Central  India,  to  gratify  the  priile»  and  r^ulate  the  marriages,  of  the  phn> 
cipal.  families. 

The  language  of  the  Bhilb,  of  the  VhuB^  ranges  and  tbow  of  ^amv, 
di£fen^  tnBOiiiit«iMdc|giee»fnMntliatofthepe«ara  but 

from  their  being  uneducated,  and  living  (with  the  exception  of  the  village 
Bfiills,  who  are  descpbed  in  the  Memoir  of  Central  India)  amid  wilds  and 
mountains,  they  speak  a  very  rude  dialect.  The  usages  of  this  race  merit 
particylar  notice.  The  following  account  *.  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  birtbt, 
mwriagea,  and  Ainemfa^  of  thtt.tribe&xn  the  banks  of  the  NenudOt  »  be-> 
lieved  to  he  accurate. 

CerfTiKmit's  at  the  Birth  (>J  a  i  liild. 

When  a  BliiU  child  born,  it  is  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  a  name  is 
iaomediateiy  given  it,  by  the  women  nha  heve.  aeted  aa  nidwirai  oo  the' 
occasion.  On  the  fifth  dqr  sfter  die  delivery,  a  great  rqoieing  takes  plsce, 

ainung  the  members  of  the  family,  and  their  relations.  During  the  day,  the 
child  and  its  mother  are  bathed  in  warm  water ;  and  in  the  evening,  all  the 
relations  assemble.  W  heat,  flour,  arrack  (distilled  from  the  Mahuai  tree), 
some  red  lead,  a  mixture  called  kunJIcu,  turmeric,  and  cocoa-nuts,  are  pre* 
viously  prepared.  The  ceremony  commences  by  the  mother  of  the  «^ld 
pbdstering  a  part  of  the  fma,  immediatafy  ootnde  of  this  diicshdd  of  tlie 
hut»  with  ooW'dung  and  turmeric,  on  which  ihe  places  five  small  pebble^ 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  days,  since  the  infant  has  been  horn, 
and  to  these  pebbles  she  performs  pujd,  or  worship,  by  sprinkling  them' 
with  red  lesdf  ktinku,  and  grain,  and  breaking  a  cocoa-nut  in  pieces.  She 
next  places  some  of  that  Ihiit  near  the  five  pehblesi  on  which  a  libation  of 
arrack  is  poured.  After  this,  a  repast  of  bread  and  cakes  is  prcfiaried,  of 
which  all  partake ;  and  the  night  is  passed  in  carousing  and  rejoicing. 
During  this  festivity,  the  sexes  do  not  intermingle,  but  remain  separate  ; 
the  men  smoking  and  drinking,  in  one  place,  and  Uie  women  singing, 
beating  the  d^h6l  (a  small  dfum^  and  drinking,  inanotfaerrtill  morning  ends 
the  merriment  of  thOrfifth  day.^ 

•  im  indebted  fig  tba  miomat  to  CspL  R.  Shwri  (the  offioar  who  bad  the  wiMriMendwiM 
erilMM  Iribet). 

f  Basftta  latifolia. 

^  This  aGOouBt  of  the  wooin  jeiiiuig  in  die  cammj,  at  so  ewly  •  peviod  after  her  confine- 
ment, • 
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Qa  Urn  tndfth  d^,  mtber  oraMoy  takes  fdaot.  On  tfiii  day,  die 
motlMr  of  die  infimt,  widi  her  ftmale  vqktion,  |irooeedi  to  a  river,  ttream, 
pool,  or  well,  where  rites  are  performed  to  the  water-god,  or  qiirit  (/oil* 

dipa^  as  he  is  called).  The  ceremonies  are  as  follow  :  In  the  hut,  where  the 
woman  ha.s  lain  in,  a  dish  called  khtclui  is  prepared,  made  with Jotrcira,'  or 
btyrotf  boiled  with  mung-daLX  Some  of  the  khtcliri  is  then  put  upon  h 
braK  dialw  on  which  an  alio  placed  twelve  lighted  lainpfl,  to  correspond 
with  the  BOmber  of  daj%  ainoe  the  birth  of  the  diiU.  These  lamps  are 
made  of  wheat>flour,  kneaded  into  paste ;  and  of  the  same  paste  twelve  small 
cakes  arc  also  made.  In  addition  to  these,  red  lead,  kitiihu,  cocoa-nut, 
and  a  mixture,  made  of  five  dili'erent  kinds  of  grain,  and  of  turmeric,  beaten 
into  a  powder,  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  are  fdaoed  up<m  the  brass  dish, 
which,  with  its  contents^  fonning^  what  is  cdled  in  NemoTt  the  arU,  is 
carried  by  one  of  the  women,  the  whole  of  whom,  with  the  mother  of  the 
child,  go  in  procession,  singing,  and  beating  the  (PhSlt  and  accompanied 
by  any  other  instrumental  music  that  they  can  procure-,  towards  the  ap- 
pointed stream,  at  the  edge  of  which,  when  the  party  arrives,  the  mother  of 
the  child  arranges  the  lamps.  The  cakes  are  placed  in  a  second  line,  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  hunps,  and  a  litde  of  the  IckkM  is  put  on  each  of 
them  i  after  vhid),  the  mother  performs  woiKhip  to  the  water-god,  m  the 
following  manner.  Kcd  lead,  and  hinku,  are  thrown  by  her  info  the  water, 
and  also  on  the  twelve  lamps,  upon  which  some  of  the  Hve  ditl'crent  kinds 
of  grain,  mixed  with  turmeric  and  water,  is  also  tlirown.  A  tire  is  then 
Idndied  before  die  lampa^  and  oil  poured  in  it.  The  party  afterwards  pro* 
oeed  home^  where  they  feast  npon  MwArtfand  oil ;  after  whidi  they  break 
up,  and  this  fiaishea  the  bosineaa  of  the  twelfth  day. 

Marriage  Ccrcmoiiirs  uj'  /he  BhilU. 

The  fixing  of  a  marriage  between  a  young  couple  is  managed  entirely 
by  their  rdations.  When  the  parrata  dcaire  to  many  their  aon,  they  aend 
some  iHenda  to  the  parmta  of  die  giri,  wlionr  they  wish  to-  become  their 
son's  bride.  These  make  proposals,  and  present  some  (gtar)  raw  anqEsr  and 
arrack,,  which  (if  partaken  of)  shows,  that  the  prapoeab  are  accepted. 

iiient,iM|]rappwratnHMdIiitt7toui  BiiRi|wn,  but  not  to  any  ooe  iHm  hsa  been  in  ladii,  mi 

witnriised  the  rapid  TvtMWry  of  females  after  child-birth. 
*  Holcus  wwi^uin  f  Holcus  ipicatus. 

M  S 
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After  {Iiu»  the  parenti  of  the  intended  biid^groom,  takiug  with  tiMn  tve  or 
lix  aeri  of  flugarCfMr^  or  M  nnoj  iwta  of  ainck,  •  Be^ 

rupee,  and  a  cocoa-nut,  proceed  on  a  lucky  day,*  accompanied  bj  the 
tended  bridegroom  himself,  and  all  the  male  and  female  members  of  the 
family,  to  the  house  ot"  the  bride,  where,  in  expectation  of  their  coming, 
an  entertainment  has  been  prepared,  according  to  tiie  circumstances  of  the 
putiei.  If  rich,  the  food  ooiiristi  of  boiled  iioe»  dtf At  and  and  if  poor, 
of  bread  made  oij&itdra  flour,  dtf(  and  oil  of  <jf  (MBMnum).  The  motherof 
the  girl,  then  carries  to  her  daughter  the  presents  brought  for  her ;  and  at- 
tiring her  in  the  petticoat  and  cloth,  put<5  some  kunhu  on  her  forehead. 
The  whole  party  then  assemble  in  the  girl's  apartment,  where  they  partake 
of  Uie  entertainments  prepared  for  themj  and  aiter  quaffing  large  potations 
of  the  arrack  retniti  to  tiieir  re^ectivo  dwdfiqga.  The  young  couple  ar^ 
from  that  daj,  oonaidered  aa  reguhuly  betrothed.  The  celebntioo  of  Ae 
marri^  ia  afterwards  fixed»  aeeoiding  to  circumstances,  and  opportuni^. 
The  commencement  of  these  ceremonies  always  takes  place  on  Sunday, 
previous  to  which  the  bridegroom  and  bride  have,  for  several  daya,  their 
bodies  well  rubbed  with  oil,S  and  perform  ablutions  with  warm  water. 
Durhig  the  whole  of  thia  week,  till  next  Sandaj,  tfie  bridegroom  and  brid^ 
with  tfieir  req»ective  rdationi^  nude  and  female  in  two  distinct  parties,  go 
every  night  to  paj  visits  to  their  neighbours.  After  these  visits,  one  of  the 
females  of  both  parties,  carries  a  brass  plate,  in  which  are  a  lighted  lamp, 
some  kitnkut  and  grain.  The  master  of  each  house,  or  hut,  gives  to  the 
bridegroom  or  bride,  as  they  respectively  happen  to  come,  presents  of  a 
coooa»nat,  .or  money  amoontiqg  to  a  few  pke  (a  copper  coin),  and  taking 
from  the  brass  didi  some  /hbiA^  put  it  on  their  foreheads.  On  the  last  day 
(Saturday),  a  mandlia  (or  booth)  is  erected  at  the  houses  of  both  the  bride- 
groom and  bride,  by  their  parents.  The  mandha  of  the  bridegroom  must 
be  erected  on  nine  posts ;  and  that  of  the  bride  upon  twelve.  In  each  of 
these  pandtot,  die  biid^oom  and  bridePa  nude  lahlionB  bathe  in  warm 
water,  and  partake  of  victuals  and  arrack.   At  night  the  men  retire^  and 

*  Tba  Bkatt  or  miMtrel,  i*  alwap  Sffifwinratl  witli  the  lucky  and  unludqr  daji;  but  Umm 
Midon  poMMi  the  riiiiaiiirtib  mad  \iy      Hindu  prietti  of  viUiigcs,  ia  vUdi  Acy  lit  all  in- 

i  ClaiiMbute. 

f  This  wwd  is,  ia  we  w^|hMl,  cAmImii  wUck  ^pttiB  a  pwticidaf  flit. 
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nuke  room  for  the  women,  who  pass  the  night  in  drinking  and  singing. 
On  these  occasions,  it  is  thought  a  great  disgrace,  if  there  should  be  any 
deficiency  of  anadc. 

On  dM  Ssturday  moroing,  ifae  brid^grooDt  if  he  can  aflbrd  it,  is  dreiied 
in  a  red  turban,  of  the  value  of  two  or  three  rupees }  a  jacket  of  white 
dotb»  of  the  value  of  one  or  two  rupees  ;  and  a  pair  of  short  white  trowsers, 
of  the  value  of  eight  or  ten  annas.*  When  dressed,  he  is  conducted  by 
his  parents  and  relations,  accompanied  by  vocal  music,  to  the  tnandha 
of  the  bride^  whose  parents  meet  the  bridegroom's  party  about  halfway, 
end  oondnet  then  to  the  mtmihtt*  As  tUs,  however,  is  never  made 
hige  enough  to  contain  all  the  company,  separate  places  arc  assigned  to 
them,  where  they  pass  the  day  in  eating  and  drinking.  At  night,  they  all 
assemble,  and  seat  tlicmselvcs,  in  distinct  groupea,  around  the  mandlia  :  the 
biiU^room's  party  being  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  bride  on  another ; 
leaving  a  space  in  the  middk^  where  die  bridegroom  and  bride  are  after- 
waidi  seated,  opposilei  but  nigh  to  eadi  odier.  A  pieoe  of  painted  paste> 
bonrd,  with  tassels  appended  to  it  (of  the  value  of  aiioiit  four  rupees),  is 
tlien  tied  on  each  side  of  their  foreheads,  by  their  respective  female  rela- 
tions, the  nearest  of  whom  unite  tlie  hands  of  the  young  couple,  which 
completes  the  ceremony.  The  whole  of  the  company  pass  the  night  in 
dnging  and  drinking  as  nsual  \  and  die  next  moming^  die  bridegroom  oon- 
doets  to  his  liouse  his  brid^  who  is  then  se|nnled  fiom  her  own  fiunOy. 

lienor  Marriages,  called  Natra. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  widow,  witliout  incur- 
ring trouble  and  ei^nse,  he  sends  some  of  his  friends  to  urge  his  suit  with 
woman,  or  with  her  paientib  or  rdatioiis.  If  hb  proposals  are  aooqited, 
the  suiter  is  desired  to  briiig  to  thto  house  of  his  intended  brides  sueh  presents 
as  he  can  afford }  which  are,  usually,  a  petticoat  of  coarse  chintz,  a  cloth, 
a  sort  of  bodice,  a  necklace  of  beads,  two  pot«i  of  arrack,  sixteen  serst  of 
roasted  pease,  and  two  sers  of  gur,  or  raw  sugar.  I'he  match  is  then  con- 
sidered settled.  The  visit  must  be  made  on  a  Saturday  night  The  man 
takes  with  him  friends,  and  requisites  to  Arm  an  entertainment^  of  which 
the  woman's  friends,  and  his  own,  partake.  The  woman  dresses  hersdf  in 
.the  clothes  brought  to  her,  and  she  and  her  new  spouse  after  the  departure 


*  Atuta,  one-aixUienUi  of  a  rupee. 


f  A  Ser  h  nearlj^  two  poundi. 
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,  of  the  guests,  pass  the  night  together.  According  to  long  established  cus- 
tom, the  new  oMrrled  pair  afe  obliged  to  letve  the  home  bofiwe  dej'breek, 
and  pass  the  next  daj  in  the  fields,  in  some  eoliteiy  place,  eboot  the  distance 

of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  village,  and  they  must  not  return  till  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  Their  friends,  however,  send  them  meat  and  drink. 
The  necessity  of  the  new  married  couple  passing  the  6rst  day  of  their  mar- 
riage, like  outcasts,  at  a  distance  from  any  human  habitation,  is  to  mark 
that  leoie  of  degradatum,  whieh  aU  the  aativea  of  Ifinduatan  entertain 
against  a  woaan,  manjiog  a  second  husband,  llat  even  the  iriM  and  ig- 
norant  BhiUs  should  be  aiTected  by  this  fastidiousness,  would  appear  some* 
what  like  a  proof  of  the  sentiment  being  leas  allied  to  a  feeling  of  delicacy, 
tiiau  to  some  ancient  national  usage ;  for  it  is  not  likely,  that  the  modem 
JMitf  oonld  have  copied  due  extnotdinaiy  cnaton  Iroin  tlie  Brahmenical 
inatitutiona. 

Theae  second  aaaniagea  aie^  most  frequently,  preceded,  amongst  the  Bh^U, 

hy  an  elopement  of  the  parties  ;  which,  fjoncrally,  ends  in  the  pardon  of  the 
parents  ami  relations,  who  are  appeased  by  the  seasonable  application  of 
some  presents.  Wlien  such  connections  are  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
villages,  a  fixed  fine  i«  paid  to  the  Pel^  orhcadmen,  and  thia  constitutes 
partef  their  duo. 

Fu?ieial  Ccranonit's  of  the  BhilU. 

The  Dhills  always  bury  their  dead  (a  very  marked  distinction  from  the 
Brahmenical  practice  <^  burning).  The  corpse  is  wrapt  in  a  shroud  of  new 
coarse  white  doth,  and  bwne  on  a  haer  amde  of  bamhooi^  er  any  kind  of 
•tieka.  Una  ia  earned  hy  aome  of  the  lelationa  of  the  deoeaaed  to  the 
usual  burying-ground,  which  is  always  on  the  bank  of  a  stream.  Mere  the 
sliroud  is  taken  off,  and  the  body  (ii'  that  of  a  woman)  is  waslicd;  and  the 
shroud  being  again  put  on,  tlie  coq)se  is  interred  in  a  grave,  thi  ee  or  four 
feet  deep.  Tlie  head  of  the  corpse  is  laid  to  the  south.  The  bier,  and  the 
dothea  worn  by  the  deoeaaed»  before  hb  death,  ate  thrown  away»  as  being 
impure.  All  the  ftmtty,  and  such  ef  the  tribe  as  arc  in  the  vicinity,  attend 
the  funeral ;  and  after  the  body  is  interred,  they  purify  themselves  by 
ablutions.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  female  relations  of  the  deceasetl,  to 
observe  a  course  of  lausentations  for  five  days.  They  commence  their  wail- 
ings  in  tlie  mornings,  keep  tlaem  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  reaume  thdr  domestic  occupations.  On  the  fifth  day,  ceremonies  are 
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patlbiBiefL  to  the  memor^r  of  the  deceased.  On  this  occasion,  some  wheat 
flour  (a«l  kM  thu  tw»  Mn),  lialf  a  nr  of  liee^  s  wmSk  quantity  of  ^At, 
and  aoaw  wmAt  .an  prapond  hj  die  aab  lihtioMa  of  ^  deeeMed,  and 
carried  by  than  ta  a  stream.  Two  of  the  rclationi  paMftmn  the  ceremonies 
of  ablution,  a  third  toasts  cakes,  whUc  a  fourth  arranges,  along  the  bank, 
live  Clips,  made  of  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Palds  *  tree  \  and  by  the  side  of 
these  cups,  which  are  filled  with  water,  are  placed,  in  a  parallel  line,  fire 
cakca  of  bread.  On  the  hilar,  rioa  ia  iticwod,  and  anadr  b  cpri&kled 
upon  the  rice.  A  small  fire  is  afterwaida  Idadled,  and  set  in  a  Uaae^  1^ 
gki  being  put  in  it  The  water  is  then  thrown  out  of  the  cups,  and  things 
being  left  in  this  conditioa,  the  parlj  partake  of  the  food,  drudt  the  ariack, 
suid  then  return  home. 

Another  cereoiooy,  exclusive  of-  the  above,  generally  takes  place  to  the 
inemaepigtbedeewwed.  It  ought;  piaperiy,  to  be  on  the  twellkh  day ; 
bal^in  case  of  that  being  inconvenient*  it  nwjr  be  perfbrmed  at  any  time, 
within  the  twdvemonth.  It  is  a  feast  to  guests,  who  are  invited,  in  the 
naaae  of  the  decefaed,  to  partake  of  the  best  fare  that  their  entertainers 
cangive. 

Disputes,  of  a  trifling  nature,  amongst  the  Bhilis,  are,  in  general,  amicably 
settled  by  the  lieads  of  families.  Should  a  Bhill  kill  another,  of  a  different 
tribe,  or  family,  he  must  be  adjudged  by  a  PancMyat,  or  Court  of  .^rbi- 
t/ation,  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  didbrcnt  Aa/^,  or  Bltili  villages,  near 
the  place  where  tiie  murder  waa  oomaaitted.  Bllbcta  are  alwaya  made  io 
compound  etery  orim^  evan  mnider,  bgr  finea ;  and  the  price  of  blood  ia 
ganerally  given  to  the  fiunily  of  the  man  that  ha*  bean  kiDad.  The  ann  is' 
proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offentler ;  sometimes,  it  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  rupees ;  at  others,  several  head  of  cattle 
are  given.  There  is,  however,  oflen  great  difficulty  in  compounding  for  a 
mnaderi  and  aa  It  ia  deemed  ^pdnatuaagOi  to  put  a  man  to  death,  in  odd 
blood,  the  cauie  of  revenge  iaieft  ta  the  rebuions  of  the  man  that  haii  been 
murdered}  and,  in  such  cases,  blood-feuds  are  oflen  commenced,  which 
continue  for  many  years,  and,  sometimes,  for  generations.  Consequently, 
one  murder,  amongst  this  wild  race,  is  usually  attended  w  itli  the  loss  of 
many  Uvea,  beyond  |hat  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated. 

•  Butea  fronUoMU 
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The  moimtain  BMIU  live  in  imaU  duston  of  rndehnli.  wMdi  mtelW 
north  of  tha  J/miiiaiiiii,  termed  pdrii,*  and  to  the  wwrtfa,  kalis.  Tbejrare 

under  the  autliority  of  ft  ^^V^  «  Tarmi  whoee  power  resembles  that 
of  the  PaU'l.  A  number  of  these  small  colonies  are  often  united  in  general 
obedience  to  one  chieli  who  has  a  title  according  to  his  class,  and  the  usages 
of  tbe  country.  Almost  all  the  liliiU  leaders,  immediately  south  ot  the 
Ntrmida,  are  temied  Ndyacas ;  vhOe  tboae  on  its  north  lnnli»  an  called 
»kM§9»i  but  in  tbeie  titles  fheve  ia  an  aDdleit  vaaety,  dapandant  on 
family,  rank,  local  circumstances,  and  ancient  usageai 

There  is  a  natural  spirit  of  independence  in  the  mountain  Rhills,  which 
compels  chiefs,  who  have  a  desire  to  establish  an  authority  that  supersedes 
that  of  the  Tarwis  of  small  colonies,  to  entertain  followers  from  a  distant 
country.  Beatdo^  when  tbe  sphere  of  plunder  ia  extended  to  any  distaaoo 
fifom  their  native  wilda,  the  Bhilb  are  not  to  it  6»  each  eateiprise^  aa 
many  others  of  the  predatory  tribes.  Their  arms,  and  their  habits,  are  more 
suited  to  the  ravines,  tlie  woods,  and  the  mountains,  amid  which  they 
live.  The  BhiU  is  small  of  stature,  but  active,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  frtigue.  He  has  addom  dothing,  but  a  small  piece  of  doth 
round  his  waist  His  arms  are  a  bow  and  o  fuiver  of  arrows,  in  tbe  use  of 
which  he  is  very  expert ;  but  he  seldom  faces  his  enemy.  His  arrows  are 
ithot  from  behind  bushes  and  rocks  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
makes  him  almost  always  successful  in  eluding  pursuit  If  he  descend* 
into  theplain,  it  is  at  night,  to  tliieve  and  plunder;  or  if  in  tbe  day,  to  drive 
away  unguarded  caMie^  or  to  attack  dcftocdeas  traTeller%  who  (If  not 
killed)  are       tin  tiicy  are  ransomed. 

The  cultivating  classes  of  Bhills  have  been  elsewhere  noticed,!  as  differ- 
ing in  then  usages  from  their  brethren,  who  inhabit  the  mount-ains.  The 
latter,  however,  arc  always,  in  some  degree,  dependent  upoti  the  neigti- 
bouring  villages,  in  tlie  plain,  particularly  for  tobacco,  of  which,  as  well  as 
liquor.t  they  are  inunoderatdy  fond.  .They  also  require  grain,  for  they 
cidtivate  litde^  and  that  in  the  rudest  manner,  merdy  by  breddof  the  adl 
to  recdve  the  seed ;  but  I  fbnnd  them  quite  acquainted  with  the  nine  of 


*  P4rd  i*  an  Hinduitani  word,  coiTeipnndh>g  to  tbe  Peniu  wofd  MaJuU,  a  watd,  or  4m- 
■ioii,  of  itowa. 

t  VideCeotnl  IndiB,  Vol.  II.  p.  179. 

I  I  have  oAlB  ||j**n  liquor  to  BAUU,  and  bate  tnviriabljr  noticed,  that  befiire  thqr  dnrnk  it, 
they  poured  a  Ubatkn  on  the  gnmnd.  Wbao  aabcd  dw  iWMOa,  tbey  replied,  It  was  wag*. 
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ashes,  as  a  manure,  which  they  make  of  the  wood  cut  down  to  clear  the 
fields  they  cultivate. 

They  oftm  poflBOt  cattle,  aiid»  when  at  peace  ^  inhabitants  of  the 
plain,  diey  iweed  fowb  in  great  numbers,  the  sale  of  which  is  a  source  of 
prone* 

From  a  census  •  taken  of  the  lihill  population,  of  the  VintUnja  ranjjp,  it 
appeared,  that  tliere  were  not  more  than  six  to  the  scpiare  mile.  This  cal- 
culation may,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  tliis  race,  over  all  the  countries  in 
which  they  dwdL  Their  exposure  to  the  elements,  the  hasards  they  daily 
incur,  their  poverly,  and  the  contagious  distempers  to  whidi  thqr  are  lia- 
ble,  Iwve  operated  against  their  increase ;  but  the  change,  recently  eflhcted 
in  the  condition  of  many  of  these  tribes,  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  augment 
their  numbers. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  habits  and  manners,  of  the  BkiUs. 
A  few  wwds  will  complete  tiie  pictnie  of  tins  extraordinary  race,  as  ihr  as 
relates  to  thar  pas^  and  present  emdition.  Existing,  as  thqr  have  hitiierto 
done,  under  despotic  governments,  which  placed  tiiem  b^ond  the  pale  of 
civil  society,  and  which  not  only  gave  them  no  encouragement,  or  protec- 
tion, but  authorized  the  lowest  of  the  fiscal  officers  to  take  their  lives, 
without  trial,  considering  tliemselves  a  proscribed  and  contemned  race, 
ignoraai  to  a  deplorable  degree,  bdieving  in  witchcnd^  hfindly  obedient  to 
the  ciders  of  their  dueft,  sulgeet  to  extraonfinaiy  privatioiMb  and  conatandy 
exposed  to  danger  from  tlieir  fellow  crcatures,  and  from  the  ferocity  of  ^ 
wild  beasts  with  whom  they  shared  tlio  forests,  the  BhiUs  have,  in  conse- 
quence, become  the  enemies  of  order  and  peace.  They  have  cherished 
predatory  habits,  as  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  receiving  no  mercy,  or 
consideration,  thqr  have  soug^f^  from  natural  Impulse^  to  revenge  Ae 
wroqgs  they  have  sustained.  Time  has  interwoven  their  habits  of  life,  and 
feelings,  with  their  superstitiona,  until  they  actually  believe,  that  they  were 
created  to  prey  upon  their  neighbours.  "  I  am  Mafiddi'va's  thief,"  is  the 
common  answer  of  a  Bliillf  detected  in  a  crime ;  and  his  promise  of  amend- 
ment is  usually  so  qualified,  as  to  period,-f  that  it  seems  more  like  a  truce, 
tiian  a  pact  of  permanent  good  conduct  NeverAeleiay  from  what  has 


•  VideCralnlladk,  Viil.n.  p.«tS. 

f  "  I  will  not  rub,  during  your  nij  (E^ovurament),"  ww  At  tatMtaWa  aMWiT  I  fMehlJ  htm 
a  Bhili,  whan  1  detirad  a  plwlge  of  future  good  conduct. 
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ooctmred,  siooetiditiflielMMaiiie  MdgecttotlwBritiihGominM^ 
anticqpate  a  gndiui,  and,  ultimately,  a  oomplete^  diange  in  their  character 
and  condition.   The  men,  though  habituated  to  a  lift  of  rapine,  are  not 

sanguinary  ;  and  the  females  of  the  tribe,  who  possess  great  influence  over 
them,*  are  of  kind  dispositions :  and  many  of  them  are  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious. 

.  To  redaim  thia  face  (I  speak  from  modi  leflectioo,  and  coondenble  ex> 
perienoe),  they  must  be  treated  witii  great  attention  to  their  pngndioea 

and  condition.  Reform  with  them,  as  with  all  such  classes,  must  commence 
with  their  superiors.  We  cannot  break  the  link,  by  which  they  are  at- 
tached to  their  chiefs  ;  and  if  we  could,  it  would  not  be  wise,  or  desirable, 
to  do  i>o.  We  must  endeavour,  by  every  act,  to  elevate  tite  JiJtiUs  in  the 
community,  and  to  raiae  them  in  thdr  own  eatcem,  or  dae  we  cannot  iuc^ 
ceed  in  dtering  their  habits.  We  mtut^  by  makii^  roeda  through  thdr  iuUs 
and  forests,  by  employing  them  in  honest  occupations,  by  establishing 
markets  for  the  produce  of  the  tracts  they  inliabit,  bring  tliis  race  into  daily 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  those,  amoujir  whom  they  live.  When  com- 
pelled to  punish  theii'  outrages,  the  punishmeut  falls  on  the  leader,  and  not 
on  tiie  dieted  ftUower,  who  ezecutea  a  cfime  byhii  command.  While 
we  nae  preventive  meana  to  check  and  endicate  their  evil  habits^  we  must 
temper  our  firmness  with  mercy,  taking  care,  however,  that  certain  rules 
should  never  be  infringed,  and  that  protection  and  punishment  should  be 
alike  certain,  when  merited.  But  above  all,  the  object  should  be,  to  give 
to  tins  hitherto  injured  race,  a  stake  in  the  general  prosperity ;  and  then, 
and  not  before^  we  may  restrntiified  that  they  will  become  the  defenders, 
instead  the  disturbers,  of  the  general  welfiure.  Theae  ^  not  idle  apecu> 
lations.  The  system  here  recommended  has  been  acted  upoa,t  and  the 


•  The  n/iHl  women  have  better  habits  than  the  men  j  but,  in  justice  In  t!ie  Ijttcr,  I  must  say, 
that  I  iuive  Men  singular  instaucca  of  affection,  and  attachnteai  to  tbeir  familiea.    During  the 

of  sone  BUtk  who  had  ennmiitad  •  nU^ 
dlildren  were  diamwied.  by  the  erica  of  a  child  hid  in  a  cavern,  under  tome  rocks.  They  went 
bnqglit  priioiMM  lonw»  I  nodwdtbem  Idndly,  and  liaving  consulted  with  -them  what  was 
belt  to  be  doMv  to  induoe  the  aiSB  to  MbmSuion,  I  adopted  tlie  *uggeatioa  of  an  elderly  female, 
wife  of  ooe  of  the  prindpol  men,  and  allowed  >H:vend  of  the  priiocwn  to  join  their  ftuhers,  and 
husbands,  with  whom  they  soon  returned ;  and  a  my  abort  n^godstaon  firoduced  the  onooodi- 
tional  surrender  of  the  whole  party. 
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Bhiiit,  on  die  right  buk  of  the  Nerwada,  «•  veB  ts  in  many  other  parts, 
m  now  living  in  *  state  of  peace  anil  tranquillity }  and  conntiies,  throng 
which  (a  few  years  back)  an  amy  was  hardly  a  safe  escort  from  their  rob- 
beries, are  now  traversed  by  unarmed  individuals.  But  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves,  in  thinking  the  effect  will  continue,  when  the  cause  is  removed. 
Years  must  pass,  before  we  shall  be  secure  from  the  relapse  of  tliese,  and 
Other  pfodatMj  tribes  into  their  fbnner  hafaita*  if  we  rdax  in  thoae  men- 
anrei,  bj  whidi  Aqr  have  heen  redaimed,  and  bj  iHiich  akme  Ifaey  can  be 
ke|it  in  tiieir  impnived 
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VII.    Esscaf  on  the  Philosophy  qf  the  Hindus,    Part  II.    By  Hbhmt  ' 
TmuA%  CoLEnaooxE,  Esq.  Director  R  A.S.  F.R.S.  Sjc, 

ReMlFebniaiy«l,  18M. 

.  Id  llie  pfcoeding  essay,  the  Sdnt^^a,  didtiicd  m  well  ■•  adieiilicelf  vm 

examiDed.   The  sul^ct  of  the  present  essay,  will  be  die  dialectic  phfloio* 

phy  of  G6tama,  and  atomical  of  Canade,  respectively  called  Nydya 
"  reasoning,"  and  Vaiseshica  "  particular."  The  first,  as  its  title  impUes, 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  metaphysics  of  logic ;  the  second  with  physics : 
that  is,  with  "  particulars"  or  sensible  objects :  and  heuce  its  name.  They 
may  be  taken  generally,  aa  parts  of  one  system :  supplying  eadi  other's 
deBdencies:  commonly  agreeing  upon  such  points  as  are  treated  by  both : 
yet  on  some  differing ;  and  therefore  giving  origin  to  two  schools,  the 
Naiydyica,  and  Vaiseshica. 

From  these  have  branched  various  subordinate  schools  of  philosophy ; 
which,  in  the  ardor  of  scholastic  disputation,  have  disagreed  on  matters  of 
doctrine  or  of  intorpretation.  The  ocdinaiy  distinction  between  them  is 
that  of  ancients  and  moderns;  besides  ^qpdlations  derived  from  the  names 
of  theur  fiivourite  author^  aa  will  be  more  particularly  uotioed  in  another 
place. 

The  text  of  Gutama  is  a  collection  of  sulras  or  succinct  aphorisms,  in 
five  books  or  **  lectures}"  eadi  divided  into  two  **  days"  or  diurnal  lessons; 
end  these  agahi  subdivided  into  sections  or  articles,  termed  ftaeata6m$,  aa 

relating  to  distinct  topics.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  u  section  is  not  to  consist  of 
so  little  as  a  single  sutra  ;  and  to  make  good  the  rule,  some  stress  is  OCCa> 
sionally  put  upon  the  text}  either  splittii^  an  aphorism,  or  associating  it 
incongruously. 

CakAdb's  collection  of  itflrat  la  oompriaed  in  ten  lecture^  similarly  di* 
vided  into  two  daily  lessons^  and  these  Into  pneamAiUt  oc  sections,  contain* 

ing  two  or  more  sutras,  relative  to  the  same  topic. 

Like  the  text  of  other  sciences  amonrr  the  Hindus,  the  sulras  of  Gotama 
and  of  Canadk  have  been  explained  and  annotated  by  a  triple  set  of  com- 
mentaries, under  the  usual  titles  of  Bhdshya,  VdrticOf  and  Tied.  These 
(the  Bh6d^a  especially)  are  repeatedly  cited  by  modem  commentators,  as 
well  aa  by  writers  of  separate  treatises  %  but  (so  fiu-  as  has  come  under  my 
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immediate  notice)  without  naming  the  authors ;  and  I  cannot  adventure, 
haviog  no  present  opportunity  of  consulting  the  original  scholia  in  a  collec- 
tive ionn,  to  a«sigti  them  to  their  proper  authors,  from  recollection  of 
former  reeearchea. 

They  are  of  liigh  aathority,  and  probably  of  greal  intiqiiity :  and  it  fre- 
quently becomes  a  question  with  the  later  commentators,  whether  a  parti- 
cular passage  is  to  be  taken  for  a  sAtra  and  part  of  the  text,  or  for  a  gloss 
of  the  ancient  scholiast 

ComraeDtaries,  whidi  are  now  at  hand,  and  whidi  Uave  been  cooaultcd  in 
die  conrae  of  preparing  the  pieaent  treatiae^  are  die  Vdrtka4d^ftuyei-pmri' 
iudd'hi  of  the  celebrated  UdatavAcbArta  }'  and  the  Firtica4diptarjfa4k£ 
of  the  no  less  celebrated  VAckespati-misra.  The  more  modern  scholia 
of  ViswANATHA  upon  Gotama's  text,  and  Sancaila-misra  upon  CAsAuii's, 
are  those  to  which  most  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  for  the  present 
purpoae. 

Separate  treatiaea  of  dyatiqguiahed  aittiuNra  teach,  and' amply  diacaa%  the 

elements  of  the  science.  Such  are  the  jyyii^ysdtffilifipaff  of  Ballabha-AchAsta, 
following  chiefly  CanAdk's  system. 

An  easier,  and  more  concise,  introduction,  than  these  abstruse  and  vo- 
luminous works  afford,  is  tbund  requisite  to  the  initiatory  study  of  the 
acienoe.  One  of  tiie  most  approved  elementary  tieatiaea  ia  die  Tare»' 
bkdikd  of  CfiiAVA-Hi&u,  author  of  many  other  tracta.  Though  adapted  to  the 
eomprehcnsion  of  the  learner  without  the  aid  of  a  gloss,  it  has  nevertheless 
employed  the  labour  of  many  commentators,  expounding  and  illustrating  it. 
Among  others  may  be  named,  in  order  of  seniority,  Guvekd'iiana-misra  in 
the  Tarta-bhdshd-pracdsa  ;  GAuafcANTA  (author  likewise  of  the  Sadi/wti- 
mmtdo^  in  the  Bhdodrfia-d^pkd  ;  Min'HAVAnivA  (author  <^  the  Nydya- 
jrfni)  in  die  Tarea'IMMF4dr»4iuu^mi ;  beaidea  RiHAUMOA-CBXTi  in  die 
Nydtfo-sangraha,  whose  relative  antiquity  is  less  certain  j  and  JBaubhaimu, 
who  is  known  to  me  only  from  GAi  RfcANTA's  citations. 

Another  compendious  introduction  to  the  study  of  Indian  logic  is  the 
Paddrt'ha-dipkd  by  C6nda-bhatta,  a  noted  grammarian,  author  of  the 
Vai^dearaitMMaAa  on  the  pIuhMopby  of  grammatical  atructure.  It  dbea 
not  qipear  to  have  had  any  commentator ;  audit  needa  none. 

Metrical  treatises,  or  memorial  verses,  comprising  the  elements  of  the 
science,  bear  the  ordinary  denomination  of  Cdricd.  A  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  the  Cusunuhyati,  with  its  commentary,  by  NARATAJiA-TfRT'HA ;  an^ 
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other,  which  likewise  is  expounded  hy  its  author,  is  the  Nydyo/sancshipa  of 
G6villDA-BBArricBiBTA, 

Elementary  works  only  have  been  here  ipoken  of.  IXttinct  treatiiM^  oa 
diven  bnnches  of  the  whole  subject,  and  on  various  emergent  topia,  are 
innumerable.  No  department  of  science,  or  literature,  has  more  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Hindus,  than  the  Kyaya  ;  and  the  fruit  of  their  lucu- 
brations ha»  been  an  infinity  of  volumes,  among  which  are  compositions  of 
very  celdinted  ichoolnien* 

The  Older  observed  bodi  by  66tama  and  by  CavAdi(,  in  d^veiing  die 
precepts  of  the  sdenoe  which  they  engage  to  unfold,  is  that  which  has 
been  intimated  in  a  passacre  of  the  Vtdas^  cited  in  the  Bhdsh/a,  as  requisite 
steps  of  instruction  and  study :  viz.  enunciation,  definition,  and  investiga- 
tion. Enunciation,  (uddesa)  is  the  mention  of  a  thing  by  its  name }  that  is, 
by  a  term  signifying  it,  as  taught  by  revdatkm :  foe  language  is  couidend 
to  have  been  revealed  to  man.  Definition,  (hrrtaifai)  sett  ferth  a  peculiar 
property,  constituting  the  cawntial  character  of  a  thing.  Inveitigatioo, 
(paricshd)  consists  in  disquisition  upon  the  pertinence  and  sufficiency  of 
tlie  definition.  Consonantly  to  tliis,  the  teachers  of  philosophy  premise  the 
>  terras  of  the  science ;  proceed  to  the  definitions }  and  then  pass  on  to  tiie 
eiamination  of  subjects  so  pfendaed. 

In  a  logical  ammgement  the  **  fwadieamento'*  (jpaddrfha),  or  olgecli 
of  proof,**  are  six ;  as  they  are  enumerated  by  Canaoe  vur.  snbstance^ 
quality,  action,  community,  particularity,  and  aggregation  or  intimate  re- 
lation :  to  which  a  seventli  is  added  by  other  authors ;  privation  or  nega- 
tion.! Thus  augmented,  they  oompoae  a  two-fold  arrangement,  positive 
and  n^tive^  (hUtoa  and  eMAn)  liie  fixrt  comprising  ai:^  ^  latter  onOi^ 

The  BrntiffkoM,  or  ftUowen  of  Bodd'ha,  are  said  to  identic  ibe  piedi^ 
caments  with  knowledge  (Jm/dna ) ;  and  according  to  the  Feddniis,  who  are 
pantheists,  the  predicaments  are  identified  with  the  universal  being  (AvAme) 
in  whom  all  exists.^  * 

Other  categories  are  alleged  by  diffirmit  antfaoritieB  $  aa  power  or  energy 
(iactt)i  aimilaiity  or  lesemHanoe  (i«UMQia)$  and  many  more.  But  the 
logidans  of  this  school  admowledge  but  six;  or  at  most  seven,  above> 
mentioned. 


•  C.  1.  3.  t  Tare.  Bhdth.  1. 
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G6TA1IA  enumerates  rixteen  heads  or  tq>ics:  among  which,  proof  or 
jevidenoeb  and  that  which  u  to  be  provQif  are  cUaf ;  and  the  rest  are  aub- 
flidiarjr  or  accessory,  as  contrilNiting  to  knowledge  and  asoertaimnent  of 
truth.  Disputation  being  contemplated  in  this  arrangement,  several  among 
these  heads  relate  to  controversial  discussion.  They  are,  Ist.  proof ;  2d. 
that  which  is  to  be  known  and  proven }  3d,  doubt ;  4tli.  motive ;  5th.  in- 
stance i  6th.  demoutratod  truth }  7th.  asember  of  a  regular  aigmnent  or 
syllogisni ;  9Qu  nuomag  by  reduction  to  abmixdity;  9th.  deteraination  or 
ascertainment;  10th.  then  or  duquintions  11th.  oontroversy  ;  12th.  ob- 
jection; 13th.  Macioua  reason ;  litfa.  perverskm}  Itfth.  futility  j  l6tb. 
confutation.* 

The  difference  between  tliese  two  arrangements  is  not  considered  to 
aoMNUit  fo  discrepancy.  They  are  IM  t»  be  nconcOeaUe :  tbe  one  oMre 
ampk^  tiie  other  more  succinct;  but  both  leading  to  like  results. 

The  Sdnc'hi/a  philosophy,  as  shewn  in  a  former  essay,  affirms  two  eternal 
principles,  soul  and  matter  ;  (for  pracriti  or  nature,  abstracted  from  modifi- 
cations, is  no  other  than  matter  :)  and  reckoning,  with  these  two  pemuuient 
principles,  such  as  are  transient,  they  enumerate  twenty-five. 

The  Nyd^a,  aa  well  aa  the  Afne^^ff,  concur  with  other  scshoola  of  psy. 
dMileg7»  in  premiiingbeatituds^  or  (itttsr^w)  final  exoeflenoe^  and  ^jttkAa) 
deliverance  from  evil,  for  the  reward  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  teach  ;  that  is,  of  truth ;  meaning  the  conviction  of  the 
soul's  eternal  existence  separable  from  body. 

Soul  then,  as  tiie  Bhdshifa  adirms,,is  that  which  is  to  be  known  and 
proven.  06TAiia,  however,  enumerates  under  this  bead,  besides  soul,  its 
anodate  body,  the  eztemal  senses*  thii^  or  tbe  olgects  of  sense*  (that  ia, 
the  demoitSy  and  his  followen  here  take  occasion  to  introduce  CAirioi'a 
six  categories),  intellect  or  understanding,  mini!  or  the  eternal  organ, 
activity,  fault,  transmigration,  fruit  or  consequence  of  deeds,  pain  or 
physical  evil,  and  lastly,  liberation ;  making,  together  with  soul,  twelve 
(jirwM^)  olgects  of  proo(  being  topics  of  knowled|ge  requisite  fbr  de- 
liverance. .  , 

I.  Evidence  or  proof  (p-oaNMa)  bj  wbidi  tfaoae  dgects  are  knowh  and 
demonstrated,  is  of  four  kinds :  peroeption ;  inference  of  three  sorts,  (con. 
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•equen^  anteoadsB^  and  analogous)}  comparison,  and  affirmation  (com- 
prehendiqg  traditioti,  aa  well  as  fevelatkni).  Inftrance  d  prion  oondudca 
an  e&ct  from  ita  cause  \  inference  d  posteriori  deducca  a  cause  from  its 
effect :  another  ground  of  inference  is  analogy.  Or  one  sort  is  direct  and 
affirmative;  another  indirect  or  negative}  and  the  tliird  is  both  direct  and 
indirect. 

Vtoci(pramdAa)  u  defined  to  be  tfie  efficient  or  e^edal  cause  of  actual 
knowledge:  and  tiiis  intenda  right  notion  (amiftftani);  exchialve^  conae* 
quently,  of  wrong  notion,  aa  error,  doubt,  and  reduction  to  :\l)surdity ;  and 
likewise  exclusive  of  memoiy:  for  notion  {anubhatM)  is  knowledge  other 

than  remembrance. 

Cause  [cdram ;  is  that  wiiich  is  efficacious,  necessarily  preceding  an  effect 
that  cannot  else  be :  and,  convendy,  efibct  (cdrya)  is  that  which  neceaaarOy 
ensues  and  could  not  else  be* 

For  the  rdation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  fw  diatinguishing  different  sorts 
of  cause,  connexion  (sambandhd)  or  relation,  in  general,  must  be  considered. 
It  is  twofold :  simple  conjunction  {sanyogd),  and  aggregation  or  intimate  - 
and  constant  relation  (satiuwdj^a )  ;  the  latter  being  the  connexion  of  tlungs, 
whereof  one^  so  long  aa  tiiey  coexia^  continnea  united  with  the  odier :  Ibr 
example,  parts  and  diat  which  is  oompoaed  of  them  j  aa  yam  and  doth : 
for  ao  Ibqg  as  the  yam  subsists,  the  cloth  remains.  Here  the  connexion  of 
the  yarn  and  cloth  is  intimate  relation  :  but  that  of  tlie  loom  is  simple  con- 
junction. C^onsonantly  to  this  distinction,  cause  is  intimate  or  direct,  pro- 
ducing aggregation  or  an  intimately  relative  effect,  as  clay  of  pottery,  or 
yam  of  doth :  or  it  is  mediate  or  indirect*  being  proximate  to  the  aggre- 
gating canse^  aa  coi^unetioo  of  yam  aervingftr  the  production  of  doth : 
or  thirdly,  it  is  neither  direct  nor  indirect,  but  instrumental  or  concomitant, 
as  the  loom.  Of  positive  tliinp^s  there  must  be  three  causes;  and  the  most 
efficacious  is  termed  the  chief  or  especial  cause  :  of  negative  there  is  but 
one,  wiiich  is  the  third  abovementioned. 

Thia  would  be  the  place  for  an  ample  discussion  of  the  sevend  sorts  of 
proof  abovementioned.  But  they  are  topics  embradng  too  great  e  aoope  of 
disquisition  in  the  Hindu  philosophy,  to  be  adequately  considered  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  essay.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  reserved  for  future 
consideration,  in  a  connected  view  of  it,  witli  relation  to  the  various  Indian 
systems  of  philosophising,  afler  they  shsll  have  been  severally  examined. 
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11.  1.  The  first  and  liioit  iniportaiit  of  twelve  objects  of  evidence  or 
matters  to  be  proven,  enumerated  by  G6TA^fA,  is  soul.*  It  is  the  site  of 
knowledge  or  sentiment :  Uii^tincl  from  body  and  from  the  senses  i  different 
for  each  individual  coexistent  person  i  infinite ;  eternal ;  perceived  by  the 
mental  organ ;  and  demonstiated  by  its  pecuKar  attribatea,  intellect^  &e. 
For  knowledge^  desire,  avenaoo*  volition,  pain  and  pleasuxi^  severally  and 
collectively,  argue  the  existence  of  soul :  since  these  are  not  universal  at- 
tributes, as  number,  quantity,  &c.  common  to  all  substimces ;  but  are  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  qualities,  apprehended  exclusively  by  cue  organ, 
aa  cdoor  and  otber  peeoHar  qnafilies  are ;  yet  belonging  not  to  qnpaiint 
substancesi  as eardi,  and  the  rest;  and  aiguing  therefore  a  distinct  sub- 
stratnniy  other  tlian  space,  time  and  mind,  to  which  universal,  not  peculiar, 
qualities  appertain.  That  distinct  substance  which  is  the  substratum  of 
those  pccuhar  qualities,  is  the  soul. 

This  concerns  the  living  soul,  {Jkdtmd)  the  animating  spirit  of  individual 
penoo.  Soula  tiien,  as  is  expressly  affirmed*  are  nnm^ous.  But  the  su* 
•  preme  soul  (ParanNfAntf)  is  one:  the  seat  of  eternal  knowledge;  demon- 
strated as  the  maker  of  all  things.! 

The  individual  soul  is  infinite ;  for  whithersoever  the  body  goes,  there 
the  soul  too  is  present.  It  experiences  the  fruit  of  its  deeds;  pain  or  plea- 
sure. It  is  eternal,  because  it  is  infinite :  for  whatever  is  infinite,  is  likewise 
etemalj  as  die  edierial  element  (dedtfa). 

Bong  a  subitsnc^  though  homaterial,  aa  a  substratum  of  qualitieab  it  is 
placed  in  CanAds's  arrangement  as  one  of  nine  subatsncesy  whidi  an  there 
recognised.!  « 

It  has  fourteen  qualities :  viz.  number,  quantity,  severalty,  conjunction, 
disjunction,  intellect,  pleasure,  pain,  desire,  aversion,  volition,  merit,  de- 
meiil^  and  ftculty  of  imagination* 

8.  Hie  second  among  matters  to  be  proven  in  06tam a*8  enumeration,  is 
bodtjr.  It  is  the  ate  of  eflbrt}  of  oigana  of  sanation  ;  and  of  smtiment  of 
.pain  or  pleasure-S 

It  is  an  ultimate  compound  ;  the  seat  of  soul's  enjoyment.  It  is  a  whole, 
composed  of  parts;  a  framed  substance  not  indioattve:  associated  with 
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which,  soul  experiences  fruition }  that  ig»  immediate  presence  of  pain  or  a£ 
pleasure,  ia  relation  to  it&eli*. 

It  is  the  ate  of  effint;  not  of  aaolioa  dmply }  but  of  action  tending  to 
the  attainment  of  irimt  ia-  pleasingi  ind  to  the  removal  of  what  ia  di$> 
pleasing.* 

It  is  eartiily ;  for  the  qualities  of  earth  arc  perceived  in  it :  (namely, 
smell,  colour,  solidity,  &c.)  and  it  is  expressly  pronounced  so  by  more  than 
cue  passage  of  the  Vidas.  According  to  some  opinions,  it  consists  of  three 
demaitib  earth,  water,  and  light  or  heat:  for  the  peculiar  qualities  of  those 
dements  are  perceptible  in  it ;  since  it  has  smell,  clamminess,  and  warmth : 
or  it  consists  of  four,  since  there  is  inspiration  as  well  as  ezptiation  of  air : 
or  of  five,  as  indicated  by  odour,  moisture,  digestion,  breath,  and  cavitie8.t 
Those  opinions  are  controverted  by  the  Nydya.  It  consists  not  of  five, 
nor  of  four,  elements :  else,  as  Canade  argues,  it  would  be  invisible ;  for 
the  union  of  viable  with  invisible  olgects  ia  so :  instance  wind.  Nor  does 
it  consist  of  three  vinble  demettts^  nor  of  twet  fat  there  Is  no  mtimate  in- 
choative union  of  heterogeneona  nlwtaucea^  This  last  reason  is  alleged 
likewise  by  Cafua;  heterogeneous  materials  cannot  enter  into  the  same 
composition.  § 

Besides  human  and  other  bodies  of  tliis  world,  ail  which  are  terrene, 
there  are,'  in  otiMr'WoHds^  aqueou%  jgneous,  and  anid  bodies.  In  these, 
too,  there  is  union  with  an  element^  jGw  soul's  iiruition.ll 

Earthly  body  is  two-ibld;  sexually  bred,  or  not  so  bred  :  the  first  is 

either  viviparous  or  oviparous :  the  second  results  from  concurrence  of  par- 
ticles by  an  unseen  or  predestined  cause,  and  peculiar  disposition  of  atoms. 
That  such  beings  are,  is  proved  from  authorifc}r  of  the  Vtdas,  which  reveal 
creation  cf  godsend  demi-gads. 

Or  the  distinction  is  between  such  as  are  propagated  by  sexes,  or  are 
otherwise  generated,  Tlie  latter  comprehetuls  equivocal  generation  of 
worms,  nits,  maggots,  gnats,  and  other  vorniiii,  considered  to  be  bred  in 
sweat,  or  fermented  filth ,  and  germination  of  plants  sprouting  from  the 
ground.  Accordingly,  the  distinct  sorts  of  body  are  five:  1st  ungeneratedi 
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id.  uterine  or  virip«rous;  3d.  oviparous;  4th.  engendered  in  filth;  5th. 
v^etative  or  gwninstiDg.^  •• 

SL  Next,  among  objects  ofprao^  •te-lheoiganB  of  nnsfttton.   An  organ  - 
of  sense  is  defined  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge :  coii|jojiied  to  the  body* 
and  imperceptible  to  the  senses.! 

TJiere  are  five  external  organs :  smelli  taste,  sight,  touch,  and  hearing. 
Hmx  we  not  Bodifieatunn  of  comekwancH  («■  -tiie  Sdnc'hyas  maintain), 
bat' material,  eonatitiited  of  tiie  dement^,  eartii*  water,  light,  air,  and  ether, 
respectively.  J 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  not  the  organ  of  sight  (as  the  liaudrPhas  affirm)  ; 
nor  is  the  outer  car,  or  opening  of  the  auditory  passage,  the  orphan  of  fiear- 
ing  :.but  a  ray  of  light,  proceeding  from  the  pupil  of  the  eye  towards  the 
otgaet  vitmd,  ia  tho  viand  oigan }  and  ether,  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ear,  and  conununicating  hj  intermediate  ether  with  the  olgect  heard,  is  Die 
organ  of  hearing.  That  ny  of  liglit  ia  not  ordinarily  visible :  just  as  the 
effulc^ence  of  a  torch  is  unseen  in  meridian  sunshine.  But,  under  particular 
circumstances,  a  glimpse  of  the  visual  ray  is  obtained.  For  instance,  in  the 
dark,  the  eye  of  a  cat  or  other  animal  prowling  at  night. 

theo^gan  of  Tiiion  diaii  ia  faidd;  and  in  lilte  manner,  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing is-  afthaflid ;  and  diat  of  taat^  aqueous  (aa  saliva) ;  and  of  feeding, 
aerial ;  and  of  smelling,  earthly. 

The  site  of  the  visual  organ  is  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  of  the  auditory  or- 
gan, the  orifice  of  the  ear ;  of  the  olfactory  organ,  the  nostril  or  tip  of  the 
nose ;  of  the  taste,  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  of  tihe  feeling,  the  skin. 

Ol^fecti,  qififdiended  by  the  lanaea^  are  odour,  Ihivonr,  cdonr,  tondi  (or 
temperature),  and  sound  t  which  are  qualities  iqipertaining  to  earth,  water, 
light,  air,  and  ether.§ 

The  existence  of  organs  of  sense  ia  proved  by  inference,  from  the  fact 
of  the  apprehension  of  tliose  objects :  for  apprehension  implies  an  instru* 
roent  to  effect  i^  since  it  is  an  act,  in  Eke  manner  as  the  act  of  cutting 
in|diea  an  inatrument,  as  an  axc^  or  n  knife.. 

The  organs  are  six,  induding  an  intemd  oigan,  termed  manas,  or  mind  : 
not  five  only,  as  the  ftllowors  of  Budo'ha  maantun,  disallowing  an  intemd 
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mue;  nor  so  many  as  eleven,  which  the  Afo^J^yw  afflnn,  comprdicndini^ 
with  the  senses  the  ofgau  of  ndioQ,  iriuch  iSoiKy  ledcoo  five.*' 

Mind  is  the  instrument,  which  effects  tiie  epprdiension  of  pain,  pleaaare^ 
or  interior  sensations ;  and,  by  its  union  with  external  senses,  produces 
knowledge  of  exterior  objects  apprelieuded  tiirough  them,  as  colour,  &c. 
but  not  independently  of  those  senses^  for  outward  ol^ects. 

Its  existence  is  proved  by  singleness  of  sensitioii :  since  verions  seasadons 
do  not  arise  at  one  time  to  the  same  soul.  They  only  seem  to  do  so  when 
passing  rapidly,  though  sucoessEvdy }  asnfiiebiand,  wfaiiled  with  velocity, 
seems  a  ring  of  fire. 

It  is  single }  that  is,  for  each  soul,  one :  not  so  mauy  minds  as  there  are 
extnnal  sensea.  When  it  ia  coigoined  with  may  one  of  the  oolwifd  organs, 
knowledge  is  received  dirough  that  oigan :  when  not  ao  conjoined,  none 
cones  through  tiiat  aense^  but  through  anj  other  with  whidi  it  then  is 
associated.t 

It  is  not  infinite,  being  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  Uke  the  etherial  ele- 
ment, as  the  Mimdusa  maintains  }^  but  it  is  minutely  small,  as  an  atom. 
Were  it  infinity  it  might  be  united  with  every  thing  at  once;  md  all  sen. 
satioos  might  be  oontemporaneoua.  It  is  inyercqitiMe  to  s^^  toudi*  and 
oAer  senses,  and  is  inferred  from  reasoning,  as  fiillofws :  There  must  be 
an  instrument  of  apprehension  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  which  instrument 
must  be  other  than  the  sight,  or  any  external  sense  ;  for  puin  and  pleasure 
are  experienced  though  sight  be  wanting.  Such  instrument  of  painful  or 
pleasurable  sensation  is  termed  mind  (manas). 

It  is  eternal,  and  ia  distinct  from  soul,  aa  well  aa  fifom  bodjjr :  with  which 
it  is  merely  conjoined. 

It  is  reckoned  by  Canade  among  substances ;  and  is  the  substratum  of 
eight  qualities,  none  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  being  all  common  to  other 
substances :  tdx.  number,  quantity,  individuality,  conjunction,  disjunction, 
priority,  suheequencc^  and  ftculty.J 

4.  Next  in  G6tama*s  amngement  are  the  (erCAa)  obiecCs  of  sense :  that 
is,  of  the  external  senses  :  and  he  enumerates  odour,  taste,  colour,  feel,  anti 
sound,  which  are  the  pe<;uliar  qualities  of  earth,  and  the  rest  of  the  dements 
respectively.!! 
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UndiBrttbhcad,  C6Uva  placet  tlie  categories  (jpaddrfha)  of  CAKJbs: 
wliich  ««  dx  J  mdMtMioe^  qinlity,  &c. 

1.  SubsUmce  is  the  intimate  cause  of  an  aggregate  effect  or  product:  it 
is  the  site  ot'quuhties  and  of  action }  or  that,  in  which  qualities  abide;  and 
in  which  action  taltes  place.* 

Nine  are  ennmenited  {  and  no  more  are  rec(^nised«  DarkneM  has  been 
alleged  by  some  phikMOplMn;  btititifii0  8iilMlMioe$  nor  iaboctyft  distinct 
one;  nor  gold,  which  the  Mimdtuaeas  affirm  to  be  n peenliar  tubstance. 

Those  spedlied  by  Canaue  are, 

1.  Earth,  which,  besides  qualities  common  to  most  substances  (as  number, 
quantity,  individuality,  conjunction,  disjunction,  priority,  posteriority,  gra. 
ntjr,  fluidity,  and  fiioilty  of  vdodty  and  of  daitidty  0  baa  cokxur,  lavonr, 
odoor,  and  feel,  or  temperatura.  It*  dirtfaignialung  quality  li  aman :  and  it 
is  succinctly  defined  as  a  substance  od(m)us.t  In  some  instance^  as  in 
gems,  the  smell  is  latent :  but  it  becomes  manifest  by  calcination. 

It  is  eternal,  as  atoms ;  or  transient,  as  aggregates.  In  either,  those 
characteristic  q[ualities  are  transitory,  and  are  maturative,  as  affected  by 
I%ht  and  heat:  for  by  union  widi  i^  tvbedier  latent  or  maniAst^  forsser 
ooHmr,  taate^  smell,  and  temperature  are  in  cardi  of  any  sort  annuUad,  and 
other  colour,  &c.  introduced. 

Aggregates  or  products  are  either  organised  bodies^  or  organs  of  peroep* 
tion,  or  uuorganic  masses. 

Oiganlaad  earthly  bodies  are  of  five  aorta  £see  body].  The  organ  of 
anidl  is  tarreoufc  Unofganie  nnssea  are  atonal  lun^  of  day,  &c.  The 
ttuiott  of  inftsgrant  parta  is  hard,  soft*  or  cunuilativei  as  atopoi^  flowen^ 

cotton,  &c. 

2.  Water,  which  has  the  qualities  of  earth  ;  excepting  smell,  and  with  the 
addition  of  viscidity.  Odour,  when  observable  in  water,  is  adscititious, 
arising  flmn  oabttnre  of  earthy  partides. 

The  distbigiiishiBf  quality  of  wat»  is  oodness.  It  is  aooocdingly  defined 
aa  a  aubstance  cool  to  the  feeL 

It  is  eternal  as  atoms ;  transient  as  aggregates.  The  qualities  of  the  first 
are  constant  likewise }  those  of  the  latter  inconstant. 
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Oigairic  aqueoM  bodiet  we  beii^  ibiding  in  the  leal^  The 
ccgan  of  taste  is  aqueous :  witnesB  the  aaliva.  UnoigMiic  waten  are  jiven^ 

seas,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c. 

It  is  by  some  maintained,  that  hail  is  pure  water  rendered  solid  by  super- 
veutiou  of  an  unseen  virtue :  others  imagine  its  solidity  to  be  owing  to 
mixture  of  earthy  partidea. 

S.  Light  ia  cokMifed.  iUumines  other  aubalancea  %  and  to  the  ftd,  is 
hot :  which  is  its  distinguishing  quality.  It  is  deftied  as  a  substaooe  hot 
to  the  feel.    fHeat,  then,  and  light,  are  identified  as  one  substance.] 

It  has  the  qualities  of  earth,  except  smell>  taste,  and  gravity.  It  is  eternal, 
as  atoms ;  not  so,  as  aggregates. 

.  Orfgaic  Imoinotts:  .hpdies  are  beinga  abiding  in  the  solar.  leahn.  The 
visual  ray*  «M^-is  the  oigan  of  qght^  is  lucid  [see  oigans  of.  porevtion}. 

Unorganic  light  is  reckoned  fourfold :  earthy,  celestial,  alvine,  add  mineral. 
Another  distinction  concerns  sight  and  feel ;  as  light  or  heat  may  be  either 
latent  or  manifest,  in  respect  of  botli  sight  and  feel,  or  difiercntly  in  regard 
to  either.  Thus  fire  is  both  seen  and  felt }  the  heat  of  hot  water  is  felt,  but 
not  aew;  moonshine  b  seen,  but  not  t<Ati  the  visual  ray  is  neither  seen 
nor  £dt  Terrestrious  light  is  that,  of  which  the  fuel  is  eartbjr,  as  fire. 
Cdestial  is-tbat,  of  which  the  fuel  is  watery,  as  lightning,  and  meteors  of 
various  sorts.  Alvine  is  that,  of  which  the  fuel  is  both  earthy  and  watery; 
it  is  intestinal,  which  digests  ibod  and  drink.  Mineral  is  that,  which  is 
found  in  pits,  as  gold.  For  some  majntafai  that  gold  is  solid  light ;  or,  at 
least  that  the  chief  ingredient  is  light,  vriiich  is  rendered  solid  by  mixture 
witfi  some  perticles  of  eartli.  Were  it  mere  ea|lb>  it  might  be  calcined  by 
fire  strongly  urged.  Its  light  is  not  latent,  but  overpowered  by  the  colour 
of  the  earthy  particles  mixed  with  it.  In  the  Mtmdnsd,  however,  it  IS 
reckoned  a  distinct  substance,  as  before  observed. 

4.^Air  ia  a  colouclesa  aubstamib^  senable  to  the  feel :  being  tempenute 
(ndther  hot,  nor  cold).  Besides  this  ita  distinguishing  quality,  it  has  tiie 
same  common  qualities  with  light,  except  fluidity  (that  ia,  number,  quantity, 
individuality,  conjunction,  diqunctioo,  priority«  siAsequeBO^  and  fiiadty  of 
elasticity  and  velocity). 

Its  existence,  as  a  distinct  substance,  is  inferred  from  feeling.  Tb» 
wind,  that  blows,  isapprdiendedaa  tenqienite^  indq  iendently  of  the  influence 
of  light:  and  this  temperature,  which  is  a  quality,  implies  a  substratum; 
for  it  cannot  subsist  without  one:  that  iubatratum  is  air  $  difibrentfiom 
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water,  which  is  cold  ;  and  from  light,  which  is  hot}  and  from  earth,  which' 
is  adventitiously  warm  by  induction  of  light. 

Air  ia  either  eternal  as  atoms,  or  transient  as  aggregates.  Organic  aerial* 
bodiM  are  beings  inhabitfaig  the  atnuNfiherc^  and  evil  vpia^  (^PUddHctt,  fcc.> 
who  hatntt  tlie  earth.  The  o^gan  of  touch  is  an  aenai  integnment^  or  air 
(lilHisi^d  over  the  cuticle.  Unorganic  air  is  wind  which  agitates  trees  and 
utlicr  tremulous  objects.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  a  fourdi  kind  of  aerial 
aggregates,  the  breath  and  other  vital  airs. 

5.  Ether  {dcd^a),  which  is  a  substance  that  has  the  quality  of  sound. 
Besides  that  its  peculiar  and  distmguishing  quality,  it  has  number  (iw. 
unity),  quantity,  individually,  coiyunction,  and  diqunction.  It  is  infinite 
one,  and  eternal. 

The  existence  of  an  etlicrial  clement  as  a  distinct  substance,  is  deduced, 
not  firotn  distinct  perception,  but  from  inference.  Sound  is  a  peculiar  qua- 
lity :  for,  Hko  colour  and  o^nu  peculiar  qualities,  it  is  apprehraded  by  only 
4Hie  external  organ  of  such  bongs  as  men  are:  now  ft  quali^  abides  in  a 
substance  which  is  qualified :  but  neither  soul,  nor  any  one  of  the  four  de-- 
nients,  earth,  water,  light,  and  air,  can  be  its  substratum,  for  it  is  appre- 
hended by  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  tlio  qualities  of  earth,  and  the  reit,  are 
not  apprehended  by  tiie  hearing,  but  sound  is  ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  quality 
of  those  substances  j  nor  is  it  a  quality  of  time,  space,  and  nund ;  rince  it  is 
a  peculiar  quality ;  and  those  three  substances  have  none  but  such  as  are 
common  to  many :  therefore  a  substratum,  other  than  aU  these,  is  inferred ; 
and  that  substratum  is  the  etherial  element  It  is  one;  for  there  is  no 
evidence  of  diversity  ;  and  its  unity  is  congruous,  as  infinity  accounts  for 
ubiquity.  It  is  intinite,  because  it  is  in  effect  found  every  where.  It  is 
eternal,  because  it  is  infinite. 

It  afjfem  wbilte,  from  ooonezioii  with  a  ludd  wliite  mb }  as  a  -rock 
chrystal  appears  red  by  association  with  a  red  object.  The  blue  colour 
of  a  clear  sky  is  derived,  according  to  Patan-jali,  from  the  southern  peak 
of  the  great  mountain  Simeru,  which  is  composed  of  sa})phire.  On  other 
sides  of  Sumeruj  the  colour  of  the  sky  is  different,  being  borrowed  from 
the  hue  of  the  peak  which  oveik»dcs  that  quarter.  Others  suppose,  that 
the  blade  odour  of  the  popil  of  die  ^  is  imparted  to  the  sky  (blue  and 
black  being  reckoned  tinges  of  the  same  odour),  as  a  jaundiced  eye  sees 
every  object  yellow. 

'^e  organ  of  hearing  is  etherial,  being  a  portion  of  ether  (acdsa)  confined 
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in  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  and  (as  affirmed  by  the  autiior  of  the  Paddrt'ha- 
Dipicd)  endued  with  a  particular  and  unseen  virtue.  In  the  ear  of  a  deaf 
man,  the  portion  of  edier,  which  ia  diew  iNresent,  is  deroid  of  that  particular 

virtue  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  perfect  and  efficient  auditory  oigan« 

Time  is  inferred  from  the  relation  of  priority  and  subsequence,  other 
than  that  of  place.  It  is  deduced  from  the  notions  of  quick,  slow,  simulta- 
neous, &C.,  and  is  marked  by  association  of  objects  with  the  sun's  revolu- 
tions. 

Young  is  the  reveiae  of  old,  as  old  is  of  yoaog.  This  contrast,  which 
does  not  concern  phce^  is  an  eflfect,  needing  a  causey  other  iSbm  plac^  &c. 
That  cause  is  time. 

It  has  the  qualities  of  number,  quantity,  individuality,  conjunction,  and 
disjunction.    It  is  one,  eternal,  infinite. 

Though  one,  it  lakes  numerous  designations,  as  past,  present,  and  fiiture^ 
with  reference  to  acts  that  are  sa 

7>  Place,  or  space,  is  inferred  from  the  relation  of  priority  and  subse* 
qiicncc,  other  than  that  of  time.  It  is  deduced  from  the  notions  of  here 
and  there. 

It  has  ttie  same  common  qualities  as  time  j  and  like  it,  is  one,  eternal, 
ininiite. . 

Though  on^  it  leoeiveB  various  deognation^  as  east,  wcat^  nordi,  south, 

&c.  by  association  with  the  sun's  position. 

8.  Soul,  though  immaterial,  is  considered  to  be  a  substance,  as  a  sub- 
stratum of  qualities.  It  is  ciglith  in  Cakade's  arrangement.  In  G6tama's 
it  is  first  among  things  to  be  proven  [see  before]. 

9*  Ifind,  according  to  CakAiib,  is  a  ninth  suhetance }  and,  in  06taiu's 
arrangement,  it  recurs  in  two  places,  as  one  of  the  twelve  matters  to  be 
proven ;  and  agaiti,  under  the  distinct  head  of  ofj^ns  of  sensation,  being 
reckoned  an  internal  sense  [see  before^* 

Material  substances^  are  by  CiMkom  considered  to  be  primarily  atoms ; 
and  secondarily,  aggregates.  He  maintains  die  eternity  of  atoms;  and 
their  existence  and  aggregation  are  explained  as  follows  :* 

The  mote,  which  is  scon  in  a  siin-bcam,  is  the  smallest  perceptible  quan- 
tity.   Being  a  substance,  and  an  effect,  it  must  be  composed  of  what  is  less 
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than  itself ;  and  thia  likewise  is  a  substance  and  an  effect  \  for  the  com- 
fKwent  part  of  a  substance  that  has  magnitude,  must  be  an  e£kct  This 
i^nn  nuitt  be  eompond  of  what  is  mailer )  end  that  imaller  tiunig  is  an 
atom.  It  ia  rimple  and  uncomposed ;  else  the  aeries  would  be  endless  t 

and,  were  it  pursued  indefinitely,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  magnitude 
between  a  mustard-sced  and  a  mountain,  a  gnat  and  an  elephant,  each 
alike  containing  an  infinity  of  particles.    The  ultimate  atom  tlien  is  simple. 

The  first  compomid  ooosistaof  two  atoms;  for  one  does  not  enter  into 
oomporition;  and  there  Is  no  argument  to  proves  that  more  than  two  must. 
fat  inoohatton,  be  imited.  The  next  consists  of  three  double  atoms ;  for,  if 
only  two  were  conjoined,  magnitude  would  hardly  ensue,  since  it  must  be 
produced  cither  by  size  or  number  of  particles ;  it  cannot  be  their  size,  and 
therefore,  it  must  be  their  number.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  assuming 
the  unioD  of  four  double  atoeu,  Btnoe  three  suffice  to  ordinate  miyritude.* 
The  atom  then  is  reckoned  to  be  the  sixth  part  of  a  aaota  visible  in  a  sas> 
beem.t 

Two  earthly  atoms,  concurring  by  an  unseen  peculiar  virtue,  the  creative 
will  of  God,  or  time,  or  other  competent  cause,  constitute  a  double  atom 
of  earth }  and,  by  concourse  of  three  binary  atoms,  a  tertiary  atom  is  pro- 
duced {  and,  by  eonoonne  of  fiwr  ti^le  atomic  a  fiiatenarir  atom ;  and 
80  on,  to  a  gross,  grosser,  or  gnioNat  mass  of  eardi :  thus  great  earth  is 
produced;  and  in  Hke  manner,  gpreat  water,  from  aqueous  atoms;  great 
light,  from  luminotis  ;  and  great  air,  from  aerial.  The  qualities,  that  belong 
to  the  effect,  are  tliose  which  appertained  to  the  integrant  part,  or  primary 
partidflb  as  its  uatsfial  omse :  and  convttssty*  the  qualitiei^  wfeidi  belong 
to  ^  cauM^  are  ftund  in  the  cftct. 

The  dissidtttion  of  subetances  proceeds  invendj.  In  the  integrant  parts 
of  an  aggregate  substance  resulting  from  composition,  as  in  the  potsherds 
of  an  carthern  jar,  action  is  induced  by  pressure  attended  with  velocity,  or 
by  simple  pressure.  Disjunction  ensues  \  whereby  the  union,  wluch  was 
the  cause  ef  inoohation  ef  memben^  is  atmuBed  \  and  the  intagnd  sidn 
stance^  coodstiqg  of  theae  memberib  i*  loaolved  into  its  partsb  and  is4ie> 
stroyed:  for  it  ceases  to  subsist  as  a  whole. 

II.    Quality  is  closely  united  with  substance  \  not,  however,  as  an  in- 
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•timata  cause  of  it,  not  ooniagting  in.  aaodon  j  but  common:  not  a  genus, 
yet  appertaiaiiig  to  oncw  It  .is  ind^endent  of  ooi^unctioii  and  disjunction ; 
not  tiie  eaoM  of  them,  nor  itielf  endued  with  qualitieai 

Twcafy-four  are  enumerated.  Seventeen  only  are,  indeed,  specified  in 
Canade's  aphorisms  ;  •  but  the  rest  are  understood. 

1.  Colour.  It  is  a  peculiar  quality  to  be  apprehended  only  by  sight ; 
and  abides  in  three  substances ;  earth,  Mrater,  and  light.  It  is  a  characte- 
tiitic  quality  of  the  last ;  and,  in  that^  b  white  and  nqdendent.  Id  water 
it  is  whit^  but  witiioiit  lustre.  In  the  primary  atoms  of  both,  it  is  perp» 
tual ;  in  thdr  products,  not  so.  In  earth  it  is  variable  *,  and  seven  colours 
are  distinguished  :  t^z.  white,  yellow,  green,  red,  black,  tawny  (or  orange),t 
and  variegated.  The  varieties  of  these  seven  colours  are  many,  unenume- 
rated.  The  six  simple  cokmrs  ooeur  in  tho  atana  of  earth  j  and  the  seven, 
including  vaiiegated,  in  its  double  atomsb  and  more  complex  fenns.  The 
colour  of  integrant  parts  is  the  cause  of  colour  in  the  integral  substaneet 

2.  Savour.  It  is  a  peculiar  quality,  to  be  approhi  iuled  only  by  the  organ 
of  taste  ;  and  abides  in  two  substances,  earth  and  water.  It  is  a  characte- 
ristic quality  of  the  last ;  and  in  it  is  sweet.  It  is  perpetual  in  atoms  of 
water;  not  so  b  aqueous  products  In  earth  it  b  variable;  and 'six  sorts 
are  distinguished :  sweety  Htter,  pungent^  astringent  add,  and  ssliue. 

3.  Odour.  It  is  a  peculiar  qtiality,  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  organ 
of  smell ;  and  abides  in  earth  alone,  i)eing  its  distinguishing  quality.  In 
water,  odour  is  adsoititious,  beinif  induced  by  union  with  earthy  particles  ; 
as  a  clear  crystal  appears  red  by  association  with  a  hollyhock,  or  other 
flower  tint  hue.  In  air  also  it  is  adsoititious :  thus  a  brees^  which  baa 
Mown  over  blossoms,  musk,  camphor,  or  odier  scented  sabetances,  wafts 
fil^^ant  particles  of  the  blossoms,  &c.  The  flowers  are  not  torn,  nor  the 
musk  diminished,  because  the  parts  are  replaced  by  a  reproductive  unsffn 
virtue.    However,  camphor  and  other  volatile  substances  do  waste. 

Two  sorts  of  odour  are  distinguished,  fragrance  and  stench. 

4.  Fsel,  and  espedaUy  tempentnre.  It  is  a  peculiar  quality,  to  be  appro, 
bended  only  by  the  skin  or  organ  of  feeling.  It  abides  in  four  substances ; 
eartiv  water,  light*  and  air;  and  is  a  characteristic  quality  of  the  last 
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Three  sorts  are  distinguished,  cold,  hot,  and  temperate.  In  watefi  it  is 
cold  s  in  light,  iiot ;  in  earth  and  in  air,  tempente.  Divers  other  aortic 
likewiM.  ue  notioed ;  as  hard  and  aoft,  and  diveraUM*  Itc. 

These  four  qualities  are  latent  in  minute  substanoesb  »  etoms  and  doubk 
atoms  ;  manifest  to  perception  in  products  or  aggregates  of  greater  magni- 
tude. A  mote  in  a  sunbeam  may  be  seen,  though  not  felt.  The  colour 
of  the  visual  ray,  or  organ  of  sight,  is  ordinarily  imperceptible. 

5.  Number.  It  is  the  rsason  of  perceiving  and  redEoning  one,  two,  or 
manj,  to  die  utmost  limit  of  nomerstioii..  Tiie  notion  ofniunber  is  dedneed 
flnm  comparison.  Of  two  masses  seen,  due  is  one^  and  dwt  Is  one:  hence 
the  notion  of  two,  and  so  of  more. 

It  is  an  tuiiversal  quality  ;  common  to  all  substances,  without  exception. 

It  is  considered  to  be  of  two  sorts,  unity  and  multitude }  or  of  three, 
monad,  duad,  and  multitude.  Uaitjr  to  either  eternal  or  transient :  eternal 
mritf  regards  eternal  things :  Aa^  whidi  is  nnetemal,  ooncems  eftscts  or 
transitory  substances. 

6.  Quantity.  It  is  the  special  cause  of  the  use  and  peroeptioa  of  mea> 
sure. 

It  is  an  universal  quality,  common  to  all  substances. 

It  is  considered  to  be  fimrftld:  great  and  small  {  long  and  diort 

Extreme  littleness  and  shortness  are  eternal}  as  mind,  or  as  atoms, 
whether  single  or  dnnble,  &c.  Extreme  lengdi  and  greatness  (termed  in< 
finite)  are  likowise  eternal,  as  ether. 

Within  tiiese  extremes  is  inferior  magnitude  or  finite  quantity  :  which  is 
nneteniaL  It  is  of  vaiious.  degrees  in  length  and  bulk,  more  Off  mosL  finn 
the  mote  or  tertiaiy  atom,  upwards,  to  any  magnitude  short  of  infinite. 

The  finite  magnitude  of  products  or  eflbds  results  fitmi  number,  size,  or 
mass.  Multitude  of  atoms,  bulk  of  particles,  and  heap  of  component  parts, 
constitute  magnitude.  The  latter,  or  cumulation  of  particles,  concerns  a 
loose  texture.    The  others,  close  or  compact. 

Infinitjr  transcends  tiie  senses.  An  object  msj  be  too  greal*  as  it  may  be 
too  small,  to  be  distinguiriied. 

7.  IndiriduBlity,  severalty,  ot  ae|»aratenesi^  is  a  quality  conunon  to  all 
substances. 

It  is  of  two  sorts ;  individuality  of  one  or  of  a  pair  i  or  it  is  manifold,  as 
individuality  of  a  triad.  &c.  Simple  individuality  is  etentel,  in  respect  of 
eternal  things  $  ttanaient^  in  rcgsrd  to  such  as  are  tiunsiteiy.  Individuality 
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daad  or  triad  does. 

8.  Conjunction  is  a  transient  connexion. 

It  is  an  universal  quality,  incident  to  all  substances  ;  and  is  transitory. 

It  implies  two  subjects,  and  is  threefold :  arising  Irotn  the  act  of  either 
or  of  both,  or  else  flrom  conjunction }  being  simple,  or  reciprocal,  or  me- 
diate. The  junction  of  a  iklcon  percliiiig,  wludi  ii  nctiTe^  with  die  petdi 
wheison  it  Mttles,  which  it  pewivik  ii  eoiQunclioii  ariring  fion  the  act  «f 
one.  Collision  of  fighting  rams,  or  of  wrestlers,  is  conjunction  arising 
from  the  act  of  both.  Contact  of  a  finger  with  a  tree  occauom  the  C0D> 
junction  of  the  bodjr  with  the  tree }  and  this  is  mediate. 

9.  Diqitnetidii.  It  ia  Uie  eonvow  of  oonjuoctioa ;  neoeaaarily  preceded 
hf  \i,  and,  like  imidyinf  two  sulgecta.  It  !•  not  die  anefe  negatian  of 
conjunction,  nor  simply  the  dissolution  of  it 

The  knowledge  of  thiaquali^,  as  well  as  of  iti  counterpart  is  derived 
from  perception. 

It  is  an  universal  quality,  incident  to  all  substances }  and  is  simple,  re* 
cqmcal,  or  maifiate.  A  falcon,  taking  flight  from  a  rock,  is  an.  instance 
of  di^unetion  aririqg  fiom  the  act  of  one  of  two  sulQects :  die  acdve  from 

the  inactive.  The  parting  of  combatants,  rams  or  wrestlers,  is  an  example 
of  disjunction  arising  from  the  act  of  both.  Disjunction  of  the  body  and 
the  tree,  resulting  from  tlie  disunion  of  the  finger  and  the  tree,  is  mediate. 

10.  — 11.  Priority  and  posteriority.  These  qualities,  being  contrasted  and 
owraiative^  are  oonadered  together*  They  are  of  two  aocti^  conoemii^ 
place  and  tine.  In  respect  of  plaee^  tfaey  are  pmzunily  and  dialnoe  {  in 
regard  to  time,  youth  and  antiqui^.  The  one  concerns  (wdi'rt)  definite 
bodies,  conristiog  of  drcuioscribed  qnanti^  \  the  other  aficta  geneiated 
substances. 

The  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  ooonparison. 
Two  masses  being  situated  in  one  pbce^  nearness  is  deduced  from  the 
oonjunction  of  one  with  place  as  associated  by  comparison :  raftrriag  pri> 

narily  to  the  person  of  the  spectator ;  or,  secondarily,  to  other  correlatives 
of  place.  Where  least  conjunction  of  conjjinct  things  intervenes,  it  is 
nearness ;  where  most  does,  it  is  remoteness.  Thus,  I'raydga  is  nearer  to 
Afo/'Aiird,  than  CUi^/ and  CSM M««er  fton  il^  than  IVi^^ 

In  like  manner,  one  of  two  massesb  not  restricted  to  pieces  b  youi^  as 
dedaeed  fiom  the  asaocistinn  of  the  otjject  widi  dmeb  by  comparison  dis-  * 
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Criminatuig  that  which  is  oonuected  with  leaat  time.  Another  is  old,  which 
it  oonneetod  with  BHMl:  tune.  Heie  tbm  is  delcrniiied  by  iivolutiolM  «f 
the  sun. 

12.  Gravity  is  the  peculiar  cause  of  primary  descent  or  falling.* 

It  affects  earth  and  w»ter.  Gold  is  afiected  by  this  quality*  by  reason  of 
earth  contained  in  it. 

In  the  absence  of  e  connterveilii^  caui^  asadfaaioB*  velocity,  or  mmm 
act  of  volitkm,  dcsoent  temlts  fiem  tbb  quility*  That  ft  ooeoMHit  li 
wMihcid  from  falling  by  adhesion  of  the  fiiot4tadk{  but,  tfau  in^ediiiMilt 
cearing  on  maturity  of  the  fruit,  it  falls. 

According  to  Udayana  A'charya,  gravity  is  imperceptible,  but  to  be 
inferred  from  the  act  of  falling.  Ballabha  maintains,  tliat  it  is  perceived 
ie  the  jMiritkm  of  a  tiuBg  dtteendiiig  to  a  loirar  itt^^ 

Levity  is  not  a  distinct  quality}  but  the  oration  of  gimvity* 

13.  Fluidity  is  the  cause  of  original  trickling.t 

It  affects  earth,  light,  and  water.  It  is  natural  and  essential  in  water  ; 
adscititioiis  in  earth  and  light  i  bdng  induced  by  ezhibttion  of  fire  ip  inolten 
substances,  as  lac,  gold,  &c. 

Fluidity  is  perceptible  by  the  external  seaseib  iight  and  touch. 

In  hail  and  ioe^  fluidity  essentially  subsists  but  is  obstructed  by  an  inu 
pediment  arising  from  an  unseen  virtue,  which  renders  the  water  solid. 

14.  Viscidity  is  the  quality  of  clamraines.s  and  cause  of  agglutination. 
It  abides  in  water  only.  In^il,  liquid  butter,  &c.,  it  results  from  the 
watery  parts  of  those  liquids^ 

Itf.  Sound  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  etherial  dessent;  and  if  to  be 
apprehended  by  the  hearing.  It  abides  in  that  dement  exclusively,  and  is 
its  charactecisttc  quality*  Two  sects  are  distinguished:  articulate  and 
musical. § 

To  account  for  sound  originating  in  one  place,  being  heard  in  another, 
it  is  ohaerved,  timt  sound  is  propagated  by  nndnletkmi  wave  a^  wave  | 
ladiating  in  eyery  ^lectioM,  from  a  centre^  like  the  bleesoas  of  a  Nandea. 

It  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  intermediate  ym%  that  is  the  sound  heard :  but 

the  last  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  hearing:  and  therefore 
it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say,  that  a  drum  has  been  beard.   Sound  origi. 
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nalef  in  oonjunction,  in  diqunction,  or  in  sound  itadfl  Xhe  codJ  unction 
of  cjrmbilaf  or  that  of  %  drum  iad  ttidc^  mvf.wun  to  exemplify  the  int. 
It  is  the  instrumental  cause.  The  rustling  of  leaves  is  an  instance  of  dis- 
junction being  the  cause  of  sound.  In  some  cases,  sound  becomes  the 
cause  of  sound.  In  all,  the  conformity  of  wind,  or  its  caimneas,  is  a  con. 
coitiitant  cause  :  for  an  adverse  wind  obstructs  it.  The  material  cause  is 
in  eveiy  case  the  etherial  fluid :  and  the  co^jonctioa  of  that  iiltii  Ae  m- 
iMWous  -salgecl^  it  a  ooncomitaat  ctune. 

The  Mhndnsd  affirms  the  etendty  of  sound.  This  is  contested  by  the 
Nah/dt/icas,  who  maintain,  ttwt  were  it  eternal,  it  could  not  be  apprehended 
by  human  organs  of  sense. 

16. — 23.  The  eight  following  qualities  arc  perceptible  by  the  mental 
organ }  not  by  the  external  sameo.  They  are  qualitiea  of  the  soul,  not  of 
anteriai  tabstanoea. 

16  Intelligence  (hudd*ht)  is  placed  by  Canade  among  qualities ;  and  by 
G6tama,  fifth  among  objects  of  proof.    It  will  be  noticed  in  that  place. 

17  and  18.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  among  qualities  enumerated  by  Caxade. 
Fain  or  evil  is  placed  by  Q&kaua  among  objects  of  proof :  where  (under 
the  head  of  deliverance)  it  will  be  Airther  noticed,  with  its  converse 

19  and  SO.  Desire  and  aversibn  are  the  two  next  in  order  among  qua> 
lities.  Desire  is  the  wish  of  pleasure  and  of  liappiness,  and  of  absence  of 
pain.  Passion  is  extreme  desire  :  it  is  incident  to  man  and  inferior  beings. 
The  supreme  being  is  devoid  oi  passion.  Neither  does  desire  intend  God's 
will,  nor  a  aaintfawidi.  Averaionis  loathing  or  hatred. 

81,  VolitiMi  C)mMm),  eflbrt,  or  ezertioii,  ia  a  determination  to  action  pro-  . 
duetive  of  gratification.  Desire  is  its  occasion,  and  perception  its  reason. 
Two  sorts  of  perceptible  effort  are  distinguished  :  that  proceeding  from 
desire,  seeking  what  is  agreeable  ;  and  that  which  proceeds  from  aversion, 
shunning  what  is  loathsome.  Anoilier  species,  which  escapes  sensatiMi  or 
perceptioo,  hot  ia  inferred  Bnm  aoalogj  ef  qMntanaoaa  acbi^  oompriaca 
amasal  fimctioaib  having  for  a  cause  the  vital  unseen  power. 

Volition,  desire,  and  intelligence*  are  in  man  transitoiy,  variable,  or 
inconstant  The  will  and  infteUigenoe  of  God  are  eternal,  umforni^  con- 
stent. 

AS  and  Sd.  Virtue  and  vice  (D'harma  and  AiFhanm),  or  moral  merit  and 
demerit  are  the  peculiar  cansea  of  pleasure  and  of  pahi  reapectivdy.  The 
result  of  perfenniiig  that  which  is  enjoined,  as  sacrifice,  ftc.  is  virtue :  the 
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result  of  doing  that  which  is  forbidden,  is  vice.  The^  are  qualities  of  the 
■mil  i  imperceptible,  but  infimd  fhom  msaniiig. 

The  proof  of  tiiem  is  deduced  from  tmuniigntioii.  The  body  of  an 
individual,  with  liis  limbs  and  organs  of  sense,  is  a  result  of  a  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  his  soul ;  since  this  is  the  cause  of  that  individual's  fruition,  like  a 
thing  which  is  produced  by  his  effort  or  volition.  The  peculiar  quality  of 
the  soul,  which  does  occasion  its  being  invested  with  body,  limbs,  and 
otguu,  is  virtue  or  vice:  finr  body  sad  the  rest  are  not  tiie  result  of  eflhrt 
and  volition.* 

94b  The  twenty-fourth  sod  last  quality  is  ftculty  (MMicdrv).  Tins  ooon. 

prehends  three  sorts. 

Velocity  (t'^ga),  which  is  the  cause  of  action.  It  concerns  matter  only ; 
and  is  a  quality  of  the  mental  organ,  and  of  Ihe  lour  grosser  elements, 
earth,  water,  1^^^  and  air.  It  becomes  numiftst  from  tiie  peroeptibn  of 

motion. 

Elasticity  (sl^ hitist' hdt  aca )  is  a  quality  of  particular  tangible,  terrene  ob- 
jects ;  and  is  the  cause  of  that  peculiar  action,  whereby  an  altered  thing  is 
restored  to  its  pristine  state }  as  a  bow  unbends,  and  a  strained  branch  re- 
sumes iti  Ibrmer  position.  It  is  imperceptible }  but  is  inftrred  from  the- 
Act  of  Ae  restitution  of  a  thing  to  its  former  condition. 

Imagination  {bhdvand)  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  soul,  and  is  the  cause 
of  memory.  It  is  a  result  of  notion  or  recollection  ;  and  being  excited, 
produces  remembrance :  and  the  exciting  cause  is  the  recurrence  of  an 
association ;  that  is,  of  the  sight  or  otlier  perception  of  a  like  object. 

IIL  The  next  head  in  CavijoB's  snangement,  after  quality,  is  action 
(osnw). 

Action  consists  in  motion,  and,  like  quality,  abides  in  substance  alone. 
It  affects  a  single,  that  is,  a  finite  substance,  which  is  matter.  It  is  the 
cause  (not  aggregative,  but  indirect)  of  disjunction,  as  of  conjunction  :  that 
iM,  a  fiesh  conjunction  in  one  places  after  annulment  of  a  prior  one  in 
another,  by  means  of  diqnnction.  It  is  devoid  of  quality ;  and  is  tmn^ 
sitory. 

Five  sorts  are  enumerated :  to  cast  upward ;  tn  cast  downward }  to  push 
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ftnmrd}  to  ^retd  horismitelljr}  md,  fifthly,  to  go:  including  many  vs- 
lieties  under  the  last 

IV.  Community  {sdmdnya),  or  the  condition  of  equal  or  like  thtngii  m 
the  cause  of  the  porception  of  conformity.  It  is  eternal,  single,  concern- 
ing raore  than  one  thing,  being  a  property  common  to  several.  It  abides 
in  nibttance^  in  quality,  and  in  aelion. 

Two  dcgieea  of  it  an  dirtingiiiriied;  the  higiiefl^  concerning  nrnneraoB 
objects;  the  lowest,  concerning  few.  The  first  is  existence,  a  r^m^^^ 
property  of  all.  The  latter,  is  the  abstraction  of  an  individual,  vaiyi^g 
with  age,  in  dimensions,  yet  continuing  identical.  A  third,  or  interme- 
diate degree,  is  distinguished,  comprehended  in  the  first,  and  inchiding  the 
latter*  These  fhrae  degrees  of  conununity  conespond  nearly  with  genus, 
spedflii  and  individnaL 

In  another  view,  community  is  two  ftid:  cnr.  genus  (Jdi^  and  ^srrimi- 
native  property  (upadhi),  or  species. 

The  BaudcThas  are  cited  as  denying  this  category,  and  maintaining  that 
individuals  only  have  existence ;  and  that  abstraction  is  false  and  deceptive, 
nna^  as  weD  as  otiicr  controverted  pointii  will  be  Auther  noticed  at  a 
lutore  opfMMlunitjr. 

V.  Difference  (x  i.iesha),  or  particularit}-,  is  the  cause  of  perception  of 
exclusion.    It  affects  a  particular  and  single  object,  which  is  devoid  of 
conununity.   It  abides  in  eternal  substances.   Such  substances  are  mind, 
soul,  tioMb  place;  and  tbe  etbenal  elemcQt;  and  the  atoms  of  earth,  water. 
Ijgli^  and  air. 

VI.  The  sixth  and  last  of  Canade's  categories  is  aggregation  (xamao^), 
or  perpetual  intimate  relation.    It  has  been  already  briefly  noticed. 

VIL  To  the  six  afBrmative  categories  of  CaniUki,  succeeding  writsrs 

add  a  sc^'enth,  which  is  n^ative. 

Negation  or  privation  {abhdva)  is  of  two  sorts  ;  universal  and  mutual. 
Universal  negation  comprehends  three  species»  antecedent,  emeigen^  and 
absolute. 

Antecedent  privation  (fr^igakhdva)  is  present  negation  of  that,  which*  at 
a  future  fim^  will  be.  It  is  negation  in  the  material  cause,  previous  to  the 
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production  of  an  tfft  ct ;  as,  in  yarn,  prior  to  the  fabrication  of  cloth,  there 
it  antecedent  privation  of  the  piece  of  cloth  which  is  to  be  woven.  It  is 
trilboot  b^inning,  fbr it  hu  not  bean  prodnoadt  and  hat  m  ca4  ftr  it 
viQ  be  terminaied  by  the  production  of  the  eflisct 

Emergent  privation  ii  deatnietiaa  (dkwansa^  or  cessation,  of  an  eflbct. 
It  is  negation  in  the  cause,  subsequent  to  the  production  of  the  effect :  as, 
in  a  broken  jar  (smashed  by  the  blow  of  a  mallet)  the  negat  ion  of  jar  in  the 
heap  of  potsherds.  It  has  a  commencement,  but  no  end ;  for  the  destxuc* 
tioii  of  the  aflbet  camiot  be  undone. 

Abflohite  negation  extends  dmiigh  aD  timei,  peil^  pteaeat^  and  Ihture. 
It  has  ndther  b^ginmng  nor  end.  For  exnmida^  fire  in  n  hke,  colour  in 
air. 

Mutual  privation  is  difference  {hheda).  It  is  reciprocal  negation  of 
identity,  essence,  or  respective  peculiarity. 

5.  To  return  to  G^taka's  arrangement.  The  fifOi  places  neit  after 
olgeeti  of  aens^  is  bgr  him  allotted  to  intdl^cnoe  (Mf  ib*),  apprehension, 
knoiHedge,  or  oonoeption}  defined  as  that  wbidi  maniAatSt  or  makes 
known,  a  matter. 

It  is  two-fold :  notion,  and  remembrance.  Notion  (anubhava)  includes 
two  sorts :  right  and  wrong.  Right  notion  (pramd)  is  aiich  aa  la  ineoaHiCK 
vertible.  It  is  derived  fl-om  proof,  and  is  coosequendf  fimifiild ;  ma.  from 
perception  ;  or  inference ;  or  compaxisoa ;  or  revelation :  fiar  example : 

1st.  a  jar  perceived  by  undisordered  organs  ;  Qd.  fire  inferred  from  smoke  ; 
.3d  a  g-ayal  *  recncrnised  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cow;  tth.  celestial  hap- 
pincss  attainable  Uirough  sacrifice,  as  inculcated  by  the  Vedas. 

Wrong  notion  deviates  Ammi  tmdi,  and  is  not  deilrad  fipom  proof.  It  is 
threefbld :  dodbt}  premises  fiable  to  reduction  to  dmvdity;  and  error  (ibr 
example,  mistaking  mother-o'-pearl  for  silver). 

Remembrance  (^smaraua),  likewise,  is  either  right  or  wrong.  Both  occur, 
and  right  remembrance  especially,  while  awake.  But,  in  sleep,  remem- 
brance is  wrong. 

fi.  The  sixth  place  among  objects  of  proof,  is  allotted  to  mind.  It  has 
been  already  twice  noticed  $  ««.  among  Ofgana  of  senses  and  again  among 

substances. 

7.  Activi^  (^rmrUti)  is  next  in  ofder.  It  is  determination,  the  result 
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of  passion,  aad  the  cause  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  merit  and  demerit ;  accords 
ing  as  the  act  is  cue  enjained  or  IbrfaUdnu'  It  is  oral,  mental,  or  corporeal} 
not  oomprdieiidiiiig  imoonadoiu  vital  fimctioiit.  It  is  the  naun  of  all 
wordly  proceedinga. 

8.  From  acts  proceed  faults  (dosha)  :  including,  under  this  designation* 
passion  or  extreme  desire ;  aversion  or  loathing ;  and  error  or  delusion 
(mdha).    The  two  first  of  these  are  reckoned  by  Canade  among  qualities. 

9*  Next  In  G6TA]CA'i  arrangement  is  (pretj/a-bhdva)  the  ooQifition  of  the 
soul  after  death  $  whidi  is  tranmiignition :  isa  tiie  soul,  being  inmmtal* 
passes  from  a  former  body  which  perishes,  to  a  new  one  whidi  receives  it 
This  is  a  reproduction  (punar-tUpatti). 

10.  Retribution  (pfia/a)  is  the  fruit  accruing  from  faults  which  result 
iirom  activity.  It  is  a  return  of  fruition  (punar-bhdga),  or  experience  of 
plessnre  or  pain,  in  association  widi  body,  nind,  and  senses. 

11.  Fain,  or  anguish,  is  the  deventh  topic  of  matters  to  be  proven. 

19.  Deliverance  from  pain  is  beatitude:  it  is  absolute  prevention  of 
every  sort  of  ill ;  reckoned,  in  this  system  of  philosophy,  to  comprehend 
twenly-onc  varieties  of  evil,  primary  or  secondary  :  viz.  1.  body ;  2 — 7. 
the  six  organs  of  senses  8—13.  six  objects  (owA^^a)  of  sensation ;  14—19. 
six  sorts  of  apprehension  and  btdligenoe  (JmidPMy  %  ffk  pain  or  anguish  j 
tl*  pleasure.  For  even  this,  being  tainted  with  evil,  is  pain }  as  honey 
drugged  with  pmaon  is  reckoned  among  deleterious  substances. 

This  liberation  from  ill  is  attained  by  soul,  acquainted  with  the  truth 
{tatxcd),  by  means  of  holy  science  ;  divested  of  passion  through  knowledge 
of  the  evil  incident  to  objects}  meditating  on  itself }  and,  by  the  maturity 
of  sd^knowledge,  making  its  own  essence  prssent}  rdfeved  from  impedi. 
ments;  not  earning  fresh  merit  or  demerit,  by  deeds  done  with  desire} 
discerning  the  previous  burden  of  merit  or  demerit,  by  devout  contempla- 
tion ;  and  acquitting  it  through  compressed  endurance  of  its  fruit ;  and 
thus,  (previous  acts  being  annulled,  and  present  body  departed,  and  no  fu> 
ture  body  accruing,)  there  is  no  ftortlier  connexion  with  the  various  ants  of 
ill,  since  there  is  no  canse  fi»r  them.  This,  tiieii,  is  pravention  of  pein  of 
eveiy  sort}  it  is  deUvetancs^  and  beatitude. 

III.  After  proof  and  matter  to  be  proven,  (jotama  proceeds  to  other 
categories ;  and  assigns  tlie  next  place  to  doubt  (sansa^a). 
It  is  the  consideration  of  divers  contrary  mattecsb  in  regard  to  <me  and 
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the  flame  thing ;  and  is  of  three  sorts,  arising  from  common  or  from  peculiar 
qualltiet}  of  merdy  £roiii  oootimdiction :  diaatmiiHitive  nuoto  being  in  all 
time  eiaes  unnolicad.  Thiia  an  olgeet  is  obaerved,  coocttnii^  which  it 
becomes  a  qneatioa  wheHier  it  be  a  man  or  a  post :  the  limbs  which  would 
betoken  the  man,  or  the  crooked  trunk  which  would  distinguish  the  post, 
being  equally  unperceived.  Again,  odour  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  earth  : 
it  belongs  not  to  eternal  substances,  as  the  etherial  element ;  nor  to  tran- 
ttent  dementa,  as  water :  b  then  earth  eternal  or  unetemal?  So^  one  affirms 
that  sound  is  atemal}  aootbar  denies  that,  position^  and  a  third  peraon 
doiibla. 

IV.  Motive  (^mf^ana)  is  that  by  which  a  person  is  actuated,  or  moved 
to  action.  It  is  the  desire  of  attaining  pleasure,  or  of  shunning  pain  ;  or 
the  wish  of  exenqrtioo  fiom  both :  ftr  aodi  is  the  purpose  or  impulse  of 
eteiy  one  in  a  natural  slate  of  miiKL* 

V.  Instance  (drishMnta)  is,  in  a  controversy,  a  topic  on  which  both  dis- 
putants consent  It  is  either  concordant  or  discordant ;  direct  or  inverse : 
as  tiie  cuUnaij  hearth,  for  a  direct  instance  of  the  argument  of  diepnsenee 
of  fire  betoicened  by  smoke  i  and  a  lake,  fdse  an  inverse  or  cratrary  instance 
of  the  afigunsem^  where  the  indicating  vapour  is  nuat  or  ftg.t 

VI.  Demonstrated  truth  {sidcPhdjUa)  is  of  four  sorts  ;  viz.  universally 
acknowledged }  partially  so  }  hypothetically  ;  argumentatively  (or,  e  con- 

cesM^tt 

Thui^  eiistence  of  subataaea^  or  of  that  to  which  properties  appertain,  is 

universally  recognised ;  though  the  abstract  notion  of  it  may  not  be  so ; 
for  the  BaudiThas  deny  abstraction.  Mind  is  by  the  Naiydyicas  considered 
to  be  an  organ  of  perception ;  and  so  it  is  by  the  kindred  sect  of  VaisesJncas. 
The  eternity  of  sound  is  admitted  in  the  Mimdnsd,  and  denied  in  the 
Nifiya,  Supposing  the  ereetioD  of  dw  earth  to  be  proved,  oumiscieooe  of 
the  eaeator  foOows.  In  jAiMDa*s  disquiation  on  the  etemi^,  or  the  tian- 
sitonn«s%  of  sound,  it  is  said,  giantiqg  sound  to  be  m  quality. 
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On  Ae  ■pparitflaiM  of  wmm  of  (facie  examples,  in  tiie  euee  to  wliidi 
thcgr  are  here  t^pKed,  ai  inatancet  of  diven  aorte  of  denonttnitHR^  then 
is  a  dingraement  amomg  commqitatow»  which  it  is  needlew  to  go  into. 

VII.  A  regular  argument,  or  complete  syllogism  (nydya),  consists  of 
five  members  {aoayaoa)  or  component  parts.    Ist  the  proposition  (j/ratij- 
tigfd)/  id.  the  reaeoa  (iitu  or  epatUiu)  ;  Sd.  die  initance  (jtidkanAa  or 
mimiw);  4di.  the  applioation  (ttpaiMgw);  5di.  the  condom 
tMBW>  Ex. 

1.    This  hill  is  fiery: 
S.    For  it  smokes. 

8.  What  smokes,  ii  fieiy :  as  a  culinary  hearth. 
4w  Aooonibnglythehinisamoktiig: 

5.   Therefore  it  is  fiery. 

Some  •  confine  the  syllogism  (ni/di/a)  to  three  members ;  cither  the  three 
first,  or  the  three  last.  In  this  latter  form  it  is  (juite  regular.  The  recital 
joined  with  the  instance  is  the  major }  the  application  is  tlie  minor ;  the 
conduriott  fisUowi. 

VIII.  Next,  in  this  arrangement,  is  (Jarca)  reduction  to  absurdity.  It  is 
a  mode  of  reasoning,  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  by  deduction  from 
wrong  premises,  to  an  inadmissible  conclusion  which  is  at  variance  witli 
proo^  whether  actual  perception  or  demonstrable  inference.  The  conclu- 
wen,  to  whidi  the  preniiies  would  lead*  k  inadaii— iM.«!>  as  confnry  to  what 
ii  demoDBtiated,  or  as  oonceding  what  k  disproved. 

It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  doable  to  whidi  there  are  two  sides ;  but 

to  this  there  is  but  one. 

Five  sorts  are  distinguislied  by  the  more  ancient  writers,  to  which  the 
modems  have  added  six,  or  even  seven  more  varieties.  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  them :  one  or  two  examples  may  suffice. 
'  Ex.  1.  Is  this  hill  fieiy,  or  not  f  On  tiib  qosslien  one  ddivers  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  ieiy.  The  answer  to  hhnis,  W«ve  it  not  iieiTi  it 
would  not  soooka 
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Ei. g.  If  <teh»ijw]Blldi|lM«,Hniiitlo<]k]i]wtlttgi>oi»d. 
FalUcy  of  the  same  fbim,  tenseA  iMcilttdi^  ootvpous  the  blw  xnimber 

of  sorts  and  varieties. 

Tlie  designations,  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  arc  fUmiliar  to  the 
Indian  scholastic  dia|^lation.   It  would  be  tedious  to  eauiu^ratd  and  ex- 
plaiu  them. 

v..  . 

IX.  AMertHmMot  (fiirnfya\  m  dilamiiHrtioii  «f  initb,  it  ^  ^  «f 

proof,  the  result  of  evidence  and  of  fCMoning^  oonfiitiiig  olgectixMUi  sod 
eatabluhing  the  pontton  in  qoestioii. 

Xif— XIL  Disputatioii  {ca^hd)  is  conference,  or  dialogue  of  interlocu« 
ton^  maintaiimug  idfene  podtiouii  wheUier  cootendJng  fat  victoiy,  or 
teeking  the  trulli.  Itoonprifetthneofllieeiliegoriei. 

X.  One  is  (Jalpa)  debate  of  disputants  contending  for  victory :  each  seek- 
ing to  establish  his  own  position,  and  overthrow  the  opponent's. 

XL  Anodwr  it  (nflAi)  diKO«ine»  or  interlocutioa  of  penoiu  f»ffimimniiig 
on  a  topic  in  punnit  of  tnith»  aa  prec^tor  and  pupil  togeUier  with  fellov- 
utiidflntai 

XIL  The  third  is  (tntandd)  cavil,  or  controversy  wherein  die  disputant 
aedu  to  ooafiite  his  oppoimrt,  irithout  oflfering  to  support  a  positi<m  of 
hbown.' 

XIII.  Next  in  Gutama's  enumeration  is  fallacy,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
semblance  of  a  reason  (Jtttudbhdsa) it  is  the  non  causa  pro  causa  of  logi- 
cians. Five  sorts  are  distinguished,  embracing  divers  varieties  or  subdivi- 
nons.  They  need  not  be  here  set  forth. 

XIV.  Fraud  (ch*halayt  or  perversion  and  misconstruction,  is  of  three 
sorts  :  1st  verbal  misconstniing  of  what  is  ambiguous ;  2d.  perverting,  in 
a  literal  sense,  what  is  said  in  a  metaphorical  one }  3d.  generalizing  what 

partieidar. 
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XV.  AftoraDtlmeisC/AOaibtaetiiiwcr,  or  idf-ooiifiitiiig  rtply.  No 
lets  than  tmoty'ibm  sort*  are  onunenftBd. 

XVI.  The  sixteenth  atid  last  of  G6tama's  categories,  is  (nigraha-st'hdna) 
failure  lu  argument,  or  {panyafa-h^tu)  r^won  of  defeat.  It  is  the  termina- 
tkm  of  ft  coolromjr.  Of  tfai%  likem^  no  kmn  than  tirontf-two  dutino- 
Ham  are  qpedfied:  whkh  an  hen  paiaad  byi  ai  tiie  praient  enay  has 
already  been  extended  to  too  great  a  length. 
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VIII.   Account  qf  the  BjifrMf'Tass,  or  Ficos  Indica,  as  found  in  the 
andent  Crrtfdt      Bomom  Auffun.  By  Gxomoe  Hgjnr  N«iaaM»»  LL,D, 

Read  March  6,  180*. 

Among  the  objects  of  Natural  History,  which  attracted  the  attention,  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  followers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  that 
illustrious  conqueror  carried  his  victorious  arms  across  the  Indus,  was  the 
Bantan,  or  Indian  Fig-tbee.  It  is  well  known  that  that  extraordinary 
man,  whow  IdwitB^  ai  mil  as  aduevementi^  have  oertaiiily  no  pazaUd  in 
Urtoiy,  was  genefally  imbnad  wilih  a  knre  of  adeno^  attd*  aa  Pliny  eaptawaa 
it^  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  Natural  History.*  To  hia  great  preceptor, 
Aristotle,  he  had  delegated  the  care  of  digesting,  and  elucidating,  the  vast 
materials  that  were  collected,  in  the  king's  progress  through  a  quarter  of 
the  globe,  which,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  was  absolutely  a  new  world. 
It  ia  to  be  praaumed  Ihat,  by  tbe  ordan  of  Alesander»  not  only  spedmens 
of  natural  produetiona  were  looked  ibr,  but  that  obaervationa  were  'alao 
mad^  on  the  spot,  by  competent  persons,  on  such  objects  as  could  not  be 
removed.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Aristotle,  who  by  dint  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
an  immense  iiind  of  knowledge,  brought  the  rude  materials,  fturnished  to 
him,  into  a  ayatem  of  adentific  airangement  Accordiqg  to  Pliny,  as 


*  Pliny  ipeaks,  m  puticdar,  of  OM  bnnch  of  nslunl  hiitotjr,  namdiy,  aoology,  ia  the  culti* 
fHioB  «f  vluch,  he  aayi,  Aknader  had  taken  a  wini  intantti  but  no  ramailcabla  object 
oooid  ba  Uiferent  to  lucfa  a  mind.  Nat.  Hint.  VIII.  17.  VoL  II.  p.  79.  ed.  Bip.  Mexandn 
MagHO  ng*  i^lammato  aifidim  ammaiium  n^unu  mneimU,  ddegntSque  hoc  eommmtatkmt 
AruMtU,  mmrno  m  tmmt  dwelrmi  nro,  iUijuet  muBia  kambum  n  totitu  Atkt  GraeiafiM  ifwdu 
parere  jutta,  omnitm  que*  vcMtat,  aanyfa,  puMntgtte  edebaait  fgwipw  marh,  tnmtmt 
pUcitur,  aviaria,  in  cura  erant:  ne  quid  utquam  gmtilim  ignoraretur  ab  to:  quos  perrontando 
quinquaginta  JervM  voiumina  ilia  prtrdara  de  animaSiut  eoudidit.  The  immense  lums  of  money, 
whidi  the  king,  boides,  bestowed  npon  Afiitotle,  for  the  prowcutkm  of  his  ressawhw,  an  nanu 
tioned  by  Athenacus  IX.  p.  398.  Ac.  Caaaub.  (TX.  c.  18.  T.  III.  p.  447.  ctl.  Schweigh.)  TbU 
gnwt  of  money  X-ium  (Var.  HisU  i\.  19.)  by  s  mituke,  sunbutes  to  Philip,  the  &ther  ol° 

Alemder.  8sn  Bidile  in  AiirtQ«dit  Vita  (Tot.  L  0^.  AriMold.),  p.  W;  and  Schkfer* 
IndWha  aUiothriE.  Vdk  I.  p.  160^ 


ISO 


quoted  bdow,*  he  wrote  about  Mty  voIuSbea  oo  the  ffistory  of  Animal^ 
or,  as  we  should  ttjr*  on  Zoology  alone :  and  we  know  from  oUier  sourcefli 
that  lie  also  composed  a  work  on  PIants,t  or  on  Botany.  In  the  latter, 
the  mention  of  such  a  production  as  the  Banyan-tree,  could  not  have  been 
omitted.  It  is  our  misfortune  to  lament,  that  of  tliese  interesting  writings 
oompantively  veiy  little  hai  been  pfeaerved  to  ui.  Of  the  work  on 
Animaby  a  certain  portion  fenidna;  and  there^  indeed,  aim  exists  a  book 
on  Plants,  attribated  to  Aristotle,  but  unquestionably  spuriou.  His  re- 
searches, however,  may  be  traced  in  authors  that  wrote  after  him,  and  who 
enjoyed  tlic  advantage  of  tlie  information  which  he  had  gathered.  Thus 
Pliny  t  declares,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  himself  has  written  on 
xoology,  is  taken  ftom  the  works  of  Aristotfe }  and  we  may  justly  coo- 
dnde^  that  Theophnwtus,  an  author  to  whoa  our  attention  will  be  presently 
directed,  has  built  on  the  same  foundation. 

Whatever  passed  through  the  hands  of  Aristotle,  on  subjects  of  Natural 
History,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  a  value  beyond  that  which  any  otlier 
writer  could  have  given  i^  both  on  account  of  iiis  acuteness  and  intellectual 
superiority,  and  of  tiie  dianne]%  through  which  bb  infimiiation  was  de* 
rived*  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  as  has  before  been  intimated,  that 
among  the  natural  curiosities  of  India,  of  which,  through  the  interposition 
of  Alexander,  he  obtained  a  knowledge,  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  vege- 
table world,  as  the  Ikinyan-tree,  should  have  escaped  him ;  more  especially, 
when  it  is  conridered,  diat  even  writen^  as  will  be  shown  aflefwards^  who 
merely  employed  thraoselvea  in  recording  the  militaiy  and  poHtieal  achieve- 
ments of  Alexander,  could  not  forbear  noticing  that  remarkable  object. 

Hence  it  appears  probable,  that  Theophrastus,  who  was  the  favourite 
and  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
Lyceum,  as  iiead  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  gained,  in  substance,  what  he 
has  left  reicorded  of  tiie  Banyan,  ftom  the  literary  stores  of  his  master,  to 


*  N.  H.  Vni.  17.  BIp.   The  pasnagc  hoi  lieen  tmiwribed  ib  tfia  fbr^ing  note. 

\  Tlift  pi^wv  a  0,  flf  i^antU  Itbri  duo,  two  books  on  plants.  See  the  Life  of  AriatoUc,  by 
Dio^i-ncs  Lacrtiua,  in  the  Ut  volume  of  Buble'a  edition  of  Aziitotle's  work*,  p.  28.  Also  bit 
lite  by  an  anonymous  author  (  {b.  p.  64. 

X  Nat  Hi»t.  VIII.  17.  VoL  II.  p-  79.  ed.  Bip.— fMA^iMgiiito  Jkmt  volwmaa  ilia  pucclnra  de 
rtni^vnUhu-a  Mndidii ;  qv<e  a  me  colltcta  in  ardum,  cum  iit  qua  ignoravertU,  quoto  ut  legcnttt  bmi 
comulunt,  iii  univertit  renim  natura  operihu,  medutjue  darutimi  r^um  mmium  desidem,  twiA 
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which,  undoubtedly,  he  had  access:  and  this  circumstance  will  rccomtnend 
the  passages,  which  I  am  about  to  introduce,  to  our  particular  regard. 

We  are  in  poiwkio  of  two  botankd  woilDi  of  Theoplmitii^  ono  in^ 
•eribed  tiie  H$$loty  if  Flmts,*  and  die  other  rather  unintelligibly  entitled 
On  (he  Causes  of  PlantsA  In  this  last  work,  he  treats  of  the  peculiaritiet  of 
different  plants,  of  which  peculiarities  he  endeavours  to  assign  the  reasons, 
or  causes  ;  hence  that  laconic  and  awkward  denomination.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Botanical  Piiysioiogy.  In  both  works,  the  Banyan-tree  is  mentioned,  and 
altogedier  veiy.  fully,  and  accurately  described.  TheophrHtua  calls  it  the 
/miidM  lig,  an  appdlation  vhidi  was  given  toit^  by  the  ftlhnrars  of  Alex- 
ander, on  accoottt  of  the  resemblance,  as  he  states,  which  the  form  of  the 
fruit  has  (o  the  common  fig.  It  is  singular  to  observe,  that  tlie  name,  which 
this  plant  hears  in  modern  botany,  Fkus  Indica,  should  have  been  bestowed 
upon  It,  more  tlian  three  hundred  years  before  our  era,  perhaps  at  the  very 
ilrst  moment  that  it  was  seen  by  the  eye  of  an  European*  But  modem 
science  cfaMsea  it  widi  Fkiu,  not  merely  fiir  the  reason  which  Theophcastus 
alleges,  but  because  it  la  marked  with  all  the  diaracters  which  bdkmg  to 
that  p;enus. 

I  now  shall  cite  the  passages  themselves,  from  Theopbrastus.  The  first 
occurs  in  the  first  book,  the  twelilh  chapter,  of  the  History  q/TUinls.  He 
there  q»eaka  of  the  curious  mode  of  its  rooting,  and  says  thus:)  **  The 
'*  nature  and  property  of  the  Indian  Vig,  wtthr«|gard  to  its  rooting,  are 
"  peculiar ;  for  it  sends  forth  roots  from  the  young  branches,  which  roots 
"  are  lengthened,  till  they  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  strike  into 
"  it.  There  is  thus  formed  a  continuation  of  roots,  in  a  circle,  round  the 
"  tree,  which  does  not  approach  the  stem,  but  remains  at  a  distance.'* 

The  next,  and  principal  passage,  is  in  the  fifUi  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,- 
in  the  same. work,  and  to  this  eflbct:S  *'  The  country  of  India  produces 


•  Hiiuiria  Flantwuiii.  f  De  Cmuu  Plaotarain. 

i  HlMoHt  PUntanmi.  Ub.  I.  c.  12.  p.  IS.  (id.  Hanaii.  Lugd.  Bat.  1695.)  'iMi 
ati  Krafuf  ^  T>i,-  'Itfjef^  ff-i/xii;  '  ani  yap  Tvr  ffXarSt  af'mvt  nixf'(       ^'  i^irrofi'n  rn  yS  sol  P'i'^  ' 
mi  TraiTw       t»  iiiifer  iiimtm  vmxU  to  rit  /({mi,  ivx  amofum  tey  riAixM^,  oAka  cifiruMf  • 

I  HMaFhBtmmi.  lib.IV.  6S.  p.77.  Yilbftx^tiSrn  «AMyJnit  lx««MSf.  « 
atHnra  ht  TM  itlJAu  lat  fi^at  »*'  Uarof  tTO(,  SirTttf  u/vrau  Wfirtfot '  «f iWi  ii  iva  i»  rZt  vikin. 
jtKX  im  rSt  fniF,  uai  hi  TaX««Tipu,  '  iurcu  H  autiicTBUseu  -rf  yiT,  totcu^n  iaftf  ^fupfOMrm  uimJm 
Mtfi  TO  iitifm,  itt  yiWdoM  nadintf  mm*,  uu  ioAan  ita/t/ittn  ,  hn  )i  iu  fi^m  f»iitmu 
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"  what  is  called  the  Indtmi  Jb'ig,  which  every  year  sends  out  roots  from  iti 
**  bnndiei^  ■>  baAn  ham  ham  taaatimtnii  ItenHa  tham  not  fiom  tiie 
<*  young  dioQlii^  but  fiom  tbow  of  Ao  ytn  heSdn,  or  «v«i-  older  ones. 
'*  These,  coming  in  oodImA  with  the  ground,  fiwm  a  sort  of  indasare»  io 
"  a  circle  round  the  tree,  so  as  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of  a  tent  (or 
"  arbour)  under  which  the  people  are  also  in  the  habit  of  dwelling.  Tfie 
"  roots,  when  produced,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  shoots,  or  young 
**  braaebM^  by  being  wUters  thof  Me  thick  tod  twIiCed,  nd  finniihod 
•*  fviditwolMmti  The  tree  haa  a  gicat  ded  of  ftKige  ahoiCb  aMUMO 
**  altogether  a  well  rounded  form,  and  is  of  extnuorcBnary  size.  For  H 
"  said,  that  it  throws  its  shade  over  a  circumference  of  two  stadia  (or  more 
**  than  twelve  hundred  feet).  The  thickness  of  the  stem  is  in  some  more 
**  dian  sixty  pacoi^  and  in  the  generality  forty  paces.   It  has  a  leaf  not 

]an  tkan  a  feUg,  or  Tbncian  dikU»  and  Irait  vary  diariinilif«k  about 
4*  the  lize  of  a  large  pea,  or  smati  haBli»  and  resembliog  a  fig,  for  which 
**  leaionthe  Greeks  have  called  it  a  Fig-tree ;  the  fruit  is  extremely  small, 

not  only  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  but  eoondflrod  of  itself^ 
"  This  tree  grows  near  the  river  Acesines.'* 

The  third  passage,  in  ivlMkll  Thoophniatiia  speahft  of  this  tree^  i&  in  the 
woik.  On  tke  PminMarkiet  qf  Piams^  mid  their  Cautee,  intbi  Moood  book, 
the  fourtoendi  chapter**  "  Those  plants,"  he  says,  "  which  teed  to  a  great 
"  size,  are  apt  to  have  stnall  fruit,  as  for  instance,  the  tree  called  the 
«•  Indian  Fig.  For  being  of  wonderful  magnitude,  it  lias,  by  nature,  it» 
*•  fruit  extremely  small  and  inagnificawt,  as  spending  all  its  nourishment 
-  Upon  the  kavea  and  bcBBeheati  fbr  it  hat  very  large  foliage.  Ami  to  ti^ 
**  tame  came  of  anpfltahwidaet  nounrinneot  leens  to  be  attributable  the 


7cxxr!v  '  uai  TO  oXn  iMfOt  tMvaXs*  *  meu  tS  fitythtt  iniyet  vfSSfa  '  lua  yof  k-ti  Ht  rmL»  Wt\ta  pan 
Tnv  cMOLir  •  KM  Te  waxfli  riAfXMf  nut  irMiofiw  n  iHiuna  SniiaTin,  ra  it  voMtii  Timytwarra , 
filfvffAMwtelMrtwiQCiHsAMif*  tyrtt  it     V         tm^  V^Mife  Iftm  ft  mmf, 

MjHKi««hMrdM)2ilbWinw;  nww*  ijJyo*  ii  ^avfiarZi  tor  tiafich,  iux  fa  aank  ti  ftf  IM^ 

diwipmin  'I»3tn  w8  iiiuiy/fn  •  d«i»i»mi  ^  ti^a  rS  fAtyi^a,  fUMfai  ixu  pint  rf^^  ih  MOfvh 
Moi  ixiytr,  «(  iif  ■rii»  (bianrm  lloMXiVsiMKra  irSceu  rnt  iftpin  *  hcu  yap  apaii>a  ntyaxifvyxof '  df' 
St  Umt  ^  TW  b^trim  nm  i  rm        nt^ttmm  Imu  yimmt '  Int  i'  ANnraJLor,  oti  mh  in  t«vt<» 
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«*  production  of  the  roots,  which  are  emitted  from  the  branches ;  or,  per- 
'<  haps,  the  nourishment  being  div-ided  between  the  roots  and  the  branches* 
**  the  fruit  is,  for  this  reason^  weaker  and  smaller." 

Soch  it  Um  &mmf/6aa.  wUdi  Thsophastrus  gi  v  es  of  the  Bmijmi.  It  is  fidl 
and  dBl»led»  cte  aad  ■ocmmli.  In  ooMMtttlng  upon  i<»  I  shaU  admt  to 
mdl  pMtf  a  AAr  fiom  modern  accounts,  or  otherwise  require  explanation. 
The  author  uses  a  cautious  mode  of  expression,  when  spcakiriLr  of  particulars, 
which  might  ejisily  be  liable  to  exaggeration.  Thus,  where  the  extent  is 
mentioned,  to  which  the  shadow  of  the  tree  reaches,  he  empio)'S  the  phrase, 
they  say,  or,  itkmUi  ^Ititiiidte  the  tree  tfaram  its  diade  over  a 
ciremnderaBoe  of  two  Rtedie."  A  aladiina  may  be  reekoned  at  six  hundred 
English  feet ;  the  shade  of  the  tree,  ther^ire,  is  said  to  cover  about  twelve 
hundred  feet,  in  circumference.  If  we  compare  this  statement  with  modern 
accounts,  for  instance,  that  given  by  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Su- 
matra,* we  shall  hardly  think  it  magnified.  That  gentleman,  in  peaking 
ef  tiie  BHi7Bn«tV8e  at  Mangee,  in  Bengal,  computes  tiie  dreimifeffenoe  of 
ita  ihBdew,  at  noon,  atdeven  hundred  and  rizteen  ftet,  between  whidi,  and 
the  measure  of  two  stadia,  rated  by  us  at  twelve  hundred  feet,  there  is  no 
great  difference.  Mr.  Marsden  gives  the  diameter  of  the  stem  of  the  tree 
at  Mangee,  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  to  three  hundred  and  sevent  v-fi\  e 
feet :  Theophraittus  estimates  the  thickness  t  of  the  stem,  by  which  likewise 
liw  diameter  mnst  be  understood,  at  sixty  paoes,  or  aearcely  one  hundred 
and  eighty  ftet,  in  some  trees,  and  at  ftrty  paces,  or  under  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  in  the  generality.  If  there  is  an  exaggeration  as  to  this  point, 
I  should  suspect  it  to  be  in  the  modem  aooottnt4  Theophrastus  probably 


•  TUrd  cditioo,  p.  I6S. 

%  IkM  My  perhapa  \ki%  htm  sooM  Iwsctiiiwji  in  OecdodsliaiM  wMi  wtddi  MnMntai 
WM  fimuriwd  for  it  does  not  fppev  tfaat  be  neMmred  the  true  aUudcd  to  himself.  I  find  It 
dificnlt  to  reooacilo  oome  of  tbi  dinennoni,  as  diey  are  giTcn.  In  the  text,  Mr.  Manden  ex- 
pKHM  hiweif  tei  I  "  It  (the  Banyn-tne)  poMewea  tiie  uncommon  propeitj  of  dropping 
•'M«to«rfltaNfl«aioeftainpirtiiirilik«^|^  wfeidi,  wtai  Aqr  tavth  earth,  becaaw 
**  new  Itemft,  and  on  inrrc.ising  to  luch  an  pxfont,  that  some  have  meagured,  in  rtrrum- 
*f  Anam  of  the  braudtes,  upwardi  of  a  tbouaand  i«et,  and  have  been  nid  to  afford  ibelter  to  a 
"  tiMp  «r  iMtM."  T»       fawiy  a»onfaMibj«hsdt»<dadfcctt  "  TWMatufag  h  an" 

"  account  of  the  dimension,  of  a  remarkable  banian  or  bur-tree,  near  Manpoc,  twenty  miles  wot 
"  of  Patna,  in  Bengal:  Diameter,  three  hundrad  and  aixty-tfaree  to  three  hundred  and  aeventy- 

R  •  «•  in 
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came  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  roots,  that  shoot  out  from  the  branches,  ar« 
no  where  so  accttrateljr  dMcribed.  Th^  im  duck*  and  twisted,  be  says, 
and  disliiigiiiahable  from  the  biandna,  firom'  ivhidi  tbcy  proeeed,  hj  a 
lighter  odour.    And  he  adds  a  particular  circumstance  namdy,  that  thcj 

are  Si^p'jXXo/,  two-leaveJ,  that  is,  fiirnislied  with  two  leaves,  or  stipuUr,  as 
modern  botanists  would  call  them,  probably  at  the  spot  where  the  roots 
iflsue  from  tiie  branches.  I  liave  not  seen  this  noticed  iu  any  modern 
description,  either  botaincal  or  <^er.  The  siae  of  tiie  leaf  is  perhaiiB  the 
only  thing  that  is  ovemted:  it  eqaals^  he  says,  a  jwfiSa,  that  is  to  siiy.  a 
small  Thracian,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Amazonian  t  shield.  Modem  bota^ 
nical  accounts  represent  the  leaf  as  of  about  a  span,  that  is  to  say,  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  whereas  the  pelia  must  have  been  more  than  double 
that  measure.  The  fruit  is  by  modem  botanists  said  to  be  ot  the  size  of  a 
haadUnut}  and  Theoithrastus  compares  it  to  an  «flSa&ue»  whidi  seems  to 
have  been  a  lai^ge  pea,  or  a  sort  of  kidney-bean.  The  river  Jeemeg,  near 
which,  he  says,  the  tree  grows,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Jtavi,  one  of  the  four 
or  five  streams  tha^  flowing  from  the  eastward,  unite  tbor  waters  with 
the  Indus. 

The  account  of  Theophrastua  is  the  foundation  of  Pliny's  description, 
which  shall  now  ftUow.  In  speaking  generally  of  India,  this  andmr  re- 
maiks  that  that  country  prodnoes  the  laigest  animalsi  and  then  he  goes  on 
tosay,!  *■  There  also  grow,  according  to  rqiort^  trees  of  sneh  eztrsocdinaiy 


"  five  feet.  Circumference  of  shadow  at  noon  eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  feet.  Circumfcrcnci' 
"  of  the  sevenU  (tenu,  in  number  fifty  or  sixty,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-ooc."  Kow  if  gome 
ttwii  M  iiMid  bMMplMa^  havB  aMmradin  dremAtcaoe  of  die  tnutliu,  i^waids  oTs 
ihottMnd  feet ;  or  if,  as  i»  stated  in  the  note,  the  circumfcrLiicc  oftlio  .shadi)»  at  noon  is  eleven 
tandred  and  aixteen  fiaet,  it  i*  not  to  be  conceived  how  the  diameter  of  the  atem  alone  can  be 
fion  tbne  hundnd  and  sixty-three  to  AreeliiiiidradaBdienB^wftel^  or  ila  dNanftMBce 
nine  humired  and  twenty -one.  The  whole  computation,  I  eoil>SI,  h  aol  cicir  10  aqr  visv;  tmi 
peilups  aome  ener  m  the  numbcta  may  have  taken  place. 

•  Mr.  MarMhaapedia«r  irftttTbeopbnatiitcallttlwn^  la  this  auiuMr,  pwieSt  The 
**  tree  {lOMCMcs  the  unoonmion  property  of  dnippiBg  nets  or  fibres  from  certain  parts  of  ilB 
"  boughs,  which,  when  they  Mvdi  (he  earth,  beooiM  new  aMnw.  Theae  fibica  look  like  npea 
''  attached  to  the  branches." 

t  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  XII.  1 1.  p.  ftM.  YoL  IL  ed.  Bip.)  says  :  "  Foliorum  latitudo  peiUt  ^Spm 
»  iiaMB— faiiefc*.!'  Hiiltirn,  in  n  peinr  tit  Int  ipmil  aftimrnrili.  ntti  T^"  T^r*!*.  f  -nrr  itiifi 

t  nb7,Nat.Ilirt.Vn.S.  V«l.n  p.e.  ed.Bip.  MtrnmiM  m  htmiiffmmt  ■■fwafw.  Ar- 
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Dr»  NaMmN*i  Aoeomt  ^  the  B0gfim-2Wv. 

**  height,  tint  yoo  cumot  dioot  aa  atrov  over  them.  It  it  owing  to  the 
**  liehMM  of  Ibe  mU,  llie  tempentiire  of  the  diottteb  and  tiie  abundance 
**  of  mrter,  that  (if  we  may  bafieve  it)  diere  k  a  ipeciai  of  %-tree,  under 

"  whose  branches  whole  troops  of  horsemen  may  be  concealed."  The 
very  high  tree,  to  which  Plin\  first  alludes,  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
great  Fan-Paim  (CorypJia  tanbracuiyerd) :  but  he  has  no  name  for  it.  The 
veport  of  il^  aa  of  moii  of  die  ptoductiona  of  India,  came  fiom  the  Mace- 
doniaaa  <liat  compoied  the  expedition  of  Alexander  tiie  Oteat;  and  tfiese, 
thoi^  thaj  gave  an  account  of  many  trees,  lefl  most  of  them  trithottt 
names,  as  Pliny  in  another  •  place  has  observed  :  which  circumstance  ren- 
dered them  indistinct  and  doubtful  objects.  The  Banyan-tree  was  exempt 
from  this  defect,  having,  as  before  noticed,  been  called  Indian  Fig-tree, 
fioaa  the  jiat  moment'  tiat  the  Macedoniana  aaw  it  From  ita  being  desig- 
nated aa  a  Fig.tre^  in  the  pamage  of  Fliny,  above  redtad,  we  know  tbat  it 
ii  the  BangMt  of  which  the  author  is  speaking. 

This  tree  was  amonp  the  objects,  which  were  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  western  world,  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  As  such  it  is  men- 
tioned  by  i'liny,t  who  describes  it  in  the  following  manner :%  "  It  has  very 
M  null  l^uit  Cootiniially  propagating  itself  it  overspreada  a  vwt  qwee 
**  with  iti  branehei^  the  lowest  of  which  are  in  inch  a  oumner  bent  towarda 
**  the  ground,  that  every  year  a  portion  of  them  strike  into  it,  and  produce 
"  a  new  ofispring  around  the  parent-tree,  forming  themselves  into  a  circle, 
'*  as  if  it  were  done  by  the  hand  of  art    Within  this  enclosure  the  ahep- 


loMf  ftadem  tanla  proceritatU  Iradmtitmr.  it  «^«((u  ttfeijad  neftumU.  H^KcJatit  miertat  toli, 
tm^ftriet  codi,  afwrum  aiutubuUm{uliieaienden)wtmiiwiii,fieii  lurma  \-mtlmlm  ifwif— ■ 

•  Nat.Hist.XII.lS.  VoLIL  p.»7.«d.B^  Omum  arttnm  Mwmlmti  mmnere,  majon 
ex  patUiime  nomimihu.  , 

f  Nal.Hirt.mia.p.8a8;  JWtow  tai («*om)  apeiim,  ftmrnindatd  Muniri Myrf 

victaria,  or  be  eo  pate/ado. 
X  Nat.  Hitt.  XII.  II.  p.  326.   Fiau  ibi  txxiia  poma  habet.   Jpia  te  temper  tereiu,  vasiis  dtffhn' 

propaginrm  facinnt  cirra  pnrrntem  in  orbfm,  quoJam  oprrc  lopiorio.  Intra  tepem  fam  ctsiivant 
puttoret,  opacaiH  parUergt  imuMtaM  vailo  arborit,  decord  tpede  tubler  intuentij  proctiive,^rmeaio 

ItX.  paenu  pterique  orie  cMigant,  umhrd  vera  bina  dadia  tfttiaaL  Folionm  latitudo  peb<e  efi- 
gtem  Amamunti  haht  t  kac  cautd,  Jhutum  itUijgpur  cmetre  prohibtt.  Aanuyve  tttt  nee  JU» 
m^nMiiMm  eauiimt  etd  per  folia  mStiii  eaibu,  pnmMci  tapme,  digmu  Mirwiib  «n|«rw, 
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**  hudi  alMlterliieiiiMlm  in  mmnciv  M  it  iflMfttei  both  thaikb  aod 
<*  a  kind  4^  Ifanotd  prolactioiw  vririch  iWHMla  m  degant  af^eiiMie^  vlieB 

*'  you  look  under  it,  or  view  it  at  a  dartahoc,  lim  irhde  rcaMUi]^  m 

"  vaulted,  or  arched  edifice.  The  upper  branches  spring,  like  a  forest, 
from  the  vast  body  of  the  mother-tree  :  most  of  them  measure  sixty  paces 
"  (nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet)  in  circumference }  and  they  cover 
•<  a  qnee  dt  two  atadia  (or  vpwuda  of  twelve  hoDdrad  iatit)  indi  Hmv 
"  shadow*  The  broad  kam  cf  the  tnM  have  the  Atfe  of  an 

shield :  covering  the  fruit,  they  prevent  it,  by  this  means,  from  growing ; 
"  the  fruit  is  thinly  scattered,  and  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  (kidnqr) 
"  bean:  it  becomes  matured  by  tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  penetrating  tliroug-h 
"  the  leaves,  is  of  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  by  its  peculiarity  adds  to  the 
u  wonden  of  the  txee.  The  tree  gtmn  pwrtlftahtriy  nmt  liver 
M  Aecanei." 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  observations  on  this  paange,  I  will,  while 

the  impression  of  it  is  fresh  in  the  recollection,  subjoin  tlie  wdUknown  lines 
of  Milton  •  relating  to  the  Banyan-tree,  which  will  be  found  to  be  copied 
from  Pliny's  description.  The  poet,  speaking  of  our  first  parents,  after  tlie 
fiU,  when  thej  ftk  ahanu^  and  80«^g^  fir  meent  to  oever  .tiieir  bodies, 
contumeitfain: 

"  So  eouuselled  be  (Adam),  and  both  together  went 

*'  lalo  the  ifaiekaa  wood :  there  won  they  ehote 

*•  The  fig- tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd, 

"  But  such  as,  at  this  day,  to  Indian*  known 

*'  la  Malabar  or  Decan,  ^ preads  ber  am»,t 

<*  BiMiebtaff  w  bcmd  mmI  hmff,  ilMt  la  Um  g«Bmil 

*'  The  bended  twigs  take  root,|  and  daughters  f  grow 

*'  About  the  motbor-trre,  a  pillar'd  shade  || 

•*  High  overarcb'd,  aod  echoing  walks  between. 

*'  There  oft  the  Indian  berdsman,  sbonnhig  beat. 


•  In  Panuliee  Lo^t,  IXth  Book,  v.  1099  to  1111. 

t  Flin.  Vattit  (iitf'uiidUurnmk. 

%  Adeo  in  Urram  earvaMktr,     amnio  ^ttio  wfigambir, 

$  Nas*mqiu  tM  gircftguitmJiukM  area  parmUm  m  mrim  t  and  aAanraidi^  mfuieru 
dem  ntmi  in  exeeUam  mkmt  vuh  matrit  corpore. 
P  Aictftf  ijpMw^  uiiitt  ftrfwdiifi,  fnodutt  fimuis  amMm. 
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•*  Shelters*  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  berd<«, 

**  At  loop-hole*,  cut  through  thickest  shitde.  Those  leavM 

"  They  gather'd,  broad  n  AnnMiiaB  t  tatge." 

Pliny  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  for  he  repeatedly 
refers  to  him  in  his  work,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  almost  transcribed  the 
passage,  concerning  the  Banyan-tree,  from  that  author.  But  he  has  not 
done  it  with  that  accuracy,  which  ought  to  be  expected,  on  such  a  subject 
.  He  oodUik  or  aUms  tome  cnentUl  pointB.  In  speaking  of  tiie  lower 
bnndiea  stiikiiig  into  die  gvpmid*  ke  does  not  notice  the  roots  that  issue 
fiom  dMWe  hfaacbes,  which  are  the  means  of  bringpng  the  latter  in  contact 
with  the  earth  ;  yet  this  is  a  peculiarity  most  remarkable.  From  Pliny's 
account  it  would  appear,  as  il  the  branches  merely  had  a  tendency  to  be 
bent  downward^  and  thus  reached  the  grouud,  where  they  aflerwards  took 
root:  bat  tiiis  is  quite  a  filse  repraseBtalum.  He  is  equally  incorrect, 
when  he  assigns  die  measure  ef  sixtjr  paces  to  the  ctrcainlerenoe  of  die 
upper  branches*  which  Theo|^Kastus  gives  as  the  dimension  of  the  stems 
of  the  different  young  trees,  produced  round  the  parent  stock.  He  ex- 
presses himself  indistinctly  respecting  the  shade,  which  proceeds  from  the 
tree.  Like  Theophrastus,  he  says,  that  it  extends  over  two  stadia,  or 
about  twdve  hui^rod  Ibet}  but  he  so  places  this  in  the  context  that  it 
secme  to  be  the  shade  of  the  vpper  brandica  of  which  he  is  apeakhigt  iup 
stead  of  that  of  the  whole  tree,  which  Theophrastus  deady  designs.  The 
leaves  Pliny  characterizes  by  their  breadth,  which,  he  says,  gives  the  idea 
of  an  Amazonian  shield,  or  pelta :  the  comparison  should  be  as  to  the  size 
of  the  leaf  generally,  in  which  acceptation  Theophrastus  likens  it  to  the 
sameshield.  The  reason  which  Fliny  alleges  Ibr  the  amaUneu  of  the  fiin^ 
is  not  sudi  as  an  intdfigent  naturalist  ou^t  to  have  given :  hesays^  it  is 
owing  to  the  laige  lea^  by  which  the  fruit  is  covered,  and  its  growth  inu 
pedcd.  This  must  mean,  that  the  fruit,  being  excluded  from  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  by  the  inter\'ention  of  tlie  leaf,  is  stunted  :  yet  he  presently 
talks  of  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  that  very  fruit,  in  maturing  and  sweeten* 
ingit 


*  Intrn  tepem  earn  trstivanl  pastores,  opacam  pariter  el  HHtrittM  mBd  flrAovW. 
t  FoUonim  latUudo  peUa  f^giem  Amasonica  habet. 
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Pliny  appears  to  great  disadvantage,  by  the  side  of  such  an  author  as 
Theophrastus.  The  information  which  he  collected,  upon  almost  every 
subject,  though  vast  in  quaatity,  loses  much  of  its  value,  from  tlie  precipi- 
tation with  yA&di  it  ms  taken  up.  Hit  inofdinate  desire  of  leading  every 
tling  that  conU  be  read,  iriiieh  ia  admiiabty  described  by  bia  nephew** 
and  the  ambition  of  making  extracts  from  a  multitude  of  authors,  left  him 
no  time  for  digesting  what  he  had  thus  heaped  together,  nnich  less  for  exer- 
cising any  judgment,  or  discrimination.  His  extreme  parsimony  of  time 
would  naturally  induce  hurry,  in  making  his  extracts,  which  proved 
another  aource  of  inaccuracy.  It  ii»  fbr  these  reasona,  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  correctness  of  Hin/s  statements  dioold,  on  many  occasioDs,  be 
subject  to  doubt,  and  that  his  authority  ^ould  be  brought  into  question. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  he  may  have  mixed  with  the  account  of  Theo- 
phrastus some  other  narration,  less  accurate  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  might  be 
found  in  those  historical  writers,  who  had  described  Alexander's  expedition. 
It  has  been  obseryed»  that  Theophrastus  lilcens  the  sice  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Banyan  to  a  sort  of  l^umo»  whidi  he  calls  ^l^a^  and  it  has  been  said 
that  thb  was  either  a  kind  of  laige  pea,  or  some  variety  of  bean.  Pliny 
uses  the  expression  faba,  bean,  as  synonymous  with  the  tenn  :  and 

we  shall  perhaps  be  near  the  truth,  if  wc  suppose,  that  what  both  authors 
had  in  view,  was  some  kind  of  kidney-bean,  approaching  tlie  size  of  a 
hazd-nut,  stated  by  modem  boCanirts  to  be  about  tfie  dunension  of  die 
fhiit  of  tiie  Banyan.  JPSsfit^  in  classical  Latin,  does  not  signify  the  common 
garden-bean,  but  seems  to  be  a  general  term  for  both  the  phaseba  and  the 
phaseolus ;  which  latter  Is  the  kidhey-bean,  the  former  the  garden  bean. 

Theophrastus  and  Pliny  are  the  two  authors  who  have  spoken  of  the 
tree,  as  naturalists.  Those  which  are  now  to  be  quoted,  merely  give  the 
popuhr  aococint^  such  as  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  liistories,  and  memoirs 
of  Alexandei's  exploits.  Of  this  character  is  a  passage  in  Qointus  Curtius, 
which  undoubtedly  r^ers  to  the  tkm  IntUca  .-t  **  There  were  woods,'*  (in 


*  • 

•  Fliii.E|int.IlL& 

\  Lib.  IX.  c.  1,  p.  19.*?.  Vol.  II.  ed.  Bip.  Hitic  P<,ro  amnrquf  superalo,  ad  in/rriora  Indm 
proceuit.  Silva  eranl  prope  in  immeMUJH  ^atium  diffusa,  proceritque  et  in  eximiam  aititudiiKm 
mBtk  mrtmhu  umintm  t  fkrifte  nmi  intm- v^Ujl&m  hmamt  nmw.  f>»  w 

tttnavcrant^  cr^gwioNfar  Mbo*  •!  ifim$  tmt  itm  rami  nmrgetUU,  md  orbni  «v  nd  raXee 
gfneraUe. 
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India)  says  this  author,  "  spread  to  an  immense  extent,  shaded  with  \oi\y 
**  and  gigantic  trees.  Most  of  the  branches  being,  like  great  stems,  bent 
**  into  the  groandt  i^ain  nwe  upwudt,  at  the  place  of  cnrratur^  lo  as  to 
**  albid  die  appaannce,  not  of  a  brandi  that  had  aent  iatih  iireth  shooti^ 
*'  but  of  a  tree  {noduced  from  its  own  root"  This  description,  though 
far  from  accurate,  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  tree,  than  the  Banyan. 
It  was  evidently  derived  from  a  superficial  observer.  Nor  does  the  account 
given  by  Strabo,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  although  more  in  detail,  differ 
BBuch  in  cbatacter.  Stxabo  was  a  writer  of  great  learning,  and  diligent 
researdi ;  but  be  lias  drawn  his  information,  in  this  instance^  not  ftom  the 
best  soorce.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  ha\'c  been  unacquainted  wi<ii 
the  writings  of  Theo|)hrastU3,  and  it  may  be  wondered  that,  upon  such  a 
subject,  he  should  not  have  had  recourse  to  this  authority.  The  passage 
alluded  to  is  in  the  fifteen th  book  of  bis  Geography,  and  to  this  purpose  :* 
<*  Among  other  things,  India  produces  also  many  eztcaordinaiy  trees,  of 
**  which  there  is:one  species  that  has  branches  hendmg  downwardly  and 
**  leaves  not  less  than  a  shield.  Onericritns,  in  detailing  the  natural  pro- 
"  ductions  of  Musicania,  which,  he  says,  is  the  most  southern  part  of 
"  India,  relates,  that  there  are  certain  large  trees  of  India,  the  branches 
«  of  wliich  grow  to  the  length  of  twelve  cubits,  then  take  the  remainder  of 
M  their  growth  downwards,  as  if  they  were  ben^  till  iStuj  reach  the  ground ; 
-  and  haviiig  penetrated  into  the  earth,  they  strike  roo^  Kice  hyen.  After 


♦  Lib.  XV.  p.  694.  ed.  Casaub.  (p.  1016.  cd.  Almelov.]    Um^  rij  in  rai  « 

ft  im  mfi»fiit*f«i  jp  «i  Maimaanv  9^t|i^,  a  fun  mAuum  Ami  ««( 'bJUiff,  lartnrM  /uyeba 
Kiifym  Imiktiw,  it  -nd;  lAa^v;  au<|rv3<Vr2(  isrt  wUfcm  Mfc—,  hmiu  ^  Mw^  A^w  mtmfifi 

t>aH*fiai^y  i','  XT'  HaTa)ut^'!nofji£:3v;,  tui  av"  a^^rrai  t?{  yf;  ■  hrtna  HaT^  yri  ctaHo^tyTM  pi^cua-hai, 

MHWfiges  wmtih  A-*  JW*  ■»  Smr  IptSt*  Ir'i^Mr  IM|^  tmiSiur ymhtm  ^aufif,  intofAtf 

Wtmf  •  Aryn  31  JMci  in'.yiht  tr^am.  in  inm  it^uxoif  iimrtflymrra  Iins  fjk  tttii)P$  •  KmiJ^.H 
fir  'hMtfinr  itau  tti»  <Tvuio>,rs»  rrn  'XJ^itrir,  mju  Afir6iou\o<  iiarnt  Tttpi  rSf  uaToiiattimiiiliH 
iX)»'r-f  rm  «a>  try i  rtC  /ifyrtovf,      if  ni  ioifif  ^*9y^>9f*{v*  aua/^ottimt  iniat  *ariimma ' 

Imt  31  nrfemrhn^-^Anmim^  iiyfUfriiriai,  «9 fuyMMV  tOr  ib^fm,  tt  f6tmm$  btpMeu 
wifm  «t0  Tafiv3o(  it^ip*  moSr  muu'  reui  (unfiS^m  mmnrSlkm'  8o  (fail  pSH^ge  ought  to  be 
connected :  but  m  the  text  of  the  editions  (wfaidi.  geaenlly  ipMkiiig, »  very  conupt)  the  fbUoir- 
ing  aentence  !•  inteipoied,  between  tbe  wnde  TRjoMn^  ud'AvoiTdK,  being  evidently  out  of 

vxiftif  fuxmf  Tiiffi  ^/irrmt  in  foMf  rUtgtm . 
Vol  I.  S 
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*'  this*  rising  upwards,  they  are  metamorphofied  into  steins,  from  which, 
<*  in  the  progress  of  .growiag,  fctMielMi  'inue  agda  ib  like  maimer. 
**  Theie^  dmikr  to  tiiotelMfi»e^-  bend  dowinrardi,  md  fiwm  otiier  kjer^ 
**  and  again  others :  so  thai:  iix>in  one  tree,  there  arises  a  large  bower,  re- 
"  sembling  a  pillared  booth,  or  tabernacle.  He  (Onesicritus)  likewise 
**  speaks  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trees,  which,  he  says,  is  so  immense,  that 
**  five  men  can  hardly  fathom  the  stems.  Aiistobulus,  when  speaicing  of 
**  the  Acesines;  and  its  junction  with  the  Hyantis^  also  ma&ea  mention  of 
**  the  trees  with  down-bent  buncfaeib  and  of  their  grant  lii^  which,  be 
"  aaerti^  will  aflbrd  shelter  to  tStj  boraemen;  lim  odier  writer  (Oncaaeri* 
"  tus)  even  says,  to  four  hundred.  But  those  go  beyond  all  the  rest,  who 
*<  report,  that  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river  Uyaeoti^  a  tree  was  seen, 
*'  which,  at  noon,  made  a  shade  of  five  stadia.** 

This  aqcount  of  Strabo,  as  I  have  before  stated,  rests  upon  the  autfao> 
litjr  of  wiiteiBb  whosebusinestitwnBiioCtobeveiyeznctinnMttefaofthis 
nature:  tt inridrntsBy fenned > topic  in  their nenafioB }  andewemif  ttqr 
wrote  to  the  best  of  tiieir  knowledge,  without  a  wilful  design  iof  misrqtreb 
tenting  the  truth,  yet,  as  it  was  not  incumbent  on  them  to  investigate,  with 
great  nicety,  the  reports  which  they  had  heard,  erroneous  details  were 
unavoidable.  Among  other  misnomers,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  con- 
ibonded  diAreoft  tveee.  F^rhaps  some  particuhirs,  wfaieh  w»  do  not  find 
tppficaUe  to  the  Bas|an,  may  have.belaiiged  to  the  Greet  Bm  (Cb» 
fjyia  iswhiacMi|(6iw) :  hence  many  points  of  difference,  between  this  passage 
of  Strabo,  and  the  accurate  description  of  Theophrastus,  may  be  explained. 
The  size  of  the  leaf  is,  in  the  former,  magnified  to  a  large  shield  (atrwi-, 
MTU/ton),*  while  the  latter  limits  it  to  a  small  pelta.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drcufflference  of  die  eten,  or  trunk  of  the  tree^  said  to  be  scarce  ftthoow 
ablet  by  five  men,  is  mudi  below  the  eatinuite  which  we  have  before  noticed, 
la  otiier  instances,  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  must  be  isupposed  to  Imve 
operated,  as  in  this,  when  it  is  related  that  the  shade  of  the  tree,  at  noon, 
covered  five  stadia,  which  is  a  space  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet. 
The  emission  of  the  roots  from  the  branches, t  which  is  a  very  important 


t  'Art  nirti  mripuvMf  iuTW*fbatTt»  iwoi  ta  rt>Jxi  • 
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&ct,  in  the  natural  history  of  the  tree,  and  moat  carefully  set  forth  hy 
Theophrastus,  k  not  adverted  to  by  Stnifaa 

I  heve  hmled  tiw^  in  lome  partkidan*  the  Cor$flm  umtmaO^in,  or 
Greet  Van  Bdm,  amj  heve  been  confounded  wlb'tbe  Fkus  IndkOt  or 
Benyan.  In  a  passage  of  Diodorua  Siculus,  where  a  large  kind  of  Indian 
tree  is  spoken  of,  the  Fan  Palm  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  the  author. 
It  is  in  the  seventeenth  book  of  his  History,  where  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ender  ere  rdeted  :*  **  The  king,"  he  says,  "  having  iridi  army  passed 
**  tiie  liver,  proceeded  iim»|^  e  oomitrjr  eztreoMly  fertile;  Tor  it  pro- 
*'  dnoed  diftnnt  §ptdm  idtnea,  of  moammoii  liae^  eooie  heving  s  height 
"  of  seventy  cuUti^  end  ndi  thidcness  in  the  etem,  that  four  men  could 
"  not  fathom  it,  and  makinp  a  shade  of  three  acres."  Neither  the  height 
(about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet),  nor  the  circumference  of  the  stem 
(about  twenty-four  feet),  nor  the  extent  of  shadow  (about  three  hundred 
ftei%  cen  be  recoaciied  wiHi  pertimler^  irhidi  hwre  l»efiire  been  adduced 
BS  cheiBcleriitic  of  the  Bmyen-tzee.  •  • 

The  Banyani^reob  lioiraver,  is  undoubtedly  alluded  to  in  the  ftOowing 
pelade  of  Arrian.  It  is  in  that  portion  of  his  works,  which  is  entitled 
Indian  History.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Indian  sophists,  the  wise  men,  or 
Fakirs,  of  ancient  India,  and  continues  thus  :t  "  These  sophists  go  naked, 
**  and  live  in  tiie  open  dr,  in  whiter,  aqNiaed  6»  the  Mm ;  end  in  Ae 
**  amnmer,  irlien  tlie  ann  ia  owipoweiiag,  thaj  retire  to  meedoin^  and 
"  marshy  places,  under  large  trees,  whose  shades  Nearchus  says,  extends  to 
"  five  acres  in  a  circle :  and  ten  thousand  men  may  be  sheltered  tinder  one 
*'  tree ;  of  such  astonishing  dimensions  are  those  trees."  From  the  words 
of  the  original  it  would  seem,  that  the  five  acres  (or  five  hundred  feet) 
mentioned,  are  to  be  taken  for  the  radint  of  tte  circle^  which  would  Ar 
Uie  drcumftrenoe  |^ve  nearij  the  aame  meaauie^  that,  acoordiqg  to  Stnbo, 


•BABotkHiilor.  UbwXVILT.IL  fkSM.  lfci.fa.  cd.  WcMsU-'AMitKimjb  «%JM^ 

t  Hirtaria  IndBca,  p.  SM  and  SS5,  ed.  Gronov.  Lugd.  Bm.  ITOi.  *Omw         dkmSnm  h 

ttptrei,  To5  ith  xr"*«'»o*  inrwifui  h  ru  hlu,  tiu  ti  tiftvf,  ixm  o  nXix  naTfxjf,  h  r6!n  Minimi  nal 

«Mra>  bitta,  irtii  inipn  luytb^mii'  m  tiu  vtuin  Nw^x*f  ^nw  i;  wmt  tnc^  ir  nmOf  Jioacwte  mi 
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some  writers  allied,  Damely,  five  stadia,  or  upwards  of  three  tlioinand  feet. 
Wifh  audi  an  exaggeration,  the  veport  of  Nearohin,  quoted  hj  Anian,  might 
coincide.  Bat  tfaoiigh  we  cannot  predadj  ascertain,  in  what  sense  the 

measurement,  spoken  of,  is  to  be  taken,  yet  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  the  tree,  which  Arrian  had  in  his  mind,  was  the  Banyan.  In  reading 
what  Arrian  relates  of  the  naked  philosophers  of  ancient  India,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  Fakir,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marsden,  as  sitting  under  the 
Banyan-tree,  at  Mangee,*  wlio,  it  would  seem,  cootfamed  a  practice  tbat  was 
known  to  his  wise  predecessors,  many  eentnries  iiefoie^ 

Thus  I  have  collected  all  tliat  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  reference  to 
the  Banyan-tree,  in  the  remaining  works  of  the  classic  authors.  I  do  not 
believe,  that  any  passage,  or  even  any  allusion,  has  escaped  me.  Perhaps 
the  length,  to  wliich  these  observatious  have  been  extended,  may  require  an 
apology.  I  was  tempted  to  attribute  some  slight  degree  of  interest  to  the 
subject^  aa  the  Baayaa-lree  has,  in  a  manner,  been  merited  by  this  Society 
as  its  own.  It  has  been  chosen  fi»r  the  emblem  of  the  Society,  and  aa  die 
type  for  its  seal.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  production,  and  its 
locality,  being  peculiar  to  the  remote  East,  recommended  it  as  an  object  that 
might  characterize  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Biutain  and  Ireland. 
Whether  any  allegorical  sense,  in  relation  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  their 
variouto  ramification  and  extension,  their  connexion  and  mutual  mppott, 
should  be  combined  with  it,  I  leave  for  others  to  determine^  The  motto^ 
joined  to  our  emblem,  is  "  Quot  ramif  totarbares,"  or,  *'  Every  branch  yields 
a  tree  :"  and  whetlier  we  adopt  the  allegory,  or  not,  it  is  to  be  wished,  that 
the  efforts  of  this  Society  may  contribute  to  extend  human  knowledge,  and 
promote  that  intellectual  improvement,  which  is  calculated  to  constitute  tiie 
hiy^'ness  of  our  spedci. 


«  HiMorj orflmaln,  Sdcd.  p.ies,  nolet  <*  Underdiii  ine  nt  anM  FhUr,  wbo  bad 

**  Mcupied  that  ntuation  for  twenty-five  Jttnt  but  lie  did  not  cominue  tlicre  ihe  whole  ymt 
a  ilmMigh,  for  hu  vow  obliged  him  to  be,  dniing  tbe  four  cold  owmtba,  up  to  liis  neck  ia  di« 
w  iralsn  of  die  Gangei." 
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IX.    TsAifSLJTiox of  a  Saxschit  IxscRiFTrny,  relath'e  to  the  last  Hindu  Kmg 
qf  Delhi,  voUh  Comments  thereon.    Bjf  Captain  James  Too,  M.R.A.S* 

Read  May  1,  18f4. 

The  Inscription,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  ]irMeiit  a  copy  and 
translation  to  the  Society,  is  a  memorial  of  an  important  period  in  the 
History  of  India,  especially  that  part  familiarly,  thoiip;h  restrictivcly,  de- 
nominated I lindust'hdn.  To  define  the  limits  of  this  somewhat  vague  appli- 
cation, is  of  no  great  moment }  but  I  bdieve  it  ia  generally  to  be  undentood 
as  denoting  the  i^iace  between  tiie  mountains  of&mcf&gw  and  ^Nemudd 
river»  north  and  south :  a  line  in  the  meridian  of  the  source  of  this  river  at 
Ameracantac,  passing  through  Praydg,  and  meeting  the  great  northern 
chain,  forms  the  eastern  limit ;  and  westward,  towards  the  Indus,  it  com- 
prehends all  the  tracts  within  the  limits  of  cultivation.  This  is  generally 
understood  to  be  Hiadutfkdtn  proper.  What  antiquity  may  be  assigned  to 
such  rsstrietive  definition  a  woid,  implying  the  abode  of  the  whole  of 
the  Hindu  nce^  I  know  not$*  nor  should  I  have  deemed  it  worth  mention, 
but  from  its  comprehending  the  space  to  which  the  inscnptionh  as  especial 
reference,  the  greater  part  of  which  acknowledged  the  power  of  the 
Prince,  whose  name  it  records.  This  name  is  l^aixHwiKAjA,  signifying 
"  Sovereign  of  the  Earth." 

ItwasatfiM  IBaCt,  in  theb«|ginttingoftheyear  1815,  I  obtained  the 
InscriptiMi,  when  I  left  my  post  at  JSM/j  court  on  a  visit  to  a  fiiend, 
now  no  more  :  one  well  known,  and  whose  memory  is  honoured  by  some 
members  of  this  Society;  whose  services  were  appreciated,  and  his  loss 
publicly  lamented,  by  the  late  illustrious  Governor-General  of  India,  be- 
cause talents,  zeal,  and  honour,  were  synonymous  with  Jambs  Lumsuaine. 
I  need  ask  no  pardon  for  this  degression :  when  met  &r  the  purpose  of 
lecoiding  what  is  worthy  in  the  History,  Fhysici^  and  Antiquities  of  India, 
a  psssiiig  tribute-to  ono,  whok  in  his  own  bright  examfde^  raised  the  mond 


•  ^ndutt'hdn  proper,  contradittinguiahed  from  the  soufhfin  peninsula,  and  eastern  India 
(OMtUl  aod  i*fifi()  ii  tbe  aiune  with  tbe  Med'ft^n  dUa,  or  central  n>gion.   See  Metm,  2.  Sl. 
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eatimalioiiy  in  the  minds  of  the  governed,  of  those  to  whom  the  destinies  of 
a  great  empire  are  intrusted,  cannot  be  deemed  intrusive.  I  might  say,  it 
was  due  to  his  memory :  but  for  my  visit  to  him  on  this  occasion,  I  might 
not  have  trespassed  on  the  indulgence  of  this  Society  for  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  odbr. 

Hdnd  and  SB$dr  are  two  oaospicuoni  and  oontigtious  places  ia  tiie  more 
remote  geogltphy  of  British  India ;  being  on  our  north-west  frontier, 

touching  the  commencement  of  the  Desert.  Abul  Fazil,  in  the  Institutes, 
according  to  Akber's  division,  constitutes  Hisdr  Ftrdzeh  a  subdivision  of 
one  of  the  twenty-two  iiubaits,  or  Satrapies,  of  the  Empire.  The  great 
Emperor  Ffe6s  bestowed  hit  own  name  on  this  nbdiviiion ;  wMch,  remote 
as  it  waSk  yet  was  enbraoed  in  bis  manifioent  designs  ibr  ih»  prosperity  of 
his  subjects.  The  remains  of  one  of  his  many  canals,  conducted  from  the 
Jamund,  flowing  past  Hisdr,  are  perfectly  distinct ;  and  the  Chitang  river  is 
supposed  to  be  a  canal  in  all  its  extent  The  recent  re-opening  of  the 
grand  canal  excavated  by  this  monarch,  whereby  not  only  the  health  and 
comfiirt  of  Hie  great  aty  of  DdBb*  is  seeured,  but  irrigation  aflbcded  to  an 
immense  tract  of  conntry,  is  one  of  tiie  most  conspicttoos  woriES  of  national 
benefit,  we  have  bestowed  <m  oor  Indian  subjects. 

FiR6z  had  intended  this  as  a  royal  residence.  The  remains  of  tlie  palace, 
within  the  fortress  (or  Jfisar),  the  noble  artificial  lake  into  which  the  canal 
4owed,  with  the  mausoleums  on  its  banks,  are  sufficient  evidence,  that  a 
great  mind  had  Aere  been  exerting  its  action.  Hie  natond  fertifitjr  of  the 
soil  is  seen  in  tiie  ridiness  of  its  pestiirei^  and  even  in  its  nuniature  forests 
of  the  grand  shrub  of  the  desert,  the  Pi'Iu,  an  evergreen,  if  I  err  not,  and 
in  which  the  lion  still  finds  shelter.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  water, 
lying  very  deep  from  the  surface,  these  canals  were  carried  on  by  FfKoz, 
who  perhaps  contemplated  the  junction,  by  these  arms,  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jammd  and  the  Setlejt  which  I  believe  la  not  physicaUy  impracticable.  In 
estaUiihiiig  JSisdr,  Ffa6a  appears  to  have  had  in  view  Ibe  necessity  of  a 
more  ezteottve  post  thati  Hdiisi,  which  the  Hindus  seemed  to  think  the 
key  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  covering  it  in  the  line  of  the  fords  of  the 
Sclhj  or  Garak,  by  which  invasion  often  came  from  the  west,  whether  led 
by  MAUMtlo,  by  Shahabuddin,  or  by  TiM(;a.  Hdnst  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  miles  nearly  W.N.W.  from  DeM, 

According  to  the  Inscrq»tion,  A'ti  is  the  proper  name^  It  is  a  singular 
place;  and  if  ever  five.worship  had  been  prc^ralent  on  those  plainSf  I  would 
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nthar  mj  it  had  the  i^ipeaniice  of  a  grand  fbe^eaipla^  dm  that  of  being 
intended  fb€  d^noe^  It  it  In  ahape  Ae  firuatnim.  of  a  fijnanud,  from 
c^(ht)rto  one  hundred  feet  in  height^  artifidalfy raised :  the  exterior  slope 
of  each  side  (faced  with  brick)  forming  an  anf»Ie  of  about  seventy-two 
degcces  with  the  horizon.  Still  the  terre-pleine  at  top  is  considerable ;  and 
the  palace  of  PaiTHwiRAjA  would  have  been  standing  to  grace  it,  but  for 
tiie  guna  of  Mona.  Ftaron,  whea  he. piit  a  atep.to  the  adienica  of  aove* 
idgnty  of  Oeoige  Thomas  who  faadeatakBahed  hia  ooovihi  thaae  1*  Hallaof 
the  Caesars,"  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Nor  are  there  any  traces  of  those 
erected  by  Kilhas  and  HAiadi,.  **  in  which  they  placed  the  apoila  of 
the  foe." 

The  Inscription,  which  I  obtained  through  the  kindnaaa  of  my  fiiend 
Cdond  Skinner,  had  been  aaved  ftnnrtfae  genend  wreck  of  theae  kaUs,  by 
(he  nateriala  beiqg  taken  to  erect  a  aiMll  Mualeman place  of  wonfaipi  and 

diia  dab  was  built  into  the  wall  in  a  reversed  poaition.  It  was  aflerwarda 
presented  to  the  Marquis  Hastings :  but,  as  it  reached  this  nobleman  at  a 
very  busy  period  of  his  career,  in  1818,  I  know  not  what  became  of  it- 

Of  the  precise  import  of  the  term  A' si,*  1  am  ignorant  i  but,  most  pro* 
hMj,  it  ia  derived  from  aome  ancient  tribe  now  extfaiot '  Ahu  waa  a  ve^ 
common  termination  of  die  immea  <^  the  prhwea  of  tiw  ancient  dynaafiea 
of  India,  with  pmbeb^  aimilar  import  to  that  used  by  the  Persian  monarchs. 
The  Jssacem  were  a  nadon.ia  the  Indiea,  deacribed  bgr  Alexander'a  hia- 
torians. 

Aagarh,  or  Asidurg,  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  contest  between  the 
Hindfia  and  early  Mohammedana.  It  was  by  thia  roota^  tint  moat  tii 
IfaABiBoonhr'a  atlempta  wove  made  to  wieat  the  throne  of  JXind  from  die 
anlgect  of  the  Inscription,  PitewtaAjA}  and  often  did  the  waniofa  of  the 

mountains  of  Cdbul  find  their  graves  before  A' si.  Even  now  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  great  sepulchre  all  around,  but  especially  to  tlie  west  The 
route  was  by  FdcapcUtan,  the  tow u  of  Purity,  on  the  Sell^,  to  Bhatner  and 
RuAdUd,  to  ifj^  and  iMBK  It  waa  by  dda  route  Txm6m,  hi. die  very 
eoaBmenoement  of  the  mnifa  centurj  of  the  H^ini,  taking  advantage  of 
civil  strife,  entiued  India,  when  thelaat  of  the  race  of  Kmun  ttkd  the 
imperial  throne. 

The  scope  of  the  Inscription  is  to  commemorate  a  victory  obtained  by 
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PolTBwfRA/A  over  the  nee  ef  Ddda,*  hy  his  vunl  diieft  Komm  and 
HammIb,  names  of  great  odebrity  in  the  contests  of  that  fwiod  j  and,  as  a 

text  sufficient  to  expatiate  on,  Is  far  beyond  the  limits  which  I  must  pre- 
scribe to  myself  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  ;  but  they  shall  have  Fome  mention, 
after  noticing  the  foe  over  whom,  in  consequence  of  being  victorious,  tro* 
phies  were  reared  in  the  halls  of  jfsC 

This  tribe,  Ddia,  with  many  otiiera  of  more  tnmacendant  lustre^  have 
long  ceased  to  be  conipicuous  among  the  nations  ofRmd.  Though  it  never 
produced  independent  sovereigns,  yet  it  was  a  highly  respected  tribe,  even 
on  the  invasion  of  Mahm^td  of  Ghizn't,  and  is  noticed  by  the  historians, 
both  of  the  Court  of  NentaJa  and  of  Delhi,  as  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal 
races  <^  India.  When  the  first  grand  calamity  of  foreign  invasion  occurred, 
involving  spuitual  as  weQ  as  temporal  cfamge  to  the  Princes  of  India,  aU 
rallied  round  what  appears  to  have  contained  the  palbidiun'of  thdr  liberties 
and  religion,  .Ckiidr.  The  Ddda^  from  Kasondt,  is  moitioiied  among  the 
princes  wlio  repaired  to  aid  the  descendant  of  RAmachandra  on  this  occa- 
biou.  But  no  such  place  of  any  consequence  now  exists,  though  there  are 
several  of  the  name  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  one  not  a  great  way  to 
the  westward  of  ^mnir. 

The  race  of  CSMIIaMMfR^  of  which  WtrnwirnkjA  was  die  head,  as  wdl  as 
sovereign  of  India,  is  still  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  thirty-six  royal 
tribes  of  India  :  but  to  trace  its  origin  satisfactorily,  is  a  task  of  difficuhy  ; 
though  all  the  kiunvkclge  tliose  belonging  to  it  yet  possess,  either  from 
books  or  tradition,  is  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  At  what  period  the  limit  was 
fixed  to  fKrig-nxt  or  ladier  amplified  to  this  number,  we  must  also  remain 
in  ignorance;  but  a  glitapse  is  to  be  obtained,  tlumigh  a  long  vista  of 
obscoritj,  of  a  period  when  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  gnhd 
races  ;  the  same  number  which,  I  believe,  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  genea- 
logists admit.  The  chief  races  arc  those  termed  Sun/a  and  Chandra,  or  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  which  probably  at  one  period  comprehended  the  whole,  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  t^jf-tis  are  still  tesolvaUe  into  one  or  other  of 
thesoi  and  have  eveiydaim  to  be  termed  the  most  ancient  of  tiuMebekR^ 
ing  to  India.  From  tbes^  however,  the  Ckdhamdna  is  totally  distinct,  and, 
with  three  other  very  conspicuous  races  in  the  annals  of  India,  the  Sohinlci, 
the  Prdmdra,  and  Parihdra,  form  the  Aisninda,  or  race  produced  from  tlie 
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element  of  fire ;  as  the  others  have,  figuratively  given  to  tiienu  the  greater 
Ittminous  orbs  for  progenitors.  Hereafter  I  may  embody  some  distinct 
remarks  on  the  tnartial  races  of  India,  and  attempt  an  approach  to  the 
origin  of  some.  It  will  involve  some  speculative  notions,  and  without,  per? 
haps,  moch  wlid  feundatioD.  Hie  icitiieeB  migratory  hordes  of  Higher  Alia, 
never  fimnd  the  j^ok  to  be  the  Rahicon»  wbicb  die  mon  modem  Hindu 
wished  it  to  be  considered,  to  keep  him  from  the  impure  contact  of  the 
barbarian  (Mlich'/ia)  to  the  westward;  and  the  plains  of  Hindustlidn  iiave 
been  often  trod  by  swarms  of  the  same  race,  who  deluged  Europe  under 
the  names  of  Kimbri,  Gotlis,  Huns,  Juts,  &c.  The  colony  of  Geta^  or 
Jttli^  led  b]r  Odin  into  Scandimvia,  gave  th«r  namob  Judan4  to  what  it 
teimed  the  Gimbric  Chenonese.  Thflgr  were  atill  oelebtated  aa  a  nation  in 
l2ie  time  of  jANofz  Kii  am,  and  even  in  diat  of  Tim6r,  who  carried  on  sue* 
cessive  wars  of  extirpation  against  them.  A  grand  colony  of  them,  settled 
where  the  Malli  opposed  .Uexander,  combated  Maum6i>  of  Ghizni,  in  a 
novel  warfare  on  the  waters  of  the  Indus,  but  were  slaughtered  and  driven 
acraaa  the  iSleirlsr.  The  Ge/d^or  Jits,  have  a  place  amongst  the  thirty-six 
laoes}  and  I  have  an  Inseripti<»),  in  an  ancient  character,  recording  the 
power  of  a  Jii  prince  in  the  fifth  century  ;  his  capita^  <Stf4p^,  doubtless  that 
ntuated  high  in  the  Penjdb,  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  century  as  being 
amongst  the  conquests  of  CumAra-pAla,  of  Nehrwaki  Pattan,  and  perhaps 
the  Sj/alcote  of  our  modern  geography.  What  I  mean  to  surmise  is,  that 
fbese*  and  many  otheirs  of  tihe  tribes  now  aanmihited  as  Hindui^  have  an 
appearance  (firam  dieir  manners  and  mythology,  and'the  unsatisfiictory  de- 
tails of  their  first  appearance)  foreign  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  of  India.  The  remark  is  more  particularly  extended  to  the  peninsula 
of  Saurdshlra,  which  comprehends  tribes,  with  every  appcaraoce  (thoifgh 
for  ages  settled  there)  of  foreign  and  of  northerly  origiii. 

Though  the  ttibe^  of  wbidi  PaVTHwinijA  waa  bead,  is  dassically  written 
QiHumdaM,  its  invariable  proiinndation  by  tbenudves  is  CSbdiiuta.*  How> 


*  The  ofthography  of  nanes  of  penoni  and  places,  purporting  to  represent  tb«  proouncia- 
tioi^  isaotanltmaiBnaMripliarilwwraMriarlaBgaig&  b  llw  am  «ipy  of  CHASS^t 
pisMllh  entitUxl  Prat'hirilj-Chdhdn-riiia,  the  hero's  name  is  generally  written  PnAT'iiiRA'j; 
but  aotnetimes  PaiT'uiaA'j ;  at  other  times  PaiT'RiiiA'j ;  making,  in  the  hat  instancy,  a  near 
aftpiMchio  AeflMuailcfawalfltfPdt^awftA'jA.  Hisftmily  tppellatioii  iaiifaiMlyiwkfw 
CkShim,  ChmM»,  CSUSm^  or  OmhSdn:  the  Saucril  «r  ullidi  iln  vuiai^  ChAmmAia, 
Vol.  I.  T  ChUmmiM, 
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ever  muoh  of  this  S<!;yflliaa  they  poiacoa  in  tlieir  ancestry,  it  might  be  going 
rather  too  far  to  suppose  them  a  ramification  of  tlie  Cho-han  dynasty  of 
China,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful.  According  to  Do  Guignes,  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  Transoxiana,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
nearly  about  tiie  period  tiliat  other  tribes  overturned  the  Bactrian  Idngdonu. 
The  Tartar  tribeof  Ym^*  (Che  Anaoeni  of  ^e  Gieek  trritea)  ia  men- 
tioned,  in  the  Chinese  histories,  as  haviqg,  after  aiding  in  this  event  (the 
overthrow  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom)  penetrated  into  India,  and  settled  there 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  To  these,  De  Guignes  applies  the  tenn 
Indo-scythian.  In  the  second  century  ailer  Christ,  Gibbon  has  recorded, 
ftom  tile  fame  autboritiet,  an  invaaioo  which  etcn  reached  Goitenii  t  and 
Goatnas  is  given  as  authority  Ibr  another,-  In  the  sixth  oeotuij*  But  we 
have  inscriptions,  decyphcted  by  a  learned  member  of  this  Society*  wliidi 
record  the  JIwus  having  even  penetrated  to  Bengal ;  and  T  have  met  with 
a  remnant  of  tliem,  under  their  pristine  name  of  Hun,  in  my  travels  in 
GuzKerat 

■  Da  GnigiMa  addii  tint  libe  YumM  wsk  fixed  in  aovereignty,  in  die 
horlfaeni  parts  of  Indu,  toudiing  the  Thibet  mountains^  in  the  fifth  cen* 
tttiy.   The  Jit  of  SMndra-pur,  already  mentioned,  of  whom  I  possess  a 

memorial  of  this  very  period,  may  have  affinity  to  this  branch. 

But  it  is  not  in  mere  name,  that  we  are  to  trace  resemblances  j  but  in 
manners,  and  religious  opinions. 

The  Hindu  genealogist  is  inferior  to  none  of  tiie  class-on  earth,  in  giving 
a  "  local  habitation,  and  a  nanie,*'-to  his  Iciqgit  hinarchi^  and  heroes} 
'and  of  the  ancestry  of  the  family  under  discussion,  we  have  the  stapleof 
the  chain  of  pedigree  rivetted  in  the  A giiicimda,  or  fire  fountain,  whence 
they  sprung,  on  the  summit  of  the  Olympus  of  India,  the  celebrated  A'hu. 
I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  visiting  this  classical  spot  in  the  mythology  of  both 
religions,  where'  AinHfk  and  At&hBorOt  Rishabhadioa  and  NantUiwara,  • 
have  tbar  primitive  shrinesi  apd  their  ^oaunon  origin  in  nanc^  and  in 


C/uikmmtna,  or  GkdktndaM.  The  medopolMaf  hn  empire,  likewiie,  is  AMmfyipeUt  DUU,  Dill, 
Datf,  IXAtft,  D'hiUi,  or  lykfUi.  In  ihort,  oontoiunu  are  interchange^  sad  Wlb  *— ""-Hr^  t 
not  alwayt  by  careleaaaeat  of  tnuascriben;  for  the  exi^'cnt  c  of  the  metre  sometime*  support* 
the  variatioQ.  Tbere  is,  cooae^piently,  much  uucertointy  in  the  proper  orthography  of  name*. — 
II.T.C. 

.  •  DsOoIgnsik  ToLLp:l«.   .  .  . 
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symbols.  The  superior  wealth  of  the  ministers  of  the  Balkara  sove- 
reigns (in  whose  territory  A'bA  was  a  tributaiy  fiejQ^  following  the  Jam 
doctrineay  has  eclipsed,  in  the  splendour  of  llie  templet  to  ilfdnlMfbfl^  tiie 
aimplid^  of  the  ahiine  of  Father  Adain,  as  B£akM»  is  often' tenned  in 
these  countries.  He  is  here  also  worshipped  as  Patdiihoara,  or  I>or(I  of 
the  Infernal  Regions.  There  are  no  temples  in  India,  which  can  for  a 
moment  compete  with  these,  whether  in  costliness  of  materials,  or  in  beauty 
of  design.  * 
'  The  CMkdn  genealqi^  has  dioien  *  most  celebnrted  spot  for  hb  birth, 
AadhaBihreatedttwi&aUtheintMtestof  a  dasBiedof%ind^  He  wa% 
witii  the  three  others,  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the 
religion  of  Brafm/r,  wlicn  the  Daityas  rebelled  and  threw  down  the  altars 
and  statues  of  Mahddtva,  and  defiled  the  pit  of  sacrifice.  This  evidently 
alludes  to  a  period  when  probably  these  two  grand  sects  were  contending 
'ftr  superiority :  but  unluckily  we  shall  never  learn  who  these  DtOMSyw  yi^n, 
or  who  the  tribes,  emdendy  only  spiritoally  bom  agun  ibr  the  puipose  df 
fighting  the  battfes  of  the  Brahminical  sect  I  placed  myself,  on  the  tap  of 
the  Gttni-sikkar,  or  saint's  pinnacle,  the  highest  of  all  tlie  numerous  peaks 
of  this  curious  mountain,  "where  European  foot  had  never  been;"  and 
but  one  gentleman  besides  myself  had  ever  been  on  any  part  of  A'bA.  Here 
I  had  the  pleasure,  among  other  discoveries  to  meet  vrfth  some  of  the  fiuils 
of  Europe,  die  nectarine^  peadi,  and  citron,  indigenous  on  the  mountaiQ, 
upon  the  edge  of  the  Indian  desert,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the  tropical 
zone.  It  was  a  place  of  wonders,  independent  of  its  temples  ; 'which,  how- 
ever fine  and  costly  the  fabric,  were  surpassed,  in  my  ideas,  as  a  lover  of 
antiquity,  by  the  gigantic  temples  of  Girindr,  constructed  from  the  rock  on 
which  they  stand,  and  supported  by  numerous  oohimns  of  tiie  same  dusky 
grantte  and  sienite.  -    ■  ^ 

Tbe  height  of  A' Mi  may  be  judged  by  the  variation  of  temperature.  In 
thirty-six  hours  I  passed  from  that  of  IDS'  in  the  plains  of  Marwdr,  to 
6u°  on  the  summit  of  A'lm,  under  a  vertical  sun.  The  barometer  indicated 
a  height  of  near  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
'  Such  is  the  iint  ackmnrie^ged  seat  of  OMn  power ;  and  the  DSOra 
tribes  a  brandi  of  it  wiiose  aq^tal,  Sanml,  lies  about  eighteen  mQes  nordw 
has  held  the  sovereignty  ot  Abdfoi  about  live  hundred  years.  The  Chd^ 
hamdna  possessions  extended,  at  very  early  periods  (and  when  Mahm^d 
visited  India),  on  both  sides  of  that  stupendous  chain  of  mountainsb  the 
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ArabuUah,  dividing  the  rich  lands  of  ccntad,  fiom  tha  more  sterile  of  wes- 
tern India,  and  senring  as  a  great  bulwarie  to  the  further  drifting  of  tite 
sands  of  the  great  desert. 

From  Aoni«pAjla,  the  6rst  Chdhamdna  (or  him  who  was  fostered,  or 
reared  by  fire),  we  have  a  long  list,  to  Manikya  Rata/  the  sovereign  of 
Sdmbhar,  or  Sdcambhari,  and  of  4^amer,  to  whom  is  allotted  the  period  of 
S.  740,  or  A.D.  6Q5»  Between  AoNi-^iLA  and  Manikya  Raya,  we  have 
a  GHAHifiuoOTTA,  who  would  oertdnl/  answer  nmch  better,  as  far  aa  leca- 
litjr,  for  the  ally  of  Seleucus,  than  the  monarch  of  R^-grtk^  in  Bei^aL 
I  have  an  inscription  also  of  a  Chandraoupta,  stiled  Avanti-N4^h,  or  lord 
of  Ujjai/an,  in  a  very  ancient  character,  and  given  to  me  by  one  of  the 
Jain  hierarchs,  bearing  date  4^,  but  whether  of  the  Virdia  or  Vicramdditya 
SanttxUt  I  can  but  surmise.  .  )^th  this  exception,  there  is  but  one  other 
name  in  iSm  Usl^  fiom  Aoni-pAla  to  MimnA  RAta*  of  wboie  actiooi 
toiy.  ha*  kept  any  record.  This  one  is  Ajata-pIiiA,  the  rqtuted  founder  of 
j^tmtir,  <Hr  the  hill  of  Ajot  which  interpreted,  is  a  goat,t  not  the  hlU  of 
Ajai/a,  victory,  as  its  general  acceptance  would  induce  to  believe.  It  is 
even  said,  that  Ajaya-pai.a  was  posterior  to  MAmkya  Raya,  in  whose  time 
this  celebrated  fortress  is  called  in  their  poetical  legends,  Garh-BUIL 

MAauxTA  BJLta  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  fint  lAo  snflbred,  when, 
to  mean  Oriental  metaphor,  **  the  star  of  Islam  first  shone  on  die  plains  of 
Hind."  Tradition  has  handed  down  a  very  bare  outline  of  the  event ;  and 
this  by  the  bard,  always  more  solicitous  to  amuse  and  surprise,  than  to 
instruct :  but  we  have  no  other  guide.  He  is  our  sole  historian  ;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  follow  wherever  he  leads,  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  re> 
peat  all  whidi  he  s^jrs.  But  even  where  reason  is  sacrificed  to  rfaym^  we 
may  be  allowed  (glaringly  to  glean.  Thisb  the  first  invaaon  of  India,  is  to 
be  traced,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  annals  of  Mcyxcdr,  at  the  period  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded.  Upon  this  invasion,  Garh-BUU  was  captured  from 
the  Chdhdns.  On  this  occasion  Lot,  the  inlant  heir  of  Manikya  Raya, 
was  slain  by  an  arrow,  while  playing  on  the  battlements ;  and  ever  since, 
L6t  Putba  has  been  worshipped  amongst  the  penaiies  of  theCMfns ;  and* 


•  Generally  written  Ma'HICOA  RaT.   Mdnicya,  in  Sowcrit,  is  a  rubj.— H.T.  C. 
f  Aja,  goat ;  and  mh;  Ml,  J.T. 

Aja  it  in  Sanscrit  a  gont ;  ami  meru,  the  sacred  and  central  mountain  at,  or  towan|%  tbs 
north  pole,  called  Sum&u.  Jajfo,  aigiufiea  victory ;  and  yai/a,  inviacible^^i.  T.  C. 
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•the  wore  a  silver  anklet  at  the  time,  when  Hinduism  received  its  iirst 
«tab,  the  ommment  is  forbidden  to  all  Ch6kdn  children.  The  anecdote  is 
in  itMlf  pnerile^  certainly ;  but  to  see  the  &ck  pmued  tlum^gh  so  muj 
ages*  marks  stroni^  the  impreirion  which  remaiiied  of  a  great  eeent  in 
their  particular  history,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Sdntbhari  was  the  earliest  possession  of  the  Chohdns.  The  town  stands 
not  far  from  the  celebrated  salt  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which  supplies 
a  great  part  of  India  with  salt,  and  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the  re- 
venue accruing  to  the  piinee  in  whose  twritory  it  lies.  lUiHwinif a  is 
caHedby  Chamd  tothoferflas^  thoii|^  enjoying  tfie  Imperial  aewejgnlj, 
the  Prince  offiMjhn',  "  Sdmbhari-Rdo.'* 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities  was  first  dis- 
closed by  Sir  William  Jones,  this  distinguished  character  obtained  in- 
acriptions  from  tlie  celebrated  pillar,  called  Ftrdz  Ldih,  in  one  of  this 
monarch's  paiacee  at  DeUil{  and  hid  a  transbtion  of  it  befiwe  llie.Asiatie 
Sodetf  of  Bengal.  It  was  of  FkiliBwfajbA,  and  dated  only  six  yeers  pes. 
tenor  to  that  on  which  I  have  been  commenting.  At  this  period  he 
(PaiTHwfBAJA)  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  power.  Major  Wilford  also 
nrade  comments  on  it,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  elucidate  the  subject :  in- 
deed, the  reverse ;  for,  taking  SdccmU>hari  to  be  the  Cambker,  or  CambhtT' 
nert  of  JlfeaMr,  he  transferred  the  actions  of  the  CkOmthiM  to  a  distinct 
race.  Mr.  CoMMOoke^  onr  Director,  gave  the  most  cotfeet  verrion  {  jnstijr 
pronouncing  Sdcambhari  to  be  Sdmbhar.  This  pillar  is  mentioned  by  the 
bard  Chakd,  in  his  works,  as  the  Jai-Khamb/ia  (Jayastambha),  or  pillar  of 
victory.  But  the  many  very  ancient,  and  still  undecyphered  characters 
upon  it,  give  the  original  erection  of  the  pillar  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  would  be  of  the  highest  consequence  could  th^  be  deq^hered}  they 
aright;  perhapsi  have  reftrenoe  to  the  YdtUtM  power*  which  possessed  nni> 
venal  sovere^;nty,  and  whose  capital  cities  were  placed  on  the  great  liven 
of  India  ;  and  T  discovered  a  rock,  near  Jonagarh  Girindr  (another  great 
seat  of  this  race),  covered  with  the  same  characten }  likewise  a  triumphal 
pillar,  in  a  lake  in  Meywdr. 

There  is  another  pillar,  now  prostrate,  and  in  detached  masss^  with  the 
same  characten  inscribed  on  it,  to  the  N.W.  side  ofthcdty  of  Delhi  J  and 
one  on  the  site  of  the  andent  Hindu  fortrem  of  ISm&v  bnt  without  anj 


•  See  Aastic  Bweenrfaw,  V«l.  L  379.  7—175  sod  511.  9—186  and  U5. 


characters.  Twenty  years  have  elapaed  since  the  march  of  events  con* 
ducted  Botaili  Midioiify  to  DeUu ;  biit  .ootfeuDig  ha*  .been  done  to  protoot 
tlMie  proftmte  JBonnments  fion  fbrtlMBr 

SdemikarCBkavdrd  is  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  whole  Rdjapui  race, 

yet  more  especially  claimed  by  the  Chdhamthias,  though  A'.sa-pumd  is 
their  immediate  patroness  j  and  a  most  enchanting  one  to  lukve*  **  Hope 
herself." 

SSemMuti'DM)aA  her  stetiie aracted  oa a ainan.ialand on  the  Air.  or 
■altlakiv to  ariuchahe givca  her  naaM^  oenltactod  toiSrfmWar* 

The  dcfivatioa  of  the  term,  as  I  was  led  to  believe,  when  the  sidgfct 
first  engaged  my  attention,  is,  "  the  Mother  of  Verdure,"  from  Sika,  ve- 
getable. But  she  had  chosen  too  unpropitious  a  spot  to  admit  its  correct- 
ness \  for  the  waters  of  this  lake  are  deadly,  as  those  of  Asphaltites,  to 
wyhiMftlife. '.  A  man  wtedt  etymology  ia  to  be  had,  and  which  expbina 
the  ttHeof  tiua  goddaa  to  the  ganecal  admiration  of  the  il4/«yHr  mtiqn. 
SitmMan  is  the  universal  mother  of  the  Awice  (Mom),  a  term  in  daaaical 
use  lamongst  the  Cshatriya  races  of  the  northwest  of  India,  meaning  dis- 
tinctively  the  races.  Sdc'hd  is  a  ramification,  or  branch  :•  I  am  a  Sdc'hd- 
band  Rajput,  says  the  Cshatriya  of  JRtyasi'/idn ;  tliat  is,  one  who  can  trace 
die  affiliation  or  pedigree  of  bis  race*.  May  we  not  consider  the  Saqae  of 
Alexander  to  have  the  aame.wgnifinatifin  ? 

T\M<Mhamdna  is In  conoderii^  SdcambhaH  aa  deaerving  mora  of 
.  his  adoration  than  the  more  benign  divini^,  Hope  ;  for  no  race  of  the  sons 
of  Adam  is  less  indebted  to  A'sd-pitmdf  for  "  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes," 
than  these  her  votaries.  A  sketch  of  the  reverses  of  the  various  Saae  of 
this  widely-extended  namc^  would  form  a  history}  for  their  misfortunes 
were  loons^cnoa^  aa  tiieir  renofwn  waa  qddidid.  No  other  of  the  martial 
nuMO  of  India  can  ffll  moie  pages  of  its  heroic  history  with  deqds  in  arma. 
They  still  live  in  the  aoqgs  of  the  bard,  and  furnish  most  interesting  ma- 
terials to  the  itinerant  minstrel,  the  Dholi,  the  Jongleur  of  India,  who  to 
the  sound  of  his  rkubab,  chants  the  exploits  of  Goga,  who,  with  fifty  sons 
and  nephews,  and  all  liis  clan,  fell  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  opposing 
HUvmAd  }  or  those  of  the  romantic  H*inifai  the  theme  of  elsmal  pfauditib 


•  T« din ftjmwlogy  It  may  to ol{|eel6cl,  dntOt^H  ebnedh  bwiMmwUi  is  aipiiiMd 

guttural  consonant ;  and  Haca,  \n  BfewMwi^  iH^WIIt  miiwUBUt  H.T.C 
t  "  The  fiilfiUer  ofdcaiK." 
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whenever  the  Rajpui  instances  the  sachficesi  which  the  righti  of  sanctuary 
and  hospitality  demand.  .   '  -  -     ,  .  . 

HAMMfRCUbuiiivA,  Rtocfc  qf  Ufa  thm  Mr,*  fvro  Mjriiim  to  a  mU^ 
of  the  gmi  AuirUDDlH,  wttm  dkigiMMl  bjK  wunnigitu  .wve- 
l%ign.  vho  assumed  the  name  of  SiKAMOps'Sild,  or  Second  Alexinder,  and 
who  scarcely  yielded  to  hira  iu  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  called  on 
HaumIr  to  surrender  his  suppliant,  to  whom  he  thus  gives  assurance  of 
protection :  "  The  sun  will  rise  in  the  wea^— the  aandal-tree  changed 
«•  iaio  die  thorny  2M^'  the  ttraaiitt  will  mm  tp.  fUm^-Smtint  booomt 
•*  levd  with  the  ctrlh— the  pledge  of  IUbmv^Ka  e  bye-word,  «»  Hau- 
"  Mfa  finb  in  his  fidth.  The  walls  of  Rin-tham-bMr  shaU  Ikll,  and  my  head 
•*  be  crushed  in  their  ruin ;  but,  till  these  things  occur,  security  is  thine.** 

There  are  two  works,  very  popular  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  relative 
to  the  deeds  of  this  pnnce — not  the  UiiMMiu  of  our  Inaoiptioo*  as  he  hved 
»  oentoiy  eeriier.  Ihm  am  idie  Hawerfr  Bdm^,  mi,  ^Xif^i  the  kit 
ii  dw  moit'  eiteeoMd  pedbmuoe^  end  «ei  ieiH»pe<iif.by'tiie  gnadeoB  of 
Chand,  the  friend  and  poetlameate  of  Fkat'bikIi.  HAMiifB  did  fall  in 
defending  his  guest ;  oo  which  occasion  the  grand  sacrifice  of  the  J6hard  t 
was  performed,  when  all  the  females  were  immolated,  and  the  males  rushed 
00  the  destruction  which  they  could  not  avert. 

Alla^ud^sIs  me  ^'a^gd  of  dealnietioa.to  eveiy  .tribe  in  Indiiw  but 
eapecfaJly  to  the;  w>er<f  flWywy.  .  Dmii^the  twenty  yeafs.(6on  A.D. 
IffOtS  to  1S16)  be  swayed  with  most  absolute  power  the  Meptre,  he  almost 
extirpated  these,  the  bravest  of  his  foes :  Jdlur,  Sexvana,  Nad6l,  Aser, 
De^gir,  Pau'agar/i,  G6^aun,  all  independent  CJt6/uin  principalities,  and 
though  last  not  least,  Mm-tham^or;  each  fell,  and  in  tuni  was  sacked  by 
AlXA* 

He  WM  delaitted»  npmuda  of  e  yeer,  before  tbebHi;.  from  th^graet  di^ 

iculty  of  approach ;  and  it  is  considered  still,  in  this  point,  the  most  inac- 
cessible of  the  Indian  fortresses,  being  situated  in  tlie  middle  of  several 
ranges.  In  Fkrishta's  account  of  the  siege,  he  mentions  the  death  of  one 
of  Aixa's  generals  by  a  stone  tlirown  by  a  BaUsta  (from  the  walls^,  which 
he  tetf  MmgdHika. 


•  llwsliiBi  silllLa  Hm  ntta  HiJbsry  wMA  is  mmtt  to  die  Brnwrit  BaiMigmim  Wiw. 

$mra,  the  bee  of  the  pillar  of  n  or. — H.T.  C. 
f  Most  oommooljr  •  gnuui  tuacrai  pyre,  ia  which  the  whole  are  ooaaumedL 
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When  captured  at  length,  and  the  prince  slain,  the  unfortunate  Moghul 
chief,  MuHAMMED,  was  brought  wounded  before  Alla.  The  King  taunt- 
ini^jr  aaldqg  how  he  would  ihew  hit  gntitode^  if  he  ciiiMld  hit  wmnds  to 
be  cured,  wee  eaiwefed*  in  a  qiirit  that  ihowed  how  vrartlijr  he  was  of  die 
protection  which  he  had  received,  and  which  ended  so  fatelly  tO  liis  BAeaA» 
**  I  would  put  you  to  death,  and  make  the  son  of  HAMMfR  my  sovereign." 

In  1808  my  travels  led  me  by  this  famed  place.  1  reached  the  gate  of 
Mddh6pirt  the  fortified  city  in  the  mountains,  through  which  a  road  leads 
to  the  fottf  bnt  wai  denied  entnnce.  I  marehed,  throng  a  oanow  valley, 
•flixteeii  milei^  between  high  perpendictder  roefce»  tto  bceedlh  eeldoB,  to  my 
recollection,  one  hundred  yards,  and  which  merely  brought  me  to  another 
gate  of  Mddh6p6r,  three  miles  opposite  the  former.  At  the  foot  I  ascended 
a  rock,  from  which  I  was  told  I  should  have  a  view  of  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tress, bat  was  disappointed,  and  with  difficulty  descended.  I  then  marched 
dieat  eight  ndles  to  the  westward  of  the  faOls,  end  had  a  slight  view  of 
menlj  .the  tops  of  the  ediiiose  of  RmthamiMrt  which  now  belongs- to 

In  the  most  remote  parts  of  India  I  have  found  traces  of  Ai.la  ;  and  one 
inscription  in  Sanscrit,  apparently  set  up  at  his  command.  lie  wa^i  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  sovereigns  India  ever  had.  He  reduced  every  part  of 
ISndiisfkdu  /  and  while  he  was  consCsntfy  engiged  in  repelling  irruptions 
of  the  Moghnh^  he  cultivated,  at  the  same- timeb  the  Bts  of  peace.  Fhusmta 
gives  an  outline  of  h\n  adminisliatioo  of  goverament,  which  was  then  con- 
sulted as  the  Kanun  Alldhi. 

There  are  metrical  legends  of  the  wars  of  Alla  with  all  those  principa- 
lities} but  tins  paper  is  already  too  j^longed  to  touch  even  on  iliese. 
The  Hantf  the  KhtMi  at  oentrsl  Indie,  possess  all  the  bnvery  ofthe 
Ck6kin  HMMb'  of  whudi  they  an  oonspieaoos  hrsndiee^  and  HAmte,  men- 
tioned in  our  Inscriptioii,  as  having,  conjointly  with  Kilhan,  overcome  the 
foe  of  PRiTiiwfRAjA,  was  the  great  forefather  of  the  Hara  race,  and  is 
mentioned  as  sucli  in  their  domestic  annals,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of 
Ckakd.  There  ure  twenty-tbur  ratnihcations  (^sdc'hds),  saca^,  or  tribes  of 
the  Chdkdn  mee,  but  several  of  them  are  now  extinct,  and  others  but  Uttle 
lenown  j  I  possess,  however,  sevend  memoriels  of  tiienu 

Those  brilliant  periods  in  their  history,-  when  petty  isolated  chieftains 
defied  for  a  time  the  efforts  of  the  Empire,  are  recorded,  some  of  them  in 
poems  of  merit,  and  are  never-ending  themes  to  the  erratic  scald  of 
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Rcifwdrd,  though  it  requires  some  patience  and  enthusiasm  to  listen  to  the 
tale,  and,  from  the  Doric  dialects,  transfer  any  thing  liice  the  spirit  of  the 
onginal*  into  an  Eurc^iean  dren.  I  shall  presume  to  embody  a  few  passages 
fiom  CuMPk  wUdi  may  be  lislcned  to  fivm  fteliiigt  of  curioaity,  and  aa 
belonging  to  the  subject  of  our  Inacription,  PaiTHwfRAjA. 

ViSALA  D^VA,  wilose  name  appears  on  the  pillar  at  Delhi,  was  his  great 
grandfatlier,  and  lived  at  a  most  momentous  period  in  Hindu  historj',  when 
M  AH  MUD  o{  Gliiznit  witit  his  legions  from  the  north,  carried  his  desolating 
visitations  into  the  most  remote  part  of  Indian  The  Chd/utmdna  annals  re- 
cord victoiiesipiMd  by  ViaaiA  Dirx  overtbeae  bbftas;  in  one  of  iriiich 
he  loat  bis  life.  f^isHTA  teUs  ns  of  the  failure  of  Mahm 6d  in  bis  attack  on 
the  citadel  of  4f^tm£r,  in  his  route  to  S&man&th.  It  may  have  been  on  some 
one  of  these  occasions,  that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  various  inscrip- 
tions on  the  pillar  of  Delhi,  as  a  memorial  of  his  having  delivered  Aryavarta 
fiom  the  barbarian.  SAnNOAoivA  succeeded  him,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  driven  fiom  J^amir:  S6idtiA,  hb  acq,  was  fhe  Ihther  of  VOxvni- 
aijA.  who  was  the  first  and  last  of  the  CMhamiM  race  that  enjoyed  the 
sovereignty  of  Delhi.  His  ancestors^  however  powerful,  appear  to  have 
become  tributary,  if  not  vassals,  to  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the  TiUirs.  This 
(the  2Wr)  dynasty,  descending  from  the  ancient  Pdndaoas  of  the  Mahd- 
bkdratOt  still  enjoyed  supreme  power.  S6ukiA  Chdkamdiia,  and  Vuaya 
¥kM.  (IMorv)  Prince  of  Cmo^  (Ca^acu^a,  CaMnqffo),  had  each  married 
a  daughter  of  Anakoa-fal,  the  Tomdta  sovereign,  but  bad  no  male  issne. 
SdNisA  had  supported  the  imperial  throne,  when  shook  by  rebellion,  headed 
by  the  chief  of  Cannuj.  This  service,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
married  the  favourite  daughter,  obtaiued  for  her  son,  PaiTuwinAJA,  adop- 
tion to' the  Tu&r  family,  and  nomination  to  the  succession,  during  Ananoa- 
pAl's  life:  and  at  this  court  he  waa  brought  up  firom  injfimcy,  while  his 
fiidier  esgoyed  bia  independent  sovereignty ;  and  continued  to  do  so  afler 
his  son's  accession,  who,  at  length,  united  both  crowns.  This  is  not  the 
first  instance,  of  what  I  may  (to  borrow  an  appropriate  term)  call  the  Sa- 
lique  law  of  India,  being  set  aside ;  but  the  instances  are  rare.  I  at  present 
recollect  but  two  which  are  conspicuoua:  om  was  the  succession  of  the 
aUhnkk  successor  to  the  Chtnra  dynasty  of  NtknMa^Pattms  the  other 
was  the  Ck6h6n  heir  to  the  jlMsnH  m  the  same  finnily..  ..The  ihmale  is 
never  the  medium  of  the  transmission  of  honours  amongst  these  martial 
races,  thou^  they  pay  her  high  deference  and  respect  on  all  occasions. 

Vol.  I.  U 
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Sdld*  means  sister's  husband,  in  these  regions.  Whether  the  Franks,  or 
Frisians,  had  as  good  a  foundation  for  using  the  word,  which  denotes  ex- 
dtuion  of  ftmab  wccewitfii,  might  be  doubted.  The  old  Gemaii  tribes 
had  much  in  thdr  mytholagj,  nmnnen^  and  inatitulioiiib  anakgoaa  to  theae 

Sacac  of  India. 

Delhi  had  ceased  to  be  an  imperial  residence,  from  the  period  of  Sanc'ha- 
DWAJA  of  Kemaon,  expelled  by  Vicramaditya,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  a  remnant  of  the  old  Pdndava  line  once  more  obtained  this 
ancient  seat  of  power ;  and  a  dynasty  of  twentyoone  princes  filled  the  timoM^ 
until  AjusKOA/rkL  adopted  his  giand^iOd,  tlw  sabfeet  of  our  inscriptioii. 

S6iifilA,  during  his  son's  minority,  gained  many  victories  over  his  foes  i 
but  was  at  length  slain  by  the  Prince  of  GuzzercUt  which  entailed  tlie  feud 
on  PaiTuwiRAjA,  eiuling  in  tlie  death  of  his  opponent^  and  in  the  aonexa* 
tion  of  several  of  lus  provinces  to  the  empire. 

The  Ustoiy  of  this  .feud  fiinns  one  of  the  most  intefcsting  of  ell  the 
sizty-nine  books  of  the  worics  of  Cbamo  :  each  book  is  the  subject  of  some 
greet  event  in  his  sofereign's  feign»  to  the  lest  fttsl  bettie^  ^an^  oj  tiie 
•plains  of  the  Kaggar. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time,  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  PaiTuwiuAjA,  following  the  guidance  oi  this  poem.  It  forms  an  useful 
hiatoiy  of  the  period*  end  contshis  much  of  gcograpluGal  desci^tioa*  In 
thifl»  vmj  noUe  fiunilj  of  bdia  can  tnoe  some  of  his  anoestrjr*  amidst 
the  .  files  or  warriors  of  PaiTHwiitijA:  it  becomes  accordingly  the  gland 
volume  of  faith  and  knowledge,  in  every  Rajput's  hands ;  for  he  amongst 
them,  who  cannot  quote  Cuand  on  occasion,  must  l)e  a  dolt.  The  poem 
is  tile  authority  for  every  action  of  his  life  ^  and  from  which  he  may  glean 
passages  applicable  to  everf  traosactioii.  The  bard*  in  Us  introduction, 
gives  the  leeder  to  understand  and  expect  this.  Grammar,  the  rules  of 
composition,  languages,  religion,  he  promises  a  little  of  every  thing. 

That  sort  of  mauvaise  honte,  which  might  prevent  the  modern  bard  from 
lauding  his  own  skill,  seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  scalds  of  old, 
whether  of  India,  or  tiieir  brethren  ot  Scandinavia:  and  Cuand  attributes 
as  supematursl,  an  efibct  to  the  power  of  his  Tetses,  as  did  the  scald  with 
his  rallies.  « I  have  e  waog  (mys  one  of  these)  of  such  virtne^  that*  were 

I  caoght  in  a  storm,  I  can  hush  tiie  wind%  and  render  Uie  air  calm :" 


•  ftom  the  Suucnt  Syrfb. 
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which  is  beautifully  embodied  by  Gray  (in  his  bards)  from  the  Edda.  So 
Chand  says,  "  My  poem  shall  be  a  sea ;  and  my  verses,  like  waves,  shall 
"  course  each  other.  It  shall  be  an  ocean,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  bliss  of 
<*  knowledge.  Whoever  reads  it,  will  find  it  to  be  as  a  vessel  to  croos  him 
•*  over  tin  difficultieB  of  lift.  Its  meaning  lies  not  deeply  concealed,  nor 
**  yet  altogether  displayed,  but  as  water  whose  transparency  is  hid  by  the 
sea-weed.  My  words  I  shall  cull  and  place  therein ;  but  they  shall  bo 
*'  as  the  necklace  in  the  breast  of  bashful  beauty,  veiled  to  the  sight"  But 
we  need  not  follow  the  strain  of  hyperbole  of  the  poet,  in  lauding  himself. 
He  sometimes  runs  quite  riot  in  the  exuberance  of  his  genius ;  and  I  leool- 
kct  on  one  oecaaon.  when  almoet  ravings  hediecks  himself  and  asks  in  a 
very  ingenuous  manner/  **  but  surely  the  hard  has  got  intoxicated  with  his 
"  own  verses."  CuAin)  also  kys  chdm  to  pnqpbetic  poirers :  lience  Ins  tide 
of  jyi-cdla* 

The  actions  of  PmxuwiRAjA  and  his  heroes,  afford  fine  themes  for  the 
bard }  for,  in  peace,  this  monarch  was  never  idle^  and  always  engaged  in 
some  pnimiit  Which  led  to  war:  and  in  those  days^  when  the  pfinoeases  of 
India  chose  tiieir  own  lorda^  there  were  abundant  opportunitiea.  The  er- 
ratic bards  made  him  the  general  theme  of  their  songs ;  and  his  personal 
appearance  and  actions,  were  sounded  at  every  court  in  India,  and  he 
became  the  beau  ideal  of  every  princess  of  the  time.  Cuand  has  em- 
liodied,  or  composed  for  her,  tiie  stanzas  sent  by  the  Princess  of  (Cmuz. 
mora)  Chno^,  invithig  him  to  come  and  bear  her  away  finm  the  pfinces' 
aasamhlad  aa  anitors  fer  her  hand  $  and,  in  the  true  sjj^t  of  diivalry/  he 
went  and  bore  her  off  in  open  day,  from  her  father's  court,  in  the  ftce  of 
the  whole  of  his  rivals  :  but  it  caused  ultimately  his  own  destruction,  and 
that  of  the  monarcli  of  Canawtgja,  though,  as  Chand  says,  "  it  gained  him 
**  immortality  in  the  song  of  the  bard."  At  least  five  of  his  grand  battles 
arose  fiNxn  shntlar  daring  acta.  He  married  none  his  many  wive%  wliom 
lie  did  not  win  by  tlie  awocd.  It  waa  enough  to  hear  of  beutty  being  l>e- 
trotiml,  to  hazard  every  danger ;  and  this  barbaric  diivaliy  obtained  him 
abundance  of  support.  These  daring  adventures  gave  him  so  much  cele- 
brity, that  every  young  and  valorous  RdfptU  enrolled  himself  under  the 
banners  of  PaiTawiBAjA.  He  had  one  hundred  and  eight  great  leaders, 
or  aiaiaitfij  aome  of  whom  were  independent,  and  many  tributary  princea. 


•  As.  Res.  nb77. 
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Their  names,  their  podifjrcos,  and  their  actions,  are  all  touched  on  occa-' 
sioiuolly  ;  nor  is  there  a  high  family  of  Rdj-wdrd,  who  cannot  point  out  his 
ancestors  in  these  volumes.  The  Rtijput  of  the  present  day,  or  at  least  he 
vbo  hM  not  mixfld  mndi  with  die  ftitbful,  bM  kwt  none  of  Hie  ladings  of 
adnuntion  fat  dtete  actions.  When  tbis  is  die  cue»  it  is  do  longer  e- 
question  if  he  could  imitate  them. 

Six  invasions  by  Shahabuddi'n  occurred  ere  he  succeeded.     He  had 
been  often  defeated,  and  twice  taken  prisoner,  by  the  Hindu  sovereign 
of  Deliii,  whot  with  all  the  lofty  and  blind  arrogance  of  the  Edgput 
chincter,  set  bim  at  liberty.  Cam  leoordi  thd  tarinscf  teleaie,  tad  the 
treaties  omdnded.  But  FkXiRwhtAjA  kat  tbe  chief  of  his  wawkwy  in  the' 
plains  of  Canerwq^ja.    Sixty-fiHir  of  the  hundred  and  eight  Sdmants  were  left 
dead,  in  (liflTerent  stages  of  a  succession  of  battles,  which  continued  from 
the  scene  of  enlhyement  to  his  own  frontier.    Each  chief  had  the  select  of 
his  clan  :  for  he  carried  her  otl'  in  disguise,  entering  the  court  of  her  father, 
and  witnessing  all  the  nuptial  prepanlions  in  the  haila  of  Cmtawajja,  as  the 
attendant  of  his  bard  CHAin».   PidiBwiaijA,  on  hbietnm,  became  a  slave 
to  the  fair*  and  neglected  his  government    SnAHABUDDfN  invaded  bim 
unprepared,  and  had  reached  the  plains  of  the  Pcnjdb,  ere  he  would  rouse 
himself  from  his  \  oluptuous  sloth  ;  and  the  SuUan  might  have  approached 
his  capital,  but  for  his  brother-in-law,  SAMAaAsf  of  C/utdrt  who  came  to  his 
md,  and  gave  op  bis  Vfe,  and  Ifabrtaen  thousand  of  Ms  kin  and  dan,  in'bia 
defence.  The  last  genersl  battle  tns  fengbt  on  die  Kaggar  river.  The 
inferior  forces  of  PrTthwIrAja,  after  three  days'  incessant  fighting,  were 
cut  to  pieces,  he  himself  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Ghtzrtr.    Thither  the 
bard,  like  Blondel  in  pursuit  of  Richard,  followed  his  royal  master,  but  it 
was  to  die  with  him.    He  tells  us,  that  they  tried  to  prevent  his  finding  his 
sovereign ;  but  **  ^  mnaio  of  his  tongue  overcame  lim  rasolves  of  the  guar- 
*'  dian  of  the  pcison."  But  ere  he  enters,  he  very  artllilljr  hURidncea  tibe 
royal  captive,  dqirived  of  sight  by  tbe  ferocioiisPalA^  lamenting,  in  a  fttr 
strain  of  soliloquy,  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  at  the  same  time  combining  a 
rapid  review  of  his  own  follies,  which  produced  this  reverse.    The  subject 
is  good,  and  is  magnificent  in  the  original ;  nor  can  the  sternest  Rqjpui 
hear  it  without  emotion,  for  the  ChMtdn  sovereign  ia  Us  modds  and 
indeed  die  last  book,  as  it  records  only  misfortunes,  he  ia  not  fond  of. 
reading.  FBSrawfRAjA  and  tbe  bard  perished  by  tiieir  own  band%  after 
cannqg  the  death  of  SHAaiBVODfir. 
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The  Riyput  princes  of  India  have  been,  and  still  are,  frequently  jioots 
themselves;  resembling  many  of  the  princes  of"  Europe  about  the  same 
period,  many  of  whom  were  no  mean  Troubadours.  Cceur  de  Lion,  who, 
with  Bloiidd^  bean  some  reaaodilaoiee  to  the  Long-armed  CMMi"*  and 
litt  fiudiftd  CBAim^  was  no  bad  pioot'  TBtakt  Sam,  Riga  of  Bakauit, 
was  esteemed  the  first  of  the  non-profesnonal  bards  of  his  time.  The 
great  Akber  himself,  partial  to  the  Hindus  and  to  their li  terature,  was  no 
mean  artist  in  these  matters ;  nor  are  there  any  who  do  not  repeat,  and 
few  chiefs  of  intellect  who  do  not  compose,  as  occasion  requires,  sldcas  or 
ilaiiaa.  The  present  prince  of  JMijymfr  has  tfaan  readj  for  eNiy  occaai<Hi, 
and  oAen  aaakea  and  ddiven  very  happy  impromptus. 

But  it  is  not  in  these  points  alone,  that  similarity  of  character  exists 
between  the  Rajput  and  the  rude  noble  of  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  The 
feudal  law,  which  guided  both,  may  be  still  traced  ;  and  several  of  its  chief 
incidents,  except  such  as  disagree  with  their  notions  of  delicacy,  may  still 
be  finind.  But  it  is  time  to  dose  these  remaricsi  or  I  might  venture  to 
snnnise^  diat  the  oolouy  led  by  Odin  into  SeamUnavia,  termed  the  A$(, 
carried  the  superstitions,  laws,  and  mythology  of  higher  Asia  with  it.  He, 
who  will  compare  the  heroic  poetry  of  tlie  martial  RdjptUs  with  the  Scandi- 
navian poetical  relics,  will  observe  the  same  imagery,  a  similar  peopling  of 
the  celestial  regions,  the  same  incitements  to  glory,  and  similar  rewards. 
0£n*$  VMBa  is  not  altogether  so  spiiitnal  an  abode  as  the  Siand6ka,  or 
Hindu  heroes  heaven }  nor  is  the  Scandian  Hebc^  wlio  pours  out  the  mead, 
so  enchanting  as  the  beauteous  Apsaras,  Rembhii,  and  Mainakd,  though  the 
Cshatrh/a  would  scarcely  refuse  the  cup  he  prized  so  much  on  earth,  £rom 
so  fair  a  hand. 

The  martial  R^put  would  hunt  the  boar  with  him  on  earth,  but  his 
system  is  too  refined  to  luive  such  grass  food  in  heaven.  Serkmia't  ^mbo 
aflbrded  perp^ual  repast  to  O^*  heroei^  woidd  have  as  litde  dumoe  of 
adndssion  into  Siraldka,  as  into  the  paradise  of  Muhammed.  The  Valiiy- 
riitr,  or  Destinies,  sent  by  Odin  to  summon  the  heroes  to  VaUiallat  are  the 
twin  sisters  of  the  celestial  Apsaras,  who  summon  the  warrior  of  Hind  from 
the  held  of  battle  to  the  mansions  of  the  sun.  The  Scandian  messenger 
of  heaven  has  more  of  the  attributes  of  Rdhs»  the  other,  more  of  Voina. 


•  A  neceMVf  i%B  mA  qpislWcBliw  oTa  Has  bm  MH  be  bsf  anub  menH^g  ta  the 
Hhda  onUnanm. 
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She  comes  in  a  blaze  of  beauty,  breathing  perfiun^  and  covered  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  which  she  throws  over,  and  weds,  the  hero  of  her 
dioic^  and  curiee  him  off  in  her  embiaoe.  Tlwfttal  airter  of  Scaiua, 
the  daughter  of  Jove^  deiceikb  anned  a^-d-pied.  She  it  beMltfiiUy  de- 
lineated by  Heibertv  in  one  of  die  moet  hannonioot  poem  in  our  Ian* 

guage,  Helga- 

Hialmar,  relating  to  Orvarod  his  presentiments  of  approaching  death  in 
battle^  says: 

<*  I  tee  the  stem  Valkyrfair  nigh, 

"  All  ariu'd,  and  pointing  to  the  fky : 

Virgins  of  fate,  that  cbusc  the  slain, 
"  They  bid  mc  bence  to  Odin's  train."* 

and  the  apotheosis,  thus : 

f  From  tbe  frail  trualc  of  morul  clay 
**  Hi*  spirit  MVS  to  brighter  day ; 
"  And  these  resplfladsat  Maids  of  war* 

Through  misty  rfirions  of  mid  air, 
"  Where  fleeting  motiuu&  gleuni  and  diej 
*'  Guide  him  to  wiiere^  with  fixed  eyi^ 
«  OdIn»"  ftc 

Odin's  heroes*  even  in  heaven,  do  not  qidt  tiieir  ten«strial  pumntBi 
Tli^  eat  of  tiie  boar,  quaff  the  mead,  and  bluster,  and  riol^  as  Aqrdid 

on  earth. 

The  bard  Cuamd  makes  his  choosers  of  the  slain  to  descend  with  great 
grace  and  fascination  j  and,  tliough  their  agency  is  tangibly  corporeal,  and 
smtable  to  tilie  notions  of  a  laoe  of  warlike  mortally  yt^  as  the  warrior  as* 
cends  in  the  celestial  cars  above  mortality,  he  casts  off  its  grossness;  and 
in  proportion  to  his  having  lived  well,  and  died  nobly,  does  he  approach 
divinity.  They  have  even  grades  of  celestial  felicity  ;  and  though  Chand 
has  not  actually  given  us  a  topographical  account  of  the  different  heroes' 
heavens,  yet  we  see  the  gradation  from  Veucmtka,  the  paradise  of  India, 
which  more  accords  with  VaJ^aBa,  to  the  abode  of  the  sun^  the  highest. 
Indeed  without  any  great  straining  of  et^molqgy,  we  mi^  give  a  Sanscrit 
derivation  of  OdSnf  «  heaven.t 


.  *  Helgs,  canton. 

f  Valot  or  Biii^  kMNDgth,  whence  the  cammOD  tennia  Cbams  Sat  •  powerful  wanior.  BdB 

er 
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In  Vmcunt'ha^  choristers  chaunt  his  praise;  the  Apsartu  dance  before 
him}  and  he  eats  from  the  fabulous  Ga/pa-trurjAo,  which  is  in  eternal  fruition: 
nor  tt  InnA't  hemi  fine  fiom  itrift  ud  batde.  This  is  a  move  reined 
abodflb  pvliapib  altqgedier,  Hbm.  OJMt  Valkdbs  who  however  hat  anoHher 
of  a  more  exalted  order*  Gmie,  which  ia  eternal,  the  other  not 

The  Rajput  ascends  from  that,  the  most  sensual,  just  described,  to  the 
most  etherial,  BhanuldcOf  the  mansion  of  the  sun,  reserved  for  those,  who, 
to  u:>e  the  poet's  words,  "  spumed  life  as  a  vain  dream,  and,  through  the 
'*  wave  of  betile^  peiftnned  the  pilgrimage  of  the  nrovd." 

In  iUuatiatioii  of  Cbaito's  mode  of  tnadating  hia  heroes  to  heaven,  I 
will  give  in  his  own  wofdi^  aa  near  as  mj  veiy  impctlbct  venioD  will 
allow,  the  death  of  Sulakha. 

It  is  in  the  twenty-seventh  book,  called  the  Battle  of  the  Rdv^,  because 
fought  on  that  stream,  between  PaiTHwiRAjA  and  the  King  of  Ghixni. 

**  The  brother  of  Jait  ly  slain  in  the  fidd»  8oi.AKHA,the  aecd  cfLakhai, 
<*  mFhere  he  fUi,  MiHiMixi  herself  descended  and  niq^ed  in  the  light, 
"  uttering  horrid  shrieks.  Innumerable  vultures  took  flight  from  the  field. 
"  In  her  talons  she  bore  the  head  of  Sulakha  :  but  the  Apsaras  descended 
"  to  seize  it  from  the  unclean.  Iler  heart  desired,  but  she  obtained  it  not ! 
'*  Where  did  it  go  ?  For  Sulakha  will  have  no  second  birth.  It  caused 
M  amavement  to  the  gods,  for  be  entand  none  of  Hiair  abodes.  He  waa 
**  not  seen  in  Yauji's  realm;  nor  in  Ibe  heaven  of  StvA}  nor  in  thai  of  die 

Moon  I  nor  in  Brahmcu-pwa ;  nor  in  the  abode  of  ViSHinr.   Where,  then, 

had  he  gone  ?  To  the  realm  of  the  Sun  ! 

"  Tlie  Apsaras  in  vain  searched  each  part  of  the  field.  E.embha  asked 
Mainaka,  •  Why  thus  sad  to-day  ?'  '  This  day,*  said  she,  '  I  expected 
**  guests.  I  descended  in  mj  chariot  The  field  have  I  searched,  but  be^ 
**  whom  my  soul  desire^  is  not  to  be  ftund:  therefore  am  I  sad !  Chiefi^ 
<'  mighty  warriors^  strew  the  ground,  vHio  conquered  victory  at  every  step ! 
"  My  feet  are  weary  in  tracing  the  paths  in  which  fell  the  brave  ;  but  him 
"  whom  I  seek,  I  cannot  find.'  •  Listen,  oh  sister,'  said  Rembiia,  '  He 
*'  who  never  bowed  the  head  to  a  foe,  will  not  be  found  in  this  field.  To 
**  convey  hence  the  pare  flames  tlie  diariot  of  the  planets  descended  He 
**  even  avoided  the  heaven  of  BnaiiHi  and  of  Siva}  his  frame  baa gone  to 


or  Vaia,  Sola  or  Halo,  for  the  initial  letters  are  penuuuble,  ia  a  hall,  or  abode ;  thus  VMallt, 
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**  be  united  to  the  Sun,  to  be  worshipped  by  Ikdbani.   On  earth  he  will 
"  know  no  woood  birth.' " 
This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  the  sultan  was  nude  prisoner.  The 

battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  many  chiefs  of  the  Hindus  fell  that  day. 
The  poet  brings  the  whole  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  forward  on  this 
occasion,  celestial  and  terrestrial. 

He  talks  of  1h»  "  crescent  array*'  of  the  Chdhdtu  ;  and  names  the  com- 
manders of  die  wii^  and  nain  body:  while  Hie  sultan  moved  in  £ve  deep 
cohimns. 

"  As  he  beheld  the  red  colour  of  the  blood-stained  field.  Bhairava  (the 
**  God  of  War)  danced  to  the  cymbal,  beat  by  the  fifty-two  of  his  train. 
"  Above,  Nareda  sounds  his  lyre.  The  heavenly  Apaartu  sing.  The 
f<  Devatdt  dance  with  delight  at  the  deeds  of  the  men  below.  Such  the 
«*  feats  of  the  heroes  of  and  ^MarP«  Lord.  Their  upuaed  swords^ 
**  swimming  in  the  air,  form  halos.  Mighty  chieft  lie  on  the  Add  {  their 
«•  bodies  floating  in  the  wave  of  the  steel." 

In  raising  the  mansion  ot  the  Sun  above  the  other  abodes,  we  have 
some  additional  reason  for  surmising  a  Scythian  origin  to  the  RdjptU  race. 
Absorption  in  the  solar  orb,  the  great  God  of  the  Scythians,  was  the  su- 
pmse  wish.  Their  general  ritea^  abo^  have  a  strong  analogy  to  thoe^  as 
well  as  of  Odknfs  sons.  Herodotus  infbrms  ui^  that  the  wives,  arnst  and 
horses  of  the  Scythian  or  Gete  warrior,  were  a  sacrifice  with  him,  that  he 
might  enjoy  them  in  the  next  world.  The  same  description  will  nearly 
answer  for  the  funeral  rites  ot"  the  three  countries.  Those  of  the  Prince  of 
>  Udejfapitr  might  have  been  worked  into  Gibbon's  animated  description  of 
.Ahui^s  fbneral*'  or  might  have  supplied  Mr.  Herbert  with  his  description 
of  thebierofHiafanar. 

It  was  in  1818  tiiis  prince's  obsequies  were  celebrated.  He  was  carried 
to  "  the  place  of  great  sacrifice,"  on  a  travelling  throne,  on  which  he  was 
seated,  dressed  and  armed  as  when  in  the  vigour  of  hte  j  the  heron's  plume 
adorned  his  turban,  his  shield  on  his  shoulder,  and  brand  in  hand.  On 
•either  side  of  die  regal  bier  rod^  on  his  chafgers»  richly  caparisoned,  his 
three  young  wives*  and  a  fkvwirite  concubine^  all  under  nineteen  years  of 
lage}  their  fine  countenances,  this  their  last  day  on  earth,  unveiled  to  die 
gaze  of  the  multitude,  who  saw  them,  with  sentiments  of  admiration,  re- 
spect, and  pity,  about  to  offer  themselves  voluntary  and  expiatory  sacrifices 
for  their  deceased  lord,  to  enjoy  his  society  in  the  regions  above.  The 
chiefs  headed  the  procession,  unarmed,  and  on  Hoot. 
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Herbert's  do<;criptioa  of  Uialmar's  funeral,  will  suit  exacUy  the  ^oung 
Prince  of  Ud^apura. 

**  On  a  rich  pall  the  chief  is  laid, 

**  Clad  in  bright  steel,  with  helmed  head, 

<*  Hie  ifon  gauntlet  in  hit  band, 

"  And  in  its  grasp  the  clfiu  brand  ; 

'*  He  seems  like  living  there  to  lie, 

<*  Sare  the  wao  cheek  and  raylew  eye." 

TImm  remarks  were  unintentionally  and  incidentally  brougiu  in.  Our 
JCtlrgarh.  lemiiidfld  me  of  the  Asgard,  the  fint  city  whidi  the  An,  under 
(MRM^hed;  and  GHaiiD'fetnythdogjr  has  long  suggested  die  ideas  of  oom*' 

parison,  independMBt  of  many  other  fancies,  which  afford  some  prooftt 
tending  to  sliow  a  conmion  Scythian  orij^n  of  Odin's  colony,  and  of  some,  at 
least,  oftlie  martial  rat  of  India.  Our  Saxon  ancestry  brought  customs  with 
them  into  Britain,  whicli  belong  to  the  East,  iiut  ailer  all,  if  these  be  only 
ooincidenoe^  it  ooay  not  be  uninteresting  to  remailc  the  same  train  of  mind 
in  oonntrica  so  widety  diflblen^  as  Scandinavia  and  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

But  it  is  time  to  dose  these  remarks.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  doing  so 
in  the  words  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Ch  and,  and  with  which  the  work 
doses,  the  sack  oi  Delhi,  and  death  of  Prince  Kaina-sI,  the  son  of  PaiTiiwi- 
uktA. 

**  GI017  to  mxHwiniiA !  Benoiwn  to  the  Ck6kd»/  Renown  to  Prince 
**  RAIMA'S^  who  gave  his  bead  for  the  hnd,  watered  widi  hb  btood.  l)n- 
"  lading  be  the  wreath  of  praise.    He,  whose  wisdom  is  blind,  cannot  un- 

"  dcrstand  this  story.  Should  princes  not  reward  you  •  in  reading  it, 
"  murmur  not,  HiNouLAjt  will  reward  you.  To  hear  the  renown  of 
"  PaiTHwiRAjA,  the  jackall  would  assume  the  part  of  tlie  lion.  To  hear 
**  the  renown  of  FaSTHwiaiiA,  the  miser  would  unlock  his  stores.  To 
**  hear  the  renown  of  PidtrawfaliA,  the  dumb  would  shake  his  head  in 
**  deliglit ;  for  its  relation  is  a  sea  of  virtues.  The  ignorant,  on  hearing  it, 
"  will  become  stored  with  wisdom.  In  hearing  it,  the  coward  will  become 
"  a  hero.  It  is  not  the  bard  who  says  this,  it  is  SahaswatI  herself:  for 
"  Uma  t  delights  to  hear  it ;  and  the  lord  of  tlie  lyre  §  dwells  in  its  praise. 


^  The  patrone«i  of  bards. 

t  One  of  the  nuay  names  of  OoaaA', 

f  Na'aaDA. 

Vol.  I.  X 
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"  The  ills  of  life  it  can  remove;  it  will  remove  even  your  foe.  It  can 
"  be»t()w  offspring  and  riches  }  and,  though  deatli  it  cannot  reaiov«,  it  can 
**  c&aae  it  to  be  envied." 


Suhttance  fif  an  Inscription  in  Sanscrit  on  a  Stone,  Jrom  the  Rum*  t^f  tke 
Palace  itf  FalTHwfaijii,  at       (vu^arfy  Hdaisi). 

After  salutation  to  Devi',  and  an  invocation  [comprised  in  one  stanza] 
to  MubAvi,  or  Crisuna,  it  recites,  that  "  IhiiTHwiRAjA,  sprung  of  the  nee 
of  OMamdfiat  was  loveraign  of  the  earth  (MaM-pati),  The  brother  of 
fait  mother  wat  Kilba^ a,  of  die  QrakS&le  race,  a  glorious  warrior,  dcOfiil 
in  archery,  and  replete  with  good  qualHiea  (profbndily,  liberality,  aad 

heauteoiisnpss)  as  the  ocean  with  gems. 

"  Considering  the  valiant  Hammi'ra  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  pivot  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  prince  [a  string  of  epithets  in  the  king's  praise]^  pleased 
with  hia  TBriout  good  qraKtie^  bestowed  on  him  the  strong  lUtices  of 

"  In  that  fortress  is  a  gateway  of  noble  architecture,  constructed  by 

Kir.frAVA;  and,  corresponding  with  it,  two  extensive  apartments ;  and  east- 
warii  of  it  two  hails :  the  victorious  treasury  of  the  foe's  wealth,  and  his 
own  abode." 

The  inscription  proeeedsi  Ihsoagh  six  nmni  ilBiiiai.  to  laud  FhiiswiniiA, 
KiuiaifA,  and  HammJba,  in  a  stnin  of  hTperbole^  in  tiie  eoone  of  which 
there  is  mention  of  the  D'6da  race ;  and  it  ooochidet  wUtk  the  date  Smmmt 
im»  Mdigka,  lightJialf.  7th. 
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X.  Analttical  Account  the  Pascha  TditvtAt  iBiMrated  vritk  occasbmal 
2>fliMirffawi.  HoMACM  Hdrttjar  WaM»,  Stq,  MJLAM^  Secnkurjf 
ioikeAuatkSoeie^^SaigaL 

s 

Read  June  5,  1894. 

"  A*  the  active  world  i*  iiiferior  to  the  ratktiuil  •oul,  to  Fiction  gives  to  iwinkind  what  Hittmrj 

•tanee."— Lou  Bacov. 

What  the  pvafimiid  observw,  quoted  above,  pnmomoeeA  geMnlly  of  fio 

tion,  is  peculiarly  pertinent,  when  applied  to  the  Hindus.  The  history  of 
their  progress,  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  is  so  clouded  with  mythologVi 
and  overcast  by  time,  that  our  efforts  to  peiietrate  the  obscurity,  have  been 
hitherto  of  little  avail.  As  the  mind,  therefore,  has  little  substantial  grati- 
ficatbo  to  expect  flmn  thb  bianch  of  intdlectnal  eigoyinent^  it  tony'  bo 
permitted  to  indulge  in  the  shadowy  that  are  abundanify  preaented*  and 
dwdl  with  more  interest,  than  the  iubject  would  othenvise  excite,  on  the 
copious  materials  afforded  by  the  mass  of  Hindu  fable,  within  its  reach. 

The  elucidation,  which  such  an  inquiry  promises  to  afford  of  the  past 
manners  of  the  Hindus,  before  they  were  metamorphosed,  and  degraded 
by  the  influence  <^  ftfdgn  lubjugation,  constittttes  an  advantage  of  men 
than  imaginaiy  value.  Wewe  what  they  wei^  more diitinctlj,  thanduoqgh 
tiie  medium  of  any  general  description ;  and  can  trust  to  their  own  pictures 
of  themselves,  more  confidently,  than  to  any  cnide  and  imperfect  exhibi- 
tions, delineated  from  present  experience,  or  circumscribed  research.  In 
tliis  point  of  view,  therefore,  Hindu  fable  becomes  a  valuable  accession  to 
real  knowledge^  and  aerviceably  supplies  that  want  of  sober  history,  which 
all  Oriental  inquirers  have  sudi  perpetual  occaaon  to  lanient. 

It  is  not  only  with  respect  to  themselves,  however,  that  the  fictions  <^  the 
Hindus  are  calculated  to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  :  and  the  influence^ 
which  they  have  exercised  on  the  state  of  manners  in  Europe,  will  only  be 
duly  appreciated,  when  we  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
obligations  we  owe  ttem.'  By  whatever  diannd  they  may  have  been  coo* 
vcyed  to  the  West,  the  Oriental  origin  of  most  of  the  talesb  which  first 
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roused  the  inventive  faculties  of  our  ancestors,  is  universally  admitted  ;  and 
the  advocates  of  the  Gothic  or  Arabic  origin  of  romance  agree  in  referring 
its  birth-place  to  the  East. 

U  is  now  too  kt»  to  inquire,  vhetfaec  ve  aie  to  coiuider  Fenia  as  tiie 
UrtlKplaGe  of  fictitious  narntive:  fiir,  if  sadmamtivewatculttvaled  dier^ 
it  must  have  been  clad  in  the  Pahlevi  language  ;  and  both  body  and  dress 
are  irrecoverably  lost  We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  admit  the  claims 
of  the  Hindus,  amongst  whom  wc  may  trace  the  original  of  much  that  has 
ipterested,  and  amused^  our  forefathers  and  ourselves. 

'  The  olde«t  coDectioa  of  fibloa  and  tdea,  of  the  dass  have  intaadad,  ia 
themk  that  pasaaa  bytbe  titieof  theFaUesof  Bjt^orPi^.  The 
Uatorjr  of  this  vfork  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  elucidatloD.  Mr* 
Wilkins,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  brought  to  light  its  original,  from  amongst 
the  hidden  stores  of  Sanscrit  literature  ;  and  Mr.  Colebrooke  gave  the  text 
itaelf  of  the  Hitupadtsa  to  the  public.  The  learning  and  industry  of  the 
Benin  de  Sacjt  have  finally  tiaced  the  work  through  aQ  its  stages  i  and 
AaeeiaKe  finr  aulgects  of  investigatioa»  the  Idstuy  of  whidx  has  been  more 
IttCce^sAiUy  ascertained,  than  the  Bibliographical  adventures  of  Ae  sefaitary 
instructions  of  Vishnusarmd,  or  Fables  of  Pilpaif. 

Although  the  stories  of  the  llitvpadcsa  arc  undoubtedly  identical  with 
most  of  tliose,  which  are  found  in  ail  the  forms  of  Piipay's  fables,  yet  it  has 
been  dearly  shown  by  Mr.  Colebrook^  that  it  is  not  the  sourae  firom  which 
ita  sttCoesMwa  have  been  directly  derived.  It  is,  in  ftet,  itsdf  but  a  sdon  of 
the  same  parent  stock,  and  in  common  with  the  rest,  originates,  as  it  indeed 
admits,  from  an  older  collection,  the  Pancha  Tantra.  The  text  of  this  work 
is  not  very  rare  in  India,  and  it  were  therefore  to  have  been  wished,  that  it  had 
been  selected  for  translation,  in  preference  to  tlie  HiiOpadesa ;  but  the  op- 
portunity has  passed.  The  identity  of  the  two  works,  for  the  greater  part, 
leiMlerBthe  tfiasbtioa  of  both,  a  work  of  sopererogation:  and,  fldly  as  the 
topic  has  been  devdoped,  it  is  likely  that  a  main  defect  will  loOf  COOtinae  to 
mutilate  it,  at  the  very  outset.  The  deficiency  has,  in  some  measure,  been 
supplied  by  the  sketch,  given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  of  the  contents  of  the 
Pancha  Tantra ;  but,  as  his  chief  object  was  only  to  substantiate  the  greater 
nfltnilgr  between  it  and  Ifae  JTdHb  Dmmmt,  than  between  the  Arsbie  work 
aadthe  JSM^pwiitfa^  he  baa  not  prosecuted  ita  detsOs  fhrther  than  waa  suflU 
dent  io  eflbct  Us  purpose.  Intfaewanl^tfa8ff6fiiie,ofafidlandy»Sb  ■adin 


the  little  likelihood  that  exists,  of  a  translation  of  the  entire  work  being  now 
published,  it  has  been  presumed  that  a  more  minute  account  ct  the  Ptmdia 
J^mlnh  tbaa  has  yet  been  ffna'to  the  woiid»  will  not  be  an  nnaooqitable 
comiuiiioation  to  the  Rojral  Amaiac  Sociely  of  London. 

In  offering  a  detail  of  the  contents  of  the  Pancha  Tantra^  it  was  of  coune 
desirable  to  collate  them  with  those  of  the  Hit&padtsa,  and  Kalila  Damanat 
which  has  been  accordingly  effected ;  and  to  reUeve  the  dr}'ne8s  of  analytical 
detail,  as  weU  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  compofdtion,  it  has 
been  tiioagbt  advisable  to  introduce  tnunhtions  of  a  number  of  the  stoiini 
Some  affinitiM.  ham  alto  been,  pointed  out  between  the  namtivea  ct  Iht 
Pancha  Tantra^  and  those  met  widk  in  popular  works  in  Europe ;  bnt  id» 
want  of  access  to  books  has  necessarily  limited  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 
Some  illustrations  of  national  or  literary  peculiarities  have  also  been  occa- 
sionally, but  sparingly,  added }  lest  the  paper  should  be  rendered  too  volu- 
minons,  and  under  the  impwiion  tiiat  many  members  of  the  Sodotjue 
better  able  to  appvedate  the  extent  to  whidi  mdi  illnitntions  najf  be 
needed,  and  better  qualified  to  supply  them. 

The  Pancha  Tantra  is  so  called  from  its  being  divided  into  five  Tantrns, 
or  sections,  and  is  referred  to  under  that  name,  in  the  Hit(ypad^sa.  It  is 
better  known,  however,  in  common  speech,  by  tlie  denomination  of  Fanchdpd- 
Vh^fdim,  iriiich  may  be  rendend  die  <*fSvaCco]leelioaB  id)9Mta^  and 
under  Una  qipdlatioi^  ^  wnk  way  be  met  witii,  in  nunt  pailb  of  Indin. 

The  ensuing  analysis  is  finnided  upon  an  examination  of  three  copies  of 
the  work ;  one  of  which  was  procured  in  Calcutta  ;  the  others,  in  Benares. 
These  copies  agree  in  all  essential  points,  although  tliey  present,  abundantly, 
the  variations  to  be  expected  in  compUatiuus  of  such  a  character ;  where 
ihmiiai>  and  even  stoiiei^  are  oAen  omitted  or  insertedt  at  thepkasnro  of tfie- 
transcriber. 

Tbo  invocation,  with  which,  like  all  Hindu  works,  the  Pancha  Tantra 
commences,  differs  very  importantly  from  that  of  the  Ilitdpadeia.  In  the 
latter  work,  it  is  addressed  to  iSiVA,  in  the  former  to  SakaswatL  One 
manuscript,  indeed,  calls  upon  all  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  on  BrahmA, 
RuDBit  KuiiinA,  Haut  Insna,  TAiia»  &c.  he*,  Hhe  dementi^  the  planeti^ 
the  AftMu^  RUkia,  and  all  ihe  odier  d^eds  of  Hinda  leverenee^  to  be 
propitious  to  the  reader;  but  this  is  a  solitary  reading,  and  a  probable 
interpolation.  The  homage  to  SaraswatI  is  followed  by  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  authors  of  ethical  compositions,  of  whom  are  named,  Muru«  VXcha- 
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sPATi,  UsANAS  (Sucra),  Pakasara,  Vyasa,  and  CiiANAKYA.*  It  is  then 
stated,  that  Vishi^i;  SahmA,  having  extracted  the  essence  of  all  the  most 
cdelmted  wotfa  of  tlik  data,  compoied  the  Uti^f  Sdttra,  in  Taatn^ 
or  diapters.   We  an  then  introduced  to  the  fittme  woric  of  die  wholes  ^ 

education  of  the  King's  sons  by  Vishnu-SarmA  ;  on  which  occasion  the 
apologues  were  composed.  This  is  introduced  in  the  Ilitopadesn,  but  with 
some  variations ;  and,  as  it  afibrds  an  example  of  tlie  concurrences  and 
diMgreements  of  the  two  collections,  I  shall  give  it  at  length  from  the 
Pendle  TmOra. 

**  There  is  a  city  in  the  Soutiiern  coontty,  named  Jl^^Utrdggfom,  the 

king  of  which,  learned,  munificent,  distinguished  among  princes  and 
scholars,  was  named  Amara  Sacti.  He  had  three  sons,  youths  of  no 
capacity,  nor  diligence:  Vasu  Sacti,  Bhadra  Sacti, t  and  Ananta 
Sacti.  Observing  them  averse  from  study,  the  king  called  his  counsellor^ 
and  said  to  them,  **yott  are  aware  that  my  sons  are  little  inclined  to 
application,  and  incapable  of  reflection.  When  I  contemplate  them,  my 
kingdom  is. full  of  thorns,  and  yields  me  oo  pleasure.  It  is  said  by  the  wise, 
•  Better  is  a  son  unborn  ;  better  is  a  dead  son,  than  one  who  is  a  fool.  The 
first  may  cause  affliction  for  a  Uttle  while,  but  a  fool,  as  long  as  liie  endures.* 
Again,  *  of  what  use  is  a  cow  who  has  no  milk  with  her  calf ;  of  what  use 
Is  a  son  who  has  neither  kooiriedge,  nor  virtue  7  Bett»  it  is,  that  a  wife 
be  barien*  that  she  beair  danghtefs  oi*  dead  children,  and  that  the  ftmUy 


*  Authors  of  very  different  charact^.  The  first  is  tlie  Legislator,  whow  code  hu  been 
rendered  into  English  by  -Sir  William  Jones.  The  works  of  VA'cBASPATf,  the  teacher  of  the 
Gods,  and  of  Sucra,  the  preceptor  of  the  (daUifat)  Titans,  liave  not,  it  is  believed,  been  found 
oo'earth.  •  Para's'ara,  the  father  of  VfA'aA,  is  the  reputed  author  of  an  institute  of  Imra,  and 
the  chief  interlocutor  of  the  ViAnu-Purdn'a.  To  Ch.*'nakya  is  ascribed  a  treatise  on  f  SM ) 
Ngal  poli^,  which,  though  do  longer  met  with,  is  cited  by  authors  of  some  antiquity,  as  Daksi, 
ia  di»  Dam  Kmmdn»  ChaV akta  wn  die  oiiDiaMr  of  CsAHsaAavrvA,  ead  d»  cUaragwi 
in  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Magatfka. 

f  Sir  Wn.  Jonea  translated  the  term  Nki  by  Ethics,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  all  Samerit 
mMm,  in  !>>  inteTpretattoa.  This  k  not,  Iwwever,  tfae  prcciM  iiaport  of  die  tetn.  Asenitied 
to  a  class  of  writings,  or  division  of  science,  it  would  be,  more  correctly,  polity,  the  art  of  regal 
adminiatratioD,  both  in  peace  and  war,  including  the  moral,  as  well  as  political,  obligfUions  of  a 

f  hk  sons  caflmt  DoaA^acn.— ILTwC. 

*  Vstena*r*nutbetuM«Mi  ValBMSMi,  asUssiiu  fa  Haaiiiad  fM  aaca^  laslltlis  rf  law,  awribid  la 
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become  extinct,  than  tliat  a  sod,  endowed  irith  yoar  Sbrm,  wealth,  and 
hmfy-mdit,  abould  vast  nndcfitaidii^.*  I(  iberafore>  by  any  meana* 
their  mnida  can  1w  nNMd,  do  you  dftdam  ft.**  Oil  flua,  a  coniMeHor  replied* 

••ftinoe,  the  study  of  grammar  alone  is  the  work  of  twelve  years,  how  then 
is  a  knowiedge  of  Dharma^  Art'ha,  Kdma,  and  Moksha,  •  to  be  speedily 
conveyed?"  Another  counsellor,  named  Sumati,  observed,  "  Prince,  the 
powers  of  man  are  limited  by  his  transitory  existence ;  but  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  language  akme^.dflinaiida  much  tune.  It  is  better  that  we 
dunk  of  iome  maana  of  eonununicating  die  anbatanoe  of  eadi  acicnce,  in 
ja.  compoidioaa  form ;  as  it  is  said,  '  The  Sabda  Sdtirm  (Riikilogy)  ia  a 
boundless  ocean :  life  is  short,  and  the  difficulties  are  many ;  the  essence, 
therefore,  is  to  be  taken,  as  the  swan  extracts  the  milk  from  the  water.'  t 
There  is  a  Brahman,  named  Vishnu  Sabma,  celebrated  for  his  perfect 
aoqniaitkiii  of  dwacienoea.  To  him  entrait  your  font,  and  he  will  render 
them  well  ibfimned."  On  hearing  tfaia;  the  king  lent  fiw  Viani6  Sanaii, 
and  addressed  him»  **  Venerable  Brahman^  confer  a  favour  iqion  me,  bj 
instructing  these  princes  in  polite  literature,  and  rendering  them  superior  to 
the  youths,  their  companions  ;  in  recompense  of  which,  I  promise  you  lands 
of  laige  extent**  Vishnu  Sarma  replied,  "  Hear,  O  king,  my  words.  I 
am  not  a  retailer  of  knowledge  for  landa  and  wealth  $  but  if  I  do  not 
inatraet  your  aona  In  the  JV^  Sd$trttt  I  will  ibrego  my  own  name.  There 
is  no  need  to  say  more.  I  do  not  utter  dlia  vaunt,  through  any  desire  of 
wealth  ;  for  woalth  is  useless  to  any  one  whose  passions  are  mortified,  and 
subdued  :  I  wish  but  to  gratify  you,  and  to  do  the  will  of  Saraswati'.  Let 
it  be  written,  therefore,  that  if,  in  six  months  from  this  day,  I  do  not  make^ 
the  prinoea  more  praSdent  than  many  people^  in  vaiiooa  bnnchea  of  know 
ledge,  it  shall  not  bo  allowed  to  me^  a  BroMman,  to  point  out  the  way  of 
God."  TheUn^  highly  gratified  hy  tfaia  awuiance,  ddivered  hb  aona  to 


•Ttete«ljafltBarMM»pMkM«rhnMBlifttDa^,  W«li]i,  Don,  «>d  Finat  liben. 

f  This  w  a  popular  notion  among  tfaa  Hindus,  originatiug,  probabljr,  in  tbm  oolottr  of  the 
bW.» 

wlMKlbn,  >  bird  of  lUi  gtawli  MHiind  !•  ha    «B|lni    abobalHili^  m  M^a  tifMt  af  mfmiil^  aiflh 
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liiiB,iBdf«titeds  «iidVMairo&Mii,«ikiiigthe  priiMiriA  Jiin,  np^ 
to  Ini  own  boon;  whara^  6r  liuir  iaithictHM,  Im  compoaed  Am  ive 

chapters :  Milra  bh^da,  dusenaion  of  ^eods;  Miimpnl^ti,  acquisition  of 
friends  ;  KdkSlttMj/a,  inveterate  enmity  ;  Ldlxiha  prasammOt.  loss  of  advan- 
tage ;  AparHtshita  cdritwa,  inconsiderateness.  Reading  these,  the  princes 
were,  in  six  months,  h^gfalj  accomplished )  and  the  five  Tantras  became 
imam  lliraiighout  tiMiradd.  Whomw  nadi  Hul  work,  acquires  the 
nholt  N4li  SditM,  and  wffl  werer  be  owrl&wwrn  by  Ixmta  birndf." 

The  commenoenflOl  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  which  is  thus  given,  difl^ 
materially,  in  some  respects,  from  the  Hitopadesa,  of  which  the  MitraUAhOy 
or  acquisition  of  friends,  constitutes  the  first,  and  the  Mitra  bheda,  or  dis- 
sensioa  of  friends,  the  second  book.  The  arrangement  of  the  Pancha  Tanira 
ia^  nodMibl^the  original,  as  ikm  «m  is  observed  hi  &e  JUai  JDlMiMi  of 
Aboauah  MoxAivaH,  exdnivie  of  Ibe  aivovedljr  addHbni]  pralegMneoa. 
It  may  here  also  be  observed*  tbat  ill  the  luge  collection  of  stories,  made  by 
Sdma^deva  in  the  eleventh  centiir}',  and  nsually  known  as  the  Vrihat  Kat'fu'i, 
we  have  a  chapter  appropriated  to  the  same  stories,  that  occur  in  this  section 
of  tlie  Pancha  Tanira^  following  nearly  the  same  order.  I  shall,  therefore, 
leAr ocesdoullj  to  iSad^wBom,  alio  in  mjmmikA^  and  lU  bcnatod^ 
tbat  it  begins  in  the  inne  aHonwr  as  the  PmAa  T^mirM,  and  Us  Aiabie 
translation,  with  the  journey  of  the  merchant^  and  his  abandonment  of  bis 

ox,  Sartjivaka,  in  the  forests,  on  the  borders  of  the  Yaniwid. 

Many  varieties  of  minor  importance  occur  in  this  part  of  the  story,  not 
only  as  related  in  the  Hiiopadesa^  but  as  told  in  didbreut  copies  of  the 
PMeAa  TmOnu  They  are,  however,  of  no  conaeqoGDcek  It  is  onlj  woitff 
uri^  to  observe,  that  the  diAreat  oofiies  of  the  latter  agree  an  namny 
MiliUnrdpya,*  as  not  only  the  residenoe  of  Axaxa  Sacti»  bat  as  the 
wlioncc  the  merchant  departs.  One  manuscript  has  a  laboured  dcscriptioa 
the  splendour  and  strength  of  the  town.  Now,  in  general,  in  both  the  Pancha 
Tan/m  and  the  Hitupadesa^  the  places  named  are  real  ;t  and  there  seems  every 
reason,  therefor^  to  eondude^  diat  UfaU&fr^a  was  a  dty,  in  tiie  south  of 


•In  Rorac  copies  the  name  is  written  Mahilirfipya  H.  T.  C. 

t  So  A^olo  Firenzuolo,  th«  ilorentine  tnuiilator,  bu  laid  the  Menu  of  the  several  aarratives 
io  wim  Nd  bedidcs,  nauAmd  to  iMljr. 
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laduw  of  iMne  oelebritjr,  when  these  stories  wen  &it  oomposed.  We  need  not 

be  much  at  a  loss  for  its  identification,  as  the  name  appraoches  suficiently 
to  Mihilapur,  Meliapur,  or  St  Thome ;  where  our  own  records  indicate  a 
city  of  some  consequence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  scene 
of  the  labours  and  martyrdom  of  St  Thomas,  occurrences  very  far  fixun  in- 
vaKd»ta>l  hy  mj  iwguowiilib.jet  udduoed  wgfSmt  tiio  tnHh  of  the  txaditUNi. 
The  ai$ff0diia  ^tfugm  the  leaidenoe  of  the  King  to  JVAOfwA^  Ott  ^ 
Chwges;.  and  although  it  leaves  the  merchant's  residence  in  the  soud),  it  al> 
ten  the  name  to  Stnernaoali,  that  is,  the  "  Golden."  Hamilton  calls 
St.  Thome,  Mailapur,  "The  City  of  the  Peacock,"  and  the  import  of  MaiJa^ 
in  the  Tamul  language*  is  a  Peacock,  whilst  jwr  is  the  ordinary  Sanscrit 
adiIitio%  signifying  town.  There  ii  no  good  authority,  however,  for  aop- 
poaii^  to  be  the  original  derigmtfion  cf  MtStfm,  and  it  may  be  only  a 
TWniinilBr  modification  of  the  name,  whilst  MihUdrSp^a  furnishes  a  much 
nearer  approximation  to  the  MaJiarpha  of  Ptolemy,  which  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  the  same  with  Meliapw,  or  St.  Thom6. 

The  name  of  the  ox  that  falls,,  and  is  lefl  behind,  is  in  all  the  books,  San- 
Moaiot  wiicace  the  Arabic  Skmrehfh  j  theie  of  thejackal%  JDwtetoand 
JXwwan(ifct>  alteed  to  KaSta  and  Jkmuma,  TheUon  it  nniftrnly  tenned  in 
the  Sanscrit  P'mgalaka ;  the  Arabic  leaves  him  unnamed. 

The  first  storj',  in  all  the  Hindu  books  is,  "  the  monkey  and  the  timber."  It 
is  the  second,  in  the  Arabic.  The  story  of  "  the  man,  who  could  not  avoid  his 
destiny,"  related  by  the  merchant's  servant,  is  an  addition ;  being,  however, 
giaftod  npon  a  vena^  in  Ae  original,  whidk  incolcatee  the  irreM 
fitfe.  **  What  &te  peotecta,  ia  feaft^thoqghitbe  nnwatched^  ahdthatwhidi 
is  guarded  with  the  greatest  precaution,  if  destiny  defend  it  not,  will  surdjr 
be  destroyed.  One  who  is  lefl  without  a  guardian,  in  a  forest,  shall  escape 
with  life  f  whilst  another  perishes  in  the  house,  and  in  spite  of  every  care." 

There  is  a  very  great  variety  in  the  diflBsnnt  manuscripts,  in  the  passages 
IhatMow.  The£ii«^pedMahatalsoihe8toiyof**theDogand  theAas^" 
which  is  not  fiwnd  in  the  Paneha  2Vnln«^  KaBb^Damana^  or  Vrikat  Katki : 
the  next  story,  in.  all  dieie  thre^  hAug  **  the  Fox  and  Ilnini>"  whidi  the 
HitbpacUia  omits. 

The  Hiidpadeia  has  again  the  story  of  "  the  Cat  and  the  Lion,"  in  which 
It  diftrs  from  all  the  rest;  whilst  the  PoncAa  Ton^  has  the  stoiy  of  *'i)aR/!tfa^ 
noMVchaafe  of  FmUkmdm,*'  which  doea  not  oocur  in  the  Aiabk;  The 
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merchant  incurs  tiie  diipleMiin  of  die  tweeper  of  the  palace }  wiw  ia  re" 

venge,  mutters  insinuations  against  his  character,  for  the  king  to  overhear. 
When  questioned  farther,  he  pretends  not  to  know  what  he  has  uttered,  and 
to  have  talked  in  his  sleep  :  the. insinuations,  however,  produce  tlieir  effect. 
When  the  merchant  has  discovered  the  cause  of  his  disgrace,  and  reconciled 
the  menial  Ginttka,  the  htter  takes  an  opportunity  of  veDttng  an  insinua^ 
tkm  against  the  king  himself,  so  wholly  absurd,  that  tiw  prinee  is  eoovinoed, 
his  servant  prattles  unmeaningly,  and  he  acknowledges  the  merchant's  inno- 
cence. The  object  of  this  story  is  to  shew,  that  the  meanest  individuals^  about 
the  person  of  a  prince,  are  not  to  be  otientled  with  impunity. 

The  story  of  "  the  goblin,  Ghantakamot"  is  peculiar  to  the  Hii6padeia. 
That  of  **  KandarpakUu,**  agiees  in  the  g«Mial  conned  althoqgfa  not  iii  the 
first  perl^  mth  the  adventures  of  "DiM  Soma,**  in  thePmcA*  ToMra,  which 
latter  is  precisely  ifollowcd  in  the  story  of  the  Nasika,  or  religious  man,  in  the 
Kalila  Darmna  ;  and  Tahid,  in  tlie  Anvari  Soheili.  One  of  the  incidents  of 
this  story  has  attracted  extraordinary  admiration,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
endlessly  varied  copies,  and  modifications  of  it,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  West:  the  loss  of  hw  nose  by  the  confidante^' and  its 
supposed  xeooveiy  by  the  intriguante^  Ibr  whom  she  had  been  sabetituted, 
affording  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  wife's  innocence,  imposing  upon  her 
husband,  has  In-en  retold  in  a  vast  mimber  of  ways.  It  is  repeated,  with 
diflerent  degrees  of  nioditication,  in  the  "  Roman  and  Turkisli  Tales,"  in 
the  "  Decameron  of  Boccacio,"  **  The  NoveUe  of  Malespini,"  "  The  Cent 
NouoeOee,"  «*  The  Chemu  Coupfy,^'  a  fiiblieau,  by  Guerin,  in  the  *<  OuUet  of 
La  Fontaine^**  in  the  **  Women  pleased,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,'*  and  in 
"  The  Guardian  of  Massinger."  The  stoiy  itself,  as  told  in  the  Ilitdpadesa, 
has  been  versified  by  Hoppner ;  and,  as  narrated  in  the  Anvari  Sokeiii,  it 
has  been  rendered  into  Kuglish  verse,  by  Atkinson. 

The  next  story,  in  the  Pancha  TatUra,  is  omitted  in  all  the  worki^  derived 
firom  ihia  otiginttL  It  is,  however,  a  wdl  known  story,  bei^g  the  same  as 
Malak and  SKrm'va.  the  Persian  Talel^  and  the Labmirer  and  Flying  Car  in 
(he  additional  stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  It. is  also  narrated,  with 
some  variation,  in  the  Vrthat  Kalhd.  The  Muhammcdan  contrivance  of  a 
box,  and  the  personi6cation  of  Muhammed,  arc  rather  clumsy  substitutes 
for  the  fiction  of  the  original,  in  which  the  adventurer,  in  love  with  a 
prinoesib  personates  Vtdum,  and  rides  on  a  wooden  representation'  of  Gm4i9 
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guided  hy  u  pin,  and  moving  by  magic,  the  prototype  of  the  flying  steed  of 
Magellan;  "  the  woodious  hone  cf  bciM,  on  whkfa  the  Tartar  Idng  did 
ridc^'*  and  other  tdf-nioviiig  machines  of  cdebrity,  in  oriental  and  chivakic 

romance. 

The  story  of  "  the  G6pi  and  her  two  lovers,"  is  here  peculiar  to  the 
HMpadesa  ;  but  it  is  familiar  to  European  story-telling.  It  is  the  third  of  the 
three  fabliaux,  De  ia  Mauvaise  Fcnime,  and  occurs  in  Le  Roman  des  Sept 
Sages,  and  the  Novelle  of  BandellOk  Boccado^  Samoviaob  and  other  ainilar 
coUoctioQSt 

The  next  story  of  "The  Two  Crows,"  is  common  to  all  the  collections  j 
as  is  that,  interwoven  with  it,  of  "  The  Crane,  or  Swan,  killed  by  the  Crab." 
This  portion  of  the  oripnal  has  been  made  great  use  of  by  the  author  of 
the  Bahar  DauiJi,  wiio  has  compiled  bis  story  oi  "  The  Mouse  and  Prince 
of  Ohilan,"  almost  wholly  of  extracta  fiom  the  Paacka  TaiUrtu  This  por* 
tion  of  the  latter  work  oontains  a  quotataon  of  some  intersst;  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  HindoSi  It  is  a  passage  from  the  astronomical  writings  of 
Var.uiamiiiira,  and  occurs,  without  variation,  in  the  two  best  manuscripts 
of  the  original.  This  citation  is  justly  considered,  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  as  a 
proof  of  tite  astronomer's  priority  to  the  composition  of  the  Pancha  Tantra, 
and  a  saliafiictory  corroboration  of  other  aigumenta^  ftvouraUe  to.  bis  exis- 
tence^ at  the  time  usually  asngoed  to  him,  in  the  fifth  oentny  of  the 
Christian  era.* 

A  striking  proof  occurs  here,  also,  of  the  more  exact  correspondence 
between  the  Pancha  Tantra  and  Kalila  Damuna,  than  between  the  iattci- 
and  Hitdpadesa,  In  the  story  of  "  The  Two  Crows,"  the  interwoven  story 
in  both,  the  former  worlu,  Isthatof  **  The  Crane^  or  Swan,  killed  by  the 
Crab  and  it  is  not  till  the  apdogue  of  the  Crows  is  dosed,  that  the 
•*  Lion  led  into  a  Snare  by  the  Hare,"  occurs.  In  the  HU6padisa  the  first 
is  omitted,  and  the  second  put  in  its  place;  and  instead  of  a  Hare,  the 
beguiler  of  the  forest  monarch,  is  an  old  Stag.  The  story  of  "  The  Crab 
and  (Vaca)  Crane,"  is  not  found  in  the  Hilopadesa  earlier  than  the  last 
section,  or  SamtU,  to  whidi  several  of  the  Abies,  belonging  to  this  part  of 
thePoncAa  limin,  are  transferred^ 

The  next  story, "  The  Flea,  the  Bug,  and  the  King,"  is  omitted  fhrn  the 
HUopaddsa,  It  occurs  in  the  KaUa  Dmnana,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same 


•  As.  Re«.  IX.  S64,  and  Hiadu  Algebra,  Intood.  AIm  Ftaflwe  to  Saawril  Dictiomiy,  sir. 
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atdm.  The  adventam  of  the  Jackall»  who  fUb  into  the  dyer's  yttttUt  wa/t 
given  ia  the  AnUc  vmioo.  Th»y  are  told  in  the  HuipMQ,  but  m  & 
different  lection,  Aat  of  Vigraha,  or  war.  They  are  dao  copied  in  the 

BaharDamsh. 

The  next  story  of  "  The  Lion  with  his  three  Ministers  (^tlie  Tiger,  Crow, 
and  Jackali),  and  the  Camel,"  whom  they  ensnare  and  destroy,  holds  the 
Mune  plaoe  in  the  Paneto  TmUn,  and  JEofib  DoMana.  It  is  biied/  told 
mthe  HMpadUtt,  botin  the  SmufAl aection,  or  Chapter  on  Benoe. 

The  ensuing  story  of  the  Tittibha  occurs  in  all  the  three  woiks,  in  the 
same  place;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  its  internal  arrangements.  Tn 
the  Hitdpadeia,  it  includes  no  other  apologue  whatever ;  in  tlie  Ka/jlu  DamanOf 
only  one^  **  The  Tortoise  and  the  Geeae  in  the  raticha  Tanlrut  it  compre* 
bends  tte:  ** The  Tortoise  and  the  Geese;"  '*The  three Fiahes;"  *«The 
Elephant*  destroyed  by  the  Sparrow,  the  Woo^ecker,  the  fly,  and  the 
Frog;"  "The  Swan,  creeping  Plant,  and  Fowler;"  and  **  The  Run  killed  by 
the  Lion."  In  the  KuliUi  Damana,  tlie  first,  as  observed,  occurs  in  the  same 
place,  the  second  somewhat  earUer,  aiui  the  other  three  are  omitted.* 

In  the  HUdjMidcsa,  the  two  first  occur  in  the  fourth  section  j  the  other 
three  are  wauling* 

The  story  of  the  TUtibha,  or  TUtmit  is  one  of  the  decisive  proofs  of  the 

Indian  origin  of  these  fables.  The  personified  ocean,  or  Vartda,  and  Garuda, 
the  bird  of  Vishnu,  are  inadequately  represented  by  the  Vakil  al  Behr  and 
the  Anka^  the  king  and  lord  of  the  feathered  race.  But  the  name  of  the 
bird  is  alone  auflScient  The  I'iiawe,  altbougli  it  is  found  in  the  Arabic 
lexio(m%  and  n  and  to  be  n  spedea  of  the  ITd^fhaa  very  little  appearance 
of  an  Arabic  term  ;  nor  can  it  be  resolved  to  any  satisfactory  root  It  is, 
therefore,  probably  only  a  transcript  of  the  Sanscrit  Tittibha,  Bengali 
TUtibh,  and  Hindi  TWhiri ;  the  names*  throughout  India,  for  akind  of  Smd- 


*  Tbejr  Sppw  to  hftve  btenwinliBg  in  Mr.  Sotbeby'i  copy  of  the  Paneha  Tontra^— H.T.C. 

t  The  KM  if  described  u  a  bird  fiequenting  watery  places.  Oolitn  and  Meniiialu  explaio 
(Hii^JCM^  Cftt  4S*lamb«e  i imOi<  magnitudlne  et  fonn4,  qnc  gregatkn  voUt ;  et  e  longlnqiM  aqiHB 
petere  novit,  voccin,  knttd,  edens,  unde  illi  nomen.  There  are  (aid  alto  to  ho  two  kind*,  one  much 
iwger  tluu)  the  otiier.    Uurckhardt,  in  his  Travels  in  Syria,  calls  the  Katta  a  species  of  partridge, 

flocks,  that  the  Arab  boys  often  kill  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  throwing  a  stick  at  them.  The 
TStoiMa  is  encountered  in  numerous  flocks,  but  is  in  size  unlike  either  a  pigeon  or  a  partridge,  and 
isavatydUbNBtlM. 
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p^er,*  very  numerous  on  the  nndy  banks  and  shores  of  rivers.  The 
strutting  gait  of  this  bird  is  supposed,  universally,  to  indicate  his  inordinate 
conceit ;  ami  thciicc  the  appropriate  selection  of  him,  in  the  story,  as  de- 
fying the  sea.  This  characteristic  is  so  commonly  attributed  to  the  Tittibkot 
tlui^it  ia  proveAMlty  Mud  to  deep  on  its  back,  tvilli  its  legs  upwards,  to 
prevent  tiie  aky  firom  falling; 

This  section  of  the  Hitdpadeia,  or  Mitra  B/teda,  contains  no  more  apo* 
logues,  but  follows  that  of  The  Birds  and  Sea,  with  the  engagement 
between  the  Lion  and  the  Bull,  and  tlie  death  of  the  latter.  In  the  Fancha 
Tantra,  the  Kalila  Damaiia,  and  VrViat  Kat'hd^  the  Jackalis  converse  to- 
gether, dtinng  the  contett,  and  nanate  levenl  ttofies.  Hie  fint^  in  the  for- 
mer woik,  ia  that  of  the  lion  tricked  oat  of  tlw  Gamei's  fledibj  tlie  J^dtallt 
which  is  not  related  in  any  of  the  rest,  beii^  veiy  like  that  4^  The  Lion, 
his  Ministers,  and  the  Camel,  noticed  above. 

A  small  cluster  of  stories  occurs  in  the  Pancha  Tantra,  which  are  all 
omitted  in  the  other  works.  Tliey  are  peculiarly  Hindu  ;  and,  as  novelties 
afllMtiing  some  relief  to  the  diy  detail  hitherto  pui«ied»  we  ihall  tnmdale 
them. 

**  Inj^fifcn^  the  capital  of  K6Sald,f  reigned  nmonarch  of  great  qplendour 

and  power,  named  Purushottama.  On  one  occasion,  the  Governor  of  the 
Forests  camo  and  announced  to  him,  that  the  woodland  chiefs  were  all  in 
a  state  of  rebellion,  instigated  and  headed  by  Vindutaxa,  the  liaja  of  the 
Findl^thUlB.  The  king  aent  Us  chief  miniafeer  BiLABBAona,  to  qudl  liw 
rebeb. 

**  When  Balabhadra  was  gone,  there  came  to  the  capital,  at  the  close  of 
the  rains,  a  Sramatiak-a,^  or  mendicant  of  the  BaudtFha  religion,  who,  by 
his  skill  in  divination,  his  knowledge  of  hours,  omens,  aspects,  and  as- 
censions, his  dexterity  in  solving  numbers,  answerii^  questions,  and  detect- 


•  The  Tatikrd  or  TatM  (Suuc.  TUtitka)  h  •  Jacanti.  the  Parra  GoensU  of  Gmelin,  or  Tringtt 
GocoM  «r  LsAni.  See  Am.  Diet.  p.  125,  and  Hunter's  Hind.  Diet.  1. 514— H.T.C. 

t  The  province  of  Oude  and  ks  capital,  tlM  HMiaM  Fainbad,  is  <— Ity  iitsiaMid  with  |h» 
ancieDt  dty,  in  popular  belief. 

%  TteaailMriijrerteJDMUBwwMh^pemtsfeBTOailH^  thalnte  oT 

As  noden  province  of  Oude  :  on  inscriptioD  found  St  Btiiiapur  ia  the  Chai's-ghar  district,  dated 
fclimrtffiifi  781,  or  AJ>.  869,  atatea  that  province  tobsdipcndeiit  upon  the  Mverei|;n  QiK6$'ali. 

sws ti  the  rmulM  Trntnt  aad  d>at,  hiwt,  the  latter  Jo—  fahlwidit  sWiliiiw  toaiid 
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ing  tbingi  covertly  ooocealed,  and  his  proficiency  in  all  similar  branches  of 
knowledge,  acquired  such  fame  and  influence,  that  it  might  be  said  he  had 
purchased  the  country,  and  it  was  his  own.  The  report  of  his  reputation  at 
last  reached  the  liing,  wlio  sent  lor  him,  and  treating  hira  with  great 
civility,  asked  biih  irhether  it  was  trae^  that  sages  could  teH  tiw  destinies  of 
othefs.  The  mendicant  fepHed,  Your  Majesty  will  know  by  the  result 
They  then  entered  into  conversation,  in  which  he  so  entertained  the  king 
that  his  daily  society  became  indisponsible. 

"One  day  he  absented  himself  from  court ;  and  on  the  next,  wlien  he  made 
his  appearance,  he  accounted  for  his  absence,  by  stating  that  lie  had  been 
upon  a  visit  to  Ftoulise ;  and  that  the  deities  had  sent  by  hfan  tinir  compli- 
ments  .to  the  king.  The  ki^g  was  snnple  mougfa  to  believe  him,  and  was 
filled  with  astODishment  and  delight  His  admiration  of  this  marvellous 
faculty  so  engrossed  lils  thoughts,  that  tlie  duties  of  his  state,  and  the 
pleasures  of  his  ];alace,  were  equally  neglected.  ' 

"  Things  were  in  this  condition,  when  the  valiant  Balabhadra,  having  re- 
duced dM  forest  chi^Uins  to  obedience,  returned.  To  his  suiprise,  his 
found  die  king  in  a  dose  conference  with  a  naked  mendicant;  instead  of 
being,  as  usual,  surrounded  by  his  ministenk  *  Having  ascertained  from  the 
latter,  the  pretensions  of  the  ascetic,  he  approached  the  monarch,  and  in- 
quired, if  what  he  had  heard  of  the  mendicant's  celestial  visit,  was  truth. 
The  king  assured  him  that  it  was,  and  tlie  ascetic  oSej^d  to  satisfy  the 
general's  apparmit  scepticism,  by  dqNurtinjg  fhr  Siea^  in  his  presence. 
With  this  intentt  the  king  and  hk  eourtiera  accompanied  the  l^namanoka  to 
his  cell,  whidi  he  entered,  and  closed  the  door.  AAer  some  delay,  Bala- 
BHADRA  inquired  of  the  king  when  they  were  to  see  the  mendicant  again. 
He  answered,  ♦  have  patience  j  the  sage  upon  these  occasions  quits  his 
earthly  body,  and  assumes  an  ethereal  person,  with  which  alone  he  can 
approach  Iwdb&'s  heaven.'  *  If  diis  is  the  cas^'  replied  Balabhadba,  *  bring 
wood  and  fir^  and  let  us  bum  his  cell'*  'Why  so^'  asked  the  king.  <$o 
please  your  Msjesty,'  answered  the  general,  •  by  consuming  the  earthly  body 
of  the  ascetic,  we  shall  prevent  his  re^assuming  it,  and  then  your  Majesty  will 
always  have  an  angelical  personage  in  your  company.  A  case  of  this  kind  is 
well  known. 

***lnS^agr1kidmtiiuBr^UmmnMmedDivaSarmd.  He  had  no  children,* 
a  sutyect  of  bitter  afflictiim  to  his  wife,  who  could  not  look  upon  a 
neighbour's  in&nt  without  tears.   At  last  her  husband  deiiredher  to  desist 
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from  farther  lamentation,  as  by  the  efficacy  of  some  mystic  words,  he  had 
secured  her  having  a  son  of  eminent  beauty,  and  auspicious  destiny.  Highly 
delighted  with  this  prophecy  (indications  of  tiie  fulfilment  of  which  &oon 
b^n  to  appear),  the  Brdkman*s  wife  anticipated  eagerly  the  period  of  her 
deUveiy .  What  Aerefore  was  her  niri^M^  and  tite  horror  of  her  atteodanti^ 
when  the  offspring,  so  anzioudy  sighed  for,  and  impataeaUy  expected 
proved  to  be  a  snake.  The  assistants  exclaimed,  let  the  monster  be  de- 
stroyed:  but  the  parent,  with  maternal  affection,  interfered  to  preserve  her 
progeny,  and  carefully  protected  and  reai  cd  the  snake. 

**  After  a  timc^  the  niiptiBl  ftstivals  of  a  neiglibour*8  son  awoke  the  envy  of 
Dioa  Sarmfin  wife,  and  the  repraadied  her  husband  for  not  having.tiioiig^t 
of  »  suitable  match  for  their  child*  He  replied,  I  would  do  ap^  if  I  could 
get  admittance  to  Pdtdld,  and  present  my  supplications  to  Vasuki.*  I 
do  not  think  any  other  so  great  a  fool,  as  to  wed  his  daughter  to  a  son  like 
thine.  Finding,  however,  his  wife  was  sadly  distressed,  lie  proposed,  in 
order  to  divert  her  thoughts,  that  they  diould  travel}  and  equipping  them* 
.  selves  plentifiiNy  for  their  jonmeyt  they  set  out  After  some  months,  they 
arrived  at  a  city,  named  Bhattafiagar,  where  they  were  hospitably  received 
and  entertained,  on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  by  an  acquaintance.  In  the 
morning  the  Jirdfiman'x  friend  asked  him  why  he  had  come,  and  whither  he 
was  going.  The  Brdhnuin  told  him  he  was  in  search  ol  a  wife  for  his  son  j 
OD  which  the  other  offered  him  bis  own  daughter,  a  girl  of  great  beauty,  and 
insisted  on  his  taking  her  away  with  him.  Accordin^y,  Diva  Sarmd  rt- 
turned  to  his  own  city,  with  his  destined  daughter-in-law.  VVhen  the 
people  of  the  city  saw  her,  they  opened  their  eyes  in  admiration  of  her  grace 
and  loveliness,  and  asked  her  attendants,  how  they  could  think  of  sacrificing 
such  a  jewel  of  a  girl  to  a  serpent  Their  words  filled  her  servants  with 
distress,  and  they  were  urgent  with  the  damsel  to  effect  her  escape.  She 
refhaed,  saying.  It  must  not  be ;  there  are  three  thii^  which  are  final 
from  the  first :  The  command  of  a  king,  the  vow  of  an  ascetic,  and  the  gil\ 
of  a  maiden.  That  too  which  is  previously  resolved  by  destiny,  cannot  iSul 
to  be,  as  it  happened  to  Pushpaka,  and  the  Gods. 

**  The  maiden's  attendants  now  asked  her,  who  Pushpaka  was,  and  abe  thus 
proceeded* 
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"  Pushpaka  was  the  favourite  parrot  of  Indra,  a  bird  erf"  wonderfiil  beau^', 
extraordinary  abilities,  and  prodigious  learning.  One  day  he  was  perched 
odIndra's  haiid,  and  was  repeating  the  hymns  of  the  I  'edas,  when  Yama  ar-i 
rived.  The  parrot  inmediately  flew  away  abruptly.  The  Deities  afterwards 
asked  bim,  why  he  had  withdrawn ;  he  lepfied,  how  oould  hefiice  the  de> 
Btroyer  of  life.  The  Deities,  in  order  to  remove  his  feaiii  aiBUffed  faun  that 
they  would  protect  him  j  and,  prevailing  on  him  to  accompany  them,  they 
returned  to  Yama,  and  begged  him,  at  their  intercession,  to  abstain  from  ever 
taking  away  tlie  life  of  the  parrot.  Yama  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  referred  them  to  KAui  C^meX  to  whoaa  tbcj  accord- 
ingly repaired,  lime  r^brred  them  to  Death,  who,  he  aaid,  was  at  hand  i 
and  they  hastened  to  prefer  their  suit  to  him.  They  no  sooner  encountered 
the  grisly  terror,  than  the  parrot  fell  dead.  Exceedingly  distressed  and  per- 
plexed by  this  accident,  they  returned  to  Y'ama,  and  inquired  of  him  what  it 
meant ;  he  replied,  that  Fate  bad  fixed  the  parrot's  life,  and  that  no  care  on 
tiieir  parts  wonldhave  been  of  any  avaiL 

Thetelbve*  I  wf^  whatever  is  ibradoamed  by  destiny,  cannot  fail  to 
come  to  pass. 

"  In  this  manner  she  resisted  their  persuasions,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 
She  performed  her  duties  diligently,  feeding  her  serpent-husband  during  the 
day  with  milk,  and  keeping  him  iu  her  chamber  at  night,  in  a  spacious  basket. 
One  night  she  was  afansed  by  the  appcenmoe  «f  n  man  in  her  chasAer*  and 
jumpmgiqvlntenWfSherantotiMdoor  tonMke  heresoqie.  The  )^enMi 
called  to  lier  to  sto|»,  and  dismiss  her  fears,  as  he  was  her  husband ;  and^  to 
assure  her,  reassumed  his  ophitic  form,  and  crawled  into  the  basket,  whence^ 
immediately  after,  he  again  issued,  in  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  human 
adolescence,  and  glittering  witli  gold  and  gems. 

**  In  the  nomii^  DtvA  SabhA;  who  had  observed  what  was  going  forward^ 
eppraacfaed  the  basket  befeee  his  son  was  risen,  and  sdnng  the  deserted 
sidn  of  the  snake,  threw  it  into  the  fire ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  youth 
was  constrained  to  adhere  to  his  natural  figure,  and  continued  ever  after  to 
constitute  the  pride  of  his  parents,  and  tiie  liappiness  of  his  family.* 

*'  The  king  o(Jif6d'hyd  having  heard  this  narrative  from  Balabuaora,  hesi- 
tated no  longer  to  ftUowfab  advice,  "nieniendieanlfs  cell  was  therefore  in- 
medutely  set  on  fire^  and  he  porished  indie  Hames.** 
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The  next  story  in  tlie  Pancha  Tantra,  and  KalUa  Damana,  is  that  of  The 
Mookejra  and  Fire>fly ;  and  the  muiui  is  stated  precisely  to  the  same  effect 
in  bodi^  that  it  is  abnird  to  tiy  t»  bend  a  itubboni  tree,  or  prove  *  swotd 
uponaatone. 

The  story  of  Dhakma  Buddhi  and  Dcshta  Buddui,  the  honest  man  and 
tlie  rogue,  as  narrated  in  the  Pancha  Tanira,  is  faithfully  followed  in  the  Ara- 
bic, with  tlie  exception  of  an  interwoven  story,  omitted  in  llu-  latit  r.  It  is 
the  itory  of  the  Vaca,  or  Crane^  who  tempted  the  Ichneumon  to  destroy  the 
Snake,  and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  same.  The  stoiy  occurs  in  the 
SmtPM  section  of  the  Hitipadiia. 

The  witty  story  of  The  Rats  who  eat  iron,  and  the  Hawks  that  carry  off 
children,  is  the  next  in  the  Pancha  Tanfra,  and  KalUa  Damana.  It  is  the 
last  of  the  section  in  the  latter  ;  but  we  have  a  few  more  stones  in  the  fonner 
work,  as  the  story  of  The  Two  Parrots  who  learned  respectively  harsh  and 
gentle  phraseoiegy,  according  to  tlieir  natural  disporitions,  to  prove  that 
OMrits  and  defects  are  innate. 

The  next  story  agrees,  in  name,  with  the  last  in  the  Kalila  Damana,  being 
that  of  The  King's  Son  and  his  (Companions  :  the  resemblance,  however, 
proceeds  no  farther,  the  incidents  being  quite  different,  although  some,  if 
not  all,  of  those  in  the  Arabic  tale,  are  to  be  found  in  other  Sanscrit  works. 
In  the  PmmAo  TwUra,  a  Wnce,  a  WaiaUi^a,  and  a  Merchant's  Son,  passthdr 
dajrs  togedier  in  the  woods  aadgroves,huating,  riding  on  hoises,or  elephanti^ 
driving  cars,  and  practising  archery.  Tlieir  fatliers  reproach  them  for  their 
neglectof  their  several  duties  ;  and,  in  resentment,  they  determine  to  leave 
their  home.  They  go  to  Ruhdmkhaki,  (Adam's  Teak  in  Ceylon),  where  they 
find  each  a  gem  of  great  price  ;  and  to  preserve  it,  on  their  way  back,  through 
the  focestib  where  laj  the  PhOlk,  or  Villages,  of  the  EhiOas,  they  swallow 
the  gemsi  and  then  convey  them  hoaae  in  safety,  although  th^  narrowly 
escape  being  ripped  open  by  the  PallipaJt,  or  chief  of  the  foresters. 

The  Prince  acquires  a  sovereignty  of  his  own,  and  leaving  to  his  two 
friends  the  direction  of  affairs,  amuses  himself  in  his  palace,  after  his  own 
ftahion.  He  has  a  pet  Monkey,  as  it  is  said  **  Parrots,  Pheasants,  Pigeons, 
Monkeys,  and  thdr  like^  are  naturally  the  especial  favourites  of  Kings.*' 
This  Monkey  he  sets  to  watch  him,  as  hesleeps  in  apavillion,  in  his  garden. 
A  troublesome  bee  settles  on  the  nince's  face,  in  spite  of  the  Monkey's 
pains  to  drive  him  off,  till  the  latter,  highly  incensed,  snatches  up  his  master's 
sword,  and,  making  a  blow  at  tiie  bee,  cuts  off  the  Raja's  head. 
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This  apologue,  therefore,  is  a  very  old  acquaintance,  die  moral  k  the  lame : 
a  aenaible  fbe  is  preftnbte  to  a  foolish  fliend.*  The  death  of  Sahjivaka, 
the  grief  of  the  Liun,  and  the  councils  of  the  Jackalls*  dose'tiu^  the  first  and 

longest  division  of  tlie  Pancha  Tcmira,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corre- 
sponding sections  of  the  Kalila  Damana,  Hitopades  a,  and  Vriliat  Katha.  This 
first  section,  according  to  the  original  enumeration,  comprehends  thirty-one 
storie8.f 


SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  ACQUiSlHON  01-  l  UIENDS. 

The  Mitra  Prdpti,X  or  acquisition  of  friends,  is  the  same  as  the  Milra 
iMbha  of  the  Hitopade.ia,  witli  the  difference,  only,  of  transposition.  It 
is  the  same  also  as  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Kalila  Damana :  the  sixth 
being  a  probable  addition  of  the  translator,  who,  in  his  idea  of  poetical 
justice  has  put  Damana  upon  his  trisl,  and  oondemned  him  to  'death ; 
occurrences  not  hinted  at  in  the  Hindu  work.  Neither  have  we  the  few 
narratives  that  occur  in  his  section ;  nor  are  the  moral  remark^  or  the 
judicial  proceedings,  of  a  Hindu  complexion. 

The  Mitra  Prdpti  opens  like  the  Mitra  Ldbha,  with  the  description  of  the 
scene  of  action,  placed  by  both  in  the  South,  with  this  variety,  that  the 
one  states  it  to  lie  oo  the  banks  of  die  GMAnsrr,  and  the  other,  that  it  was 
not  veiy  &r  from  the  dtj  PramaddrSf^am,  The  Crow,  or  Raven,  Lagkt' 
paUmaka,  opens  the  business  in  all  the  copies.  The  fowler  is  very  minutely 
desciibed  in  the  Pancha  Tantra,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  living  by 
bird-catching,  of  an  uncouth  figure,  with  splay  feet,  and  clumsy  hands ; 
round  as  a  ball ;  sturdy,  though  advanced  in  years ;  clad  in  red  garments, 
widi  his  hidr  bound  into  a  knot  on  his  head,  carrying  a  net  and  stalS 
followed  bj  dogs :  in  short,  he  looked  like  Destinj  with  the  fiital  noose } 


*  The  form  ftmiliar  to  ur  Ib  the  ^^tory  of  the  Gaidw,tiia  BHr,aad  Um  Vlf,bi  whidl  it 

occur*  in  the  jinvarn  SoheUi,  and  Ayar  Danith, 

f  In  Mr.  Sotbebjr's  copy,  only  twcaqr-ii».-  ILT.C. 
II  itabo  iMd  tefph^Mf;' «y(b  ^  tiM  MBM  inpot 
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like  the  personiflcalion  of  Sin ;  like  the  heart  of  iniquity ;  like  the  monitor 

of  the  wicked ;  like  the  friend  of  Death."  This  description  is  reduced  to 
"  like  fate,"  in  the  Hitdpadesa  ;  and  in  the  Arabic,  to  "  ill  looks,  and  the 
net  and  the  sta£" 

The  HUipodiia  ii  aingular  in  the  stoiy  told  by  CkUngAea,  of  «The 
TnveDer  and  the  Tiger,**  t6  diasiiade  the  Pigeons  fiom  descending  on  the 
grain.  The  Pmdla  Ton/ro,  again,  is  alone  in  the  story,  told  by  the  same^  to 
recommend  unanimity,  of  '*  the  Fantnda,"  a  bird  with  two  necks,  one  of 
refusing  to  part  with  a  share  of  nectar,  the  other  swallowed  poison,  and 
the  bird  died. 

The  -olher  eirenmatnices  of  tiiii  atory  are  continned,  alike  in  all, 
to  the  fimnatkm  of  the  fiiendahip  hetlreen  the  Ba^  and  the  Crow;  but 

the  discussion  is  much  more  protracted,  and  contains  much  more  ma^ 
ter,  peculiarly  Hindu,  in  the  Panchn  Tantra,  than  in  either  of  the  other 
works.  The  Rat  replies  to  the  Crow's  protestatioDs,  "  I  have  no  faith  in 
your  oaths }  as  it  is  said,  '  Put  no  faith  in  a  ibe,  who  even  has  vowed  friend- 
ship to  you :  VaiTBA  was  killed  by  Imdba,  in  qiite  of  his  rdteratod 
oadis.'*  Again,  *  An  enemy  of  the  Gods  is  not  to  be  destroyed  until 
he  places  trust  in  them.  The  embryo  of  Dm  was  destroyed  by  Imdba, 
only  when  she  ceased  to  fear  him.'  " 

In  another  passage  we  have  allusions  to  some  traditions,  which  are 
but  little  known.-— 

**  He  that  observes,  *  I  niight  say,  I  abound  widi  amiable  qualities,  and  no 
one  can  be  inclined  to  do  nw  harm,'  speaiks  timt  which  is  ridiculous.  It  u 
related  that  the  valuable  life  of  PAn'ini  (the  grammarian)  was  destroyed 
by  a  lion ;  and  an  elephant  demolished  the  sage  Jaimini,  though  he 
composed  the  Mimdnsd ;  an  alligator  killed  the  harmonious  Pingala 
(the  first  writer  on  Prosody),  on  the  sea-shore.  Of  what  estimation  is 
gamu,  wUfa  Irrational  and  ftrodous  brutes.'* 

Although  the  ugumentSb  on  eithnr  sade^  are  continued  Cat  several  p^gesb 
tliey  are  not  intermixed  with  any  narrative  illustration  in  the  Pancha 
Tantra,  cx  KalUa-Dammuu  On  the  contrary,  the  £2i/(i{w<^itf  inserts  here 


•  TheMocyitiutinMdinwvcndortbe/^fitiiW^SDdualludcdtoint^  As.Rm^ 
vol.  viii,  p.  397. 
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tlie  stotiMof  the  Antelope  and  the  Jackall;  and  the  Crow,  the  CM^  ■act 

the  Vulture.  Afterwards,  the  several  works  proceed  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
the  visit  of"  the  Rat  and  the  Crow,  to  Mcmfhxira^  the  Tortoise}  to  whom, 
and  the  Crow,  Hiromyaka^  the  Rat,  related  his  adventures. 

The  commeoeelneiit  <tf  tiib  iloiy  is  the  lune  in  aO*  bat  the  Atalnc 
veraion  here  is  liligtilaily  deie.  11iefli(i([p«fifla  alone  iniects  tiie  itoiy  of 
the  yoQng  wife^  who  took  her  husband  by  the  hair,  and  embmced  him,  to 
favour  the  retreat  of  her  lover ;  a  story  well  known  in  Europe,  from  its 
version  by  Mara;uerite  of  Navarre,  in  her  Stratag^me  d'une  ferame  qui 
fit  evader  son  gulani,  lors<^ue  son  mari,  qui  6toit  borgne,  croyoit  le  sur* 
fnendte  avec  eO^'*  isnd  slw  bonowed  it  fiom  tiie  fbit  slocy  of  Hie  Bfau- 
veise  IlMiaie.  ItirasiMide  A  sinilariiBeof  by  ttieSieur  D'Qifille,  Malee* 
pini,  Bandello,  and  other  rvKOMtonrf.  In  place  of  tfais^  the  original,  and 
the  Kalila  Damana  have  the  story  of  tlie  woman,  who  exchanged  picked 
for  unpicked  scsamum  seeds,  including  that  of  the  •*  Forester,  Wild 
Boar,  and  Jackail,"  which  occurs  a  little  iarther  on,  in  the  HititpaeUia,  A 
long  tvain  of  edventun^i  told  of  a  nendianf  s  son,  Ibllows  thi^  in  tihe  FoMhu 
TcaUrOt  only  to  shew  that  s  man  mutt  obtain  die  wealth  tint  b  designed 
for  him  by  fate.  The  dose  of  this  story  is  followed  by  one^  narrated  by 
Mant'/iara,  of  So'.millaka,  a  weaver,  who  is  taught  by  some  Spirits,  that 
wealth  is  to  be  enjoyed,  not  hoarded  ;  and  this  includes  a  story  of  the 
**  Bull  and  the  Jackalis,"  to  inculcate  the  folly  of  absurd  expectations. 
These  two  last  stories  hiw^  bowerav  Imt  Ht^  neri^  and  do  not  occur 
in  the  Acahic*  any  more  than  in  the  WHpatUku  Hie  latter  story,  with 
some  variations*  has  given  rise  to  an  idiomatic  compound  in  the  Bengali 
language ;  and  Bn^xdndapratj/dsa,  indulgence  in  unreasonable  expectation, 
comprises  the  pith  of  this  story ;  the  Bohr,  or  Vu/ia,  a  crane,  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  Jackail  of  the  origind.  A  verse  of  interesting  resemblance 
Mows  the  stories.  Manfhara  says  to  the  Rat,  «  Dismiss  aU  anxiety  re- 
garding your  lost  weal^,  as  it  it  said,  *  He^  to  whom  the  Swan  owes  tier 
white  feathers,  the  Parrot  his  green  hue,  and  the  Faaoodc  his  varisgated 
plumage,  He  will  provide  me  sustenance.'  " 

The  addition  of  the  Antelope  to  the  friendly  society,  occurs  here,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  all.  Tiie  story  of  "  the  Elephant,  liberated  from  his  bonds 
by  the  Hat,  of  which  we  have  a  familiar  veidon  in  the  apologue  of  the 
Rat  and  tiae  Lion,  next  occun  in  the  Pondb  Tetttra.   In  its  pkce^  in  the 
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HMpaddioi  we  have  the  double  story  of  the  Prince,  the  Banker's  Son, 
aod  his  Wife*  and  of  the  Elephant  and  Jackall.  There  is  none  in  the 
KaSla  DmaoHo.  Tbo  thne  works  condude  with  tiie  same  incidsnt,  tbe 
ISisniiaii  of  the  Antelope  from  the  hunter's  snwre,  by  the  nntted  effints  and 

devices  of  the  Tortoise,  the  Crow,  and  the  Bat 

This  Tantra  contains,  in  the  original,  eight  stories.  It  is  more  amply 
illustrated  in  the  I^dpadcia,  than  in  either  of  tl)f  other  two  works. 


SECTION  THIRP. 

IHVBTBRATB  BMIOTT,  OR  WiOt  BETWEEN  CROWS  AKD  OWU. 

The  third  section  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  corresponds  with  the  eighth 
chapter  of  tlie  KtdUa  Dammai  ami  tii*  third  chapter  of  the  BMpadiSa, 
In  the  last  work,  however,  the  hdHgereBt  powen  are  tiie  peacocks  and  tiie 

geese.  Hie  choice  of  the  Pancha  Tantra  is  the  geninne  one,  no  doubt ;  not 
only  from  the  character  of  the  work  itself,  but  its  connection  with  a  parti- 
cular grammatical  rule.  The  S^Uras  of  Pan'ini  afford  a  precept  for  the  use 
of  a  particular  affix,  to  form  derivatives  from  compoimd  terms,  when  enmity 
is  implied}*  and  Ibis  rule  is  exempMed  by  the  form  KdkHUakOp in  vfatdi 

ant^athy  that  mbsists  between  these  birds.  Nov  as  language  precedes 
grammar,  this  rule  was  invented  to  explain  the  purport  of  a  word  already 
in  use ;  and  as  in  all  probability,  this  word  expressed  a  popular  notion  of 
great  antiquity,  its  established  currency  influenced  the  author  of  the  fables 
to  idect  Iher  owl  and  the  crow»  toe  the  purpose  of  his  nairatavet  We  can 
searosly  sappoi^  lliat  it  wasan  aoddenlalehoicek  which  afterwards  gave  rise 
to  the  popular  vsgmmkaot  and  the  introduction  of  the  compooad  UtM  % 
and  which,  consequently,  would  make  the  Pancha  Tantra  tiike  precedence 
in  date  of  the  Suiras  of  Pan'ini.  I  may  also  add,  that  the  substantive 
term  Kdkulukika,  which  PAN'iNt*8  affix  {Bun)  could  form,  appears  very 
rardy,  if  ever,  in  the  JRancAe  TuOra,  Hie  form  used  by  the  aiUiKir  of 
tihafc  work  is  aNie  usually  the  attribulivB^  KdkiMik^fa,  which  is  ftraaed  by  a 
diiftreiit  affix  (Gl^Jb). 


•  JVr.4.3.  186. 
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The  introductory  matter  of  tins  section,  descriptive  of  the  quarrel  between 
theCnmi  and  Owli^  and  die  oooiultatioai  of  tiie  momrdi  of  the  fbmer, 
with  hie.five  miiiiaterq*  comepond  veiy  doedy  ia  13»  Pmcha  UmAv  and 
KaBla  Damanai  although  diey  extend  to  a  greater  length  in  the  formert 

and  contain  some  matters  curious  in  themselves,  and  reflecting  light  on 
several  Hindu  peculiarities  :  amongst  these,  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
officers  of  state,  who  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  relied  upon  with  confidence, 
w  quoted  fhrni  the  MaMUidrat,  the  8Md  Pana,  in  which  NAbsda,  it  is 
said,  cooonnttoicated  tiieir  namea  to  Tin>*Bi8RT^faA.  The  liill  detail  ia,  how* 
ever,  not  given  in  that  work,  but  the  passage  does  occur,  and  the  reference 
indicates,  at  any  rate,  the  exiatoioe  of  the  MaUiMrat,  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  Pancfia  T'antra* 

The  Officers  to  be  distrusted,  are  eighteen. 


1  Mintrf 

2  Pur6hito 

3  StnSpati 

4  Yuvaxija 


The  niSnicter. 
The  royal  chaplaisi  or  ] 

The  general. 

The  young  prince,  aaaodated  in  the  empire,  and 


5  Dw^rika 

6  ADtarva'naika 
7 

8  .Juji[)nia 

9  As'w&d'hyaksha 

10  Gaj«d1iyiiIalMi 

11  K68hid'hyakih»- 
IS  fialfid'hyakflha 

15  Durgvpila 
14  Karap4la 

16  8Uii4«> 


16 


Warden,  or  chamberlain. 
The  tupennteiMlant  of  the  inner  apartmenta. 
A  Mrt    Miaew  of  dw  trnmmHn 
A  master  of  requeata. 
Matter  of  the  hone. 
Mailer  of  dw  abphuta. 
Superintendant  of  the  trcaiiury. 
Ditto  of  the  ibcoaa,  or  periiapa  the  ttoiea. 
The  governor  of  dwftrt. 
Hie  ruler  of  the  prisons. 
The  superintendant  of  the  bonndaiiet,  or  lord  of 
the  marcbet. 

A  courtier. 

The  fortait  chiefs,  and  othera. 


17  PrAtkalta  bhrTtya 

18  Atavik4dhya 

The  fifteen,  naturally  attached  to  the  monarch's  cause,  are 

1  JananI 
S  DCvf 

3  Kanchukf 

4  M41ikii 

5  dmjy^ttm 


The  queen  mother. 

The  confidential  attendant. 
The  chaplat  weaver,  or  florist. 


*  A  Hnilar  liitocoinia  the  BhirM  TmOn. 
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6  Sajyid'hyiUbm  .  t 
«  sWBnwnm 

10  TVnbdbvilMfa 

11  Achirya 

18  Ai)0ft4akiUk» 
IS  SlMni-d^ilalta 

14  Ch'hatrddh&m  - 

15  ViUiwiC 


Tbe  superinteDdant  of  the  beds. 
Hm  nwlogwr,  or  liae  Iteqycr. 

Phyncian. 

The  cupi  or  water-bearer. 
Tlwbe<«l>beaicr. 

The  preceptor. 

llie  capiain  ofthe  ba^gUMd. 


Tbe  iimbtdla-bearer. 

BBOHle  altCDdant  and  aingcr,  Ac.* 


Besides  diese,  spies  wen  m  verjr  effidentiMit  of  the  ancient  Hind6  regime. 
We  have  no  particular  enumeration  of  these,  except  its  being  observ  ed,  that 
for  what  is  going  on  amongst  his  own  party,  the  king's  best  spies  are  the 
physician,  the  astrologer,  and  the  preceptor  i  and  that  men,  who  exhibit 
snakea  and  die  Uke^  ere  die  beet  to  obeervt  tlie  de^gnt  of  the  eoemy. 

Wehevetiieiitbeceaieof  theenmitjr  between  tiieie  ftethered  tribes  re- 
ferred to  the  successful  interference  of  a  crow»  in  pfeventing  the  owl  beiqg 
diosen  king  of  the  birds,  narrated  in  a  similar  manoer  in  the  Pancka  Tantroy 
and  the  Arabic  copy ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  HU6padi$a.  That  work,  however, 
inserts  two  stories,  those  of  the  Birds  and  the  Monkeys,  and  tlie  Ass 
in  a  Tiger's  akin,  (Uie  latter  an  apologue  of  very  wide  drcidation) ;  be- 
ftre  the  etoiy,  conmon  to  all  tinner  of  die  Elephant  and  Hares*  and 
the  ReBectkm  of  the  Moon. 

The  story  of  the  Hare,  the  Sparrow,  and  the  Cat,  does  not  occur  in 
the  lUtbpacUsa,  although  much  of  the  description  of  the  hypocritical  piety 
of  the  Cat  is  copied  in  the  story  of  the  Vulture  and  the  Cat,  in  the  first 
section  of  that  work^  Some  of  the  comments,  however,  are  spared.  It  may 
be  observed,  indeed,  diet  a  mudinMNrededshre  vein  of  satire^  levdled  parti- 
cdariy  at  Mnoes  and  Bevotee^  runs  through  the  PmAa  Tantn,  than 
either  the  KaUla  Damana,  or  HiiopadSia:  thus  the  Hare  observes,  when  he 
sees  the  Cat  away,  as  it  is  said,  "  Trust  not  in  low  persons,  who  exercise  aus- 
terities, for  their  own  nefarious  designs.  Penitents  are  to  be  found  at  holy 
shrines,  whose  only  virtue  is  in  their  vaunts." 

The  stoiy  of  the  Three  Rogues^  who  persuade  the  Brdhmm  that  his 


•  It  is  by  DO  meflnt  certain,  that  all  these  name«  are  rightJj  iataipfetcdt Or  even  ligfally  axtncied 
from  tbe  text;  but  tbe  greater  pan  do  not  admit  of  Uuubt. 
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goat  is  something  else,  and  so  induce  liini  to  leave  it  to  them,  is  the  next  in 
the  Faiiclia  TmUra^  and  Kaliia  Damaiia .-  it  occurs  in  the  last  section  of  the 

An  inddeo^  rather  than  a  storjr,  next  occms  in  Ihe  Pamkn  TaiUra, 
singly ;  that  of  a  Snake  killed  by  Ants.  The  device  adopted  by  the  king 
of  the  Crows,  as  narrated  in  the  Pancha  Tanira,  and  Kalila  Damana,  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  story  of  Zopyrus;  the  councillor  C/«r«7i//rrt  being,  at  his 
own  suggestion,  stripped  of  his  feathers,  and  smeared  with  blood,  and  left  at 
the  ftot  of  llwtra^iniHiicii  state  ho  is  found  by  the  Owl^  and  bnv^ght  to 
their  kng.  the  discussioiis  nganliiigbis  treatniMil^  between  the  Idngand 
his  ministers,  are  to  the  same  purport  in  both  works ;  but  they  are  man  da* 
tailed  in  the  Pancha  Tantra,  and  illustrated  by  very  different  stories. 

The  first  minister,  Rnctdksha,  who  recommends  the  crow's  being  put  to 
death,  narrates,  in  order  to  shew  that  no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  a  re- 
coa<nldi  fi>^  the  story  of  Ae  Snake  and  the  Btdkmrn^t  Son,  compnsiog 
ftbrief apologue  ct  the  Smns  and  the  strange  bird.  Neitherof  these  isin 
the  Aiabioi  or  HMpadiiaf  and  tiiey  may  be  thdrefine  translated : 

•*  In  a  certain  country  dwelt  a  Brahman,  who  reaped  no  benefit  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  grounds.  As  he  was  fejx>sing  one  day  in  the  hot  season, 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he  dreamt  that  he  b^eld  a  large  hooded  snake, 
coiled  upon  an  ant-hill,  at  a  Httle  distanee ;  and  waking  from  bis  dream,  he 
concluded  that  the  snake  must  be  the  tutdaiy  dsity  of  Ae  qwt,  who  wao 
fittle  pleased  with  him,  as  one  from  whom  he  had  never  received  any  ve> 
neration.  The  Brdhman  determined,  therefore,  to  worship  him ;  and  boiling 
some  milk,  he  placed  it  in  a  vessel,  and  carried  it  to  the  ant-hill,  exclaiming 
as  he  laid  the  cup  upon  the  ground,  *  Lord  of  the  soil,  I  have  hitherto  been 
ignorant  of  thy  place  of  residence,  and,  therefore,  only  have  fbrebeme  thy 
wonhip;  fbqgiveny  neg^fenc^  and  accept  my  oUatioo.  So  saying,  he 
left  the  milk  and  went  home.' 

"  When  he  visited  the  ant-hill  on  the  morning  following,  he  found  in  place 
of  the  milk,  a  JEMmtr,*  and  this  was  repeated  daily.  At  last,  the  Brdkmm  faa»> 


•  A  gold  coin.  That  there  existeH  some  connexion  between  thii  and  the  gold  Denarius  of  tht- 
Bomant,  ii  not  improlMible,  a*  has  been  shewn  in  another  pUce.  As.  Res.  XV.   The  indication 
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ing  occasion  to  go  to  the  village,  appointed  his  son  to  present  the  oblation  of 
milk  in  his  absence.  When  the  lad,  upon  the  ensuing  morning,  found  the 
Dindr  as  usual,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  mound  must  be  filled  with  coin  i 
and  that  it  vouldbediemqit  eligiU«  plm  to  IdU  Hi  lerpeo^owMr,  and  aaiw 
at  once  apon  <fa«  whde  treaanre.  Annliig  himsdf,  Aereforep  witii  a  iticl^ 
he  lay  wait  for  the  snake,  as  he  was  lapping  the  milk,  and  atruek  him  on  the 
head.  The  blow  failed  to  kill  the  snake,  and  the  animal,  inflamed  with 
wrath,  bit  the  lad  with  his  poisonous  fangs,  so  that  be  immediately  died.  The 
body  was  burnt  by  his  people,  who  were  at  hand,  and  saw  what  had  chanced. 
Hw  fildierratiiitiedon  tbe  day  following,  aad  when  iie.liad  iMaid  the  caiat 
of  his  aoo's  dealJi,  "was  aaliafied  that  iBbm  eveiit  was  not  unfflerited )  dadaiw; 
ing,  that  the  vital  elements  will  be  ever  snaldiBd  from  those,  who  shew  no 
tenderness  to  those  living  creatures,  that  repair  to  them  for  preservation,  as 
happened  to  the  Swans  and  their  Lake.  The  pcisons  present  aekod  him  to 
explain  this  allusion,  and  he  thus  replied : 

*(  <  In  a  eerlnn  country  reigned  GrnimABia^BtAfin  one  of  whose  gardens' waft 
an  oxienaivelakek  guarded  hy  Us  troopB.  In  thisbke  were  golden  twaWririitt 
moolted  a  feather  once  in  every  six  months.  A  large  bird,  havii^  joined 
them,  was  refused  admission  to  their  troop  ;  they  claiming  the  exclusive  OC' 
<^ation  of  the  pool,  by  the  fee  of  the  moidted  feather.  After  much  discus- 
noo,  the  stranger  bird  applied  to  the  king,  and  said,  Sire,  these  swans  have 
hadtheandadty  to  say,  what  have  ve  todoirilhthekh^?  neirittaot  «]- 
km  any  one  to  reiidehcre:  aad  it  ma  to  ho  pmpoie  that  I  czpostubted 
with  them  on  tlie  impropriety  of  such  language,  and  Areatened  to  bring  it  to 
your  knowledge.  The  king,  having  lienrd  this,  commanded  his  servants  to 
go  and  kill  the  birds,  and  bring  them  to  him  ;  and  they  set  off  with  this  in* 
tent.  When  they  approached  the  pool,  an  (Ad  swan,  suspecting  their  pur- 
pose, peraoaded  the  rest  to  fly  away}  and  thus*  although  they  preeenred 
their  Kvea»  thej  lost  the  rasidenco*  which  thejrtefiued  toshaie  with  a  guest' 

"  Having  rriatad  this  tale,  the  JBnUmian  proceeded  to  worship  the  snalce. 
Tlie  serpent,  however,  could  not  be  tempted  forth,  but  shewing  himself  at 
the  entrance  of  his  hole,  he  thus  spoke  :  *  Avarice  brings  thee  hitiier,  and  ba- 
nishes all  sorrow  for  thy  son's  fate,  but  there  cannot  be  any  cordiality  be^ 
tween  ihee  and  me  :*  again,  <  the  insane  presumption  of  youth,  your  son 
struck  me}  I  have  bitten  lum,  and  kiUed  hum :  how  is  it  possible  for  me 
ever  to  forget  his  violence  ?  how  is  it  possible  tiiatyoo  shoold  ever  forget 
hisdeath  ?  Take  this  jewel,  therefiMre  \  depart,  and  never  more  approach  this 
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place.'    Having  thus  spoken,  and  cast  a  gem  of  inestimable  value  to  the  • 
BrdJunofi,  he  withdrew  into  his  hole.    The  Brdlanan  took  the  jewel,  but, 
comidering  its  vdue  modi  inftrior  to  vbat  he  might  have  aoquired  by  long 
aniduoiis  honuigek  never  ceued  to  lainent  the  fiiUy  of  hiaa^ 

« 

The  next  story  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Pancha  Tanlra,  and  indeed,  so 
decidedly  of  a  Hindia  character,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  its 
omission,  from  the  Arabic  translation  at  least  It  may  be  called  tlie 
Fovler  and  tiie  Figeaos.  The  fiiwler,  hatvii^  caught  the  female  dove, 
ia  overtaken  by  a  violent  itonn,  andiepatis  for  dieltertothetrea  inhabited 
by  the  male.  Moved  by  the  councils  of  his  captive  mate,  and  his  own 
estimate  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  he  not  only  gives  the  fowler  shelter  in 
the  hollow  trunk,  but  collects  dry  leaves,  and  makes  him  a  fire,  and  casts 
himself  into  the  flames,  to  furnish  his  guest  a  meal.  The  bird-catcher 
Hbentes  the  dove^  and  she  tSao  throws  herself  into  the  fire  $  on  wfaidi  she 
and  her  lord  assume  celestial  fimns,  and  are  conveyed  to  heaven  in  divine 
CBIS, .  agreeably  to  the  text,  that  says,  *  A  widow,  who  burns  hencd^ 
secures  for  herself  and  her  husband  enjoyment  in  Paradise,  for  as  many 
years  as  there  arc  hairs  on  the  human  body,  or  thirty-five  millions.** 
The  fowler  becomes  an  ascetic,  and  voluntarily  perishes  in  a  burning 
forest. 

The  next  stoiy  of  the  Husband,  and  his  We,  and  the  Thief,  is 

translated  in  the  Arabic,  but  does  not  oocuT  in  the  SSlbpaddsa,  It  has 
been  imitated  by  the  writers  of  Europe.  The  Brahman,  the  Thief,  and 
the  liakshasOf  the  next  story,  is  the  same  with  "  the  Ascetic,  the  ThieC 
and  the  Evil  Genius  of  the  KaUM  Damana, 

The  noA  stoiy,  of  the  Frinoe  who  had  a  snake  in  his  bowds,  is 
peculiar  to  the  PoncAe  TmUra.  He  is  cured  by  his  wiib.  The  eleventh 
fable  is  ihe  same  with  the  Husband  under  the  Bed,  of  the  Axtinie, 
which  occurs  also  in  the  third  section  of  the  Hitdpad^sa.  The  next  story, 
again,  is  the  same  in  the  Pancha  Tantra,  and  Kalila  Damana,  that  of 
the  Mouse  turned  to  a  young  girl  by  a  sage,  and  finally  to  a  mouse 
again.   The  Arabic  translator,  by  his  alterations,  has  lost  the  point  of  the 


•  Thit  l«xt  »  attributed  to  Angirat,  and  formi  p«rt  of  tbo  dedantion  or  SaahfO,  pM* 
Bouaoedbjr  tht  widow  at  th*  time  of  her  aiccnding  the  pile.— At.  Re*,  vol.  nr,p.  SUk 
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story.  He  makes  the  sun,  &c.  decline  tlie  marriage  ;  but,  in  the  Sanscrit, 
the  lady  makes  objections  tu  all  the  proposed  bridegrooms,  till  she  sees 
tlie  nt,  nrhea  her  natunl  propennttes  induce  her  to  aoUdt  her  adoptive 
ikther  to  give  her  to  him  in  marriage. 

The  next  story  of  "the  Bird  that  voided  gold  with  its  dung,**  ii  peculiar  . 
to  the  Pancha  Tantrn  ;  so  is  that  of  "  the  Fox,  who  detects  the  presence  of 
a  Lion  in  a  cavern  :"  neither  talc  has  much  point.    The  story  of  "  the 
Snake  and  Frogs,"  is  told  in  ail  three  works  \  but  in  the  Pancha  Tantra^  it 
b  interrupted  by  the  foUowing:  via. 

«« The  B»tM»HM  and  hia  Wifeb 

*'  There  was  a  Brdkman,  named  Manddoisha,  whose  wilb  was  a  woman  of 
loose  character.  She  luul  a  lover,  to  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  carry 
delicacies  and  cates,  wliicli  she  prepared  herself.  Her  hasband,  at  last 
taking  notice  of  tiiis,  inquired  of  her  whitlier  she  took  them,  and  to  whom  : 
■he  replied,  I  carry  them  aa  oiblationa  to  my  tutelary  goddem  DM,  whooe 
temple,  you  know,  ia  doae  at  hand.  Pretending  to  be  mtiafied  with  this 
reply,  the  husband  allowed  her  to  proceed,  but  continued  to  watch  her. 
As  slie  found  that  lie  observed  her,  she  went  to  the  temple,  and  performed 
the  customary  oblations,  and  entered  the  building.  Her  husband  im- 
mediately set  ofi'  by  another  path  j  and  getting  into  tlie  edifice  by  a  diilerent 
entrance^  concealed  himself  bdiind  the  statue  the  goddess.  The  wif^ 
bdiig  afiaid  that  her  husband  was  still  on  the  watdi,  determined  to  go 
through  with.the  ceremony  in  earnest,  and  having  presented  the  oblataona^ 
she  thus  prayed,  "  O !  goddess,  deign  to  inform  mc  by  what  means  my 
husband  can  be  deprived  of  his  eyesight."  The  husband,  hearing  this, 
disguised  his  voice,  and  answered,  "  Feed  him  daily  with  such  cates  as  you 
have  brought  hither,  and  he  will  soon  become  blind***  The  wife  returned 
home  dd^ihted,  and  put  in  practice  the  supposed  instructions  of  die 
goddess.  In  a  few  days  the  Brdhman  began  to  complain  of  dimness  of 
vision,  and  shortly  afterwards  pretended  to  lose  his  sight.  The  wife, 
attributing  this  to  the  favour  of  the  goddess,  entertained  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  i  and  in  the  confidence  of  not  being  detected,  invited  her  gallant  to 
come  feariessly  to  the  house.  The  husband,  however,  now  thoroughly 
apprised  of  the  trutii,  lost  no  time  in  pumahing  her  misconduct  Surpris- 
ing the  guilty  pair,  he  beat  the  adulterer  with  hisstafl^  till  he  expired}  and, 
cutting  off  his  wife's  nose,  he  turned  her  away.'* 

Vol.  I.  2  B 
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The  remainder  of  this  section,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Owls,  by  their 
mon  oni^  enemies*  correspond*  in  the  Pancha  Tantra,  nd  M^Sfti 

The  third  leetion  oompriMS  seventeeii  ttoiiefc 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

LOSS  OF  THAT  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  GAINED. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Pancha  TnUra,  illitttrethre  of  the  folly  of 

losing  what  has  once  been  acquired  (Labdha-praSamam*')  corresponds  with 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  KaUla  Damana-,  which  relates  the  story  of  "  The 
Monkey  and  tlie  Tortoise."    The  Arabic,  or  Pehlevi  translator  has,  how> 
ever*  made  nther  short  work  with  his  original,  and  has  turned  the  twelTe  . 
tales  of  the  latter  into  two. 

The  chief  performers  in  thb  sdeetion,  and  the  circumstances,  out  of 
which  the  tales  arise,  are  the  same;  only,  instead  of  a  Tortoise,  the 
treacherous  frientl  of  the  Monkey,  is  the  Makara,  a  fabulous  aquatic 
animal,  which  corresponds,  in  representation  at  least,  with  the  Capncornus 
of  &e  Greek  Zodiac.  Hie  first  story,  narrated  by  the  Monkey  after  his 
esciqp^  is  that  of  **  The  ^lake  and  the  Frc^*'  The  ftrmer  is  intradaced 
into  his  well,  by  the  King  of  die  latter,  to  revenge  him  on  his  rebellious 
subjects.  This  being  done,  however,  he  devours  the  king's  subjects,  and 
finally,  the  king  himself.  The  moral  ia,  **  that  hunger  will  be  appeased, 
even  in  spite  of  crime.'* 

The  next  story  is  the  only  one  of  the  section,  £>und  in  the  Arabic,  that 
of  «*The8ick  lion,  the  Jackall,  and  the  Am,** 

The  next  sloiy  is  that  of  **  a  FMter,  who,  having  cut  hit  forehead  against 
some  broken  pots,  is  encountered,  bleeding,  by  a  Prince,  and  taken  for  a 
valiant  warrior  by  him,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  is  enrolled  amongst 
his  guards.  When  the  mistake  is  discovered,  the  prince  orders  hira  to 
withdraw :  and  when  the  potter  requests  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  stay. 


•  It  htbor^ LaiiBia  Pnm'a^taa,  md LaUkaPim'd^a,  buttheMnwu  tht 
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repeats  to  him  the  next  story,  that  of  "  the  two  young  Lions,  and  the 
young  Jackall,  brought  up  with  themt  but  who  betrays  his  origin  by  his 
cowmiioQi  aad  It  kAxmA  bj  the  oM'  ]iiMW*»  lib  adoptive  mother,  to 
withdnw  qmetfy,  kit  liii  ibrter  braChen  fitad  hiAn  oat  and  dosMoj  hifti." 

The  potter  takes  the  hint,  and  walks  quietly  offi 

The  ensuing  stories  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  the  fair  sex.  Tlie  first 
is  that  of  a  Brahman,  who  quits  his  home  and  family,  and  relinquishes  half 
his  life,  for  tlie  sake  of  a  spouse,  who,  notwithstanding,  deserts  him  for  a 
lame  beggar,  and  attenqpts  hia  life:  a  story  that  is  told  also  in  the  Daia 
Kumdra,  The  next  ia  to  aheir  that  theae  ia  no  pleasing  women,  without 
complying  with  all  their  caprices  ;  as  the  minister  Vabaruchi,  to  conciliate 
his  wife,  submitted  to  have  his  head  shaved  ;  and  his  royal  master,  Nanda, 
to  gratifv'  his  queen,  allowed  lier  to  put  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  mounting 
on  his  back,  compel  him  to  carry  her  about,  neighing  at  the  same  time, 
likeahArse. 

The  tiext  itory  in  this  section,  ia  an  apologne  of  rvry  ftmi&r  character. 
**  A  washerman,  the  owner  of  an  ass,  dresses  him  up  with  the  skin  of  a  tiger, 
to  frighten  away  intruders  from  his  field  :  afler  a  time,  the  ass  betrays  himself 
by  liis  braying,  and  gains  a  beating  fi-om  the  villagers."  This  is  given  in 
the  IlUipadeiat  in  the  third  section. 

The  ninth  tale  is  of  a  villager's  trife,  who  is  tempted  to  rim  awigr  fiom 
her  huAan^  and  cany  off  hia  ivealtfa.  When  she  arrives^  with  herpdlant, 
at  a  river,  he  persuades  her  to  entrust  him  with  the  property,  and  her 
clothes,  to  convey  them  across;  after  which  he  is  to  return  for  her.  This, 
however,  he  omits  to  do,  and  she  is  deserted.  In  tins  state  she  sees  a 
Jackall  approach  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth.  Tiie  Jackall,  seeing  a 
fish  on  tiie  ec^  of  the  water,  lays  down  the  meat,  to  make  the  fish  his 
pr^ :  the  fish  escapee ;  anc^  in  the  mean  time,  a  vulture  carries  off  the 
meat.  The  deserted  wife  laughs  at  the  incident,  when  the  JackaU  thm 
applies  it  to  herself:  Your  wisdom  is  double  that  of  mine  ;  for  here  you 
are,  naked  in  the  water,  and  have  neither  a  husband  nor  a  gallant." 

The  story  of  "  the  Sparrows  and  Monkey,"  is  the  same  as  that  of 
*«tfae  Birds  and  Monkeys,'*  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  section  of  the 
HU&padiia. 

The  two  next  stories,  which  complete  this  section,  are  those  of  "  the  Jack* 
all,  who  by  his  craft  preserved  the  carcase  of  a  dead  Elephant  from  a  T.ion 
and  a  Tiger,  and  by  his  courage  from  another  Jackall ;"  aud  **  the  Dog  who 
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in  a  famiue,  left  his  own  town  for  another,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  dogs 
of  the  stxange  place,  and  was  gladtoaedE  lusoirii  hoimagun.'* 
The  Makan  now  retirefl,  having  pfevioudjr  been  told  of  Us  wiftTs  deilfa, 

and  the  invasion  of  his  abode  by  an  enemy  :  circumstances,  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  translation,  as  well  as  the  stories  to  wbicb  they  give  XtBit. 
There  are  twelve  stories  in  this  section. 


SECTION  FIFTH. 

INCONSID£UAT£NESS.* 

The  fifth  TatUra  corresponds  in  purport  with  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
Kalila  Damana,  the  Ascetic  and  the  M'easel  being  intended  to  illustrate 
the  folly  of"  precipitancy.  The  I'ehlevi,  or  Arabic  translator,  has,  however, 
taken  a  similar  liberty  with  his  original,  as  in  tlie  preceding  section,  and 
has  reduced  again  twelve  stories  to  twa  The  tales  in  the  original,  there- 
for^ are  mostly  novel,  and  not  very  proUx.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  that  in  the  last  two  Tantras  of  the  work,  either  the  original  compiler 
had  exhausted  his  store,  or  less  frequent  additions  have  been  made  by  sub- 
sequent hands  ;  as  the  reflections  and  citations,  which  are  most  disproportion- 
ably  interspersed  in  the  tiirce first  sections,  become  now  much  less  copious: 
an  obvious  improvement  in  the  interest^  if  not  in  the  utility,  of  the  col- 
lection. 

VisiiNU  Sauma  now  remarked*  *'  a  man  should  never  attempt  a  business 
which  he  has  imperfectly  seen  or  understood,  transacted  or  investigated,  or 
he  will  meet  with  such  mischance  as  befel  the  imprudent  Barber."  The 
princes  asking  him,  to  what  he  alluded,  he  thus  proceeded : 

■*  In  the  south  there  is  a  cHy  named  PdtaUpur,  in  which  MAifnBAnRA,  a 
banker,  resided.  Although  attentive  to  his  oooral  and  religious  duties,  it 
was  the  will  of  fate,  that  be  should  lose  his  weslth,  and  be  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  insignificance,  into  which  he  consequently  fell,  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  and  he  indulged  in  such  reflections  as  these : 

It  is  justly  said,  that  amiable  feelings,  purity  o(  nianners,  moderation. 


*  Aparilshila  kSritwa,  inconsiderate  conduct;  acting  without  previous  invcctigutiun. 
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ability,  suavity,  and  respectability,  are  qualities  that  shine  with  little  lustre 
in  the  person  of  a  poor  man.  Dignity,  pride,  discernment,  conceit,  or 
intellect  are  all  lost,  when  a  man  is  poor ;  as  the  freshness  of  the  dewy 
season  is  dissipated  by  the  breeze  of  spring.  The  most  britluuiit  talents 
will  be  of  Ihtk  benefit  to  tbeirpoaaeMor,  irixMethoi^^  are  all  occupied  in 
devising  means  for  the  support  of  his  fiunOy,  and  when,  for  the  exercise  of 
lofty  ianciesi  are  substitutCMi  clothes,  rice,  oil,  salt  and  ghee.  Men  without 
wealth  are  of  no  note  amongst  their  fellows.  They  perish,  as  they  are  bon^ 
unheeded,  like  bubbles  on  the  stream." 

**  Impelled  by  tlisae  oomidenlioni^  he  delenimied  to  afastrin  from  food, 
and  so  terminate  has  IHSk  For  what,  h^  exdnmed,  is  the  use  of  a 
miserable  existence?  With  this  resolve,  he  fell  asleep.  In  his  sleep  the 
Padma-nidhi*  appeared  to  him  under  the  form  of  an  old  Jainn  mendicant, 
and  forbade  him  to  despair.  You  have  been,  he  said,  a  laithful  wor- 
shipper of  me,  and  I  will  not  desert  you.  In  the  morning  early,  you  siiall 
see  me  again,  as  I  now  appear :  do  you  then  take  a  stalS  and  strike  me  on 
tbehead;  on  which  I  shall  be  dianged  immediately  to  a  pile  of  gold.  He 
then  disappeared.  ' 

*•  When  the  merchant  rose,  in  the  morning,  he  recollected  his  vision,  but 
could  scarcely  persuade  himself,  that  it  would  so  come  to  pass.  He  referred 
it  to  the  subject  of  his  pre\  ious  thoughts  ^  as  it  is  said :  To  those  who  are 
In  aidrnesa,  or  in  .sorrow,  whose  minds  are  occupied  with  anxiety  or  desire, 
the  object  of  their  waking  wishes  is  presented  in  tiieir  dreams. 

**  At  this  time,  the  barber,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  merchant's  wif<i^ 
to  pare  her  nails*  arrived,  and  whilst  be  was  busy  at  bis  work,  the  seemhig 


•  The  Nidhi  i*  properly  a  treasure  ;  nnd  is  c^peciaTIy  a  kind  of  wealth  appertaining  to  Ku- 
viRA,  the  God  of  Riches.  The  nidkU,  or  tlieir  superintcDdanta  at  leait,  are  peraonificatUHia; 
■ad  anv  w  sndH  wofriil|ip«di  (Saa  Jir^l*  I>Mta,  in  •  no^    The  tianh^itaf  the  TVMrttv 

description.  The  Sdrudti  Tilala,  a  celebratetl  authority  of  tliat  school,  contains  the  following 
duvctiuns  for  adoring  the  Sdnkha  and  Padma-nidhit,  io  conjunctiou  with  LAKSUUi,  the  GoddcM  of 
Prosperity.  -  1.  L«t  the  votafy  worship  the  SMJUndtUi,  end  his  ipoiHe  upon  die  ri^  hnd  of 
the  Goddess :  him  corpulent ;  and  her  full  breasted :  both  aLlomed  with  pcarb  and  rubies,  both 
cihibitii^  gentle  milea  upon  their  lotus-Uke  coonteoaiKes,  k>ckcd  la  SMb  elheia  aniaa,  and  each 
holding  a  lotm  and  a  ibdl,  both  scattering  ahowen  of  pearls,  and  eadi  bearing  a'eonch  upon  the 
forehead.  2.  Let  hitn  adore  t)iu  Padma  tiidfii,  placed  with  his  wife  upon  the  left  hand  of  the 
Goddess:  botli  of  the  colour  of  minium,  each  In  the  otlu  r'n  umbnice,  and  either  holding  a  red 
lotus  and  a  blue  one:  both  employed  in  raining  jewels,  and  either  weariikg  a  lotus  as  a  crest t 

the  male  Puthm  MefUoorpoleat,  the  flHi»le  •fender." 
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mendicant  appeared.    Manibhadra  immediately  recognized  the  figure  of 
liis  dream,  andsnatcJiing  up  a  stick,  struck  him  on  the  head  ;  on  which  the 
figure  changed  to  gold,  and  fell  upon  the  floor.    The  banker  took  the  gold 
to  an  inner  t^ftutUMOt,  denriqf  the  bvbtr  ndt  ttf  melMlon  t0  any  om  wh^ 
hehadwUneaMd.  Tliebariicrpfoimndteeraay,  and  iranthooM^  but  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  occurrence.    These  naked  mendicants,  he  mut* 
tered  to  himself,  are  all  of  one  fraternity,  and  if  one  is  changed  into  gold  by 
a  rap  on  the  pate,  why  should  not  any  other  be  changed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ?  I  will  therefore  invite  their  principals  to  my  house,  and  then  with  a 
krm  ftnkea  of  a  cudgel,  I  aliidl  anrely  get  a  quantity  dt  the  finort  meCal. 
These  ideas  be  revolved  in  lua  mind  tfie  rest  of  tbit  day,  and  all  the  nigbt. 
When  morning  came,  he  went  to  the  Vihdr,*  and  Adng  to  the  north, 
perambulated  the  Jinaf  three  times.    He  then  went  on  his  knees,  and 
holding  lip  his  hands  with  reverence,  lifted  up  the  edge  of  the  curtain,  re- 
peating in  a  high  tone  this  stanza,  "  Glory  to  those  Jaituu  who  possess  the 
only  true  knowledge ;  and  are  tfaua  enabled  to  travetia  the  mild  oeean  of 
bunum  paBsiona."  And  again,  **  The  tongue  ivbidi  glorifies,  and  the  mind 
that  is  dedicated  to  Jina,  are  alone  to  be  fmuaed,  with  the  hands  that  are 
busied  in  his  adoration."    Having  uttered  these,  and  similar  invocations,  he 
repaired  to  the  chief  of  the  convent,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  received  his 
blessing.    The  barber  then,  in  an  insinuating  tone,  requested  the  iiivour  of 
his  coming,  witii  his  principal  sages,  to  a  alight  laereatkm  at  his  home.  •  The 
principal  replied,  ■*  How  now,  won  %  whatia  it  yon  aay  ?  Are  we  BrrfibmBit, 
think  you,  to  be  at  anyone^!  beck  and  call?  No,  no ;  at  the  hour  when  we 
go  fertJi  to  gather  alms,  we  enter  the  mansions  of  those  votaries  only,  who, 
we  know,  are  of  approved  tiiith.    Depart,  therefore,  nor  reiterate  thine 
oifence."    The  Barber  replied,  "  most  venerable  Lord,  I  shall  obey,  and 
do  as  you  command,  but  I  beg  to  menfioo»  tiiat  I  inve  a  store  of  excellent 
dotfas,  fbr  covers  to  our  hotybooks}  and  of  dw  materials  for  writingk  which 
will  be  fitly  disposed  of,  when  time  may  serve."    So  saying  he  went  bon^ 
and  provided  some  stout  bludgeons,  which  he  hid  in  a  comer ;  he  then  went 
back  to  the  convent,  and  took  liis  station  at  the  gate  ;  and,  as  the  different 
ascetics  came  forth,  he  addressed  tiiem  as  he  had  spoken  to  their  principal. 
Tempted  by  the  wrappers  for  their  books,  they  all  listened  to  Mm  finronr- 


*  The  name  of  a  Uauddha  or  Jaina  Gonvent. 

f  Hw deified  age  who  bdis  objset  ttJdmm  wanUp. 
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aUji  and  deserting  their  old  acquaintances,  followed  the  barber  to  his 
house  ;  as  it  is  said  :  The  naked  ascetic,  who  has  abandoned  his  horiRs  and 
^  all  his  po^esaions,  is  still  no  stranger  to  the  desire  of  worldly  goods.  W  hen 
the  Barber  Ind  mtnduoed  tima  into  Ni  bouae^  be  took  up  Ua  atafl^  and 
itrudt  diem  on  die  head,  90  dnt  aeveni  wete  kiDcd  in  an  imtant.  The 
reat,  with  broken  skulls,  set  up  so  toud  a  clamour,  that  the  ne^bouihood 
was  alarmed,  and  the  town  guards*  flocked  towards  the  spot,  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  As  they  approached,  they  met  the  Jaina  mendicants, 
fleeing  with  broken  beads,  and  covered  with  blood,  from  the  barber's  house. 
Having  leamt  the  cuae  ef  dieir  4SBBay»  they  proceeded  tolay  hold  of  the 
baiher,  iHiom  diej  bonnd  and  carried  to  (he  pofiee.  When  qnestioaed  aa 
to  his  condnci*  lie  justified  himself  by  the  example  of  Manibhadba,  but 
when  Manibhadha,  being  sent  for,  and  examined,  revealed  the  exact  nature 
of  the  occurrence,  he  was  of  course  dismissed,  whilst  the  barber  was  hanged, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  violent  and  inconsiderate  aggression. 

**  Whendiinhafber  waadiipoied  0^  the  judge*  remarked,  that  he  had 
deierved  hu ftite*  aa k ia  wellaaid,  that  which  has  not  been  tried,  ahould 
not  be  attempted,  and  that  which  is  done,  ought  first  to  be  well  considered, 
otherwise  repentance  will  follow,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rrdhman  and  Ich> 
neumon.    Manibuauka  asked  how  that  was,  and  they  replied. 

**  There  was  a  Brdhmanf  named  D^va  SarmA,  who^e  wile  had  one  son  }  she 
had  also  a  &voarite  ichnenn<m,t  that  she  brought  up  with  the  ioAmt,  and 
cherished  like  another  child.  At  the  same  time,  she  waa  aftaid  that  the 
animal  would,  some  time  or  other,  do  the  child  a  mischief,  knowing  its 
treacherous  nature,  as  it  is  said,  "  A  son,  though  ill-tempered,  ugly,  stupid 
and  wicked,  is  still  the  source  of  delight  to  a  father's  heart."  One  day  the 
mother  going  forth  to  fetch  water,  placed  the  child  in  the  bed,  and  desired 
her  husband  to  guard  die  in&nt,  especially  from  the  ichneumon.  She  then 
deperted,  andafter  a  whiles  the  BrMmm  hhnself  was  obliged  to  go  ftrth  to 
collect  alms.  When  the  house  was  thus  deserted,  a  black  snake  came  out 
of  a  hole,  and  crawled  towards  the  bed  where  the  infant  lay ;  the  ichneumon, 
who  saw  him,  impelled  by  his  natural  aoimosity,  and  by  r^ard  for  his  foster 

*  The  Pura  iMiapula  jmnohAi  The  men  who  gitanied  the  avenues  of  the  city.  Fowibly 
^  then  iBfly  be  MmM  etymological  oonnexion  between  KMtopdla  (Saiucril),  and  ATeMNff  (Pitnian), 
«a  eSeer  of  poBee. 

t  Nacufaii  Vivtm  miiafpk  C. 
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brother,  instantly  attacked  him,  and,  after  a  furiou??  enconnter,  tore  him  to 
pieces.  Pleased  with  his  prowess,  and  the  service  he  had  rendered,  he  ran  to 
meet  his  nustreM  on  her  return  home,  bis  jaira  and  face  besmeared  with 
blood.  As  soon  as  the  BriSmmf*  mife  behdd.hiii^  she  -was  oonvinoed  that 
he  had  killed  her  child,  and  in  her  rage  and  agitation,  she  tiirev  the  water 
jar  at  the  ichneumon  with  all  her  force,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  She 
then  rushed  into  the  house,  where  she  found  the  child  still  asleep,  and  the 
body  of  a  venomous  snake  torn  in  pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  then 
peioeived  the  enor  she  had  committed,  and  beat  her  breast  and  face  with 
grief,  fbrthe  unmerited  fata  of  her  ftitfaAd  little  ihvourit&  In  th»  state 
her  husband  found  her  on  his  return.  When  he  had  told  her  the  cause  of 
his  absenting  himself,  she  reproached  him  bitterly  for  that  greedy  desire  of 
profit,  which  had  caused  all  the  mischief,  forgetting,  she  said,  the  saying, 
*'  Excessive  cupidity  is  to  be  avoided,  although  all  desire  of  profit  be  not 
relinquished.  The  wheel  whirls  round  his  head,  who  evinoed  imwffinate 
avarice."  The  husband  asked  her  how  that  iMqppened,  and  she  replied ; 

There  dwdt  in  a  certain  town  four  Brdkmmi,  all  intimate  friends,  and 
equally  poor.  They  consulted  together  what  was  to  be  done ;  for  poverty, 
they  agreed,  was  intolerable.  Patrons,  however  well  attended,  are  dis- 
satisfied \  friends  and  sons  desert  the  poor ;  merit  is  of  no  avail,  and  mis. 
fortunes  multqily.  Wives  of  the  bert  ftnuly  abandon  their  husbands; 
fiienda  transftr  tiieur  attachment  to  more  powi»fiil  individuals.  Again,  let 
a  man  be  brave^  handsome^  eloquent,  and  learned,  without  wealth,  he 
obtains  not  any  enjoyment,  and  is  asa  dead  man  amongst  the  livinj;.  Better 
death,  than  poverty.  Again,  it  is  said,  "  .^rise,  my  friend,  tor  a  moment, 
and  remove  the  burden  of  indigence  from  my  fate,  that  I  may  share  with 
you  the  fididty  wUch  death  affiirda.  It  is  bkler,  therefore,  to  go  to  the 
cemetery  at  once,  and  become  a  corpae,  than  live  in  poverty.*'  The 
friends  assented  to  this,  and  agreed,  that  every  effort  should  be  adopted  to 
acquire  wealth,  as  it  is  said,  nothing  is  obtained  by  him  who  has  not  money. 
Let,  therefore,  the  wise  man  atUich  himself  to  its  accjniremeiit-  Wealth  is 
acquirable  by  six  means:  begging,  service,  agriculture,  science,  usury, 
and  trade:  of  which,  trade  b  the  best,  as  its  profits  are  most  indepeodendy 
realized;  as  it  is  observed:  **  The  food  obtained  as  alms  may  be  carried  off 
by  crows;  the  favour  of  a  prince  or  patron  may  be  withdrawn ;  agriculture 
is  laborious ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  a  preceptor  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge, is  troublesome  i  usury  brings  poverty  on  other  people  i  so  that  the 
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only  metliocl  eligible,  is  trade.  Money  is  made  in  trade,  in  seven  ways : 
by  defective  weights  and  measures  by  take  statements  of  price  \  hy  the 
iKpmt  of  deposits}  by  receiving  the  secarities  of  friends;  by  managing 
estatit  for  «»th««$  by  dealing  in  peifiuna;  and  by  exporting gooda-fiv 
sale.  In  the  first  cai«i  it-ii  prctandad  that  the  meaaove  iafiill  wben  it  is  nol. 
In  the  second,  selling  a  thing  fat  more  than  its  worth,  is  the  natural  practice, 
ewu  of  barbarians.  While  a  deposit  is  in  liis  house,  the  merchant  prays  to 
tiie  gods  that  the  owner  may  die,  when  he  wiU  make  them  suitable  otierings. 
Wben  a  trader  sees  an  acquaintance  coming  to  borroari  he  pretends  to 
lament  Iiiamiifbrtiincb  but  ia  innardlj  delighted.  In  the  managMMOt  of 
estates  is  the  reflectum,  I  have  got  hold  of  landa  fUU  of  tieasure.  Of  all 
goods,*  perfumes  are  die  best :  gdd  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  artide 
whicli  is  procured  for  one,  and  is  parted  with  for  a  thousand.  Exporting 
commodities  is  the  ])ropcr  business  of  persons  already  wealthy  ;  as  it  is  said, 
*  Those  who  are  wealthy  aire  heard  of  from  a£Eu:.'  Riches  are  attracted  by 
^  richei,  aa  wild  elephants  are  caught  by  tame  onaa.  dfiital  la  araltqfiM 
'  tnrice  and  thiiee  over,  in  repeatedly  bi^inf  and  adling,  by  thoae  iriki  have 
knowledge,  and  travel  to  other  lands.  The  tdb  and  weak  alone,  are  afraid 
of  fiMreign  countries.  *  Oowa»  deer,  and  dastards,  die  in  their  native 
place.* 

Having  thus  reflected,  the  four  friends  determined  to  quit  their  horoe^ 
and  set  off  together  oo  travel  The  man,  whose  mind  is  intent  on  Wealth, 
leaves  Us  fiiend  and  fiunfly,  his  mother  and  his  natal  aoil.  aodroams  to 

foreign  and  ungenial  lands,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  After  some 
days,  the  Brdhmms  arrived  at  Avanti  (T^ttyan),  where  they  bathed  in  the 
Siprd,  and  worshipped  Mahdkdla  ;t  afler  which  they  proceeded,  and  met 
with  a  Yogi  named  Bbajravananoa,  with  whom  they  formed  an  acquain« 
tanoe»  and  who  invited  them  'to  his  abodet  He  inquired  of  them  the 
purpose  of'  their  journey.  They  said,  they  weve  pilgrims  in  search  of 
magic  power,  repairing  to  the  shrine  where  wealth  or  death  awaited  them ; 
as  it  is  said  ;  •  The  water  that  falls  from  Heaven,  may  sometimes  flow  in 
the  realms  below  the  earth.    The  force  of  fate  is  inconc^vable,  and  man 


*  8ssiwBhiatlhaclaBB«r  lUsBiiqr. 

\  One  of  the  twelve  great  lAmg/U,  sad  well  known  to  bavs  biai  eiptcUlj  wvnll^fpsil 

Vjjayan.   Thi<  U»^n  wai  dwUiDjwdty  Mum^,  in  laSi. 

Vol.  I.  «  C 
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w  weak  aj^ainst  it  The  objects  of  man  may  be  apparently  attained  by 
mortal  efficacy :  but  that  is  fate ;  for  when  you  speak  of  human  qualities, 

.  you  give  that  name  to  destiny  \  at  the  same  time,  ease  is  not  here  the  source 
of  caaei,  nor  era  it  be  enjoyed  without  exertioii.  Hw  dettroyer  of  Madbu 
(VraHHu)  seind  Luuaid  fiirdUly,  rad  held  her  cdaaped  in  m  firm  cmbnwft 
Tdl  us,  therefore^  ithejr  continued,  if  yon  are  eoqueinted  with  any  drug 
of  virtue,  to  carry  us  into  secret  chasms,  and  tame  the  imps  of  evil ;  or 

■  efficacious  in  the  rites  of  charnel  grounds.  You,  they  said,  are  an  adept } 
we  are  but  novices,  but  we  are  resolute.  None  but  the  illustrious  can 
ntiify  the  widia  of  the  worthy.  The  ocera  alone  aupporli  the  subterreitiial 
fianeb' 

the  Y^gif  finding  them  apt  scholars,  admitted  their  request,  and  gave 
Aem  four  magical  balls,  one  a-piece,  directin<:j  them  to  go  to  the  northern 
side  of  the  Hmdchala  mountains,  where  each,  on  the  spot  where  the  balls 
should  spontaneously  fall,  would  Bnd  a  treasure.  They  accordingly  went 
thittcir;  and  one  of  the  baUs  soon  ftll  on  the  ground.  The  Brdkman,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rast,  dug  up  tiie  soil,  and 
there  diMOvered  a  copper  mine.  He  desired  the  rent  to  take  as  much  as 
they  liked,  but  tliey  refused,  determining  to  seek  their  fortunes  farther. 
He  replied,  Go  on,  then,  I  shall  return;  taking  therefore  as  much  of 
the  metal  as  be  could,  he  went  back,  and  the  rest  proceeded. 
■  The  ball,  bdonging  to  another,  soon  fell,,  and  he  dug  up  the  spo^  which 
jMTOvted  to  contain  a  silver  mine.  Overjoyed,  he  udaimed,  **  Let  us  go  no 
ftrtter,  but  take  as  much  as  we  can,  and  then  return  "  The  other  two, 
however,  ridiculed  his  folly,  and  resolved  to  advance,  iioping  as  they  had 
at  first  met  with  copper,  then  silver,  they  should  successively  meet  with 
metal  still  more  valuable.  So  it  proved,  for  the  next  ball  that  fell,  indiaited 
a  vein  of  gold,  with  whidi  the  man  to  whom  the  ball  bdonged,  entreated 
ills  oomponion  to  rest  satisfied.  The  argnment  previously  used,  however, 
being  justified  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  determined  him  to  persevere,  in 
the  full  confidence,  that  lie  should  next  come  to  a  bed  of  diamonds.  The 
discoverer  of  the  gold  mine  declined  accompanying  him,  and  he  went  on 
alone  }  the  other  promising  to  await  his  return. 

The  last  Brdkman  proceeded  through  solitary  paths,  scordied  by  the  rays 
of  Ae  sun,  and  fidnt  with  tUrs^  till  at  last  he  came  to  a  place  which  waa 
whirling  round,  and  on  it  stood  a  man,  whose  body  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  on  whose  head  a  wheel  revolved.   He  approached,  and  aslied  him  who 
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he  was,  and  why  the  wheel  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  requested  him 
also  to  shew  him  where  any  water  was  procurable ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
spoken,  when  the  wheel  transferred  itself  from  the  crown  of  its  late  possessor 
to  the  head  of  the  BrAhaum.    He  exclaimed.  How!  what  is  this?  and 
the  itiaoger  replied,  Tou  have  taken  the  whed  fiooi  my  head,  and  you 
nniit  Iceep  il^  tOl  acme  one  like  younelf  ihall  oome  hither,  with  that 
ball  in  his  hand,  and  shall  address  to  you  similar  questions  to  those  yon 
have  asked  of  me.   The  Brdhman  inquired,  how  long  a  time  he  had  passed 
in  that  plight    The  stranger  asked  who  was  the  present  sovereign,  to  which 
the  Brdkmm  answered,   VIna^vatsa.*    The  num  then  said.  When 
Rama  rdgned,  I  came  hidier,  impdled  by  my  poverty,  and  guided  by  the 
magic  ball,  as  thou  hast  been :  I  found  a  man  here  with  the  wheel  on  his 
head,  and  asking  him  such  questions  as  thou  hast  put,  the  wheel  was  fixed 
upon  my  head.    I  have  been  here  ever  since.    And  how  did  you  get  any 
thing  to  eat?   inquired  the  Brdhman.    The  other  replied.     This  law 
was  fixed  by  the  God  of  wealth,  who  fears  his  treasure  should  be  plundered. 
His  ftars  are  known  to  die  Siddki  Nigtt$,\  who  send  men  hither:  but  when 
a  mortal  arrives,  he  loses  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thiis^  and  is  exempt 
firom  decay  and  death.    He  retains  alone  the  consciousness  of  solitude  and 
pain.    But  now  excuse  me^  I  am  idease^  and  shall  return  home.  So 
saying,  he  departed. 
The  Brdhman^  who  had  found  the  gold  mine,  wondered  why  his  companion 


*  Ubatamaot  Vatsa,  theSaqgof  JutiwaiMU^aprababljr  iatcndedl^  h*  ww  otlebratsd 
fbr  hiaikiDmllw  i1liM,«rLat«.  This  prince  ii  tha  hm  of  die  fim  cbaptefB  of  llw  Frilri>> 
Kafhd,  which  gmi  this  aocount  oFhu  deaccnt.   He  ia  the'eoB  of  SASASBAqifKA,  0te  son  «f 

Sata'si  ka,  the  son  of  Janam£jata,  the  ion  of  Paricshit,  the  son  of  Arjuva.  The 
getkcalog^'  ol  Arjuna  *  deicendanU,  which  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  derive*  from  the  B'kdgavat, 
keeaofiiDee  of  dds  MNne.  The  eon  of  Sahas'bahi'ka  is  termed  A^Iwamb'o'haja.  The 
two  works  are  also  at  rariance,  regarding  the  founJer  of  KautamiiU,  the  Vrihat  Kat'hii  aiscribing 
it  to  Saua'»ba'mi'ka,  which  is,  to  far,  apparently  moM  correct,  that  various  work*  concur  in 
•tyliiig  Vaiia  of  KmmiMtt  wUht  (be  Al4pa«(,  Iwpever,  csDsdis  Asadsr  of  Aat  dqr 
Chakra.  dw  Awdi  prinee  ftooi  8ABAS«A«fKA.  lOoda gmshgisih  IiilNdiielin  IS,  ani 

Ubie  9. 

t  The  Ndgas  ere  the  leqieDta.  which  inhabit  the  regioa  oadertboaoilli.  8Mki  means  supers 
haOHPi  power  which  mmy  be  obtained  by  their  wonhip.  Tbeir  being  oppoaed  to  Kuvk'ha,  aad 
derirou*  of  encroaching  on  hie  wealth,  although  here  stated  in  a  prpt'ir  llMllk,  is  like  ■MUn 
Ibiags  ID  tlii»  work,  no  lomer  afioBiUar  notion  amongst  the  Hiadna. 
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tarried  so  long,  and  becoming  at  last  impatient,  he  set  off  in  quest  of  him. 
Tracing  his  course  by  the  impressions  of  his  feet,  lie  followed  him  to  the 
spot,  ivhere  he  stood,  and  beheld  him  covered  with  blood,  running  down 
ftom  iin  heui^  wUdi  was  «at  by  the  iharp  edges  of  tiw  whed.  To  the 
inquuinaf  hbfnend,  he  replied,  by  telling  him  the  property  of  the  wheel  y 
and  what  he  bad  witnessed.  On  which  the  other  reproached  him,  sayidgv 
Did  I  not  tell  you  to  stop  ?  but  your  lack  of  sense  could  not  allow  you 
to  take  my  advice.  It  is  very  justly  observed,  •  Better  sense  than  science ; 
Unless  it  improve  by  knowledge.'  Those  who  want  common  understanding 
win  la  surdtjr  ]wrish,  w  did  those  who  revived  the  lioii.  The  man  with 
llnwhed^aalnd  how  that  w«a»  to  whieh'tbCf  Other  r^ili^ 

<*  . There  were  Ibor  JSrtttmaiM  residing  in  the  same  village,  all  intimate 
friends.  Three  were  men  of  great  acquirements,  but  destitute  of  common 
sense.  The  fourth  was  an  intelligent  fellow,  but  equally  destitute  of 
learning.  As  they  were  poor,  they  determined  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
to  go  to  some  country  where  learning  was  patronized,  and  wher^  they  were 
satiBied,  diey  .dionld  speedily  be  enriched  with  presents  iiom  tiie  king. 
They  accordingly,  set  o^  but  when  they  had  gone  some  way,  the  eldest 
cried  out,  *  It  never  occurred  to  me  before,  that  our  fourth  friend  here  is 
illiterate.  He  is  a  man  of  sense  to  be  sure,  but  that  will  not  entitle  him  to 
any  rewards  from  the  king ;  we  shall  have,  ttierefore,  to  relinquish  to  him 
a  part  of  our  earnings,  and  it  would  be  fiurer,  I  think,  for  hiin  to  remain 
at  home.*  The  second  agreed  in  this  opinion,  but  the  third  qpposed  it, 
saying,  •  we  have  always  been  friends  and  companions  from  infancy,  and 
let  hiin,  therefore,  participate  in  the  wealth  we  shall  acquire.'  Tilis  senti* 
ment  prevailed,  and  they  all  went  on  in  harmony. 

**  As  they  passed  through  a  forest,  they  saw  the  scattered  bones  of  a  defid 
Lion.  ■*  I  faiive  me^*  said  one,  *  with  an  account  of  a  method  by.which 
beings  can  be  re^animated :  what  say  you?  shall  we  try  die  experiment^  and 
employ  the  energies  of  science  to  restore  life  and  shape  to  these  bones?* 
They  agreed.  One  undertook  to  put  the  bones  together;  the  second  to 
supply  the  akin,  flesh,  blood,  &c.,  and  the  other  to  communicate  life  to  tl)e 
figure.  When  the  two  first  had  accomplished  their  tasks,  the  third  was 
about  to  begin  hia ;  but  tiie  fourth  stopped  Um;  <  Coorider  what  yon  are 
gdng  to  do,'  he  exclaimed,  *  if  you  give  lifo  to  the  Hon,  the  cmiseqnence  - 
will  be  that  he  will  devour  us.'  •  Away,  blockhead,'  replied  the  sage,  •  I 
am  not  to  project  things  in  vain.'    *  Wait  an  instant,  then,'  replied  the 
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man  of  sense,  *  till  I  get  up  into  thia  tree.'  So  saying,  he  climbed  up  into 
a  tree  at  hand,  and  tiis  learned  associates  accomplished  their  undertaking. 
A  talwhmHri  living  Hod  HM-fewed,  who  iiSk  np<te  the  three  philosophers^- 
and  destroyed  then.  When  he  was  goa^  Ae  man  of  common  sens* 
descended  from  his  hiding  plaesb  9iad  reached  home  again  in  safety." 

When  he  had  finished,  the  man  with  the  wheel  exclaimed  :  "  This  is  very 
unreasonable,  that  destiny  should  destroy  men  of  great  talents,  and  allow 
simpletons,  to  escape;  as  it  is  said,  '  Sec  where  SfUabudd'ht  (hundred-wit) 
iacttriedoathe  ha^  aad  thne  toottSUtelnUHdU'iy(thousand.wit),  whiblf 
If  who  am  ^lg<  fcuftflll  (single>wil;X  still  may  gambol  hi  the  cryilal  atieam.' 
*  How,'  asked  he  of  the  gold  mine»  *  happened  that?*   The  ChakratThara*- 
replied,  '  In  a  certain  reservoir  were  two  fishes,  one  named  Hatabudd' hi,  the 
other  Sahasrabudd'hi.    They  had  a  friend,  a  frog,  named  K kabudd' hi,  with 
whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  conversing  at  the  edge  of  the 
wnter.  Wheo-tfae  osnal  party  assemhted,  they  saw  aevorsl fishermen  widi 
their  nets  approaeht  and  heard  them  say  to  one  another,  *thi8poolisfitllof 
fish,  the  water  is  but'  shsiIlow«  we  will  come  to-morrow  morning  and  drag 
it.*    They  then  went  away.    T^Tien  they  had  departed,  the  frog  said  to  Ins 
friendSy  'What  is  to  be  done?  had  we  not  better  make  our  escape?'  at 
which  Sahasrabudd'hi  laughed,   and  said,  *  never  fear,  they  have  only 
talked  of  conung.  Te^  if  th^  shmdd  oom^  I  wiO  be  answerable  for 
your  ufyty,  as  well  as  my  own.    I  shall  be  a  natch  fin-  them*  as  I 
know  att  the  courses  of  the  water.*    SatahmUThi  said,  *  My  friend 
here  is  very  right ;  wherever  there  is  a  way  for  the  breeze,  for  water 
or  its  tenants,  or  for  the  ra^'s  of  the  sun,  the  intellect  of  a  sagacious 
person  will  penetrate.    By  following  his  counsel,  your  life  would  be  in  no 
peril,  even  had  yoa  ap|kRMched  the  abodea  of  the  manes.  Stay  nHwre  yoa 
are^  even  I  will  undertake  year  safety.'  The  fiogsaid,  •  J  have^  perhaps, 
but  limited  talent^  a  mere  singleness  of  sense,  but  that  tells  me  to  flee ; 
and  therefore,  whilst  I  can,  I  shall  withdraw  with  my  mate  to  another  piece 
of  water.'    The  frog  left  the  pool  that  night.    In  the  morning  the  fisher- 
men arrived,  and  the  lake  was  so  beset  with  nets,  that  ail  the  fish,  turtles, 
crah^  and  odier  tenants  of  the  water  were  made  prisoner^  and  amongst 
them  Saiatudfki  and  SahaSrakiid*ki,  in  spite  of  thdr  boasted  cunnhiig^ 


•  Vhn  Caioira,  tkiM,  ami  Dkan,  wlw bears;  dw  we  of  tbis  dcMndnadra  apaiv 
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were  caught  and  killed.  The  frog  saw  the  fishermen  on  their  return,  and 
reoogniaiiig  AiteMf Moo  iheheadof  cue  Bun,  and  Aillalrateftf  JU  dngged 
along  with  cords  by  anodier,  pointed  tfam  out  to  hia  wtkit,  in  tlie  words 

which  I  cited." 

The  Brdhman  of  the  gold  mine  answered,  This  may  be  very  true,  but  a 
friend's  words  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  you  had  better  have  listened  to 
me,  than  followed  the  dictates  of  yoMX  own  avarice  and  presumption.  Weil 
was  it  said,  <  Bravo^  uncle,  you  wovid  sing  your  song,  though  I  dissnaded 
yod,  and  see  what  a  qilendid  gem  you  have  reodved  as  tlie  raoonpense  of 
your  perftrmance.'  The C9lailradlkar0  asked,  how  was  tiiat?  The  o&er 
replied. 

"  In  a  certain  village  there  was  an  Ass  named  Udd'hAta.  During  the  day, 
he  carried  the  bundles  of  a  washerman.  At  night,  he  followed  his  own 
indinations.  During  his  nocturnal  rambles,  lie  fbrmed  an  acquatntanoe 
with  a  Jaekan,  in  whose  ooaqpany  he  broke  into  enclosures,  and  teted  on 
their  contents.  On  one  occasion,  when  in  the  middle  of  a  cucumber  field* 
the  Ass,  exulting  with  delight,  said  to  the  Jackall,  ♦  Nephew,  is  not  this  a 
heavenly  night  j  I  feel  so  happy  that  I  must  sing  a  song,  in  what  key  will 
you  prefer  it'  The  Jackall  replied,  '.What  nonsena^  when  we  are  engaged 
in  ]rilundefing,  to  tiiink  sucb  a  tiUi^.  Sconce  becomes  tiiieves  and 
bbertines,  as  it  is  said,  *  Let  tbesick  man  and  the  laay  lefirain  from  steafing 
and  chattering,  if  they  woidd  escape  with  life.'  If  your  song  be  ever  so 
sweet,  should  the  owner  of  the  field  hear,  he  wiU  rise,  and  in  his  rage, 
bind  and  kill  you  :  eat,  therefore,  and  be  silent'  The  Ass  replied,  '  You 
can  be  no  judge  of  the  charms  of  music,  as  you  have  spent  all  your  life  in 
the  woods.  Observe  in  Hie  nights  of  autanm,  in  privacy  with  your  love^ 
die  distant  song  of  the  nnger  drqia  like  nectar  into  the  ears.'  The  Jackall 
answered,  '  may  be  so,  but  your  voice  is  abominable,  why  should  you  let 
it  lead  you  into  trouble  ?'  The  Ass  was  highly  affronted  at  this,  and  said ; 
*  away,  blockhead,  do  you  question  my  musical  proficiency  ?  I  know  every 
branch  of  the  science ;  for  instance,  there  are  seven  notes,  three  scales, 
and  twenty-one  intervab,  &c.*  The  scientific  eombinatkm  of  the  parts  of 


•  The  ealln  euwMntimi  b  dw  text  \»1  mmm,  Sgr*ma,  tlmink'hmmt  19#rfb,  SiMKnT, 

SlqfV,  isl'hdna,  6  i/atu,  9rasa.SG  vnrna,  40  bhtUhd,  150  gUa.  Seethe  author's  remariu,  at 
die  doM  of  thi»  ewajr.   Mr.  Wilaon  rewla  nara  for  nua,  uA  three  diviaiona  of  jfaiu  in  place 
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miHic  it  pwrtienluly  gfttelbl  in  the  aatunrail  season.  There  is  no  gifl  of 
the  gods  more  precious  than  music.  RAvana  received  the  boon  from  the 
three  eyed  god  (Siva),  deUghted  with  the  rattling  of  dry  tendons.  How 
then  do  yoxx  presume  to  question  tay  powers,  or  to  oppose  their  exercise  ?' 
«  Very  well,'  rqpfied  the  Jadndl,  *  let  .  me  get  to  the  door  tii  tiie  g«cdeii* 
where  I  may  lee  the  gardener  aa  he  eppraadiea,  and  tiwnri^gaway  as  long 
atyou  pleaie.'  So  it  was  settled ;  and  the  Jackall  having  fHTOvided  for  hia 
own  safety,  the  Ass  opened  his  chaunt.  The  gardener  was  awakened  by 
the  noise,  and  rising  immediately,  repaired  to  the  spot,  armed  with  a  stout 
stick,  with  which  he  fell  upon  the  ass,  knocked  him  down,  and  belaboured 
bim  tin  he  was  tired.  He  then  bnwfght  a  laige  ckg^  with  a  hole  in  il^ 
which  he  ftstened  to  Iris  1^  and  tied  him  to  a  post,  after  which  he  returned 
home,  and  went  to  sleep.  The  Ass  came  to  himself,  and  forgot  his  tortures 
in  the  recollection  of  his  home  and  companions.  As  it  is  said,  '  On  a  dog, 
a  mule,  and  an  ass,  a  good  beating  leaves  but  a  momentary  impression.' 
Accordingly,  springing  up,  he  forced  his  way  out  of  the  iaclosure,  carry- 
ing the  clog  along  with  him.  Ashe  ma  ol&  tiie  JadnU  met  him,  andsaid» 

*  Bmvob  nnd^'  iec." 

The  ObttlmdSknw  having  heard  this  story,  answered.  What  you  observe 
is  very  just ;  but  you  should  recollect^  that  a  man  who  neither  exercises 
his  own  judgment,  nor  follows  a  friend's  advice,  brings  on  his  own  ruin, 
as  was  the  case  with  Mant'hara,  the  weaver. 

**  There  wis  a  weaver  named,  ICamt'haba,  all  the  wood  wnk  of  whose 
loom  was,  on  one  occasion,  broken.  Taking  his  az^  he  set  off  to  cut  fiesh 
timber,  and  finding  a  large  5»^tree,  by  the  sea  side,  began  to  fell  it.  In 
the  tree  resided  a  spirit,  who  exclaimed  on  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe, 

*  Hola,  this  tree  is  my  dwelling,  and  I  cannot  quit  it,  as  here  I  inhale  the 
fresh  breeze  that  is  cooled  by  the  ocean's  spray.'  The  weaver  replied,  *  What 
am  Ito  do?  uoIsm  I  get  wood,  my  family  must  starve.  Do  you,  thciefiivc^ 
look  out  fiir'anodi«r  house;  quick,  this  I  must  have.*  The  sfHrit  replied, 

*  Ton  diaU  have  any  tfung  else  you  ask  for ;  but  not  this  tree.'  The  weaver 
then  agreed  to  go  home,  and  consult  a  fiiend  and  iiis  wi&^  and  xetum  with 
llis  final  determination. 

"  When  the  weaver  returned  home,  he  found  there  a  very  particular  friend 
of  his,  the  baiber  of  the  village^  to  whom  he  toid  what  bad  occurred,  and 
whom  he  orasdted  what  be  should  request  The  barber  said :  *  Ask  to  be 
made  a  kings  ^Mn  I  will  be  your  prime  nunisler,  and  we  shall  enjoy  onr« 
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selves  gloriously.'  The  weaver  approved  his  notion  ;  but  first,  he  added« 
he  must  consult  his  wife.  To  this,  the  barber  strenuously  objected.  A 
wise  man,  he  argued,  would  confer  on  women  food,  clothing,  and  appro- 
priate  omanietrta,  but  would  never  let  tben  diace  his  cotrndls,  as  BhAboata 
hm  stated,  thst  wUere  e  tvomaii,  e  ngue,  er  a  iMd,.  had  the  mansgement^ 
As  house  was  sure  of  going  to  ruin.  A  man  voidd  maiiltain  his  rank  and 
respectability,  as  long  as  he  associated  with  crrave  people,  and  entrusted  no 
woman  with  his  secrets.  Women  are  engrossed  with  their  own  designs,  and 
purpose  only  their  own  pleasure.  They  love  their  own  children  even,  no 
ioogcrtiuallMydeiiirefiom  them  idfgfati^^  The  weevet  admitted 
die  juitioe  of  his  firiend's  ob0ervatioBS4  hut  Mt  said,  had  no  other 

thoughts,  than  for  her  husband's  welfare,  and  he  must  take  her  advice. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  her,  and  related  what  had  happened,  what  the 
barber  had  recommended,  and  asked  iier  what  she  thought  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  for  him  to  solicit :  she  replied : 

**  *  Too  should  never  listen,  husband,  to  the  aduice  it£  a  bacber  (  a*  it  is 
saidr  '  Husbands  should  never  take  oounsd  with  oonrtBtanob  panurilea, 
'mean  persons,  barbery  gardenoni,  and  b^ggaia.  Royalty  is  a  very  trouble* 
some  thing,  and  the  cares  of  peace  and  war,  aggression  and  negotiation, 
defence  and  adminislralion,  never  allow  its  possessor  a  moment's  enjoyment. 
He,  who  is  wise,  will  ever  shun  the  station  of  a  king,  for  which  his  own 
rdations,  brothers  and  offspring,  would  be  armed  egainst  his  life.  I  should 
recommend  you,  therefore^  to  be  contented  with  your  statioQ,  and  wdy  to 
seek  the  means  of  more  effectually  earning  your  livelihood.  •  Ask  for  an 
additional  pair  of  hands,  and  another  head,  with  which  you  may  keep  a 
loom  going,  both  heforc  and  behind  you.  The  profit  of"  such  a  second  loqui 
will  be  quite  suthcicnt  to  give  you  consequence  and  credit  with  your  tribe, 
as  we  have  already  fiom  those  of  the  firsts  qinte  OHiugh  fer  our  own  ex« 
penditure." 

**.Tina  advice  pleased  the  husband  mightily ;  he  repaired  forthwith  to  tlie 
tree,  and  requested  the  spirit,  as  the  price  of  his  folbeaiance,  to  give  him 
another  pair  of  arms,  and  an  additional  head.  No  sooner  said  than  done  ; 
and  he  immediately  was  possessed  of  two  heads  and  four  arms,  with  which 
be  returned  homewards,  highly  delighted.  His.new.acqnisitionst.  however, 
proved  fetal;  fer  as  soon  as  the  vOlagers  saw  him,  they  extbimed,  *  a 
gobfinl  a  goblin !'  and  falling  on.  him  with  clubs,  or  pelting  him  with  stones, 
speedily  put  a  period  to  his  existence.  Therefore,  I  say,  &c." 
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The  CUak?adhara  continued  :  Every  one  who  is  tormented  by  the  devil  of 
improper  expectations,  naturally  incurs  ridicule,  as  it  is  said,  *  He  who 
form  extravagant  ho])es  for  the  future,  will  be  as  much  disappointed  as  the 
'fttber  df  S611A  SabuJL'  How wm  th«t?.Mked  the  otber  BrHkmmi  and  be 
«ndi  the  wbed  proceeded. 

7  There  was  mavukaoaiBr/ihuian  named  S6ma  SARMA,wliohad  collected, 
during  the  day,  as  much  meal,  in  aims,  as  filled  an  eartlien  jar.  This  jar  he 
suspended  to  a  peg,  immediately  at  the  foot  of"  his  bed,  that  he  might  not 
lose  9ight  of  it.  During  the  uight  he  lay  awake  some  time,  and  reflected 
that:  That  jar  is  llill  of  meal  If  «  ebiicitjr  AavM  tekie  place,  I  shall  sell 
it  for  a  hundred  fiieoe^  at: least }  .with-  that  ^dm  I  will  'buy  #  pair  of  ipeati ; 
theywiU  bear  young,  and  I  shall  get  enough  by  their  sale  to  purchase  a  pair 
of  cows.  I  shall  sell  their  calves,  and  will  purchase  bnflTaloes;  and  with  the 
produce  of  my  herd,  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  horses  and  mares.  By  the  sale 
of  their  colts,  I  shall  realize  an  immense  sum ;  and  witii  my  money,  I  will 
build  a  stately  mansion.  As  I  ahall  then  be  a  man  of  consequence,  some 
wealthy  person '  wiU  solidt  ay  acceptance  <^  his  daughter,  with  a  ^taUe 
dower.  I  shall  have  a  son  by  her,  whom  I  will  call  by  my  own  namei  S6ifA 
SabmA.  When  he  is  able  to  crawl,  I  shall  take  him  with  me  on  my  horse, 
seating  him  before  me.  Accordingly,  when  S6ma  Sarma  sees  me,  he  will 
leave  his  mother's  lap,  and  come  creeping  along,  and  some  day  or  other  he 
will  approach  the  horses  too  near  }  when.I'shall  be  very  angry,  and  shall 
de^  his  mother  to  take  him  away.  -  She  wHI  be  busy  witii  her  honsdiold 
duties,  and  will  not  hear  my  orders ;  on  which  I  shall  give  her  a  kick  with 
my  foot  Thus  saying,  he  put  forth  one  of  his  feet  with  sudi  violence^  as 
to  break  the  jar.  The  meal  accordingly  fell  on  the  ground  ;  where,  mingling 
with  the  (lust  and  dirt,  it  was  completely  spoiled :  and  so  ended  Soma 
Sarma's  hopes.*  **  *    .   •  » 

**  There  is  a  city  in  the  north*  namedlfiadKifpHr,  of  wfaidi  MuhoxMa  was 
king.  A  daughter  was  bom  to  him*  who  had  diree  brents.  When  the 
king  heard  this,  he  ordered  the  chief  attendant  to  take  away  the  inAo^ 
and  expose  her  in  the  woods,  so  that  the  matter  should  remain  unknown. 


•  A  story  of  a  monkey  revenging  him»cir on  a  long,  who  hadcBmcdanumberof  Uune  monkeys 
to  b6  lulk'U,  and  the  inaiTOw  of  their  boBM  applied  to  idieve  boms  in  hia  hones,  Korchcd  by  the  • 
•Mbles  being  burnt,  benfollowti  and  fi  ameeeded  by  a  tale  afa  monkey,  a  thie(  and  «  goUia. 
Bothareoiiuttod,aaiMGiMtiBinlctMt}  Oe  entire  6fUiaaetbabeiiv  MO  loagftrtaMftloD. 
Vol.  I.  SD 
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The  attendant,  however,  recommended  that,  as  the  birth  of  such  an  infant 
was  a  very  extraordinary  event,  it  would  be  better  to  consult  the  Brdhmant 
what  was  to  be  done,  so  that  the  consequence  might  not  be  the  km  of  both 
woilds}  M  it  is  said,  a  wise  miD  abonld  always  iD4|aire  die  meaajog of 
what  he  observes,  like  the  Brdkmcut  who  thus  esci^ed  ibegnqp  of  die 
goblin.    The  king  asked  how  that  was,  to  which  the  attendant  replied : 

Chandavarma,  a  RdJcshasa,  haunted  a  certain  wood,  and  one  day  laid 
iiold  of  a  Brahman,  who  passed,  leaping  upon  his  shoulders,  and  ordering  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  proceed.  The  Brahman^  overcome  with  terror,  obeyed } 
bat  as  he  went  aloag^  he  observed  diat  the  goUiii'sftet  were  particulariy 
soft  and  tender,  and  inquired  of  him  how  this  happened.  The  JlittsiA«e 
replied,  I  am  under  a  VOW  never  to  walk,  or  touch  the  ground  with  my 
feet.  After  this,  they  came  to  a  pool,  where  the  Rdkshasa  said.  Let  me 
down,  whilst  I  bathe,  and  perform  my  devotions  ;  but  beware  how  you 
leave  the  place  till  I  come  out  of  the  water.  The  Brdkman  obeyed }  but 
when  he  had  got  rid  of  his  load,  he  reflected,  tiiat  now  was  his  tune  to 
escape  $  fbr  as  die  Mdkdkua  was  ineapacitated  &r  walkiiHS,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  overtake  the  fugitive ;  accordingly,  he  took  to  his  hed^  and 
effected  his  retreat  in  safety :  therefore  I  said,  &c." 

The  advice  thus  given  by  the  attendant  was  followed  by  the  Itdjd  ;  and 
having  summoned  the  BrtUonans,  he  cousulted  tliem  how  he  should  act,  to 
which  they  replied,  '*  It  is  said.  Sire,  that  a  dau^^ter  whose  limbs  are  de> 
fecdve.or  excessive  will  he  the  cause  of  death  to  her  husband,  and  destruc- 
tion of  her  own  character:  and  a  damsel  with  tlucc  breasts  will  inevitabl/ 
be  the  source  of  evil  to  the  parent,  whose  sight  she  may  attract.  Your 
Majesty  should  therefore  take  care  to  avoid  seeing  your  daughter.  Let  any 
one,  that  will,  marry  her,  stipulatmg  that  he  leaves  the  country.  In  this 
way  no  ofibnoe  wiU  be  dfered  .to  diii  wodd,  or  the  next"  The  Rdjd  ap- 
proved of  this  plan,  and  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beat,  and  prodamation  to 
be  mad^  that  whoever  would  marry  the  princess,  and  remove  with  her  to  a 
distant  country,  should  receive  a  hundred  thousand  rupees.  Notwitlistanding 
this  offer,  no  person  came  forward ;  and  the  princess  arrived  at  adolescence, 
without  any  one  proposing  to  espouse  her.    At  last,  she  found  a  husband. 

In  the  city  resided  two  paupers,  who  were  friends ;  the  one  was  blind,  and 
the  odier  hnndubacked ;  die  latter,  who  was  named  JAastbabla,  persuaded 
the  former  to  marry  the  princess^  with  whom,  and  the  money,  they  should 
remove  to  a  distant  places  and  lead  a  life  of  ease :  or  if,  hy  the  evil  nature 
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of  the  princeM,  he  should  ^b,  there  would  at  least  be  an  end  of  his  wSmaey* 
The  blind  man,  accordingly,  accepted  the  term?!  of  the  proclamation  ;  and 
having  married  the  princess,  and  received  the  dower,  set  off  with  her,  and 
his  friend,  to  a  distant  residence. 

After  passing  some  time  eoptantedly,  the  blind  man  giving  himself  up  to 
inddleaGeb  and  himch4Mck  conducting  tiMur  domestic  axrangementa^  tfafe 
Offfl  influence  of  the  princess's  d^ormi^  b^gna  to  opente»  and  she  intri- 
gued with  hunch-back.  This  couple  then  soon  began  to  plot  the  blind 
man's  destruction.  With  this  intent,  hunch-back  brought  home  one  day 
a  dead  snake,  of  a  venomous  nature,  which  he  gave  to  the  princess,  and 
desired  her  to  mince  it,  and  dress  it  with  proper  anicea»  after  wMdi  slie 
lAonldgiveittoberhudMndt  tdlinghinitiime  diflhcflU^  Mamtraba 
tfien  went  vny,  and  the  princesi^  delighted,  cut  up  the  snakes  and  set  it  to 
boQ :  then,  having  other  matters  to  look  after,  she  called  to  her  husband,  and 
desired  him  to  attend  to  the  stirring  of  the  nice  mess  of  fish  she  was  cooking 
for  his  dinner.  He  obeyed  her,  licking  his  lips  at  the  intimation,  and 
stirring  the  vessel  as  it  boiled.  In  this  manner,  hanging  over  the  caldron, 
the  fUmes  of  tiie  vBiMin  drew  Ae  teaxs  so  copioody  fifom  his  qrea^  tiiat 
giadoally  dissolved  the  fflm  which  obeaind  his  vmoo,  tad  he  was  nstosed 
to  sight  As  he  looked  into  the  boiler,  he  saw  imme^tely  that  he  was 
cooking  the  fragments  of  a  black  snake.  He  at  once  concluded  what  his 
wife's  design  was  ;  but  remained  in  doubt,  who  her  accomplice  could  be. 
To  ascertain  this,  he  resolved  to  dissemble,  and  still  affect  his  former  blind' 
ncss.  Pkesently  hunch-bedc  letumed*  and  tiie  husband  watching  his  oon- 
dnct  unohoenred,  was  soon  sstisfled  of  tiie  good  nnderstsading  tint  subsisted 
lietween  his  treacherous  friend,  and  faithless  spouse.  He  approached  tiieni 
unperceived,  and  suddenly  seizing  hunch-back  by  the  feet,  being  a  man  of 
great  strength,  he  whirled  him  over  his  head,  and  dashed  him  against  the 
breast  of  the  wife  with  such  violence,  that  his  head  drove  her  third  breast 
through  her  bo^  to  her  bed^  and  both  she,  and  her  paramour,  instantly 
perilled:  tiierefiMPe  I ssi^  &c. 

The  Brdkmm  who  had  Ibund  tiie  gold  nunc  then  condude^  **  It  is  weO 
said,  all  prosperity  proceeds  from  Fate ;  hut,  in  compliance  with  Destiny, 
prudence  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  manner  in  which  you  neglected  it, 
by  not  listening  to  my  advice."  He  then  left  his  fiiend  to  his  fate^  and 
returned  to  his  own  abode. 

YiaHHO  SabmI  having  thus  teraunated  tiiese  nairatives^  asked  tlie  princes, 

S  D  « 
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what  more  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say?  The  princes  replied,  most 
worthy  preceptor,  we  have  learnt  from  you  all  that  is  essential  to  the  duties 
of  a  king.  Then  we  have  only  to  wish,  answered  Visunu  Sarma,  that  this 
SdOra  may  be  ooosiitoied  as  a  mirror,  reflecting  light  fiiendly  to  other 
idenoee*  end  fiusifitating  to.thoe^  who  are  acquainted  with  its  contents* 
the  acquirement  of  worldly  wisdom.. 

When  the  king  found  his  sons  were  instructed  in  this  manner,  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  in  the  substance  of  all  the  Sdstras,  he  was  highly  de- 
lighted with  their  improvement,  and  acknowledging  (bat  tlie  sage  had 
fulfilled  his  promise,  loaded  him  with  unprecedented  wealth, and  favours. 


The  course  of  the  narrative  has  interrupted  our  comments :  -it  is  ther^ 
fore  necessary  to  revert  to  thcin,  to  indicate  a  very  few  analogies,  which 
this  section  offers ;  and  to  notice  one  or  two  circumstances,  which  are 
interesting,  as  throwing  light  on  ft  slate  of  manners  no  longer  known  to 
the  Hindus.  .  .  ...  .    .  . 

Thb.fik8t  story;  of  the  heggiu^ turned  to:  a  lump  Cf  gold  by  a  blo«>  occurs, 
widi'some  variiUion,.  in  the: third  section  of  the  Hitdpadesa.  It  may  be 
also  considered  as  connected  with  the  talc  of  the  derx  ise  AnorNADER,  in 
the  Oriental  Tales.  The  chief  peculiarity,  however,  ol  this  story  is  its 
correct  delineation  of  Jain  customs}  a  thing  very  unusual  in  lirulmumical 
books.  The  address  <tf  the  barber,  and  the  benedietimi  of  the  Superior 
of  the  Vikitt  areconfiwnable  to  Jmh.  The  whole  is  indeed*  ftith. 

ful  picture :  it  is  also  unaccompanied  by  any  sneer,  or  abuse  y  and  the 
satire  is  rather  levelled  at  the  Jirdhfmms.  The  accuracy  of  the  description 
is  an  argument  for  some  antiquity;  as  the  more  modern  any  work  is,  the 
more  incorrect  the  description  of  tiie  Jainas  and  liaudd'Jui.',  uud  the  con- 
ibunditig^cf  epie  with  the  odiw. 

The  sejQond  stoiy  is  in  both  the  HUSpadHa,  uid  Kdila  Danuma,  It 
was  an  early  favourite  in  Europe ;  and  is  found  as  a  Fsblian;  the  dog  bmag 
substituted  for  the  weasel  or  ichneumon ;  an  exchange  in  very  good  taste, 
when  the  scene  is  laid  in  Europe,  but  wholly  foreign  to  the  notions  of  the 
Hindus,  amongst  whom  the  dog  lias  never  been  a  domestic  animal ;  whilst 
^  nBal  or  nakula,  the  vherra  mungo,  on  tlie  contrary,  has  always  been  a 
pet  The  most  pleasing  form  of  this  oelebnted  tale  is  the  baUad  of  Atfik 
GeBai. 
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TTie  {>as9age  of  the  third  ston',  relative  to  the  profits  of  trade,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  render  in  a  satisfactory  uuuinef, ,  as  the  tochnieal  terpis  ein> 
ployed  are  no  longer  in  use.     .  /     ■•  ■  . 

.  Tips  Gdc/b^  ii»nmi  appeal*  to  iinplj  the  rnunge^ 
hf  tiw  espfMskm  iUiutnitiv«  of  it)  bat  iStiit  ParuMta-grdhakdigma  u  by 
no  meant,  dear.  One  copy  alone  attempts  to  explain  it  Parichittam 
igachchantan  grdbacam  utcant'haya  vil6cya  sresht'hi  hriday^  hrishiyat^: 
The  merchant  is  delighted  at  heart,  when,  with  affected,  somyw  he  sees  a^ 
acquaintance  coming  (aa  a  borrower).. 

The  musical  pi^tensipqs  of  the  a^si,  and  the  beating  they  procure  for  hin^ 
fbm :«  Able  witbvwbidi  all  icbUdxen  aie  fiuniliw;  .The  Mcapitulatiqn  of 
murical  terms  that.ocannb  ia,  hewever,- .xwther 'curiOiUi  aiid  exceeds  the 
limits,  to  which  Sir  William  Jombs  and  Mr.  PATBsaoM  have  cwried  their 
explanation  of  the  musical  language  of  the  Hindus.  Tlie  seven  notes  are 
common  to  the  Hindu  scale,  and  that  of  Europe.  The  Gramas  are  scalts. 
Of  these,  the  Madla/ama  Grdma  is  identified  by  Mr.Patebsom  with  the 
augor,  end  the  CkndMn  with  die  miiior,  oode.  The  JfttreA'Aenof  .he 
considen  as  the  intervals  of  the  scale.  There  are  seven  to  each  gtdma,  or 
twenty-one  in  dL  TdJa  is  the  division  of  time ;  and  the  Mdirds  and  Layas 
refer  to  the  same,  no  doubt.  The  first  possibly  implying  tiie  duration  of 
the  bars,  the  second  that  of  the  notes,  and  the  thiid  tiiat  of  the  rests,  or 
pauses.  Of  the  remaining  members  of  the  list,  in  their  purely  musical 
lem^  I  ceiraot  here  attempt  an  ezpianation.* 

The  itoiy  of  ihe  weaver  may  remind  ut  of  the  three  wiahe8»  to  iridch, 
however,  in  point  and  humour,  it  is  vastly  inferior.  That  of  So'sfA-SABici 
is  given  in  the  Kalila  Damana,  and  Hi(6j)adesa,  It  is  in  substance  the  same 
also  as  that  of  Alnaschar,  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  As  related  in  the  Aj/dr 
Ddiiish  of  Abulfazal,  it  is  transUted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Miioellany. 

The  atoiy  oompriied  within  the  last,  of  the  IbfiMttM  who  got  upon  the 
Brdkmmfi  shoulder:),  contains  the  hint  of  the  old  man  who  proved  so 
troublesome  to  binbad,  in  his  fifth  voyage ;  and  who  makes  so  prominent  a 
figure  also  in  the  Hindi  story  of  KdmaHipa  and  Kdmalaid,  translated  by 


*  As  relating;  to  vocal  muKC,  tereral  of  the  terms  may  here  be  understood  m  their  ofdiDSiy 
MBK :  matrd  refen  to  ajrllabic  length,  or  to»c1  MUiub ;  vammu  sre  conBonaotf ;  bkdihd  lipMm 
iMfasget  and  jM  tans  «r  iong. — H.T.C. 
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Colonel  Franklin.  The  last  story  of  the  section  is  absurd  enough  ;  but  it 
has  a  curious  bearing,  although  perhaps  unintentionally.  The  malforma. 
tion  of  the  heroine  might  be  thought  a  satire  on  a  very  popular  legend  of 
the  soudi  of  IndiB}  traces  of  whidi  mey  be  Been  in  iMx  aculptareB,  par- 
ticideilx  et  JIftfAffv.  Aeoonliqg  totlttt  atoiy,  tiwdeughterof  eoeof  Ae 
early  Panehfon  Kings  was  bom  iritik  three  breasts.  She  was  an  incarnation  of 
Devi'  ;  and  the  third  breast  disappeared,  when  she  espoused  S'iva  himself, 
in  the  form  of  Sundares'wara,  the  divinity  that  was  ever  afterwards  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  Pandifan  kingdom,  and  its  capital,  Madura,  A  modi* 
ieetumof  tUslq^  ieeieo  metwithinCeykai  theiiiirdenian  Kmtiir^, 
faeving  been  bom  wilfa  tiuee  faraeal^  one  of  lAkSt  dia^ipeeied  oo  her 
espouial  of  VvATA,  tfaepiinoe  who  lint  led  a  coionjr  to  that  hUaxii^Dgp^s 
C^bm,  2IH> 


NOTE. 

Tiie  Hiiopadesa  is  not  the  only  Sanscrit  epitome  of  the  Panchajwc'hj/dna, 
or  PoneAe  Tantra,  Another  abridgment  of  following  the  original  mo  A 
more  cloeeIy»  both  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  arnu^onent  of  if^  b  the 
OtehdmHUhfudhi  (treasure  of  the  nectar  of  tales),  by  Anamt A-BHAt'T^A, 
who  describes  himself  in  the  introductory  and  concluding  lines  of  the  work, 
as  son  of  NAoADfevA-BHATVA,  a  Brdhman  of  the  Ciinwa  branch.  He  pro- 
fesses to  prescr\'e  in  his  epitome  of  tJie  text,  the  whole  of  the  narrative,  or 
story,  but  to  abbreviate  the  poetical  illustrations.  The  performance 
appean,  bo  ftr  as  I  have  compared  it  with  the  original,  to  c<Hiibrm  with 
the'author's  pvofeaaed  design  in  that  respect — H.T.C 
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XI.  Inscriptions  vroy  Rocxs,  /a*  South  Bihjs,  described  by  Dr. 
BucHjxAN HjMJLTOir,  and  explamed  by  Hsnrt  Tuoujs  Colebmooxs,  Esq. 
Director. 

Read  December  l9iH, 

Diu  Buchanan  Uauilton,  while  engaged  in  statistical  researches  in  the 
provinoM  subject  to  the  govennneot  of  Bengal,  gave  rttentioo  to  tiie  «nt^ 
qqilMi  o£tiie  oonntiy,  as  to  other  adontilte  olgectih  trfakli  he  hed  the  op* 
porCnnityof  investigating.  His  reports,  comprising  the  result  of  his  in* 
quiries,  are  deposited  in  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company : 
and,  at  his  instance,  tlie  Court  of  Directors  have  sanctioned  a  liberal  com- 
munication of  the  information  contained  in  them,  to  this  Society.  Among 
tfie  aotiquitiea  collected  by  him,  liiere  an  many  Jte  Mfat  of  imci^lioiM. 
I  pmrpoae  aubmitttng  to  the  Sode^  egplanalioiM  of  each  among  them,  as  are 
interaitiiig:  and  I  now  pfesent  Ae  transhtioii  of  om^  Mcik  appcan 
cunooia 

It  is  an  inscription  upon  a  rock,  denominated,  from  an  idol  deUneated  on  it, 
Tdrdchandi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sahasranif  in  South  Bihdr ;  and  contains  the 
protest  of  a  chieftain,  named  FkATJupA  dhavala  oivA,  bearing  the  tide  of 
N^Sfoea,  and  duOiof  B^ciJi^ih,  against  an  UBnrpation.of  twoinlh^^  by 
certain  Brd/muauu  in  his  neigbbouriiood,  under  cdour  of  a  grant,  surreptU 
tiously  obtained  through  corruption  of  his  officers,  from  the  S^d  of  GddM' 
nagara  or  Canyacul^a  (Canqj')  who  was  the  celebrated  Vijaya  Chandra 
(Jata  Chand).    Its  date  is  12^,  Samoat,  corresponding  to  A.D.  liyS. 

In  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton's  collection,  there  are  copies  of  two  othir 
inscriptions  upon  rock%  in  the  ne^hbouihood,  exhSntiqg  the  name  of  the 
aame  diieftain,  in  conjunetioa  witfi  many  of  Us  Mndrsdlnikeoiie}  and 
followed  by  a  long  series  of  his  sucoesion  in  the  other.  I  observe  Utde  dse 
interesting  in  them,  besides  the  names  and  the  dates. 

The  site  of  tlie  principal  inscription  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton.  "  In  a  narrow  passage,  which  separates  the  northern  end  of  the 
hills  fiom  the  great  mass,  and  through  which  the  road  leads  fiom  Sahatnm 
to  RaMUaghat,  is  »  phoe  iribere  TMMuM  is  woniivped.  The  image  is 
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carved  on  a  leilgc  of  rock  ;  and  is  so  small,  and  so  besmeared  with  oil  and 
red  lead,  that  I  am  not  sure  of  its  form.  It  seems,  however,  to  represent  a 
woman  sitting  on  a  man's  knee ;  but  not  in  the  form  usual  in  Bihar,  which 
U  called  Hara-gaurC  Adjacent  to  the  image,  a  cavity  in  the  rock  has  been 
enlarged  by  one  or  two  pillars  in  ftont,  supporting  a  roof,  lo  as  to  form  a 
shed,  to  which  thepriejBt,  and  a  man  who  sells  oiferhigB  and  refreshments  for 
votaries  and  passengers,  daily  repair.  A  few  persons  assemble  in  the  month 
of  Srdvnn.  Btit  the  chief  profit  arises  from  passengers  ;  who  are  very  nu- 
merous :  and  all  who  can  uHbrd,  give  something.  The  priest  is  a  Sanm/dtL 
Above  die  shed,  the  . McslemiuM  have  erected  .a  small  mosque,  in  oirder'to 
show  the:  tdumph  of:  the  fiulh :  bnt  iC  is  quite  negitetied.  The  image  is[ 
usually,  attributed  ta'^be  CSi^nti  .*  and  laanj  sdmII  heaps  bettveen  tbe  place 
and  FUihagrmk^  are  said  to  he  ruins  of  buildings  erected  by  the  same  people.' 
But  a  long  inscription,  carved  on  the  rock  within  the  siied,  refers  to  Vuata- 
Chandra,  sovereign  ofCanqj.'*  ■  ■  ' 

.  Tliat  inscription  was  strangely  misinterpreted  by  the  Pandita  attached  to 
the  survey  oa  which'  Dr.  Bpcfainiaii  Hamilton  was  engaged.  The.i'andyto 
supposed  the  dueftain,  PratApa  imAVAi.A,  to  {nemise  an  Intention  of  .omp- 
mcmo^tiiig'.his  descendants;  and  to  proceed  to  the  mention  of  YuaTa! 
Chandra,  proprietor  of  Ca«o/;  and  Satri  gmna,  son  of  the  Mahdrdj :  whence 
Dr.  Hamilton  inferred,  that  A' u  a  v. \  Chakdua  was  son  of  1'katapa  dhavala. 
Dr.  Hamilton  observes,  indeed,  that  others  gave  a  totally  ditierent  interpre-' 
tation:  conndering  it  as  **  an  advertisement  iirom  FftATiPA  dhavala,  that 
he  will  not  ob^  an  order  tote  giving  up  two  villages,  which,  he  allego^  had 
been  procured  by  corrapCion.from  die  officers  Vuata  Ghahdba,  Kii^  of 
s  Canqj." 

The  oriental  sehohir,  upon  ins})ection  of  the  fac  simile,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty.in  perceiving  that  the  latter  was  the  right  interpretation;  and  it  is 
theirelbre  nee^em  to  pursue  remarks  which  were  bdlt  upon  the  FamSfift 
grossly  erroneous  translation.  '  '  -  i 

The  style  of  the  protest  is  singular  ;  and,  on  that  account  alone,  I  should> 
have  thought  it  very  deserving  of  notice.  It  spr\^es,  however,  at  the  same 
time  to  show,  that  the  paramount  dominion  of  Cmiijocuhja,  cxteiuleil  to  the 
mountains  of  South  Bihdr :  and  it  presents  an  instance  of  tbe  characteristic 
turbiilenoe  of  Indian  feudatories. 

The  second  inscription,  bearing  the  name  of  the  same  dueftain,  N^foea 
FkATApA  DHAVALA  oivA,  With  the  date  1819^  (A.D.  116S.)  Saturday  4. 
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JytMtfha  ktdi,  and  underneath  the  tiame  of  his  brother,  the  prince  Truhnt- 
VANA  DHAVALA,  the  princc's  wife  SuLHi  and  another  female  So'MALf,  and 
two  sons  Lacshmyaditya  and  PadmAdi'tya  ;  exhibits  a  rude  figure  of  a  god- 
dess TUald  detit  attributed  to  the  family  priest  \'is'wakupa.  On  the  other 
tide  of  the  figure  an  the  namea  of  Bve  daughteni»  and,  at  tiie  fix>t  of 
•UK  aonB  of  the  N^^fooL  Theseara  Vabov,  SATaumniA,  BiB*BAi.A,  Sabam 
ouAVALA,  Ykui-ckKncktA  and  Santa-tatwa  oivA.  Beneath  are  names  of 
Cdi/ast' has,  Yajnyadhaha,  and  Vidyadhara,  sons  of  Cusuma-bAxA)  the 
treasurer  Devaraja,  and  the  door-ket^per  (praiihdra J  Tishai.a. 

The  site  of  this  inscription  is  described  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton: 
•  Wheratfae  abmichof  the'  Kuiura  river,  fills  down  the  bills  of 

TUofku,  is  a  holy  places  sacred  to  the  goddess  TdlakL  The  recess,  into 
which  this  stream  fal]%  is  about  half  a  mile  deep ;  and  terminates  in  a  mag- 
nificent, abrupt  rock,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  from  180 
to  feet  high.  In  the  centre  is  a  deep  pool,  at  all  times  filled  with  water, 
and  which  receives  the  stream,  Utat  talis  from  a  gap  in  this  immense  precipice. 
Tbk  g^p  may  be  90  fiet  vide  $  and  the  perptndictilar  height  there^  180 
ftet 

*  The  im^  is  said  to  have  been  placed  by  the  Cher6i»  thoat  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago ;  and,  in  fact,  resembles  one  of  the  images  very  common  in  the 
works  attributed  to  that  people  in  Bihar.  But  this  antiquity  is  by  no  means 
confirmed  by  the  inscription,  the  date  of  whicli  is  evidently  in  Samvat  ld89i 
or  A,D.  1382. 

*  In  another  inseri|Mion  it  is  said,  thatthe  fimily  fNiest  of  a  neigfabouriiif 
prince,  Pkata'fa  dhavala,  had,  in  A.D.  11^  made  the  image  of  the  god- 
dess :  alluding  evidently  to  a  rude  figure,  carved  on  rock,  and  now  totally 

neglected. 

*  The  image  now  worshipped  is,  as  usual,  a  slab  carved  in  relief,  and  represents 
a  female  with  many  arms,  killing  a  man  springing  from  the  neck  of  a  bu&lo.* 
|t  is  placed  on  the  highest  ledge  of  the  doping  part  of  the  rock,  immediately 
under  the  waterfall.  From  two  to  three  hnndred  votaries,  at  diffittcnt  times 
in  the  month  of  Srdvan,  go  to  the  place,  to  pray.' 

The  third  inscription  is  upon  a  rock  at  Baubighdtat  on  the  Sim  river 


•  bfigowMUvMrnm,  vulg.  Bhm»$kw»  shin  ly  JBfcwdiif. 
Vol  I.  2  £ 
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opposite  to  JapUa,  which  was  the  chieftainfti  priAC^ity.  The  date  aasigned 
to  MahfL-nrlpati  (».  e.  Mahdrdjd)  Pratapa  dhavat.a,  besides  the  number  of 
21  years  (apparently  the  duration  of  his  reign,  as  chief  of  Japila),  is,  in  the 
J'ac  simle,  written  2219  Samvat ;  but  the  firat  digit  being  clearly  wrong,  it 
must  be  corrected  to  1219,  or  1229 ;  nuMt  likelj  the  latter.  No  date  is 
SM^gned  to  his  predecessor  Udata  vibavala  }  nor  to  the  Hne  of  his  sucoes- 
son,  begummg  vith  Vicrama,  who  is  perhaps  the  same  irith  Vabco  (IhiB 
first  among  his  sons,  named  in  the  second  inscription,)  and  who  appears  from 
the  epithet  of  Vijm/in,  "  xnctorious,"  to  have  been  the  reigning  prince, 
when  his  name  was  licrc  set  down.  The  rest  must  have  been  subsequently, 
firom  time  to  time,  added}  and  tiie  first  among  them  is  Sahasa  dhavala, 
perhaps  Ae  ibiirth  son  of  RutApa  shavai^  mentioiied  in  Ae  second 
inscfiplion< 

Above  all  this,  there  have  been  inscribed,  at  a  much  later  period,  oihtr 
names,  t'iz.  •  i\/aA<frrf;a  Nyunat  rai  or  Nylnta  rata,  who  went  to  heaven 
(surapttra,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the  gods)  in  the  year  Scmtvat and  '  Ma- 
hdryd  Faatapa  raya,  or  Pratapa  rudra,  who  went  to  heaven  in  the  year 
\tSS8amaL* 

In  anolii^  pwC  of  the  iaseiiptuMi,  tiiere  obeiirs  die  name  of  MukdHffd 
MiNAsnHA,  with  the  dates  of  lG52  and  1653  Samvat;  and  lower  domi, 

a  string  of  three  names,  Mahurdjd  Cansaraja,  Pratapa  dhavai.a  d^va, 
and  Madana  swha.    Between  the  two  last,  there  is  interposed  the  date  of 
1624  Samvat. 

The  name  of  RutAfa  appears  then  to  hsnre  been  of  firequent  reenrrence. 
The  fiuiriljr,  which  yet  possesses  fhe  principality  of  BUoiffo,  the  represent 

tative  of  which,  when  visited  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  was  Rt^  Bb^PAhIt'ba  uk, 
claims  descent  from  Puatapa  dhavala,  chief  of  Japila. 

Japila  is  a  large  estate,  south  of  Raulds  (Rdhiidsrta),  in  the  district  of 
Jldma^har.  But  the  territories  of  the  ancient  chiefUin  seem  to  have  ex> 
tended  bsTond  its  praacnt  limits,  and  to'hxve  nMched  the  vlcitlity  of 
AAosran* 

These  inscriptions  have  no  other  chronological  value,  but  as  they  corro* 
borate  the  (late  of  one  possessing  more  historical  interest,  noticed  in  the 
Researches  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (vol.  9,  p-  411).  It  records  a 
grant  of  land,  by  the  same  Bc^d  of  Canyacubja,  Vuava  chandka  ;  and,  as 
usual,  recites  the  names  of  his  ancestors,  tracing  his  genealogy  through  no 
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less  tlian  six  f^enerations.  The  original  was  said  to  have  been  transmitted 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  Sir  John  Murray  M'Gregor;  but  I  am  unable 
to  say  whore  it  has  been  deposited.  It  wonld  be  an  acceptable  communica- 
IkNi,  as  lerving  to  anthentieate  the  history  of  a  prince  amo^g  the  most 
oonapicuoaa  in  the  annals  of  his  cotmtry ;  on  which  he  inflicted  die  same 
calamity  which  Count  Julian  did  on  Spain,  by  assisting  a  Musleman  conquest 
'  of  it,  in  revenge  for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter.*  The  analogy  indeed 
is  not  quite  complete ;  for  it  wai  teeUtction  of  a  daugiiter  which  Count 
Julian  sought  to  revenge. 

Gonoemiqg  the  ioscriptiim  at  Xdrdekan^  d£  yrbkh  a  tnmdatioii  is  here 
ffrtwoM^  it  ii  to  be  rabiaikfld,  that  the  denunciation  or  prates^  wliidi  it 
xeoords,  is  &it  expressed  in  verse,t  and  is  tiien  fqpeatcd  in  prase.  This 
repetition  has  much  assisted  the  decyphering  of  it,  and  the  correction  of 
some  errors,  either  of  the  orig^n^  pr  o^  t^e  copy.  A  few  explanatory 
notes  will  be  found  annexed. 

Trantlaiion  <jf  the  Itucr^ptUm  at  IWdcMbuS, 

"  PaATAPA  DHAVALA,  whoUy  diviuc  (deva),  possessor  of  happily  risen 
and  oddbnted  glory,  addresses  his  own  race.  In  these  villages,  contiguous 
to  QdahMi^  that  contemptihle  ill  c(^per$  {|grant],  which  has  been  ob> 
tained  by  fraud  and  bribery,  from  the  tliievish  slaves  of  the  sovereign  of 
Gddhmagarajli  by  priests  sprung  from  SuoaUuhala  x%  there  is  no  ground  of 


*  Se«  p.  147  of  this  volume. 

X  CalaAan'efi ;  written  Calahandi,  with  o  long  vowel,  in  the  prose  paraphnnc. 

§  The  text  exliibitjt,  in  two  places,  ctddntbrai  which,  I  oonjectunc,  should  be  at'tdmra, 
fim oi iU and <An»,  oofiper;  anndoif  to •  gnnt fBsaA^  Ihtniimj 
be  an  allusion  to  Ctdlmbat  the  name  of  a  district  in  that  ricinity. 

H  OUAaMfpro,  tin  Mne  with  GsAydro,  ■•  id«iitified  with  C;niyacii^.>-.See  Aa.  R««. 
ix.441. 

f  SmaBuhala  t  written  SnaUu  kaniya  in  the  prose  paraphrase ;  it  t^fgitm  tO  be  IIm  dsi^as* 
ikn  «f  the  A^Mmomi,  wbp  bad  obtained  the  grant  of  land  m 
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faith  to  be  put  therein  by  the  people  around.  Not*  bit  of  Ijuidt  lo  much 
as  a  needle's  point  might  pierce,  is  theirs. 

**8amMt\9aQ,  Jy£tkfhMiaii9dWedneMday. 

"  The  feet  of  the  sovereign  of  Japila,  the  great  duefbun,  the  fortunate 

PratApa  nuAVALA  D^VA,  declare  the  truth  to  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  other 
desccntlaiits  spning  of  his  race  :  this  ill  copper*  [grant]  of  the  villages  of 
Calahahd't  and  Badm/Ud,  obtained  by  fraud  and  biibery,  from  the  tiiievish 
alaves  of  the  fortimate  Vuata  chandba,  the  king,  sovereign  of  Goi^a* 
ofl^t  hy  SwaOukamf^X  ftJks:  no  iUtfa  is  to  be  put  theiehi.  Those 
priests  are  every  way  libertiiies.  Not  so  much  land,  as  mi^it  be  pievced  \y 
a  needle's  point,  is  theirs.  Knomng.tfaii^  yott  ivill  take  the  shaied^pnK 
dace  and  other  dues  ;  or  destroy." 

"  {Sigruuure'}  of  the  great  Ed^aputra  (king's  son),  the  fortunate 

SATaUOHMA." 
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XII.  CouHtMTt  OH  Air  Isiwaumw  triw  WrfMtn  jt  MjDsocAMCMMt ; 
and  three  GranU  Interred  on  Copp€r,Jbund  at  i^qjfom,  Inf  Mjjom 
Jauu  2V»Ai 

Read  June  19»  1894. 

I  have  the  honour  to  preseut  to  the  Society,  three  copper-plates,  and  to 
lubnit  tcwdatioas  of  the  inicriptknif  on  two  of  them.*  They  were 
obtained  by  ae  ftom  the  andent  city  tS  AouMt  or  tQaut  {l^fftgftm),  about 
twelve  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time  I  adjoin  a  translation  of  a  third  inscription  relative  to  the 
same  family  (of  which  these  plates  are  records),  and  which  I  was  so 
Ibrtunate  as  to  discover  in  my  last  tour  of  Central  India,  in  1812. 

Theee  will  be  ooaddeKd  of  consequence,  as  tfaejr  at  once  fix  the  period 
of  a  celebrated  dynasty,  and  an  important  erain  the  histoiy  and  liteiature 

of  India. 

The  dynasty,  of  which  they  are  memorials,  is  tlie  Prdmdra,  vulgarly 
P'tidr  or  Fondr,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tiie  Rdja-cula,  or  Royal 
Races  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  four  trihe.s,  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  former 
paper,  chiming  tiieir  origin  from  the  penonified  etement  of  llr^  in  cooo- 
raon  with  the  other  races  <^  Jgm-eiUif  the  ddtomfne,  PmAdnr,  and 
SdlankC 

I  know  of  no  tribe  having  a  more  wide  range  over  the  historical  field  of 
India,  than  that  in  question.  It  enjoyed  more  extensive  dominion  than  any 
Other  of  the  race  of  Agni;  and  had  acquired  it  at  a  much  earlier  period  : 
for,  though  four  exiited  collalerally,  as  independent  nMNUurchs,  yet  the 
glory  of  tiie  Prdmdras  waa  on  the  wane^  when  that  of  the  S6laiUis,  the 
famed  Balhara  (^Ballabk-nS),  kings  of  Narhwdra,  was  in  the  zenith}  to 
which  the  ChdJiamdnas  were  rapidly  approximating  ;  and,  in  their  success, 
extinguished  *the  independence  of  the  fourth,  or  Farihira,  dyuMMty  of 
Matidiwar. 


•  See  note  A. 
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So  extenaive  WM  the  JPrdnNfra  swAyf  ihtt  the  conplet»  or  **  D^d,**  io 

the  Doric  dialect  of  these  parts,  •«  Pirthi!  tain  na  P6w&r  ka,"  "Earth, 
thou  art  the  Pon-dr's,"  has  little  of  the  hyperbole,  when  restricted  to  the 
Indian  world :  and,  though  we  cannot  see  the  link  of  succession,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  tribe  that  succeeded  to  the  extensive  power  which 
tlie  Yddmoi  had  lo  long  maintained  before  them. 

There  an  mora  zamificatioiM  {Sdtfhdi)  of  tiie  Pnftmfni,  than  of  any  of 
the  '*  OfhiAt  Btj^a-dtla,"  or  thirty-six  royal  races,  excepting  the  Ch'fu-pan 
c^la  Yddaea,  or  fifty-six  tribes  of  the  Yndavm^,  celebrated  in  the  Sacred 
Books.    The  Prdmdras  enumerate  no  less  than  tliirty-six. 

On  an  inscription,  in  my  possession,  of  the  GraJiilole  race,  the  eulogist 
does  not  limit  tiieir  number;  and  says,  in  the  usual  iigorative  style, 
**  AptamdAa  idifhd**  of  innnmerableramificationB thou^  die  QrukU6le$ 
are  in  ftd  limited  to  twenty-four. 

The  names  of  all  the  thirty-six  Prdmdra  tribes  arc  not  now  to  be  col- 
lected. About  one  third  may  be  given  with  tolerable  certainty  of  ])eing 
accurate  \  but  only  tlie  names.  They  are  few  in  numbers,  and  witliout 
power;  an4  but  for  thie  ithienuit  bard  and  genealogid^  would  cease  to 
know  themsdves. 

Many  now  extinct,  or  not  known  under  tfieir  ancient  appellation^  are 
traced  in  hooks  and  inscriptions.  By  these  I  have  rescued  a  few  once 
celebrated  names  and  tribes,  which,  I  may  say,  had  elst-  perished:  amongst 
Others,  that  of  Ldj;  a  once  powerful  tribe,  and  said,  by  tiie  only  living 
b«ud  I  ever  knew,  who  was  acquainted  with  it,  to  be  of  Prdmdra  stock. 

The  Ciamira^dta<hariim  (which  I  this  day  present  to  the  Society)  men- 
tions the  celebrated  Jata-sinha  of  Pattana  "  having  extirpated  the  remnant 
of  the  race  of  Ldr,"  from  the  peninsula  of  Saurtls/i/ra,  in  which  it  was 
formerly  all  powerful.  Doubtless  this  tribe  furnished  Ptolemy  with  the 
name,  which  he  gives  la  his  geography,  of  this  peninsula,  "Larike;" 
and  he  places  a  Byaantium  near  the  ver^'  spot,  the  ancient  BaBiMi 
(which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover),  tiie  capital  of  the  Se^tabkMSt, 
and  the  origin  of  their  title.  Their  capital  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
**  Nehrwdla  which  that  great  geographer,  D'Anville,  had  "  fort  a  corur 
de  retrouver,"  and  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  find  still  as  a  suburb  to 
Pattam  Aiiuradra :  evidently  tlie  corruption  of  tlie  original  name,  AnalO' 
vat' a  ;  and  which  Abul  Fiiil  had  discovered  in  Akbet's 
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For  the  existence  of  several  trib^,  extiact  else  in  their  martial  capacity, 
aearch  ought  to  be  made  amongst  tito  mercantile  laoei  of  JB^oil'Adn; 
alinoitallof  whom  axe  of  M^^^tUn  oi^inj  etpedally  the  nuneroos,  or 
imiumenblet  classes  of  the  Jmn  laity. 

Amongst  the  eighty-four  grand  divisions*  of  the  Vaisya,  I  find  that  of 
Ldr :  but  I  never  luid  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  one,  to  whom  I  could 
apply  for  infbriuution  as  to  the  period  of  their  renouncing  arms  and  becoming 
proselytes  of  \hR  Jains, 

SUdra  is  anodier  bnnch.  An  inscription  (in  ihe  Ist  voL  As.  Res.)  of  a 
pnnce  of  this  trib^  gives  his  capital  Ti^gam,  his  tide  AxuctMOOt  or  tiie 
Lion  of  Ana,\  which,  with  Larike,  teems  to  have  formed  the  ancient 
Balhara  sovereignty ;  and  of  the  former  part  of  which  Aria-ke,  Tagara, 
and  Calitan  (Calijdna),  were  the  cliief  cities. 

In  another  hst,  Sdura  is  given  as  of  rrdnmra  race ;  probably  another 
mode  <ii  writing  SOdn;  and  both  finm  Xdr,  with  the  distinctive  pnfix  of 
£ifiir  Ac  meaning  excdlent 

The  Da^a  and  Johya  %  were  once  celebrated  on  the  Setle/t  both  now 
extinct.  These  may  be  the  Daher  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  Parthian 
kings.§  S(i/i/iia  is  one  of  the-  few  tribes,  having  still  *'  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  its  residence  is  in  Mancar,\\  at  tlie  bend  of  the  LUnt  river  ; 
and  its  reputation  fot  braveiy  is  still  very  great  - 

The  JUeip  end  Bfori  branches  were  -once  renowned,  Kkeirdii  %  and 


*  Some  of  thete  have  numerous  thooU  or  Cimiliet,  (for  tribes  would  be  a  nuinoBcr).  The 
Omdt  ftr  faWaace,  mott  of  wIiohi  Mhnr  the  tenet*  of  the  JOerfni  feeUe  eeet  of  Jabu,  bnv 

near  fi(,'hteen  hundred  of  these  subdivisions.  My  own  lenmcd  friend  and  Gurv,  Yat{  Gya'MA 
CHAMDRA,  was  high  in  rank  amongst  the  ditdples  of  tbe  Pontiff  of  the  KAartnu,  had  upwards  of 
■■TOMlew  haBdndaanMe  efftaiBMof  Uaiock  acattawd  of*t  ladl^  ead  piqued  IriMalf  imb 
bia  eMakfaa;  iriian  a  brother,  from  Guxzerat,  added  at  eace  yipparil  of  a  haadiedi  He 
renounced  Uiencefoitb  the  task  of  ttacug  their  aSliatkwa. 
t  See  note  B. 

;  I  believe  I  succeeded,  just  beibre  I  left  India,  in  getting  a  work  lehtiTe  to  this  tribe,  bat 
toohtetoemiuiieiti  h  theD  be  depiMited  with  tfea  Sede^. 

I  MThe  ArsacianKing,  Bardanes,  conquered  all,  l»  the  Bind  rim,  whidi  dmdct  iha  iMki 
from  the  Aril"    Lewis'  Parthkn  Empire,  p.  S48. 

II  Maru  or  Marubhfi. 
1  laGaaaent. 
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QdtirCt  their  capitals.  But  what  will  excite  some  surprise,  the  celebrated 
Hm  is  enrolled  as  a  bhtDch  of  tiie  Primirttt.  That  Enrofie  only  tvaa 
deli^ped  with  this  nc^  we.  knew  wdl  was  not  theeaae :  Cosimm  rdates  the 

White  Huns,  or  Abtelitei^  being  in  India  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  Dr. 
Wilkins  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  they  had  invaded 
Bengal,  from  the  record  of  Dcb-pdl-deb,*  "  who  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
Huns,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  translator  of  the  inscription  engraven  on 
the  pillar  near  BuddalA  JAj  journey  to  Guzzoat  led  me  to  discover,  that 
they  were  even  yet  not  extinct:  the  name  stilt  lived;  but  it  is  «*vox  et 
praeterea  nihil,"  confined  to  a  few  miserable  families  near  the  estuary  ofUie 
JUisAi  river,  poor  and  degradeil,  and  without  any  recollection  of  their 
origin.    Various  authorities  acquaint  us  with  the  fact  of  Indo-Scythian 
tribes  overrunning  all  these  tracts  j  and  their  descendants  are  still  there. 
Tk^  KdM  (the  CatheiX  still  brave  and  independent  as  when  they  opposed 
Alttouader,  and  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  paternal- government^  which  has 
made  them  turn  their  javelinst  into  plough-shares.    They  can  be  traced 
from  the  Pancha-nada,  the  San^ama,  or  junction,  of  the  '*  five  streams " 
of  the  Indus,  to  their  present  abodes. 

The  Frdrndra  genealogist  enlists  the  Kdihi  into  his  catalogue  ;  or  rather, 
ambition  bas  made  these  Scythians  (the  Sun  still  the  great  object  of  adora- 
tion) wish  to  get  a  niche  in '  the  Hindu  pantheon ;  and  triiich  appears  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  no  great  dilknlty,  from  the  suspicious  characters  we 
find  there. 

Ptolemy  gives  a  "  Regnum  Partliorum,"  existing  in  the  second  century, 
embracing  all  these  tracts  from  Multdn  to  the  gulph  of  Cambay  \  and  to 
tiiat  the  RSn^t  ancestors  must  have  owed  ezpuUon  from  BaUtd^  in  the 
sixth  century.  But  tin's  is  wandering  from  the  8ulgect.S 


■  •  SMMieC. 

t  llw  tiudalnr's  woidi  in  «  Hmm  of  tunliled  prida."  As.  lUa.  V.  1.  p.  1S6-7.-H.T.C. 

%  The  KafMlmoe  »  made  to  dart,  as  well  ac  for  close  action. 

(  I  attribute  to  this  dyuuty  a  Mrie*  of  coins  of  an  interetting  descriptioo,  on  which  1  ahall 
hereafter  offer  aome  remarka.  L^enda,  in  rude  Greek  chanctcfa,  marktheMlolwabnBCliof 
AO  AiNciui  line.  For  tfaejr  aamnw  die  aune  Mkj  Utloa  BVaXeyC.  BVCiXeOX^ 

CCX)Tt-||»CL>C  :  on  others,  MCrXXOY  instead  of  Soteros;  making  it  still  more  Parthian, 
the  latter  epithet  being  borne  bjr  the  Bactriaa  princea,  who  never  did  auume  tbi»  *'  of  the  great 
KiqgofKoip" 


L;iyui^cu  Ly  GoOglc 
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The  regal  chair  of  the  Pmmums  was  fixed  in  Arauti,  long  hofore  the 
Christian  era.  Vicii.\maditva  wus  not  the  first  conspicuous  monarch  who 
wielded  the  sceptre  in  this  ancient. city ;  though  he  is  a  most  important 
one^  and  might  be  placed  as  the.find  point,  both  In  their  geography*  and 
histoiy. 

CuANDRAGur-rA,  who  heagenenlly  been  supposed  to  be  the  Sandracottua 
of  Alexander  and  Scleucus,  was  of  the  Frdmarn  tribe,  and  the  branch 
Mori,  not  Maurya,  as  it  lias  probably  been  interpolated,  and  which  held 
Ckitracut'a  (Chiture),  as  a  grand  fief  .from  Avantif  so  late  as  tlic  eighth  • 
centniy,  when  taken  by  a  prioen  «f  the  .GMW«»  tribes  aneeitof  of  the 
praent  JRdud  of  Jtfondr*.  * 

CHAXDRAoopTAt  in  the  Ftirdnas,  is  placed  as  the  descendant  of  Sehesndg 
of  the  l^acshac  race  (most  probably  tlie  Tachari  of  higher  Asia),  which 
appears  to  have  invaded  India  fkom  the  north,  six  or  seven  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The'inflcription»  to  which.  I  aUudod  (in  my  paper  da  the  GMaaimtty,f- 
of  .a  CHAMDaAGOPTa,  was  dated  Samvat  .46^  but  I  said  it  was  doubtful 
whedier  of  the  Vicranuot  Firdia  ati,    It  was  givoi  to  me  by  the  Hierarch 

of  the  Khartrdgachha,  the  first  of  all  the  Jain  sects ;  and  is  in  a  character 
disused  in  India,  but  which  he  and  his  librarian,  and  two  of  his  chief 
disciples,  can  read.  With  it  were  other  interesting  inscriptions  of  the  same 
kind,  (but  modified) ;  and  a  key  to  the  character  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  present  on  sooBO  fiiture.occttdon  to  the  Sodety. 

The  Vtrdta-Sampat  h  that.of  Mahavira,  the  last  of  the  twenty«four 
deified  Jint'sxcaras ;  and  was  established  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years  anterior  to  that  of  Vicramddi/i/a,  and  continued  in  use  long  ailcr  the 
latter  :  but  when  it  began  to  be  generally  used  is  uncertain  i  and  it  conse- 
quently  causes  considerable  doubt,  when  referring  to  Jaim  dates.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  still  used  in  sacred  matters. 

Now  it  is  relatod,  that  MaBAviaA  expounded  to  Chandbaoupta,  the 
Lord  of  Avant'i,  his  twelve  dreams.  This  Chamobaodpta,  therefore,  could 
not  be  tlic  ally  of  Seleucus.  But  the  same  proper  names  recur  at  intervals 
in  many  genealogies. 

Bayer,  in  his  history  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  and  D'Anville,  both 


•  ilmtfadNflmncridinor  dwHiiidaiitra 
t  See  p«8»lSS^tUiTClMiiit. 
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borrowing  from  the  same  source  (Nicolas  of  Damascus),*  say,  that  Porus, 
king  of  Ogcnc,  wlio  enumerated  six  hundred  kiugs,  his  dependants,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Augustus  at  Rome }  thus  making  a  proper  name  of  the  tribe 
PSvkir:  nor  is  it  impoMible»  firam  the  flame  mutake^  the  opponciit  of 
Alexander  may  have  been  designated ;  though  Paurfta  f  or  Pmnuh  (which 
means  power,  strength)  was  a  common  distinctive  appellation  of  the 
Ytldavas,  who  certainly  were  in  the  route  of  Alexander.  It  is  to  these 
authorities,  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoc,  ambassador  from  James  I.  to 
jEUANuiit,  that  the  Kana's  family  is  indebted  for  tlie  honour  of  descent  from 
Poms.  One  of  the  most  considerable  branches  of  his  fiunUy  is  termed 
Purdwat,  descendants  of  Fuau,  a  son  of  Udata  soraA,  fhm  whom  CMUre 
was  wrested  by  Akber.  His  stock  must  have  been  pretty  numerous  when 
Sir  Thomas  there  saw  young  Kurrun  (Caran),  the  heir  apparent  of  Udayapur^ 
in  whose  praise  he  is  so  lavish  :  "  Here  we  have  (says  he  in  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  the  true  descendant  of  Porus,  a  prince,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mogul  dominions,  and  who  has  never  been  conquered."  The 
latter  point  is  correct:  they  had  often  been  defeated ;  not  a  CAtff  left  in  the 
pluns,  not  a  house  to  shdter  them ;  but  to  that  period  they  never  had 
been  subdued. 

Like  the  Carthaginian  of  old,  swearing  young  Hannibal  at  the  altar  to 
eternal  hatred  to  the  Romans,  so  did  the  noble  PratApa  sinha,  the  opponent 
of  Akber,  in  his  last  moments,  make  his  son  A.MAfu  swear,  not  hatred, 
hut  eternal  war,  and  never  to  know  the  luxury  of  a  roof  over  his  head, 
until  CkU6re  should  be  r^ained«  He  even  commanded  the  nobles  to  with' 
draw  their  allegiance,  if  this,  his  last  command,  was  disobeyed,  and 'to 
set  up  another  branch  of  the  family.  Temporary  success,  and  consequent 
rej)ose,  made  Amaka  forget  the  injunction  ;  he  erected  a  mansion  t  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pais/wlah  lake  at  Udaj/apia- ;  and  amongst  its  garniture,  some 
splendid  mirrors  of  European  ftbric  fiom  Surat  The  nobles  began  to 
ffAUm  hia  example,  though  GliMrv,  tiieir  ancient  capital,  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  foe.  Recollecting  the  injunctions  of  PuA-rArA  (a  name  they 
yet  love  to  dwell  oil),  the  5rt/i//«//r«  chief,  the  first  of  the  nobles,  convened 
his  brethren  i  and  in  a  body  they  expostiilau  li  uilh  their  prince,  insisting 
tliat  lie  should  immediately  relinquish  the  abode  of  luxury  lor  the  Held. 
Not  meetiiig  with  compliancy  the  chieftain  seized  the  marble  ornament 


*  Echnrciiionwot,  p.  ITt. 


t  See  note  D. 


t  Still  pointdl  out. 
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which  keeps  down  the  carpet,  ami  dashed  it  against  the  splendid  mirror. 
Rage  was  unavailing ;  the  patriot  chief  called  for  his  prince's  steed,  and 
compelled  hini  to  mount  A  flood,  of  teaii  succeeded  the  indignity ; 
whidi  wofe  allowed  to  flow  unthout  aaj  rigM  of  sympathy  by  the  ateni 
chief:  when,  suddenly,  a  nobler  sentiment  came  to  mind;  he  bowed  and 
thanked  the  Salunibra  chief,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  told  him  to  lead  the 
wav.  That  very  day,  thcv  stormed  and  took  ['ntdlii.*  I  shall  be  excused 
the  notice  oi'  this  anecdote,  as  it  shews  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
warrtDti  the  pniae  which  the  ambanador  of  England  heatowed.  Such  men 
could  not  be  conqumd ! 

Yet,  with  every  wish,  I  could  never  trace  the  connection  of  the  RoinVs 
family  to  the  Porus  of  Alexander  j  though  his  ancestor,  when  first  attacked 
by  tho  Muhammedans,  had  "  eighty-four  kings  assembled  within  his  walls, 
for  tlie  defence  of  Cfnidre."  The  six  hundred  of  the  Fowiir  must  have  been 
a  Hindu  exaggeration. 

The  letter  to  Auguatns  was  written  in  the  Greek  character;  and  Bayer's 
authority,  mcolas  of  Damascus,!  says  it  was  so,  and  he  had  seen  it.  Con* 
sitlerable  traffic  was  carried  on  by  them  in  those  days  ;  and  Greek  merchants 
were  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  coasts.  The  personage  in  the  suite  of 
the  ambassador,  who  voluntarily  ended  his  days  at  Athens  on  the  pyre,  wax 
most  probably  a  Jaimt4 

Abul  Paxil's  sketch  of  the  Prdmdra  dynasty,  in  the  institutea  of  Akbbr, 
is  too  imperfect  to  be  of  the  slightest  use;  and  is  tiie  wont  of  his  many 
indifferent  genealogies. 

Aianii  and  Ditdrdnagari  were  the  chief  seats  of  Prdwdra  power.  It  ex- 
tended south,  however,  of  the  Nermaddj  and  comprehended  all  Central 
and  Western  Indi^  or  what  is  erroneoirfy  termed  Rq/ptudtid. 

The  Indua^  and  Setlff  or  Qarak,  were  its  western  limits.  Many  of  the 
traditionary  couplets  in  India  contain  historical  facts.  That  which  records 


*  A  Jbftf«a*  about  twenty  inili»  east  of  the  ptst  wUch  conducts  into  the  valley  of  Uiaya/mr. 

f  Hklorit  Rcgni  GnBonnun  Bactriana,  p.  109.  "  Tanto  autem  post  Eucratiiletn  tempore, 
cum  ad  Cmareni  Auguttum  a  Pandione  Poroque  Indijc  rrpitju!;  Irgati  venirent,  N'icnlaus  Da- 
mascenua,  qui  cum  iis  Antiochic  ad  Daphnem  egit,  tc«tatur  luU*uiM«  eoa,  epistolam  Griecani  in 
Dipbihern  M^taHi,  qu«  aigniflcavil,  qiiodFomwBeeatwiimi«giin|iriBiMftcam  toiiiM^ 

I  See  Koto  B. 
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the  extent  of  swajr  of  the  various  Frdmdra  branches  in  the  north-west  re- 
giooi  of  jlotf^  is  veiy  eonect  It  ooirii^iliemimef  ofHw  ^i«A 
who  -fbonded  tnd  mleil  over  ita  niner  divisimii^t  or  places  of  strength. 

The  desoendttito  of  sonewDongtfaem  still  oocapy  the  same  places  z  as  the 
Soela  prince  of  Dhdt  in  the  Desert,  of  which  Antaraatt' a  is  the  capital.  He 
has  the  title  of  Rand.  It  was  his  ancestor  who  was  killed  >bjr  iKLkLVOOi»t 
in  his  flight  into  India  from  the  Great  JakoIz. 

Arbuda  or  is,  however,  the  cradle  where  the  Frdmdra  was  at  least 
f^geoerated.  Chi  this  sacred  movnt  I  have  teen  the  aMoet  of  the  Ant  and 
of  the  last  of  its  independent  princes. 

That  of  the  first,  A'rpdl  (A'dipdld);  shooting  at  Bhainsdsur  ( Mahishdsttrd), 
is  a  marble  statue  nearly  four  feet  in  height,  standing  on  ilie  edge  of  the 
Maiiducum  cund  or  fountain.  He  has  just  shot  his  arrow,  which  has  pierced 
three  of  those  monsters,  who  are  feigned  to  have  dniiaed  ihit  fountain  of 
its  waters.  These  are  modem  representatioiis  of  the  fibidous  ODonsterBi 
(the  old  having  fidlen  down)^  and  era  poorly  esecoted  in  faladrdate  sbme } 
but  the  figure  of  A'rpdl  t  is  far  superior  to  any  thing  they  could  execute  in 
these  days.  A  few  indistinct  words  were  enj^raven  on  the  pedestal  •,  but  no 
date.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  of  its  high  antiquity.  It  was  too 
sacred  a  relict  to  think  of  removing  it  from  the  spot  whence  it  derived  its 
diief  value. 

That  of  the  last  of  the  Primdm,  not  700  years  old,  lepreaents  DhJU 

RABARSA,  the  last  independent  prince  of  A'bu,  supplicating  the  offended 
Patdlesxvara^  to  pardon  his  sacrilege,  and  restore  liis  kinpjdom,  which  fell 
to  K6t£BU  o  DiK  He  was  the  last  of  his  liuci  called  Daraparissa  by  Ferishta : 


•  DeserU :  literally  Kegion  of  Deadi.  J.  T. 

Mom  desert,  ml  K^Mf  Ay  had.  Mini  b  derhvdilmnwff  todie:  a  legion  whetesM 

die*  H.T.C. 

t  1  Arimda  ot  Abi.  6  P6gd  (N.  W.  of  Bikanfe.) 

f  Pitrkar  in  the  dteert.  '   7  XXamSiH  (in  Guaanl.) 

5  Jatindra  or  Jalore.  8  Dhnr  and  AvokIL 

4        or  Amancufa,  9  Lbdarm  (andSBt  capital  btTon  imtaubt  ma 

6  MmMmur  (mar  Jidhpur.)  bdh.) 

%  A'r  pdl vtAf^S^p4khL*.^^P^i  which  niqr bt  AirtlMr tnwalatad  Ae  fiistfbMend, 

or  first  born. 

^  The  Lord  of  the  iattfrual  regions. 
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who  makea  honourable  mention  of  him,  for  his  noble  resistance  to  the  Im. 
perial  X«gioD8.  .This  branch  of  the  Prdouh-as,  probably  held  A  bu  and 
its  ifependaiioit  m  a  ief  of  Dhdr  s  and*  as  tbe  latter  loit  impcftanc^  AM 
maiitnnedrilaelf.iDdepflDdeD^  or  io  a  itale  of  wmnligrj  altenmielj  to  tbe* 
Belliara  (Ballabfai-nuE)  soteidgiiii  or  to  tlie  kings  of  Dehffi* 

Thus  J  Ai  r  and  SuLAKHA,  the  ancestors  of  Dharabarsa,  were  extricated 
from  subservience  to  the  Uallabhi-ruis,  only  to  grace  the  array  of  PikthwI- 
aiiA,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Jait,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  office  of 
Pmdthdn  ^  muBl  both.losk  their  lives  in  hb  servioe.  The  death  of  Sqi.aKBAt 
is  mentioaed  in  my  ibnner  p^er.  The  Blade  Castle  of  the  Prdmdna,  boilt 
of  immense  blocks  of  grange*  grey  with  lichen,  perched  on  a  pinnadoof 
this  noble  mountain,  is  a  majestic  niin.  The  gateway  (arched,  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  betray  me,)  is  yet  nearly  perfect,  flanked  by  enormous  mas- 
sive towers.  The  Palmyra  has  taken  root  in  its  deserted  court,  and  flutters 
its  huge  leaves,  where  all  la  lUeot,  save  the  -scfeaaeof -the  peacodc 

As  I  passed  through  the  portal,  the  devotion  of  Soukba  was  ftrcibly 
broQght  to  mind ;  and  I  had  but  to  ascend  a  few  steps,  and  look  from  the 
ruined  parapet,  to  view  A r-pdl,  the  founder,  shooting  Bhu'msasitr.  At  the 
base  of" the  western  tace  of  the  stupeiulous  ArabiiUah  chain,  1  was  so  fortu- 
uate  as  to  discover  an  ancient  city  of  this  race,  called  Chcoidravali,  which  has 
long  been  the  haunt  of  wild  beaatSi  Eram  its  nndj  ftrmed  materisl^ 
Jkuetbdmd  arose :  vfaidi  accounts  fiir  the  Hindu  style  dt  ardiitecture  in 
this  dty.  I  have  an  inscription,  600  years  old,  whidi  mentions  CJumdrAoaAi 
but  it  was  of  little  interest,  till  I  discovered  the  ruin  itself,  about  fourteen 
miles  cast  of  Aim.  The  town  is  mentioned  in  the  Bh6ja  CJiaritra,  as  will 
be  seen.  It  is  in  these  stupendous  ranges  where  search  should  be  made  for 
ancient  remains.  In  such,  nowiiriiaMted  by  irOdbaastab  I  have  disoovered 
places  once  Che  abode  of  crowned  heads. 

There  is  litde  doubt  that  the  Mmdm  was  tiie  int  race  whidi  succeeded 
to  the  great  power  possessed  by  the  Yddtutu. 


•  Chief  Minister. 

t  Orthography  sod  pnauadation  cannot  be  ttrietlif  attended  tn,  when  there  »  a  varietj  of 
Mbrmdim  wMeh  bean  on  liunily  history:  fbr  die  genealogists  and  |>oetii,  in  the  Tenwcniardia* 
lecu.  have  no  certain  standard  themselves,  but  shorten  or  lengtlien  BSniW  nccordiiig  to  Ae  inetn^ 
SUM,  SuJakh,  or  Sulakhan :  for  each  and  all  are  bat  oomtpl  coMfMioM  flf  tbe  conpoand 
.  epithet  Sn/acr^awa  "  of  good  qualitiea." 
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Imperfectly  as  we  can  trace  this  extent  of  power,  yet  we  can  discover,  in 
no  other  succeeding  dynasty,  the  Uke,  The  soveraigiM  of  AMmls  PuUm 
were  rich  and  poworfbl ;  and,  for  three  reign%  their  antiKwity  extended  over 

eighteen  different  states,  reduced  by  them  to  dependence.  It  was  at  this 
period  EI  Edrisi  visited  that  country,  and  he  repeats  what  had  already  been 
told  by  the  "  travellcr.s,"  of  tlic  ninth  century,  concerning  the  "  Balhara" 
kings,  though  the  dynasty  had  changed  from  the  Chaura  to  Solanki  trihe^ 
The  TMr  dynasty,  for  near  four  hundred  years  (from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
century),  exercised  extensive  sovereign^,  in  which  they  must  have  often 
claslK  d  with  the  Balharas  ;  whose  power  was  at  the  ftdl  in  the  same  period ; 
and  each  rose  on  the  downfall  of  the  Prdmdra.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
scions  of  old  dynasties  were  tbrming  new  kingdoms  in  various  parts  of 
India,  about  the  very  time  that  the  religion  of  Muhammed  was  muv  ing 
eastward :  for  the  arms  of  Widuo  were  simultaneously  exhibited  in  JElo* 
nrscfo,  on  the  waters  of  the  Indus,  and  in  Spain,  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Hgtra;  and  about  the  same  time,  from  A.D.  y/JO  to  800^ 
various  new  dynasties  were  planted  :  Dehl'i  by  a  branch  of  the  Txidt-  lino ; 
Patta>i  (\rlit~u-ala)  hy  the  Oiauras ;  Chitore  by  the  Rands ;  and,  not  long 
after,  Canmyja  iCamuj),  by  tlic  Kahtorc.  It  is  from  the  first  century  of 
Vkramddityat  to  these  new  estabUshments,  we  are  most  in  want  t£  in(bnua> 
tton :  and  alt  that  we  yet  have  to  fill  up  these  seven  centuriei^  is  little  more 
than  a  string  of  nanu  s.  Even  such  is  seized  with  avidity,  where  nothing- 
before  was  forthcoming.  It  is  hv  neglecting  nothing,  however  slight  or 
isolated  the  fragment,  we  may  fill  up  eventually  some  of  these  blanks  :  but 
to  be  of  use,  the  search  must  be  extensive.  I  hav  e  more  than  once  found 
an  old  couplet,  borne  in  the  memory,  serve  as  a  due  to  the  establishment  of 
a  valuable  and  useful  fact,  which  could  not  else  have  been  applicable. 

The  bard  Chano  describes  the  djmastieik  enjoying  sovereignty  when  he 
writes,  as  having  originally  emanated  in  grants  from  the  Prdmdra^  of  whom 
their  ancestors  appear  to  have  held  in  capite.  It  forms  an  episode  in  the 
relation  of  the  battle  between  PBiT'HwmAjA  and  tiic  monarch  oi Can-wajja. 

In  the  heat  of  action,  after  the  Lord  of  Dehli  had  cut  to  pieces  every 
thing  which  opposed  him,  he  is  encountered  by  the  body  guard  of  Jata- 
CHASD,  which  consists  of  one  thousand  Rdjputit  ni  whom  a  very  animated 
description  is  afforded.  Struck  with  their  appearance,  the  Chahamdna 
sovereign  asks  •  who  they  are?'  which  serves  as  a  theme  for  the  bard,  and 
yields  us  cuuiparativcly  important  historical  information  at  the  same  time. 
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Like  the  knights  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem,  these  heroes  were  devoted  to 
cehbacy ;  and  Hved  as  ascetics  in  the  deptlis  of  the  forests  where  they  had 
their  catablishmeats.  Their  garb  is  singular :  for  not  only  have  tliey  the 
plume  of  die  peBOoek  (tnSr),  §b  an  oraament  on  their  hefana ;  but  tiieir 
bnclden  are  described  aa  bearing  its  iQiprefla  bumiahed  on  them,  and  the 
housings  of  their  steeds.  The  war  shell,  or  conch,  in  thoae  days  always  a 
part  of  a  warrior's  equipment ;  and  from  which,  old  poems  mention  their 
always  blowing  a  blast,  before  combat,  or  after  victory.  Tlie  episode  is 
very  animated  iu  the  original  i  and  I  shall  venture  to  submit  an  extract 
fiom  my  defective  verrioQ,  winch  mej  be  fistened  to  Scorn  curioai^* 


EXTDACT. 

"  Who  are  those,  said  TiUTiu-ilAj,  in  the  guide  oi  tlie  recluse?  Thos^ 
replied  Cbaud,  enjoy  tin  bleasing  of  NAsbo  !  One  thoumnd  warriora  of  nn> 
■potted  race  aerved  the  prince  of  TaUaiig,  equal  to  a  milHon  inarms.  A 
thousand  shells  they  soiiiuk  d  on  the  baaka  of  Ocean,  their  abode.  like  the 
thunderbolt  is  their  suul :  their  devotion  to  the  qnrit  alon^  each  the  pureet 

of  the  tribe  of  Rdjapulra. 

*'  When  the  Prdnuu-a  of  Tailang  took  sanctuary  with  the  creator,  to  the 
thirty>8ix  tribes  he  made  giAs  of  land.  To  Ktikar  he  gave  Katmr;  to  Rdl 
PMrt  the  coaata  of  Sind :  Rdma  Prdemdr  Taika^taa3»  the  giant;  and  to 
these,  the  forest  lands.  Pailm  he  gave  to  the  Ckaurds ;  Sdmbhar  to  the 
Chdhdns;  and  Can-wqj  to  the  Khamdhaj  ;  Mdr-des  to  the  Parihdrs ;  Sorutk 
to  the  Yddavas  ;  Dakhin  to  the  Jaxi  ala  ;  and  Kuch  to  the  Chdrans. 

**  Twisted  in  their  braided  locks  is  the  peacock's  plume.  Each  sounded  his 
sbelL  Eartli  trembled,  the  firmament  rolled,  dismay  seized  the  three 
worida^  clouds  <tf  dust  fbrmed  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  Jatachamd.  To 
each  warrior  of  the  shell,  he  gave  a  sword.  A  peal  was  rung,  which  shook 
Swndru  with  aifright :  their  station  the  person  of  their  lord,  this  day  they 
had  to  draw  their  swords  in  his  defence.  On  one  side  they  rehearse  the 
praise  of  their  prince}  the  leaders  otDehli,  the  renown  of  PuiTHi-KAj.'* 


It  waa  iar  historic»l  knd  geographical  fbgments  like  these^  that  I  had 
read  to  me  a  great  part  of  the  works  of  the  bard. 
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.  ,  At  the  period  when  tliat distribution  was  made,  the  Prujndra  well  merited  ' 
.the  tide  which  Chand  bestows  on  him,  of  C/iakica,  (Chacravartt)  or  par^ 
mount  Land  t  for.  not  only  wai  ill  ■dnl  ioHiMiiBe  space»  dMerfbed  in  injr 
•Ibraerptaperv  HmtkufJkuh  wl^Mt  to  him,  b«t  a'gM^  tftBe  DakUu. 
The  grant  is  mentioiMd'as  (ddma)  gift ;  'not  tpedSc  eaoogh  fbrv  gnnt  on 
the  tenure  of  service. 

Piiir'nwiKij A  nnide  many  conqiic'sts.  He  left  the  countries  to  the  con- 
quered, but  cxacti^d  subroissious,  in  treaties,  iii  which  subservience  was  the 
ioUef  stipulataon,  such  n  marie  tiie  oonnexion  with  "dieir  deieendttitssnd'tfw 
Britiah  gomnment  of  India.  Malty  of  his  hundred  SSnaUs^  or.Ieaden^ 
were  thus  ;  as  the  Parihdra  of  Mandowar  ;  .Tait  and  Silakh  of  jtBit;'iStn 
Da/lima  of  Biana  ;  the  TdA-  of  Aser  ;  the  Yndara  of  Surtlsfifra,  even  to  the 
prince  oi (ioxial-cimd,  or  Golconda.  It  was  a  femlal  association  of  tlie  first 
magnitude,  such  as  existed  in  the  East  from  the  days  of  Darius  and  his 
Salfi|iki^  to  tile-  twantf'ttvo  AibailB  of  Akber.  Alenmder  puitned  the 
nmriQrstenH  and  anierad  into  timr  mode  of  aoeeptlng'stence  and  homage 
by  deliveriaga  banner  to  the  conquered  priacek  returning  his  dominions  ftr 
service.  The  kinn^  of  Dchli  followed  this  course.  The  princes  of  Mraar 
did- so.  Each  nation  has  its  flat*  and  armorial  bearintrs  ;  the  Hands,  a  golden 
radiated  sun  on  a  crimson  Helil ;  Ambere,  the  Pajtcfiar-au^a,  or  tive-colourcd 
temer  y.€himiiirm  ha<t a  Hon  (red),  on  a  fidd  urgent ;  and-io'tm. '  - 
.  -BidiardionV'  ideas»  tlMt^the  grand 'ootlinea  oF  tte  feudal  system  -came 
from  the  East,  might  have  been  received  witii  mors  attention-had  he  been 
-  enabled  to  detail  more  of  the  mintitiir  of  it. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Prdmnrnx.  Of  tlie  different 
works,  or  remnants  of  those  which  relate  to  this  family,  are  the  Vicrama- 
9kaH»ttt  n4.^VkrmM4>iUmf  the  VMlafonehawmaiii  Amaiafly  known, 
and'whidi  isa-mere-ooHectita'of  fthleSb-  The  B^J^O'dtaritra  and  Bk^fo*^ 
ptabandka,  as  theyAOV  exist,  are  far  from  possessing  much  value;  yet,  from 
the  first  of  these,  somethinj^  may  he  gleaned,  and  it  is  of  interest  as  re- 
cording tlic  same  names  of  princes,  and  in  the  same  order  of  succession-, 
as  my  inscription.s,  on  copper  and  marble.  The  few  historical  facta,  separated 
from  the  chal^  are  worthy  preservation  from  the  4e8tiflsony  of  didr  ac* 
curacy  yidded  by  these  less  perishable  records. 

The  WtqfO'diarUra  (which,  with  the  Bk^'prabandka,  I  present  to  the 
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Society)  is  written  in  Sanscrit  by  Raja-Vallabha  the  disciple  of  Maim 
TiLACA  StjRi,  a  priest  of  the  Dharma  gh6s}ia  gach'ha,  belonging  to  the  Jaina 
sect.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Bhdfa'PrabandJia.*  When  and  where  he 
wrote,  though  not  qieeifled,  may  be  premmed  to  bave  been  at  Dkdrdnagiari, 
.  while  J2#iBta6iAWttatinafive.* 

The  first  canto  contains  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  Munja,  and  the 
birth  of  Bhuja  ;  with  the  conversion  of  Dhava-pala  to  the  Jaina  faith. 
Dhana-pala  was  tlie  son  of  the  celebrated  Varahuchi',  one  of  the  distin- 
guished wise  men  at  Bu6ja'8  court,  and  was  given  for  adoption,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow*  to  tlie  Jmia  prie«l»  Siddha  8k«A  A^cHknA.  YAiUBiiCBf 
became  a  mott  dntingaiihed  dianicter  fbr  wudom :  and  is  probably  the 
Dkmmmtarit  one  of  the  nine  gems  of  JDMr.  Bltk  Bh&ia  was  fainidf  in 
secret  a  proselytet  to  the  Jnina  doctrines  ;  as  were  many  of  the  princes  of 
that  and  the  preceding  asje  :  particularly  the  dynasty  of  Nekrwala,  which  is 
mentioned  by  El  Edrisi.  The  little,  which  we  know  of  the  Farihdra  dynasty, 
mentions  its  princes  making  proftssion  of  that  refigioii :  and  Gertainly>  in 
their  andent  and  now  ruined  capital  Mand6dri,t  the  few  temples  left  by  the 
Mnhammedans  are  of  Jama  structure. 

SivdhU'Raja  was  Lord  of  Dhdrdnagart.  He  had  nooApring.  Accideot 
led  him  to  find  the  child  Mcnja,§  whom  he  adopted. 

Abul  Fazil,  who  industriously  made  use  of  these  historical  fragments  in 
hit  Institutes  of  Akbar,  wKp,  the  fonndUi^  was  discovered  in  a  field  of 

SiNUHU  had  a  son,  after  this,  who  was  named  Sutd'bula  :  but  the  great 
talents  of  the  adopted  child  maintained  the  priority  in  the  affections  of 
Sin'd'iu  .  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  story  which  determined  Sind'hu  to 
resign  the  sceptre  of  Dhdrd  and  Avanti  to  Munja  ^  because  it  introduces 
the  name  of  his  minister*  who  is  mentioned  in  the  most  valuable  of  the  in- 
scriptions* that  on  marble,  from  the  ancient  fintreas  of  Madhycara-gark, 


•  SaeNMeP. 

t  Mvf  sMflie  iUle  «f  hu  netMBorplMirii,  nd  MM^^ 

Jaina  doctnoft? 

%  Four  miles  N.  £  otjddkpur,  the  present  capital  of  Marair, 

J  Sec  Note  G.  • 
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One  day  Sind'hu  entered  suddenly  the  apartments  of  Munja,  for  the 
purpose  of  comtuunicating  iiis  intentions  in  his  favour.  Tlie  young  prin- 
oen  of  MtnfJA  wiui  with  him ;  but,  hearing  the  king's  approach,  iie  hid  iter 
under  the  bed.  Supposing  they  woe  alone^  Simd'bu  leveaied  Iiis  intentioiM. 
As  800D  as  be  rrtired,  Moitja  shewed,  says  the  aotbor,  <*libatwaataf6e]]n^ 
without  which  no  man  can  govern  a  kingdom,'*  and  ^fectuiUy  prevented 
her  revealing  the  secret,  by  cutting  off  her  head.^  The  noise  brouglit  tlie 
old  chief  Sind'hu  back,  who  was  not  only  satisfied  witii  his  explanation,  but 
determined  to  hasten  his  abdication.  Communicating  his  intentions  to  his 
ninister,  RuraiorTTA^t  he  oonvened  his  chi^  and  officer^  dedared  bis 
intentions,  and  proceeded  to  the  ooronatioii  <rf'HoMJA,  wbom  he  commanded 
tiiem  henceforth  to  acknowledge.  Sixn'nu  retired  to  die  DdbUn,  recom*. 
mending  his  son  Sindhula  to  the  protection  of  Mi'n.t.a.  An  incident,  not 
worth  repeating,  roused  the  jealousy  of  Munja,  who  blinded  the  son  of 
his  benefactor. 

Babi^  was  the  son  of  Smb'HULA,  but  the  astrologers  pnmouncing  that 
his  horoecope  indicated  sucoesrion  to  tbe  throoe  of  DkAid,  a  'suffidait 
excuse  was  afforded  to  MtnuA,  to  add  a  murder  to  the  list  of  his  crimes. 

>  The  execution  of  Bhc)ja  was  commanded ;  but  the  person,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  decree,  relenting  on  seeing  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
victim,  revealed  his  orders,  and  concealed  him.  He,  however,  reported 
the  deed  as  performed,  to  MowA ;  giving  him  a  coqpleit  written  by  BadtA, 
with  his  own  Uood4  Remone  succeeded  to  ftar  and  jealouqr*  and.be 
humented,  witii  unceasing  griii^  tbo  deed  he  had  commanded.  But  when  the 
preservation  of  the  young  prince  was  disclosed,  joy  succeeded  despair, 
generosity  instead  of  resentment  against  the  child's  preserver  j  and  he 
determined  to  make  amends  to  the  offspring  of  his  benefactor.  Ue  forth- 
with abandoned  the  throne  of  DUrtbu^ari  to  Bb6ja,  and,  at  tlw  bead  of 
a  huge  army,  determined  to  conquer  new  possessions  foe  hmiself  la  the 


♦  Sec  note  I. 

■f  Which  name  appears  on  the  MadJutcara-garh  marble.— J.T. 

Rooba'bitta  WM     of '9lTAfiHTTA  ttw  uioiMer  of  Ra'jI  uko'ku;  nd  was  appointed  to 

succeed  his  futher  on  the  acoeHkn  of  MoMMi  vlw  dm  deUverad  to  him  die  seal  ofodee. 

Bh.  Ch.  1.  13.  and  50_H.T.C.  '  . 

I  It  is  presenred  by  Abul  Fasil. 
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south ;  but  upon  coming  to  action  with  a  prince  there,  he  was  defeated, 
and  eventually  made  prisoner.  He  is  stated  to  have  lost  the  battle  by  a 
itntegem  ni  bis  opponent,  who  strewed  the  ground  with  crow  feet*  made 
of 

MuNjA,  daftatedt  and  a  fugitive,  took  refuge  in  the  houte  of  a  cowhecd; 

whose  dame  was  cursing  her  fate  at  the  milk  having  curdled ;  and  he  an* 
nounced  himself  by  liis  misfortunes.  "  Silence  your  grief,  woman,  I  was 
yesterday  Raja  Munja,  Lord  of 70,000  men  *,  now  compelled  to  ask  assist* 
mce  of  one  like  you,  and  these  milk-fed  downs,"  (meaning  her  husband  and 
tons).  Bat  this  indiscretioD  cost  bhn  his  liberty.  Thej  sdaed  the  enemy 
of  theirpiino^  and  conveyed  him  to  prison  i  and  captivity  for  life  wis  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  the  ex-prince  of  DhdrdnagarL  Shut  up  in  a  tower« 
one  female  slave  was  all  the  courtly  train  he  had. 

Bh6ja  was  grateful  enough  to  attempt  his  liberation  :  and  contrived  to 
have  communicated  to  him  his  intentions,  by  a  mine  conducted  to  the  foot 
ofthetoiwer.  The  fbmale  attendant  saw  Us  joj ;  and  the  aftctioa  he  Imd 
Ibr  her  made  him  impart  to  her  the  secret  and  entreat  her  to  be  the  partner 
of  his  flight    She  promised. — The  moment  arrived. — ^The  earth  opened  to 
his  liberation  at  his  feet  below,  but  at  the  same  moment  his  foes  appeared, 
led  by  the  female  of  whom  he  so  imprudently  made  a  confidante.  These 
pulled  him  by  the  hair  above,  thosa  bdov  bj  the  feet }  and  in  thb  struggle, 
the  unfortunate  MmriA  desired  he  night  be  left  to  his  &te  and  captivi^. 
Thb  generous  efibrt  of  Raja  6h6ja  increased  the  miseries  of  Munja.  His 
enemy  refined  on  cruelty,  made  him  go  the  rounds  of  the  city,  and  obtain 
his  scanty  pittance  of  food  by  begging  from  door  to  door.    One  day,  having 
made  his  daily  perambulation  without  obtaining  even  the  humblest  dole,  he 
Stood  at  the  door  of  a  baker's  house,  who  lecogniaed  thefidten  monarch,  and 
wept  at  the  sight   He  commanded  his  wife  tn  give  him  one  of  the  cakes 
frying  in  butter,  but  t&e  prudent  wife  broke  it  in  two,  and  gave  him  but 
half.    The  famished  prince  greedily  eyed  the  scanty  gifl,  and,  as  it  con- 
tinued dripping,  he  thus  apostrophized  it :  "  Do  you  even  shed  tears  at 
being  thus  broken  by  a  woman's  hand ;  so  did  it  fare  witli  Rama  ;  so  did  it 
with  Bhabtbiuabi  ;  and  so  with  Riii  Muwa."  * 


•  SmdomK. 
«  O  2 
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J^Iaviog  thus,  for  some  time*  been  made  a  public  spectacle^  bis  sprrows 
were  ended  by  being  nailed  on  a  croia. 
Such  is  the  rqrarted  end  of  Munja. 

In  the  CfmtSrO'Pdk^CSiariira  (of  which  I  have  made  a  nmilar  nae,  as  of 

the  Bh6ja-C?iaritra),  a  work  of  some  interest,  written  in  the  twelfth 
centiirv,  by  Saim  g  S6iu  A'ciiarya,  on  tho  dynasties  of  Pattan  Nehrti-ala, 
I  found  an  incident  related,  which  is  deserving  of  notice  in  the  paucity  of 
historical  facts  and  dates.  It  is  there  related»  that  Durlabua  of  Pattan^ 
who  iiad  resigned  his  timme  to  his  son  Baiiu,  Tinted  If  uiija»  in  his  way 
to  Gay  a,  to  perform  [^grimage. 

Now  this  was  precisely  twelve  years  after  the  conquest  of  Guzzerat,  by 
MahiUjd  of  Ghizni,  and  the  dethronement  of  its  prince,  Chaond  SolnnhL 
That  event  occurred  in  Samvat  IO67,  or  A.D.  101 1 ;  to  this  add  the  year  of 
Dublabha's  abdication }  1011  +  12=10^  A.  D.  or  Samvat  IO79. 

We  dull  see  presently  how  tUs  evidence  is  borne  ont  hj  tfie  inscriptions ; 
though  I  have  odiefs  of  the>SiUmif  Mce^  to  have  ooneded  these  annals,  if 
requisite. 

Another  synchronism  is  established  by  the  same  authority.  The  cele- 
brated SiuDHA  Rata  Java  Sinha  of  Pattan  conquered  the  Prdmdra 
territories*  toolc  the  capital,  and  their  prince  Naba-vabma  prisoner.  Thu 
is  the  Nara-vabma  of  our  inscriptions,  the  son  of  dbATAonrA,  and  grand- 
son of  BhAja.  Jaya  Sinha,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerfhl  princes 
since  the  time  of  ViCBAifiDiTTA,  ruled  from  Samt'at  1150,  to  Smaoat 
ISOl.  Our  inscription  reoiwding  the  grant  is  by  the  son  of  NAnA-VABMA 
dated  ligi.* 

Jao-de6  (Yajnt ADiv a)  Prtimdra  remained  twelve  years  in  the  service  of 
SiDDRA  RiTA.  His  name  is  provfsrbisl  diroughout  B^esfhdn  for  fidelity  and 
honour  $  and  his  offining  of  his  own  head  al  Iht  abrine  of  die  Indian  1^ 

ser])ine  or  Calligenia,  is  well  known  to  every  Rdjapul, 

I  shall  now  place  in  one  point  of  view,  the  three  inscriptions  and  their 
corroborations,  from  the  Sdknk't  history.  I  could  easily  add  further 
proot;  It  it  were  requisite.  But  I  sliall  reserve  inscriptions  of  other 
dynastiefl,  the  CMhanina,  GrttKlo&»  and  Yadu-Wkatti,  for  a  fiitnre 


*  The  grant  bmn  date  of  Samvat  1800^  oooinDing  a  prior  grant  bi  llftU— ILTX!. 
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paper,  in  which  I  aiiidl  endMvoiir'to  eombine  the  vwioim 

this  period. 

ArriinniTiE'^. 


ghar 


Cuman 


Uhata'  vvrtA 

Nara-vahma 
died  A.  D  1134, 
.  &11M. 


Yas'6varm  A,» 

1191  iMOIVBt. 


BbAja 
Udava'  WttA 

Na  H  A-VAUMA 

A.D.  1108 
1164. 
'  ff 


ladiMtodMiivjA. 


SlDDIIA  Ra'YA 

Java  Sinh  a  reign- 
ed .Satuvat  1150  to 
1201;  took  NASA- 


iMuMJA  t 
and  ■ 


4  UpataIditta 


fi.NABA<VA»tlA 


CTAlfftTABHA 


I  have  met  with  othe^  gruits  of  thit  fiunily,  in  the  eentra  of  Iiufii,  about 
the  ancient  city  of  JSUiigwr;  But  it  would  onl/  lead  to  coofiiiioD,  to  mix 

them  up  witli  this. 

It  would  be  occupying  too  much  time  further  to  quote  from  these 
allegorical  stories  of  the  Bfioja-Chariira,  though  from  the  fourth  and  the 
last  caotoM  historical  ftcts  amy  be  extracted.  They  are  aU  mere  vehidei 
for  conveying  some  particular  doctrines^  or  embodying  moial  truths  under 
the  guise  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  taste  of  allegory. 

The  fourth  canto  rewarded  niy  notice,  by  the  more  mention  of  the  old 
city  of  C/utndrdvaii,  then  ruled  by  Chandkas'ena,  probably  a  branch  of 
Ba6jA's  family.    The  story  is  exactly  in  their  taste. 

A  Y^i,  one  of  the  zoamiqg  tribe  of  Gymnosophistit  with  which  India 
always  abounded,  th«ji{gh  evidaidy  mofe  of  the  Epicurean  than  the  Cynic» 
had  previously  been  a  tfaieC  and  had  undergone  the  moat  diqgraceftil  of 
ail  punisbmeotab  being  exposed  through  the  streets  on  an  ass  {  by  command 


•  See  Note  L. 
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of  the  king,  against  whom  he  therefore  vowed  deadly  revenge.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  sect,  described  by  Gibbon,*  "  who 
converted  the  study  of  philosophy  into  that  of  magic,  attempted  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,  daimed  fiumfiar  intercourse  with  demons 
and  ^iriti^  and  pretended  that  thqr  possessed  the  secret  of  disengi^ng  the 
soul  from  its  corporeal  prison."  The  X6gl  learned  tiiis  art  in  that  grand 
school  for  magic,  Cashmbra.  He  could  at  pleasure  effect  this  interchangeable 
metempsychosis.  He  commanded  the  soul  of  the  ill-sfarrod  Buoj.a  to  limit 
its  powers  within  the  frame  of  a  parrot,  %vlii!e  lie,  so  soon  as  he  animated 
tlie  frame  of  the  prince  of  Dkdra,  issued  lus  lirst  mandate,  to  slay  all  the 
parrots  in  his  dominions.  The  now  ibathered  monarch  took  wing  to  llie 
firrests  of  Chandrdoati,  -and  was  cau^t  by  a  PaSnda.i 

The  BhiBa  carried  the  bird,  which  retained  the  fliculty  of  speech,  to 
Raja  Chanduas£na  ;  with  whose  daughter  the  parrot  became  a  favourite. 
The  captive  related  his  metamorphosis,  and  by  stratagem  induced  the  Ydgi 
king  to  come  suitor  for  her  hand :  when  he  was  ^aiu,  and  Bh6ja  resumed 
his  shape  and  kingdom. 

If  any  historical  ftct  is  meant  under  this  aUegcny,  it  would  probably  be 
that  an  invader  from  the  north  despoiled  Bh6ja  of  his  kingdom,  that  he 
fled  in  disguise  to  the  wilds,  and  was  carried  from  his  concealment  by  the 
wild  tribes ;  and  finally,  through  the  daiiirliter  of  Chandhasi^xa,  obtained 
liberty  and  aid  to  regain  his  kingdom.  Bhoja  lived  in  the  very  period  of 
trouble,  between  MakmCd's  invasion,  and  the  final  conquest  of  India  by 
SHAHAnuDnfir. 

The  last  story  is  of  a  similar  nature^  which  serves  to  shew  the  Jaim 
cosmogony  ;  a  tirade  on  the  Rights  of  Sanctuary,  in  a  dialogue  between  a 
monkey  and  a  lion,  in  which  the  long-armed  beast  delivers  some  wholesome 
maxniis  ;  and  a  story,  which  is  nieant  to  shew  the  superior  intellect  of  the 
sage  Vararuchi.  These  arc  all  episodes  in  the  adventures  of  Deva-r.ua, 
and  VACH-ftirA  t  the  son9  of  BadjA,  who  were  banished  at  the  early  age  <tf 
oiue  and  seven,  for  beug  boisterous  and  noisy,  and  disturbing  the  dd  man's 
rest.  Their  first  adventure  is  on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  fall  in  with  a 
merdiant*  aiid goto  sea  with  him.  Their  vessel  is  held  stettonary  on  the 

■'  •YoLLp.lSS.  fSceNoteO.  t  See  Mots  P. 
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ocean  bjr  magnetic  or  other  attractive  influence ;  and  Duva-rAja  descends 
into  the  deep  to  diacover  fhe  caui^  and  finds  a  siibniarine  temple,  dedicated 
to ' AdinAt'ha,  and  a  leoond  Ciroe^  tlia  piiesteu  of  wofridp. 
Dntb  her  he  enters  into  conversation,  and  sberahteii  a  long  stocy,  of  the  . 

ftfSt created  A'dimat'ha,  the  first  Lord;  of  his  two  sons,  Bharata,  who 

got  the  kingdom  of  BJiarala-Khanda  aiul  capital  Ji/wlfii/a,  and  BAnunALA, 
or  "  struiig-aniu  ci,"  who  wandered  i'orth.  Witli  this  the  Jaina  genealogies 
always  comiiiciico. 

For  some  improper  ftmiliarity,  this  Nereid  consumes  DAva^bAja  to 
ashes;  but  somdiow  he  gets  translated  to  iSbm  diode  of  Indba,  "mho  com- 
passionately TLsturcs  his  shape,  and  sends  him  back  to  eartli,  and  punishes  • 

the  sea-nymph  by  giving  her  a  terrestrial  form.  She  finds  her  way  to  the 
Prdmdra's  capital,  and  becomes  the  wife  of  Bhoja  :  her  name  was  HuAn- 
UMA  ri ;  and  on  her  account,  ailerwards,  the  sage  VAaARUCHi  falls  into 
disgrace. 

The  8oas»  after  much  wandering,  find  their  way  back  to  JMdrA,  Bb6ia 
receives  tliem  with  aflfectioo,  and  gives  tfie  eldtf  the  titl«  of  Yuaar^a,  a 
tide  iKstowed  on  those  princes,  who  are  associated  lo  the  empire  and 

designated  as  successors  to  the  throne.  This  was  very  common  in  ancient, 
and  far  from  uncommon  in  modern,  times.  Satii  ty,  or  any  one  in  the  range 
of  the  passions,  might  lead  to  it.  The  dangers,  tliey  said,  to  eternal 
welfare  of  sovereigns,  made  it  a  common  thing  widi  tfaem,  having  tasted 
lite  pleasures  and  puns  of  empire  to  abdicate  and  to  compound  with 
Heavm  in  lam^  by  pilgrimage  and  alms.  I  have  heard  a  prince  (the  Rand 
of  Uflat/apury,  one  of  the  best  informed  and  best  read,  say  of  himself  and 
all  who  wore  the  diadem,  that  they  were  "  Naraca-<:a-putra"  children  of 
hell,  for  let  them  do  what  tliey  could,  they  sanctioned  injustice  and  a  dire 
boet  of  ovils.  Sckness,  accordingly,  to  an  Asiatic  prince,  is  a  hdiday  to 
aD  those  «  who  extend  the  palm." 

■  I  need  add  no  more  from  the  Omitra,  and  my  impetfect  amdysu  of  its 
contents }  and  herel  shall  ccmdude  my  remaiks  on  die  PrAmdrtts, 
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**  SuhUaee  tfm  huerifSmJhm  Madkmara-ghar^  m  Hamad, 
**  May  the  fyrm  of  the  bhie-neeked  God  tdce  up  hit  abode  in  my  boeom ! 

and  no  other  word  pass  my  throat  but  <  bhie>neck.'  * 

"  The  rays  emitted  from  the  sparkling  gems,  in  the  diadems  of  the  heads 
of  tlie  earth,  of  each  mighty  crown  of  his  race,  and  the  flash  from  the 
emeralds  encircling  tlieir  breasts,  fall  on  tlie  lotus  feet  of  Majd  Sinduula. 
Hb  enemies,  the  mountain  t  lord^  he  reduced  to  dust 

**0f  hia  body  was  Bh6ja,  who  plundered  the  wives  of  hiiibe}  wIkv  to 
his  enemies,  was  like  fire  to  a  forest  of  dried  leaves.  After  him  was  Rdjd 
Uday ADiTYA  ;  and  when  he  set,t  Naravarma  arose,  who  by  the  Strength  of 
his  ow  n  arms  filled  his  coffers  with  the  riches  of  victory. 

*'  In  the  Sdstrast  the  wisdom  of  tbe  minister  RuohAditya  expanded  like 
the  fblUblown  flower:-  a  mune  well  known  on  the  curtain  of  the  earth. 

**  Vtom  him  was  bom  the  learned  MAsAnivA ;  and  fh)m  him  SuT  Haba, 
who  increased  the  renown  of  his  prince,  and  who  constructed  with  fair  . 
wealth  a  temple  to  Siva,  ac^oining  that  of  his  prince.  By  this  have  1  gained 
the  fruits  of  my  present  form,  and,  with  great  skill,  made  this  edifice 
Between  the  extremity  of  the  Dakhtn  and  I'duhya  (lts,%  at  the  aboiio 
(si'hdn)  of  Batij,\\  with  my  own  fortune,  on  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,^  I 
have  erected  this  temple  nt  the  expence  of  one  lack  and  a  quarter  of 
Diriis.** 

"  On  the  full  moon  of  Pmrtat>  Samvat  ll64."tt 


*  NUaJtditt'ha,  one  of  tiie  Utlei  of  MAHA'DivA. 
t  GWm,  itediUfr  ariGntribM. 

t  ThititaplqriipoDdieiinMt  AHa,  mitdagtt »  pbncl,  oontnMdviA  Udagu,  riMofa 
plaiiet. 

f  liw  highland,  or  plateau,  in  Centrtl  India,  Mcnw  to  lifefc  botnc  thli  naiM.— J.T. 

Vdtchifa  tignifies  Northern  region.  '  Between  the  extreniitf  of  <he  Daakitifi  and  lAAbllyir* 
aSt'a,'  would  signify  midway  between  North  and  South  As  an  appellation,  Udkht/a  is  '  the 
ooimtzy  north  and  west  of  the  river  SaratwUi,  emphatically  tcnued  tbe  Northern  Region.  Central 
laatklMk^it/t,  tlwMiidblU8iMi.-H;TX:. 

II  The  name  Madhn-kar-crnrh  may  have  been  Rubse<]tienfl_v  given  toit-^J.T. 

%  It  doea  not  appear  from  any  thing  here  laid,  how  long  before  the  date  of  the  inscription  this 
sdiiiMoacamd:  •  mIw  adipw  vwUeiB  ladit  did  hKffn  in  JmmUM^'a.TJC. 

**  A  my  eommon  dmn  ftr  an  unrimif  coioi  vriiw  onknown.— J.T. 

ft  A.D.  110a-^.T. 
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NOTES 

m 

'  BY  Mk.  COLEBROOKE. 

The  translations  presented  to  the  Society  by  Major  Tod,  having  been 
made  t)irough  ilie  medium  of  an  interpreter,  using  an  intermediate  lan« 
guage,)  I.bairo  availed  aqraelf  of  the  opportunity,  vdAA  the  of^giod 
iiiBeciptione  on  ooffet  oAivd,.  for.  i»enBiiiiiig  them;  and  tnoalatUkg 
them  aaev.    (See  following  Essay.)  - 

The  copy,  which  Major  Tod  procured,  of  the  inscription  on  marble  at 
Madhucara-ffhar,  having  been  mislaid,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of 
compahug  with  it  tlie  foregoing  trauaiatioii,  made  by  him  throi^h  the 
medium  of- the  HmM  language,  witli  the  WMkkmm  of  e  leeraed  aetive. 
It  may  be  pfeMimed,  thet  Urn  gaoeMi  nope  of  die  imcKqjition'ia  oomcdy 
rendered. 

Aricesari,  in  the  inscription  in  question,  is  the  name,  not  the  title, 
of  tlie  prince :  its  etymology,  as  is  intimated  in  Sir  William  Jones's  transla- 
tion of  the  inscription,  is  from  Ari,  foe;  and  ceiari^  lion:  a  lion,  among 
foes. 

(C.)  D&VA'pAi^DivA  is  the  pfioo^  nned  in  the  gnnt  engraved  qn 
copper,  Ibund  in  the  ruins  of  Jlfo^g^d— See  As.  Res.  Vol.  1*  p.  1^  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sri  Deva-fAla,  named  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pillar  at  Biiddal.  (//*.  p.  134.)  The  tribes  of  Ldsaia,  and 
Bh6ta,  as  well  as  Hun,  are  mentioned  among  his  subjects,  with  the 
tribes  of  Gaura,  Malam,  Camdla,  ^c.  He  was  therefore  sovereign  of 
Thibet  and  Bootan*  as  well  as  of  Hindosthan,  Bengal  and  the  Dekhin. 
It  was  probably  la  Thibet  tiiat  be  enooanteied  the  ffiou^ftndredaiDed  them 
to  subjection. 

Paurhd,  from  the  Sanncift  praudJia,  signifies  strong}  faurMM, 
strength.    Faurusha,  from  punisha,  man,  is  manlinc<is. 

(E  )  Or  perhaps  an  orthodox  Hindu,  following  the  precepts  of  the  V^dCt 
which  sanctions  religious  suicide  by  cremation  to  accelerate  the  attainment 
of  biias.  CnMiuLA-BHATra*  the  greet  chompioo  of  orthodoxy,  end  insti- 

VoL.  I.  2  H 
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Migar  TnDt  on  an  Irucr^dan  at  MaMiiearghar, 


gatorof  tin  exterminating  penecutioii  of  heredcs  (BdMMUKof  «uf  Jakuu),  ended 
his  own  fife  by  committing  himself  to  the  flames  (UHlaon's  Sense.  Diet 

Pref.  p.  xix.) 

U'-)  The  epigraph  of  the  Bhdja-prabfificlfia,  according  to  most  copies  of 
it,  names  BallAla,  as  the  author.  But,  iu  some  copies,  the  name  of 
Vallabha  appears.  Mr.  Wilson  considers  both  to  have  been  by  several 
ceDtuiies  iHiBt(Bifin>  to  Blsi  BbAja.  fPref.  to  Sansc  Diet.  p.  viii.) 

It  is  not  altogether  likely  that  the  Bk^a^^unira  and  Bk^sa-frabaniha 
should  have  been  vorks  of  the  same  author.  The  disereiMUkcies  are  too 
great,  to  have  come  from  the  same  pen. 

According  to  the  Bhqja-charitra,  Muvja  was  a  supposititious  child,  and 
older  by  five  years  than  .Sindhui.a  ;  whose  father  Sindhu  abdicated  in  favour 
of  MuNJA,  after  disclosiDg  to  him  his  supposititious  birth,  and  recommendiog 
SwDBOiiA-to  his  kindness ;  regardleH-of  wUdi,  Momja  put  out  Sutdhula's 
Vft»,  and  afterwards  pmctiaed  agunst  the  life  of  his  son,  Bh6ja.  But  the 
£h/ga-prabandha  makes  MmfJA  to  have  been  younger  brother  of  Sindhula, 
who  abdicated  in  his  favour,  recommending;  liis  son  Bh6ja  to  his  protection. 
They  differ  as  widely  iu  many  other  particulars;  scarcely  agreeing  in  any 
point,  besides  the  reason  of  Mlnja's  jealousy  of  i3u6jA,  which  was  an 
astralogec's  predictioa  that  the  young  prince  was  destined  to  reign,  and  fer 
a  very  long  period  {55  years  7  months  d  days^  the  -circumstance  of 
Bh&ia's  writing  to  the  tyrant  with  his  own  blood;  and  the  subsequent 
repentance  and  abdication  of  Munja. 

The  astrologer's  prediction  is  given  in  precisely  the  same  words  in  both 
works.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  that  duration  is  ordinarily  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Bu6ja  :  aind  not  improbably  the  tale  itself  is  grounded  upon 
a  true  tradition,  that  eventually  such  was  the  durstioo  of  the  reign  of  BbAta. 

*'  ISfl74ive  yean^  seven  months,  and  three  days,  the  southern  tracts 
together  with  Gauda,  win  be  possessed  by  Bh6ja  raja."* 

The  number  is  erroneously  given  by  Col.  Wilford,  quoting  Col.  Mac- 
kenzie, for  the  tradition  concerning  it,  prevalent  in  the  Dekhin.  (As.  Kes 
ix.  157.) 

.  (0.1  a  hnnting  excoiaiim,  as  Smoau  was  taking  a  solitaiy  walk  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  he  femid.an  infimt  lyii^in  a  dump  of  <AftS|Ni)  grass. 


Major  Tod,  on  an  Inscription  at  Madhucarghar.  S?99 

Pleased  with  the  child's  beauty,  he  look  him  to  his  wife,  RetnAvali'  ;  wlio 
was  no  less  surprised ;  and  with  his  sanction,  she  gave  out  that  a  chihi  was 
born  of  a  concealed  pregnancy ;  and,  her  bosom  becoming  \>y  force  of 
sentinieiit  iiUed  with  milk,  ifae  luckled  thelnftnt:  «nd  he  passed  for  the 
king's  own  son.  Bk.<3ul.  14>9S. 

(H.)  Saccharum  Munja;  a  sort  of  grass,  from  the  fibres  of  which,  cordage 
is  made :  and  especially  the  firahmenical  stringy  or  triple  thread  worn  by 
Brdlimens. 

The  Bh^a-charit  ra  assigns  the  same  reason :  xAz*  that  the  child  was  found 
in  a  dump     Munja  grass.  Bh,  C9I.  1. 24. 

lie  was  not  regulaily  adopted,  but  taken  as  a  suppodtitioiis  child.  lb. 

(I«y  When  the  king  had  left  the  apartment,  Monm  bethought  fahnadf  that 

i(  aecret  is  not  safe,  which  has  been  heard  by  six  ears  :**  and  dragging  the 
woman  from  under  the  hed,  cut  off  her  head  with  his  scimitar.  The  king, 
hearing  the  noise,  returned;  and  seeing  what  had  passed,  reflected,  that 
"  he,  who  wants  sensibility,  will  guard  the  prosperity  of  a  realm  \  and  not 
ela^.*'  BkCk.  1.4i^ 

(K.).  Gdesftnra.  Caltropai  Tribolus  lanuginimus.  In  Indi%  as  in  ancient 
Europe,  the  implement  of  War,  and  thephint  tma.  which  the  idee  of  it  was 
taken,  bear  the  same  name. 

(L.)  Add  his  sons  :  Lacshmi  varma  (Samvat  1^00),  and  Java  varma. 

(M.)  Munja  appears  to  have  been  reigning  in  Samvat  1050 :  being  named 
1^  the  audior  of  a  poem,  bearing  that  date.  (See  Preface  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Amtra,  p.  3  )  « 

(N.)  The  Bh^a-charitra  is  a  poem  comprising  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
stanzas  (exactly  1.'592),  distributed  in  five  cantos  (jn-astar  n).  Bn6jA's  trans- 
formation concludes  the  third  canto :  his  restoration  to  his  human  body  is 
told  in  the  fourth. 

{O')  Barbarian  :  speaking  none  but  a  barbaric  dialect.  Am.  C6sh.  S.  10. 
SI.  In  the  aequd  the  same  individual  is  called  e  BkiBa,  BA.  C%.  599 
and  do?. 

(P-)  Written  Vach'ha-rdja,  in  the  Society's  copy  of  the  B^tH^iMira, 
Pjrobably  the  name  should  he  Fatsa-n^tu  ' 


(   «80  ) 


XIII.  TaMEB  Qtumn  wlasih  kucrSbed  <m  Cofper,  ^finmd  «a  UadtMti, 
and  pnmiied  tgf  Mjjom  Jjam  Too,  to  the  Rotm,  Aujtic  Soom  vt* 
Trmdated     Hxsitr  Taoiua  CouuMooa,  Eta, 

Read  December  4,  1824>. 

Tbb  tnnalfttions,  which  accompanied  the  Sanscrit  inscriptions  on  copper 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Major  Tod,  having  been  made  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  re-examine  the 
originals,  at  the  same  time  that  I  undertook  the  deciphering  of  a  third 
imcriptioa,  likeiriw  praieiitod  by  MftjorTod,  but  unaocompanled  by  a 
tnndatioo. 

Neither  of  the  three  inscriptions  in  question  is  complete.  They  bed  ofigi- 
nally  consisted  of  a  pair  of  pUtee  in  eacb  instance :  as  is  evident,  both 
from  the  contents,  and  from  the  very  appearance  for  they  exhibit  holes, 
through  which  rings  were  no  doubt  passed  to  hold  the  plates  together.  In 
one  instance,  it  is  the  last  of  the  pair,  whtch  has  been  preserved.  In  the 
two  others,  tiie  first  of  each  reniaim!,  and  the  hut  has  been  lost  Enouglv 
however,  iubsisCs,  in  these  fiagments  of  inscriptioiia*  to  render  them  nsefiil 
historical  documents ;  as  is  amply  shown  in  the  very  interesting  comments 
on  them  which  Major  Tod  has  communicated. 

I  now  lay  before  the  Society  a  transcript  ot  the  contents  of  each  plate, 
as  read  by  me }  and  copies,  Jac-sinUk,  of  the  originals.  My  own  translations 
fiillow ;  and  notes  will  be  ^nd  annexed. 

On  collating  tiie  jaeaMwfe  with  the  transcript,  the  learned  reader  will 
observe  that  errors  (for  engravers  are  not  less  apt,  than  ordinary  copyists, 
to  commit  blimders)  have  been  in  several  places  corrected.  Where  the 
mistake  and  requisite  correction  seem  quite  obvious,  I  linve  in  general 
thought  it  needless  to  add  a  remark.  But,  wherever  it  has  appeared  neces> 
sary  to  give  a  reason  for  an  emendation,  an  explanatory  note  is  subjoined. 

All  these  inseciptioDs  are  giants  of  land,  recorded  upon  copper,  con- 
formably with  the  usage  of  the  Hindus  and  the  direction  of  the  law,  which 
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enjoin^  that  rach  grants  should  either  be  written  upon  nik,  or  inscribed 
upon  copper.* 

One  of  these  grants  or  patents,  rec<nd8  a  donation  of  land  made  by  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Dhdrd,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  father 
and  predecessor,  in  1191  of  tiie  5amra/ era ;  confirmed  by  the  prince  his 
son,  at  the  time  of  an  edipse  of  the  moon,  iu  Srdvaiia  1'200  Samvut  It 
ai^iean  from  calculation  thst  a  lunar  eclipse  did  occur  at  the  tune ;  vu.  mi 
the  l6th  of  July  A.D.  1144^  about  9^  P.M.  apparent  time,  at  Q^onI. 

This  date,  so  authenticated,  becomes  a  fixed  point,  whence  the  period, 
in  which  the  dynasty  of  sovereigns  of  Dhdrd  flourished,  may  be  satisfactorily 
computed.  The  scries  of  i'onv  princes,  whose  names  arc  found  in  these 
patents,  two  of  them  anterior  to  A.D.  1134  (119U  Samiatjy  an<l  two  of 
them  subsequent  to  that  date,  (for  the  anniversary  of  Nara  varma's  funeral 
rites  in  1191t  determines  his  demise  in  1190  Samvttt may  be  taken  to 
extend  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  christian  era  to 
near  the  close  of  the  twelfth.  It  is  carried  retrospectively,  through  a  line 
of  three  more  princes,  to  Sivnnu  grandfather  of  Rojd  Bhoja,  by  the  marble 
at  Madkucara-ghar^  and  other  evidence ;  as  shown  by  Major  Tod. 

The  eariiest  of  the  three  patents  inscribed  upon  copper,  which  were  pro* 
cured  by  Major  Tod  at  Z^i^aiUt  bears  the  date  of  3d  Mdgha  sudi  119S 
Samvai,  answering  to  January  A.D.  1197>  It  has  the  signature  cf  YAa'6> 
VARMA  d6va,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  1191  •ifomtvi/,  had  made  a  donation 
of  land  on  the  antiiversary  of  the  demise  of  his  father  Nara  varma  nfevA, 
which  was  confirmcJ  (apparently  in  Yasovahma's  life-time),  by  his  sou 
LACsuMi  VARMA  DtvA,  in  1S(X)  Samval .  as  above  noticed.  The  latent  of 
tiie  three  grants  isby  hissueeesKNrjATA  varma  nkvA,  and,  being  incomplete, 
ezbilntB  no  date.  Both  these  patrats  agree  in  deducing  the  line  of  succes> 
sion  from  Udataditya  vtvA,  predecessor  of  Nara  varma.  There  is  con- 
eequently  this  series  perfectly  authenticated  : 

UOATAOITYA  OtVA 
NaR4  varma  DftVA 

Yas'6  varma  deva 
Jaya  varma  d£:va.     Lacshmi  varma  nfevA. 


•  Dige»t  ot  Hindu  Law,  2.  At.  Ki>s.  i.  &0. 
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A  Orani  qf  Land  kiscribed  on  Copper^  ,foimd  «i  iSf^^^ 

'Om!  Well  be  it !  Auspicious  victory  and  delnftfion.O) 

Victorious  is  lie,  wfiose  hair  is  the  ethcrial  expanse      who,  for  creation, 

supports  with  his  head  that  luDAr  Jine  ^)  which  is  a        of  the  germ  ia  the 

seed  of  the  universe. 
May  th«  matted  locks  of  love's  foe,<<)  reddened  by  the  Ughtning's  ring 

that  fladlcs  at  the  period  of  the  vorid's  end,  spread  fot  you  nightless  W 

prosperily* 

The  great  prince,^'')  resjilferident  with  the  decoration  of  five  great  titles  O 
with  wliich  he  is  thoroughly  and  excellently  embued  and  possessed,  the  ' 
fortunate  Lacshmi  vahma  Df;vA,  son  C*'  of  his  Majest)'/^'  the  ixwiit  king, 
sovereign,''^  and  supreme  lord,  the  fortunate  Yas6  varma  ulva,  son 
of(*>  Naba  TAiniA  dIta,  softtW  of  (»>  Udayaditta  d£va,  acquaints  the 
Paffadtaf^'>  and  people,  BrdkKiaHas  and  others,  inhalnting  BadHudO' 
grdma  dependant  on  Surdsan'i,  and  LYfiavan'aca-grdnuiO^  appertaining 
to  Tepid-suvarrfa'prdsddicu,  both  situated  in  the  twelve  great  districts 
held  by  royal  patent ;  be  it  knov.ii  unto  you  :  Whereas,  at  the  fortunate 
DhdrOf  ('^^  the  great  king,  sovereign,  supreme  lord,  the  ibrtunate  Yas6 
VAaiCA  DiVA,  upon  the  anniversary  (><>  of  the  great  king,  the  fivtiuutfce 
Nara  vauca  DtvA,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  Cdrliat  smBi  yean 
eleven  hundred  and  ninety«one  dapsed  since  Vtawm,  having  bathed  wkh 
wateA  of  holy  places,  having  satisfied  gods,  saints,  men  and  ancestors  with 
oblations,*''^  having  worshipped  the  holy  IJiiAWANrrATi,^'*'  having  sacrificed 
to  fire  orterings  of  sam},  sacrificial  grass,  sesamum  and  boiled  rice,  having 
presented  an  arghya  to  the  sun,  having  thrice  perambulated  Capildt^**^ 
seeing  the  vanily  of  the  worid,  deeming  Ilib  a  tremuioos  drop  <ff  water  on 
the  leaf  of  a  lotus,  and  reckonii^^  wesIA  d<fspiclMe-:'^'As  it  is  said : 

This  sovereignty  of  the  earth  totters  with  the  stormy  bhi'^t  ;t''^'  the  enjoy> 
ment  of  a  realm  is  sweet  but  for  an  instant;  the  breath  of  man  is  like  a 
drop  on  the  tip  of  a  blade  of  grass :  virtue  is  the  greatest  friend  in  the 
journey  of  the  other  world. — 

Considering  this,  did  grant  by  patent,  preceded  by  gift  ioi  iniiar,<^>  fat 
asloiig  as  llie  sun  and  moon  riiidl  endnr^  unto  the  ifcwaol'AMMi  tiie 
fortunate  Vava  pala,  son  of  the  fortunate  Vis'war^pa,  grandson  of  the 
fortunate  Mahira  swAmi,  a  venerable  Brdhmana  of  Carndia  in  the  south, 
who  studies  two  vidas  (^^  and  appertains  to  the  Aswaldjfona  sdt^hd. 
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sprung  from  the  race  of  BhAhadw  ua,"-*^'  and  tracing  a  triple  line  of  descent, 
Bharadwaja,  A'ngirasa,  aud  /  ti/Viaji/jfliya,  i^^-'  settled  Ai  Adrt'lavaddlidvari- 
sfhdnajl^y  Hm  iSbntnA  BtOaMa-grdnm  waiSkUfhmmAaea  grdim,  with  Adr 
trees,  fidde  and  habitatiom,(»)  together  with  hidden  treaiure,  end  depoait% 
and  adorned  with  ponds,  wells  and  lakes. 

On  the  1,5th  of  Srnrai'ia  mdi  in  the  year  1200,  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  inoon.C^-)  for  our  fathei-'s  welfare,  wc  have  again  granted  those  two 
villages  by  patent  with  the  previous  gift  of  water  therefore  all  in- 
haUtanlB  of  bodi  villages,  as  well  tlie  Fai't'acila  oo)  and  other  people^  as 
hiuliandmen,  being  strictly  observant  of  <bii  commaDda^  must  pay  unto  him 
all  diMB  as  they  arise,  tax,  mqney-rent,  share  of  ]Modnos^}  and  tito  reat. 

Coniidaring  the  hsuit  of  this  meritorious  act  as  common,  future  princes, 
sprung  of  our  race,  and  otbersi  should  reject  and  maintain  this  virtuous 
donation  accordingly,  v^^) 

By  many  kings,  Sagaka  as  well  as  others,  the  earth  has  been  possessed. 
Whosesoever  haebeen-tiie  land,  hia  hv  thai  been  the  frmtcw) 

He^  who  resumes  land,  whether  given  1^  himseli^  or  granted  by  othen, 
is  regenerated  a  worm  in  ordure,  for  60,000  year8.(^) 

RAMARTiADnA  ngaiu  and  again  ezliortsaU  these  future  ndeiaof  the  earth: 

this  universal  bridge  of  virtue  f^') 

(The  remainder,  upon  another  plate,  is  wanting.) 


No.  2. 

A  Grant  of  J.and,  inscrilKd  an  Copper,  found  at  UjjmfOfU, 

'OmI  Well  be  it !  Auspicious  victory  aud  elevation ! 

Virtnoua  is  he^  whpae  hair  is  the  etherial  expanse  whts  Ux  creatioi), 
siqiports  with  his  head  that  lunw  line  which  is  a  type  of  the  gam  con- 
tained in  the  seed  of  the  universe. 

May  the  matted  locks  of  love's  foe,(''  reddened  by  tlie  lightning's  ring,  that 
flashes  at  the  period  of  the  world's  end,  spread  foi;  you  nightlessO  proa- 
perity-t**) 

From  his  abode  at  the  auspicious  Bardhamdau^a,  his  Ai[aje8ty,(3.'  the 
great  ktn|^  so|rncjgn,(*)  and  mpreme  lord,  the  ftrtunate  Jata  tabma  siva, 
whom  victory  attends,  sonW  of  (•>  Taa'6  vakiia  aivA,  app.C*)  of  .C»)  Nana 
VARMA  nivA,  son  (W  of  W  Udayaditya  deva,  acquaints  all  king's  officers, 
Brdhmanas  and  others,  and  the  P4if/acUai*^i  and  people  &c.  inhabiting  the 


fiM 


village  of  Jlf<^iiamd*<iaea  trfildi-  appertitoi  to  Uie  ddrty-aiz  villages  of 
Vaf  a  .•('*)  Be  it  known  unto  you :  '  Whefees  we,  aqjouniiiig  at  C!laiiAvgmr4 
having  bathed,  having  wofd^ipeil  the  boljr,  beneficent  and  adocaUe  Bba. 
wAmIpati:— 

Conridehng  the  world's  vanity : 

Ibr 

Thi$  sovereignty  of  the  earth  totters  with  the  atormy  blast ;  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  a  realm  ia  sweet  but  for  an  instant ;  the  biAsth  of  man  Is  like  a 
drop  of  water  on  the  tip  of  a  blade  of  grass :  virtue  is  the  gieatest  fiiend  in 

the  journey  of  the  other  world — 

Having  gained  prosperity,  w  inch  is  the  receptacle  of  die  skips  and  bounds 
(^)  of  a  revolving  world,  whoever  give  not  donatioos,  repentance  is  their 
chief  reward.-— 

Reflecting  mi  the  perishable  nature  of  tiie  world,  preferring  unseen 
(i^ritual)  6iiit;  [do  grantj  to  be  fidly  possessed,  so  long  as  moon  and  sun, 

sea  and  earth,  endure  [  unto  sprung  from  the  race]  of  Bhdradwqjai*') 

 settled  at  Adrri/a-lanU»-ddottri4^hdiia,  situated  within  the 

southern  region,  at  Raja  In-ahna  pun  

(The  remainder,  inscribed  on  a  separate  plate,  is  wanting.) 


No.  S. 

AGrant    Land  huaibed  m  Copper,  Jbumd  at  IQjajfmu, 
(The  b^ginnii^  inscribed  upon  another  plate^  is  wanting.) 

In  req»ect  of  two  portions  W  of  BrdhmaAe^t  allowance,  by  exchange  for 
two  portions  allotted  to' the  attendant  of  tite  temple  and  the  reader,  to  be 
held  88  assigned  for  the  anniversaiy  of  the  auspicious  M6mala  nivi ;  and 
in  reqpect  of  seventeen  nivartanas  of  land,  with  eleven  ploughs  (^-'^  of  land, 
asMgned  to  botli  persons  in  a  partition  of  Vtcai-icd  grtima  ;  the  whole  of  the 
aforesaid  little  Vain^anapadru-gidma,  also  a  moiety  of  ficcaricd  grama  ^**^ 
within  the  proper  bounds,  extending  to  the  grass  and  pasture,  with  trees, 
fields  and  habitations^  with  mon^-ren^  and  share  of  produoe,^*)  witb 
superior  taxes,  and  including  all  dues ;  for  increase  of  merit  and  fiiroe  of 
my  mother,  of  my  father,  and  of  myself,  are  granted  by  patent  with  the 
previmu  gift  of  water.(*>>    Aware  of  this,  and  obedient  to  his  commands, 
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they  must  pay  all  doe  share  of  prodace^  taxe^  money-ran^  &c  to 
them  both. 

Considering  the  ftuit  of  this  meritorious  act  as  common,  future  princes, 
sprunrr  of  our  race,  and  otherib  should  respect  and  maintain  this  virtuous 
donation,  as  by  us  given.C^) 

And  it  is  saiil, — By  many  Kings,  Sagaba  as  well  as  others,  the  earfh  liaa 
been  poaaessed.  Whose«Mver:faaa  been  the  land,.  Ua'  ba^  tiien  been  the 
firuit.(M> 

'  '  The  gifts,  which  have  been  here  granted  by  'ftmner  prinites,  producing 
inrtue,  wealth  and  iame^  axe  uhsUUied  reflectionai  What  honest  man  would 

resume  tliem  ? 

This  dunation  ought  to  be  approved  by  tiiose  who  cxeiiipHfy  the  here* 
ditary  liberality  of  our  race,  'and  by  others.  The  flash  of  Jightuing  from 
XocsMswoln  with  die'rauMbop/^)  is  gift;  and  tiie  fruit  is  preservation  of 
another's  fiune. 

Ramabiiadra  again  and  again  exhorts  all  those  future  rulers  of  the  earth  : 
this  utiiversal  bridge  of  virtue  for  princes  is  to  be  preserved  by  you  from 
time  to  time.C^"^  .  * 

Considering  therefore  prosperity  to  be  a  quivering  drOp  of  water  on  the 
leaf  of  a  lotus ;  and  the  life  of  man  is  such ;  and  all  this  is  many  ways(^) 
exemplified ;  men  therefore  should  not  abridge  the  fame  ef  etbett. 

Samvat  1198;  3d  of  Mdgha  sudi  (light  halQ;  witness  the  venerable 
Puruhita,  V.amana  ;  the  venerable  Sxvdmi',  PuausudTTAMA ;  the  .prime 
minister  and  king's  son,  Devadiiara  ;  and  others. 

Auapiciousness  and  great  prosperity. 
R. 

This  is  the  signpmanual  of  the  fortunate  Yas'6vAiuiA  nkVA, 
Adhim  iShfi* 


Vol.  I.  «I 
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NOTES. 

Both  this  and  the  following  inscription  begin  alUce,  and  contain 
several  other  parallel  passages.   There  are  gross  errors  ia  both ;  but  one  has 
helped  to  correct  the  othei. 
<0  f^^HMo^d^  a  title  of  j^fM,  whow  hair  is  tbe  atnuMplm. 
<n  The  crcsoent^  wiiich  is  I^Ms  mL 

Smardrdtit  a  title  of  S'ira.    He  is  rq)re8ented  irith  his  hair  clotted  and 
matted  in  a  long  braid  rolled  round  his  head,  in  the  maimer  in  which  OSCetics 
wear  their's.    Hair  in  that  state  has  a  tawny  hue. 
l*>  Nightless,  endless :  eternal. 

Mahd^tandra :  a  royal  youth,  a  young  prii|oe> 
O  I  ami  not  eotirelj  oonident  of  the  meaniiig  of  this  pssssge. 
<^>  Pdddnu^fydta,  an  ordinary  periphnuis  for  son  and  sucoesBor ;  litenJIj, 

"  whose  feet  are  meditated,  /.  e.  revered,  by  " 

The  additions  are  those  usually  borne  by  sovereign  princes  among  the 
Hindus.  BluU t  draca  answers  to  the  title  of  majesty.  Ad'hircya  is  a  sove- 
reign at  superior  prince.  S ri,  signifying  fortunate  or  auspicious,  is  prefixed 
to  eveiy  name. 

r4mnaRis  tiiecustomaiydeagnation  of  a  JZ^f^^puAvs  as^eniMMis  of  a 
Brdkmantu  The  term  eaten  into  composition  in  tiie  names  of  many  of  this 

£unily. 

(10)  Pattacila  is  probably  the  Pa/Y ail  of  the  moderns.  The  term  occurs 
again  lower  down ;  and  also  in  the  next  grant  (No.  2). 

00  Frooounoe  BarHud^grdm*  SurdtatU  appears  to  be  the  district  or 
province  in  which  it  is  rituated. 

Perhaps  Ughaoan  rather  than  Ut'kaom, 

(13)  This  seems  to  be  the  n:\me  of  a  district. 

An  apanage,  comprising  twelve  great  districts.  Mahd-dnddasaca- 
TTumdalOt  seems  to  have  been  held  by  this  prince,  under  a  royal  grant  from 
his  fiither.  He  did  not  become  his  successor :  for  Jaya  tabma  i%  in  another 
inscriptioii,  named  innnediatdjr  after  TaiTd  ▼abma}  and  was  reigning 
sovereign.  ■ 

(»)  Dhdrd  was  the  capital  of  this  dynasty* 

(i<^>  Anniversary  of  the  death.  It  appears,  theretbrei  that  Naba  varma 
died  in  W^Saamt* 


^7)  The  allusion  is  to  the  five  great  sacraments,  which  a  Hindu  is  bound 
to  perfoim-~See  Jtfentft  iii,  &J. 

<W  Blhmi^M^patikatitkofS'JM^liui^^  In  the  fidkwing 

iHKi^ilioi^  tbe  nanie  again  ocenri  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  fiirdier 
dengnation  of  VarAmara-guru» 

(»>  The  Sk^it  or  burnt^ofTering ;  consisting  of  boiled  rice,  with  tila  (Sesa- 
mum  orientale;,  cuia  (Foa  cynoMUoides)^  and  iam  (Adeoanthera,  or  Pro- 
•opis  aculeata). 

^)  An  arghfa  is  a  libation  or  oblation,  in  a  conch,  or  vend  of  a  par- 
ticular fiMTQ,  wpptomiAasii^  to  that  of  a  boatd— tlx.  Rn*  vii,  391« 

W  Gi^piM  prababty  Is  iir^  penomfied  as  a  female  goddess. 

Ahhra  is  a  clMld  \  and  Fcf/o,  wind :  whence  Vdidbhra,  a  windy 
cloud.  Or  abhra  may  signify  the  etheiiai  fluid  (dcd$a).  The  stania  is  re- 
peated in  the  next  inscription. 

(^}  A  requisite  formality  in  a  donation  of  land. — Sec  Digest  of  Hindu 
Lam,  ii,  W»   TVtaHtet  oh  Lam  qflnkerUoHce,  p.  9S8, 

^)  Emmeondy  written  jtmufMca  in  the  text   Its  derivation  is  fiom 
A'vasat*kat  a  house:  and  it  bears  reference  to  the  householder's  consecrated 
fire  {gdrhapatya).    HelAyud'ha,  author  of  the  Brdhmana-sanmnra,  has,  in 
the  epigraph  of  his  work,  the  title  of  A'ra  <ar Itica-mahd-d'harnuid'hyacsheu 
This  probably  should  be  Mihirot  which  is  a  name  of  the  sun. 
DniuftfisoDewhostDdies  twovidu;  as  Triddy  one  who  studies  ftree. 

<^>  The 'text  exhibits  jfild^Mas  doubdess  for  jTSmOigmmt  by  which 
name  one  of  the  dc'hds  of  the  9ida  is  distinguished.  A's'wAiJLTAirA  is 
author  of  a  collection  of  aphorisms  on  religious  rites  (Calpa  s&tra). 

G6/ra,  descent  from  an  ancient  sage  (^Rishi),  whence  the  family  name 
is  derived.  There  are  four  such  great  families  of  Brdhmanas ;  compre. 
bending  numerous  divisions. 

^  IVttMm,  lineage  traced  to  more  of  the  aadent  sages.  The  distine- 
tion  between  CUira  and  Pnamn  is  not  veiy  dear.  MinBATA  on  the 
MMnd,  9*1,9*  names  these  very  tJiiee fiuniKesas oonstiliitiqg  a  CUiraf  ' 
and  ^ves  it  as  an  example  of  Pravara. 

This,  which  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  country,  is  differently  written 
in  the  next  inscription.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  branch  of  the  goirOf  oi  family, 
ttma  wfaidi  Ae  dooaAorjr  derived  Us  desoent 

W  M4la,  signtfles  field}  and  Qda,  abode.  The  passi^  may  admit  a 
dlflfeieut  inteipietatieB. 

S  I  « 
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iI98  Notes. 

Mala  implies,  (as  I  learn  from  Major  Tod),  according  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  country,  land  not  artificially  irrigated,  but  watered  only  by 
ninmddew. 

<^  An  ecfipae  of  the  mooa  i4»peui^  fiom  ddcidatioo,  to  ham  taken.place 

at  the  time  here  assigned  tu  it :  viz.  iCth  July  1144;  aa  in  the  pteoeding 
year,  28th  July  U\S.~  Art  de  verifier  tes  Dates,  i,  73.  " 

(33)  Hiraiii/a,  gold  :  rent  in  money. 

Biuiga  bhoga ;  in  another  place,  bhdgdblwga  .-  share  of  produce,  rent  in 
kind. 

^  Thia  stansB,  a  little  varied,  recuia  in  the.tbird  gmnt  (Na  d> 

^>  This  also  recurs  in  the  same  (No.  3) ;  and  is  Bkeiriae  found  in  a 
grant  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones.— ^5.  Res.  vol.  i,  p.  365,  st.  1. 

<^<^)  A  quotation — See  Digest  qf  Hindu  Law,  ii»  881,  and  Js,  Bes,  ii,  ^3. 
Also,  i,       ;  and  viii,  419* 

The  remainder  of  the  stanza  (which  may  be  easily  supplied  from  tlie 
other  inscriptions:  See  tlie  next  gtant;  and  Ascites,  vol  i  pb.360,  st  3, 
and  voL  iiL  p.  53,  and  voL  viii.  p.  419)  was  probaUy  ftUowed  in  the  seciond 
plate,  by  further  quotations,  deprecating  the  renunption  of  the  giil  by 
future  sovorcigns :  and  to  which  was  subjoined  the  sign  manual,  with  the 
names  of  attesting  officers ;  aa  in  the  accompanying  grant  by  Yas'o  vabma 
(No.  3).  ■      •  .  .  • 

The  bridge  of  virtue^  which  a^ifies  '<the  nuudm  of  duty,**  bean  an 
aDuaton  to  RJbu'a  bridge  'to  crosa  the  sea  to  Ltmed* 

W>  These  two  stanzas  occur  also  in  the  preceding  inscription. 

(39)  Vat'a-c*hidaca-shat-trtnxaii ;  thirty-six  villages  of  Ffl/'fl for  it  should 
probably  be  read  Chelaca  (which  signifies  a  village)  instead  of  C'hedaca. 

Valgagra-tPhdrd-dlidrd :  an  allusion  is  probably  intended  to  D'hdrdt 
the  seat  of  government  of  this  dynasty.  Va^a  signifies  a  leap ;  and  d^hdrai 
a  horse's  pace. 

The  grantee  waa  either  the  aane  penon,  or  mm  of  the  same  fhnpily, 
iu  in  the  pfeceding gmnt;  fat  the  dedgnadona  are  identical,  so  fhr  aa  tlda 

reaches. 

<*^>  For  want  of  the  first  j)late  of  this  patent,  the  beginning  of  the  second 
is  very  obscure ;  and  perhaps  not  rightly  intelligible,  without  divining  what 
has  gone  before.  I  have  endeavoued  to  malte  aenae  of  it*  bat  am'ftr  fiom 
confidmt  .of  having  qicceeded. 

HUnuLh.  Dftvf  was  not  improbably  tiie  name  of  YAa'6  v^uiA'a  mother; 
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*  Notes,  «39 

and  tiie  umivenaiy  ib  that  of  her  obsequies :  as  in  the  preceding  patent  for 
a  grant  on  the  anniversary  of  the  obsequies  of  Yas6  varbia's  ftther.  Else 

it  may  be  the  annual  festival  of  an  idol  of  that  name. 

(«)  The  name  is  written  Vkaricagrdma  in  one  place }  and  Viccaricagrdtna 
in  another. 

Mqor  Tod  obiervet  that  the  andoit  name  ,of  BttrMnpura  is  Caru- 
gnbuttm 

Nrvartana  is  a  land-mea6ure  containing  400  square  poles  of  10  cubits 
each,  according  to  the  lAUivati. — See  Algebra  of  the  Hindus. 

I  have  here  hazarded  a  conjectural  emendation ;  being  unable  to 
make  sense  of  the  text,  as  it  stands.  Perhaps  the  transcriber  had  erro- 
neously written  imidttU  fn  lundUd ;  and  the  oigraver,  by  mistake-  tnin» 
ibrraed  H  into  the  mmieaniiig  cwiilgdli^  Lae^Mh 
here  characterized  as  the  thunder>cloud  pregnant  with  fertilizing  rain. 

Chmwdha,  in^  the  text,  is  an  evident  mistnke  ;  it  should  undoubtedly 
be  hafwdhd.  iSeveral  other  gross  errors  in  tliis  inscription  have  been  cor- 
rected ;  too  obviously  necessary  to  require  special  notice  :  as  a  short  vowel 
(or  a  long  one,  and  tiee  wndL 
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XIV.  SoMJ-  AccouxT  OF  A  Secbet  AssociATiox  IX  Cffixj,  en  f  if  led  the  Triad 
Society.  By  the  kite  Dr.  Milxf.,  Principal  qf  the  Anglo-Chinese  College. 
Communicated  by  the  liEr.  IIoueht  Morrisox,  D.D.t  jP.i2.&,  M.R.A.S. 

Read  Februaiy  ISSfi. 

Tbb  writer  of  tiii»  pe{ier  it  fbUj  aeuible  how  cBffienlt  it  it  to  diaoo^er 
thet  whidi  it  ttudiooily  concealed,  ua^  the  tanctioQ  of  -oeth^  ciiiiei»  and 
the  (tuppooed^  impending  vengeance  of  the  gods ;  and  liow  Ualile  one  i^ 

even  after  the  utmost  care,  to  be  mistaken  in  tracing  the  progress  of  any  set 
of  principles  and  schemes,  which  the  fortunes  or  lives  of  the  parties  who  have 
adopted  them  arc  concerned  to  hide,  to  varnish,  to  distort,  and  to  misre- 
present. He  therefore  offers  the  following  remarks,  not  at  the  leanlt  of 
firm  and  unheaitating  conviction,  but  at  having  a  good  deal  pcofaebility 
to  rapport  them,  and  at  containing  the  tuhttance  of  the  bett  infimnation 
procurable  in  hit  tituation.  He  begt  ih«i  to  aaj  a  fbw  words  on  the  name, 
objects,  government,  initiatory  ceremonies,  secret  signs,  and  seal  of  the  said 
association,  and  to  conclude  with  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks. 


First,  the  Name. 

The  name  is  not  expressed  on  the  ieal,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  ascer* 
tain  it  with  certainty.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  *  San  hd  kwuy,  i.  e. 
"  The  Society  of  the  Three  united,  or  the  Triad  Society."  The  three  re- 
ferred to  in  this  name  are  t  T'heen^  te,Ji}ij  L  e.  Heaven,  £arth,  and  Man," 
which  afe  the  diree  great  powers  in  nature,  according  to  Hie  Cbhiete  doc> 
trine  of  the  onivene.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  hia  hte  Qnnete 
majetty,  t  JCw  JlIiV*  the  same  society  existed,  but  under  a  different  denomi> 
nation.  It  was  then  called  the  §  Theen  te  hwtof,  i.  e.  "  The  Ccelesto-terres- 
trial  Society,"  or  "  The  Societj*  that  unites  Heaven  and  Earth."  It  spread 
itself  rapidly  through  the  provinces,  had  nearly  upset  tlie  government,  and 


•  For  the  Chineie  cfaaracMnb  MS  Plate  I,  No.  1.  t  See  plate,  No.  % 
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its  machinations  were  not  entirely  defeated  till  about  the  eighth  year  of  the 
said  Emperor's  reign,  when  the  chiefs  were  seized  and  put  to  death ;  and  it  . 
was  (in  the  usual  bombast  ofOdBMe  reports)  officially  stated  to  his  majesty, 
«•  tint  tlMre  was  not  so  much  as  one  member  oS  that  rebeDioni  fiatenii^  left 
nnder  the  wid«  extent  of  the  heavens."  The  fact,  however,  wee  jnet  the 
oODtnoy,  Sat  liiejr  still  existed,  and  operated,  though  more  secretly ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  a  few  years  after  they  assumed  the  name  of  tJie  "  Triad  Society," 
in  order  to  cover  their  purposes.  But  the  name,  by  which  they  chiefly  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  is  •  Hmg  ilcea,  L  e.  the    Flood  Family." 

There  are  other  BMocietieM  ftmied  both  in  China  and  in  the  Chinese 
colonies  that  are  settled  abroad,  as  the  tT'AtmAovAwier,  ie.  the  «  Queen 
of  Heaven's  Company,  or  Society;"  called afaKV  Ae  t-Weang' wwz  Arrwy,  or 
"  Her  Ladyship's  Society  meaning  the  "  queen  of  heaven,  the  mother 
and  nurse  of  all  things."  These  associations  are  rather  for  commercial  and 
idolatrous  purposes,  than  for  the  overthrow  oi  social  order ;  though  it  is  said, 
that  the  members  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven's  Society,"  settled  in  Bengal  and 
other  parts,  unite  in  house-breaking  &c. 

Secondly,  O^f0a* 

The  object  ot  this  society  at  first  does  not  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly 
hurtful }  but,  as  numbers  increased,  the  object  degenerated  fix>m  mere  mutual 
asBstanc^  to  theft;  robbery,  the  overthrow  of  regular  ^government,  and  an 
aim  at  political  pow«r.  In  Ibceign  colonies,  the  objects  of  this  iwociation 
are  plunder,  and  mutual  defence.  The  idle,  gambling,  opium-smoking 
Chinese  (particularly  of  the  lower  classes),  frequently  belong  to  this  frater- 
nity. What  they  obtain  by  theft  or  plunder  is  divided  in  shares,  according 
to  the  rank  wtiich  the  members  hold  in  the  society.  They  engage  to  def  end 
each  other  i^^raut  atta^  fiom  poUoe  officers ;  to  hide  each  others  crimes } 
to  aaist  detected  menben  to  make  their  escape  ftom  the  hands  of  jnstioa 
A  Chinese  tailor  in  Malacca,  named  Tsaou  Jbo,  who  committed  murder,  in 
the  close  of  1818,  shortly  after  the  transfer  of  the  colony,  and  made  his 
escape  from  the  hands  of  justice,  was  a  chief  nuiii  in  this  society  ;  and,  it  is 
beUeved,  had  a  considerable  number  of  persons  under  his  direction,  botli  on 
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the  land  aod  at  sea.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  his  escape  was  partly 
owing  to  ilie  imbtMtce  ef  fail  fidlow-BMnbara^ik  a  rigoroiu  tMteh  ww  miidB 
iot  Inin  bj  Ae  pdioe..  lo  pkices  ^here  »o«t  Jot.  the  menUMn  are  youtig, 

if  one  takes  a  didike  to  any  man  who  is  not  a  member,  the  others  are  siire 
to  mark  that  man  as  the  butt  of  tlieir  scorn  and  ridicule.  If  any  one  feels 
injured,  the  others  take  part  in  his  quarrels,  and  assist  him  in  seeking  re- 
venge. Where  their  party  is  very  strong,  persons  arc  glad  to  give  them 
'  sums  of  money  annually,  that  tb^  may  spare  their  property,  or  protect  it 
fiom  other  liaii4itti,  which  they  unifiMiidj^  do  iHieD  confided  in,  and 
tnll  'qteedfly-  recover  atolen'  gooda.  In  such  plkoei  aa  Jav^  Sincapor^ 
Malacca,  and  Penally  when  a  Chinese  stranger  arrives  to  reside  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  Is  generally  glad  to  give  a  tftfle'of  money  to  this  brother^ 
hood  to  be  freed  from  tlieir  annoyance. 

The  professed  design,  however,  of  the  San  hO  huui/  is  benevolence,  as  the 
following  motto'.wiU  thew : 

*  Yew  f&h  lung  hcang 
Y«ir  lio  long  tang. 

The  Ueasn^  radpracaOy  dune; 
The  im,'ttdfinjally  hnt* 

Ihey  anist  edch  other,  in  whatever  countiy,  whenever  Uiey  can  make 
themadvea  known  to  each  odier  by  the  aigm. 

'  Thirdly,  Gowrnnwitf.      '       ■      .  . 

'  •  The  government  (ii^  it  be  proper  to  dignify  the  management  of  so  worth- 
less a  combination,  by  such  an  epithet)  of  the  S<m-k6-km^t  is  vested  in  three 
persons,  who  are  all  de»ondnated  t  JTo,  **  Elder  brothen,"  a.taane  given  by 
ipnsy  of  coorfiesy  to  friends-)  in  tbe'same  manner  as  Frao-lfasons  style  each 

other  brothers  and  brethren^  and  as  certain  religious  societies  call  their 
members  brethren,  and  say  "  Brother  "  so  and  so.  They  distinguish  between 
the  ruling  brctlireii  tlius  : — X  Y'ift  ko  ;  I'rh  h  n  ;  San  ho  :  i.  e.  "  Brother  first ; 
Brother  second  ;  Brotlier  third."  There  may  be  otliers  who  take  part  in  the 
managenient,  where  the  society's  members  are  nmneious.  Thi  members 
generally  are  called  %  Hemg    i.  e.  <*  Brethren.** 
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Of  the  laws,  discipline,  and  interior  management  of  the  San-it6-Jrww/, 
the  writer  of  this  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  inlbraifltion.  There  is 
Mid  to  be  a  MS.  book»  containing  the  aodety's  regulatioai,  written  on 
doth,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  writing  long  in  a  legible  state.  Should 
a  detection  be  mado,  the  cloth  MS.  may,  for  the  time,  be  thrown  into  a 
well  or  pond,  from  which  it  can  afterwards  at  convenience  be  taken  out ; 
and  in  case  of  tfie  jierson,  in  whose  care  it  is,  being  pursued  by  tlie  police, 
and  obliged  to  swim  across  a  river,  &c.  he  carries  the  MS.  with  him }  and  as 
the  ink  appears  to  powew  a  peculiar  quality,  lihe  impienion  in  either  caae  ia 
quite  legiUe  As  they  cannot  fmnt  their  icgulationa,  this  seems  wdl  calcii- 
btcd  to  preser\e  them  from  oblivion. 

The  heads  of  this  fraternity,  as  in  all  other  similar  associations,  have  a 
laiger  share  of  all  the  booty  that  is  procured,  than  the  other  members. 


Of  these  but  a  very  imperfiict  idea  can  be  obtained.  The  initiation  takes 

place  commonly  at  night,  in  a  very  retired  or  secret  chamber.  There  is 
an  idol  there,  to  which  ofl'erings  are  presented,  and  before  which  the  oath 
of  secresy  is  taken.  The  Chinese  say  there  are  *  San  shih  lull  s'he,  i.  e. 
**  thirty-six  oaths"  taken  on  the  occasion  }  but  it  is  probable  that,  instead 
of  being  distinct  oatli^  these  are  diflhrent  paiticularB  of  one  oalb,  mry 
Itlcely  the  mpncaHotu  contained  in  it^  against  pecsoas  who  shall  disdose 
dte  nature  and  objects  of  the  society. 

A  small  sum  of  money  is  given  by  the  initiated  to  support  the  general 
expense.  There  is  likewise  a  ceremony  which  they  call  t  Kwo  Kcaou,  i.  e. 
**  crossing  the  bridge."  This  bridge  is  formed  of  swords,  either  laid  be- 
tween two  tables  (an  end  resting  on  each),  or  dse  set  up  on  the  hilt%  and 
meeting  at  tiie  point;  or  held  up  in  die  hands  of  two  ranks  of  memher^ 
with  the  points  meeting,  in  form  of  an  arch.  The  persons  iAm  receive  the 
oath,  take  it  under  this  bridge^  which  is  called — **  passing,  or  crossing  the 
bridge."  The^'A  ko,  or  chief  ruling  brother,  sits  at  the  head  of  this  steel 
bridge  (or  each  with  a  drawn  sword),  reads  the  articles  of  the  oath,  to  every 
one  of  which  an  affirmative  response  is  given  by  the  new  member,  after 


Fourthly,  Initiatory  Ceremonies, 
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which  he  cuts  off  the  head  of  ft  ood^  iHiidi  ii-the  wul  form  (rifa  Chinese 
oitth,  intiinatuig— <*  thus  let  periah  all  who  divulge  the  wctet'*  But  it  it 

aid  the  grand  ceremony  can  only  be  performed  where  there  is  a  conndenble 

number  of  members  present.  They  worship  Heaven  and  Earth  on  thoM 
occasions,  and  .sometimes,  when  the  place  is  sufficiently  Mcludedt  peifbmi 
the  initiatory  rites  in  tiie  open  air. 

Fifthly,  Secret  Signs. 

Some  of  the  marks  hy  whidi  the  members  of  the  San  Ii6  hwmf  make 
themselves  known  to  each  other,  are  those  that  follow : — Mystic  numbers ; 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  number  Ihree.  They  derive  their  preference  for 
tiiis  probably  from  the  name  of  their  society,  the  Triad  Society."  In 
eoofonnity  with  this  preferenoe  they  ad^  odd  xaiSba  than  awn  numbers, 
when  it  can  be  done.  They  say  Huree,  three  times  ten,  three  hundred,  three 
thousand,  three  myriads,  rather  than  tivo,Jbur  times  ten,  &c. 

The  word  *  Hwig,  above-mentioned,  contains  the  number  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  and  is  often  used  by  them  for  particular  purposes.  They 
separate  its  component  parts  thus:  tsan — pdh  urh-shih—yih.  The  cha- 
racter 6071  is  properly  a  form  of  Xshwwf  (water),  as  used  in  composition,  and 
should  hAve  tins  sound ;  but  in  tiie  analysis  of  any  Chinese  duuracter,  of 
wUdi  this  fimn  ci  dmmg  constitutes  the  dexter  component  the  teacher  says 
to  his  pupil,  S  sa/i-teen  skwuy,  i.  e.  put  *'  three  points  water  at  the  side,"  or 
"  the  three  point  form  of  sfnvuy."  But  when  used  by  the  san  hb  kwtof,  the 
word  san  (or  three)  alone  is  employed ;  the  other  parts  being  out  of  place 
for  them.  l|  or  eight,  much  resembles  in  sound  %  jpih  (an  hundred), 
and  in  a  rapid  conversation  is  scarely  distinguishable  ftom  it  **  Urh-ehih 
is  the  united  or  mercantile  form  of  tt  ttrft  «MI,  or  **  two  tens"  run  tqgetfaeri 
lor  llie  sake  <^«tpedition  in  bnoness.  1:1:  Yih  is  the  common  fbnn  of  one. 
Now  hearing  the  component  parts  of  Hung  gone  over  in  this  manner,  it 
seems  (o  the  uninitiated  to  mean  sail  pih  urh  sJith  yih,  "  three  hundred 
and  tiuenitf-one."    What  the  members  themselves  mean  by  it,  it  is  impossible 


•  See  Plate  I,  No.  14.   f  See  Plate  I,  No.  15.   {  See  Plate  I,  No.  16.   §  See  Plate  I,  No.  17. 
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to  discover.  In  icriting,  it  is  as  above  analyzed  ;  or  in  uttL'ririg  the  sound 
of  the  components,  they  equally  understand  each  other's  meaning. 

Certmi  mx^Mtt  the Ju^mpmali^^  second  dus  of^gns,-  eg.  using 
^ree  of  the  fingen  in  taking  up  any  tiling,  member  baf^ens  to  be  in 
companjr,  and  withes  to  dtsoovor  whetiier  there  be  a  brotiier  present,  he 
takes  up  his  lea-cup  or  its  cover  (Chinese  tea-cups  have  alwajs  a  cover), 
with  the  thumb,  the  fore,  and  middle  Jin gers,  or  with  the  fore,  nuddle,  and 
third  fingers,  and  which,  if  perceived  by  an  initiated  person,  is  answered  by 
a  correspoDding  sign.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this  that  every 
Chinese  who  uses  three  fingers,  in  taking  up,  or  holding,  bis  leopcupt  is  a 
member  of  tiie  «m  Aft  kwiqf,  for  many  of  them  do  it  finmi  mere  habit 
But  there  is  a  certain  of  doing  it  by  the  initiated,  which  they  themselves 
only  know.  In  lifting  any  thing  that  requires  both  hands,  they  use  three 
fingers  of  each  hand. 

They  also  have  recourse  to  odes  and  pieces  'J  poetry,  as  secret  marks. — 
(See  below,  under  Fsrticular  6th,  "  Explanation  of  Characters  within  the 
first  Octangular  lines.) 

Sixth,  Mtf  Ad: 

The  seal  is  a  quinquangtUar  figure  :  this,  as  above  noticed,  is  one  of  the 
Society's  mystical  numbers.  From  the  manner  in  which  some  characters 
on  the  seal  were  written,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  have  been 
erroneoudy  explained.  The  fbUowing  is  submitted  as  the  best  explanation 
of  tiiem  which  the  writer's  presoit  dreumstances  enable  hhn  to  ftiniish.* 

Expkauuion  <^  the  CkanKten  at  the  fre  eomen,  m  Ote  outer,  or 

gmnfumgular  iiaes. 

1.  7do,  tin  earth  pbnet,  Le.  Saturn/  which,  accordnig  to  the  Chinese, 
especially  rqjards  and  influences  tiie  caUrt  of  €he  earth ;  alto  one  of  the 

five  elements. 

2.  MUJi,  the  wood  planet,  #.  e.  JupUeTt  or  that  planet  which  reigns  in  the 
eastern  part  oi'  the  heavens. 


*  F>r«iici«|wiBf«r(lieMd.M«.nirteIf.lb.l. 
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3.  Hhma/,  the  water  planet,  i  e.  Mercury,  to  which  the  domiaion  of  the 
northern  hemiqibere  is  confided* 

4.  JTm,  the  metal  planel^  Le.  Venm,  to  which  the  care  of  the  neat  is 
confided* 

5.  Ho,  the  fire  planed  ue»  MarSf  to  which  the  southern  hemisphere  is 

assigned. 

N.B.  The  reasons  (or  some  of  the  reasons)  why  these  planets  are  placed 
at  the  corners  of  this  seai,  may  be,  because  they  are  the  basis  ol'  Chinese 
astrological  sdencs^  and  because  thsj  are  considered  die  extreme  paints  of 
aU  created  things. 

EjephmUion  (f(kefioe(^araU«r$  wMeA  are  iUreetfy  under  ike  PhmOe, 

6^  Hung,  a  flood  o^  deluge  of  waters.  One  of  the  secret  designations  of 
this  fraternity  is  Bw^  kea,  literally,  '<  thejlmdfcmubf  intended,  peiliaps, 
to  intimate  die  extent  udjeflfectivenen  of  their  qperatiom^  tha^  as  a  flood* 
they  spread  and  carry  every  thing  b^nre  them. 

7.  Haou,  a  leader ;  a  chief  or  brave  man. 

8.  Han,  the  name  of  an  ancient  dynasty ;  but,  in  certain  connection^ 
signifying  a  bold  and  daring  man,  which  is  most  probably  the  sense  here. 

9.  Ying,  a  hero. 

la  Kea,  a  stand ;  but  metaphorically  used  to  denote  *  person  of  impor* 
tance  to  the  stat^  or  to  sodetj,  as  we  use  tropesp  and  say,  *<  sndi  man  is  a 

pillar,"  "  the  stay  of  his  country.** 

N.B.  Though  this  be  the  ordinary  meaning  of  these  words,  it  is  possilile 
that  they  may  be  used  by  the  fraternity  in  a  mystical  and  occult  sense. 

Explanation    the  other  Characters  within  the  same  lines, 

11,  12,  13,  14^  15,  16,  17-  Ying,  hetmg,  humy,  hb,  twan,  yuen,  the, 
18,  ig^  flO^  81,  S!^  as,  24b  Heung,  te,JiM,  kae,  yih,  «AoiP^  the. 

**  The  hero  bmd  is  full  assembly  meet ; 

M  BadmfliavanabtPiBalwtbeodeooaiplete.' 

This  is  a  very  probable  sense  of  tihe  words  as  tfNQr  are  phM^  espedaUy 
as  it  is  Icnown  to  be  a  frequent  practice  of  this  firatenUlyto  convense  togedier 
in  poetry;  and  in  order  to  elude  smpicion  while  in  company  with  othenb 
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one  man  takes  but  a  line,  or  half  a  line,  which  by  itseli'  is  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  persons  not  initiated,  but  which,  being  understood  hy  a  brother 
member,  ii  responded  to  by  him  in  another  line  or  half  a  line,  and,  by  thna 
pasnng  on  throitgh  several  penonii  an  ode  may  be  oompleted»  thou^  not 
peroeived  by  any  but  the  pertiea  dwmidvea. 

85,  96,  27-  Theae  three  words  are  inexplicable  in  the  order 

in  which  they  stand.  KSe  signifies  to  tie,  to  bind,  and  often  used  to  signify 
tJie  formation  of  a  secret  association.  Te  (if  we  be  right  in  the  character) 
signifies  a  brother,  or  younger  brother,  and  the  sense  thus  far  would  be— • 
•*  tojbrm  a  bro^MootL**  Ti^,  i*  a  pair  of  any  thin|^  or  two  things  equal 
to  each  other.  But  it  is  probable  that  these  wotdahanrenieftience  to  other 
iratda  on  die  leal,  the  conneotkm  of  whidi  leema  fiflicnlt  to  diacover. 

§8, 89,  30,  31.  Hemg  te  tung  chiih 
»,aS,9i,9S,  KSjfeulkmticmi 
96,97,9^99.  Kaou  ¥eji»faet 
40, 41, 48, 4S.  Wmkooyeuchuen, 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered:^ 

Ths  BradMB  dl  ia  bsftb  }dai 

Badi  ready  with  a  choeen  ^gn  ; 

Am  ancieot  brook  with  parting  streama, 

8dB  IbwiagdMni  flnom  loag-paat  tfanea. 

In  support  of  this  version  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  fraternity  have 
certain  secret  signs  or  marks,  by  which  they  make  their  ideas  known  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  tumult  which  they  excite,  these  signs  are  made  use  of  to 
encourage  each  other  in  Ae  vocic  of  deitniction ;  and  that  th^  oomider 
tiieir  society  as  of  vary  ancient  ori^  and  as  spreadiqg  throqsh  die  world 
fiom  age  to  age. 

But  the  word.s  may  be  read  in  linca  of  dgbt  or  seven  ayUafalea^  and  might 
begin  at  the  38d,  thus  :— 

K8  yew  haou  t6w  kaou  k'c  fun, 
Kaou  ke  fun  pac  wan  koo  yew. 

N,B.  This  last  line  shifts  back  to  86  for  its  first  syllable. 
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In  ftct,  there  appears  scarcely  to  be  a  limit  to  the  mutations  of  these 
nnmbers }  for,  like  the  changes  of  the  pa  hwa  (Chinese  table  oi  diagrams), 
thejr  may  conteiii  an  inflniliwlfi  of  mdsm  and  mocKflatioii^  wHfa  vhit^ 
however,  the  imtieted  akme  aie  fiumliar. 

ErptemaiUm  if(^araelen  latluu  the  teamd  oetmigutar  Bne*. 

44^  4k5,  46,  47,  48,  49>  oO.  These  characters,  as  they  stand,  seem  to  make 
no-intelligibteieDNt  andfteoithe  drcOBWtBWce  of  tiwir  bciiig  writtea  with 
two  kiiKlf.of  ink;  black  and  led,  tenders  it  h^fhlj  probable  that  they  are 
GOOSiniCted  ftr  the  purpose  of  local  concealment;  they  are  perhaps  the 
names,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  officers  of  the  brotherhood  ;  that  luilf  of  the 
characters  in  red  ink,  which  seems  printed,  may  be  permanent,  and  have 
some  general  reference  to  the  designs  of  the  society,  and  to  the  other  eba- 
racters  on  the  seal }  while  the  yellow  part  (on  the  original  blue  silk  seal}, 
which  is  evidently  wri^n  witii  a  pencil,  may,  joined  to  the  printed  bal^ 
constitute  die  names  or  epithets  of  tiie  officers  in  some  particular  pkee.  In 
anodier  place,  where  persons  of  different  designations  are  chosen  to  be 
officers,  the  yellow  part  would  be  different.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed 
by  the  opinion  of  several  learned  Chinesei,  who  have  seeo  and  examined  the 
seaL 

51,  52,  53,  54.  These  diaracters  have,  no  doubt,  a  reference  to  the  ulti- 
mste  view  of  the  brollieriiood,  twR.  univeml  extmsion  and  dominion.  5\  is 
an  inverted  ibrm  of  58}  and  58  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 'mm,  a  myriad. 

52  (in  the  quinquangular  lines)  signifies  "  Jleaven"  and  54,  "  Earth,**  And 
the  position  of  54  and  53,  both  looking  to\vard8  the  straight  hne  on  which 
the  words  "  Heaven  "  and  "  Earth  "  are  written,  may  mystically  signiiy  the 
bringing  of  myriads  of  nations  under  the  society's  influence 

Ea'planation  of  Characters  -dithin  the  square  lines. 

55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60.  Chwig  cfoo,  rvo  chuh  tung,  i.  c.  "  Let  the  faithful 
and  ri^hieom  unite  so  as  to  form  a  lefiok  "  e.  an  universal  empire).  This 
seems  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  according  to  this  arrangement  of  tliem 
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but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  wiietiier  something  else  may  uot  be  intended, 
as  they  are  suscepUble  of  as  many  meaniags  as  arraugemeots.  This  vcnioi^ 
however,  agrees  with:  the  gOMcal  views  of  this  dangecoas  fhrternity. 

CharacUn  viMn  the  obtong  square* 

fil,  &2.  Yun  shing  ;  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  fraternity, 
some  think  the  founder,  but,  the  character  being  writtetif  and  in  i/eUoxv  ink, 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  chief  for  the  time  bein^  at  whose  death  the  blank 
space  in  ieals  sobsequeatly  iaaiied  could  be  fitted  up  with  the  name  of  hii 
auccesaon;  whenasthenameoftiiefeunder,  never  changii^  would  be  more 
fikely  to  be  jointed,  in  some  permanent  hnn. 


MISC£LLAM£OU8  REMARKS. 

If  any  wdght  be  due  to  the  scattered  hints  tbet  have  been  given  above» 

there  will  appear  to  be  a  striking  resemblance  in  some  points  between  the 
San  ho  huuy,  and  the  Society  of  Free-Masons,  The  writer  would  not  be 
understood,  by  so  saying,  to  trace  this  resemblance  in  any  of  the  dangerous 
principles  of  the  San  hd  ktvutft  for  he  believes  that  the  Society  of  British 
Fkee-maflooB  (and  others  he  know*  nothing)  constitutes  a  highly  re- 
spectaUe  bod^  of  men,  whose  principles  and  oonduct  are  friendly  to  social 
order,  regular  government,  and  the  peace  of  society.  The  points  of  resem* 
blance,  then,  between  the  two  sodetieq,  iq^^ear  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
following 

1.  In  their  pretensions  to  great  autiquity,  tlie  San  hO  hanty  profess  to 
cany  their  origin  back  to  the  remotest  antiqui^.   *  Tvteyeut^mig  Kwo, 
ue»  -tttm  die  first  settlement  of  China)"  andihdr  ^vmer  name^ 
** CtOetto  terretM 8omt9t" mif  mdk^  bo^took  its  rise  from 

the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  it  is  known  tiiat  some  Free-masons 
affirm  that  their  society  "  liad  a  being  ever  since  symmetry  and  harmony 
b^;an,"  though  others  are  more  moderate  in  their  pretensions  to  antiquity. 


•  SMFlBteII,Ne.S. 
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9.  In  mUting  hmeaoknee  and  nmiual  Mittame  Uttkr  pr^^kned  object,  and 
m  tiffiMrdSn^  muhul  tuikUmce  to  eadk  oAer,  in  tdkaleoar  eomUry,  wAm  the 
9^nt  are  once  given.  Notwithstanding  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  San  hd 
hnmy,  the  tnembers  swear,  at  their  initiation,  to  be  filial  and  fraternal  and 
benevolent,  which  corresponds  to  the  eflgagemeot  of  the  Free-maaona,  to 
philanthropy  and  the  social  virtues. 

.  9,  In  the  ceremonies  qfinitiaUont  e.g.  the  oath,  and  the  solemnity  of  its 
adninistntioii,  in  the  ardi  lasted  and  Mt^  ^amordt.  Thew  aie  ao  lin- 
gttlarly  striking^  that  ^7  merit  the  attention  of  thofle  cqvedaUj  who  tiiink 
Kee-masonry  a  benefidal  institution,  or  iriio  deem  its  histofy  worthy  of 

investigation. 

4.  May  not  the  three  ruUng  brethren  of  the  San  fid  Im  tn/  be  considered  as 
having  a  resemblance  to  the  tliree  masonic  orders  of  apprentice,  fellow* 
etaSt,  and  master? 

5.  Therigns,  particmlariy  <* aiofioM «M /fejd^gei^'' in  as ih^ 
*  are  known  or  conjectured,  seem  to  have  some  resemblance. 

6.  Some  have  affirmed  that  the  grand  secret  of  Free-masonry  consists  in 
the  words  "  Liberty  and  Equality  ;"  and  if  so,  certainly  tlie  term  •  Heung  2V, 
(i.e.  "  brethren  ")  of  the  San  hd  kany  may,  without  the  least  Ibrce,  be  ex- 
plained as  implying  exactly  the  same  ideas. 

Whether  these  exist  any  tluiig  in  the  shape  of  **  Lodges  "  in  the  Asm  iU» 
km^t  or  tMC»  the  writer  has  w  means  of  ascertaining ;  bat  he  believes  the 
Chinese  law  is  so  rigorous  against  Ihisbody,  as  to  admit  of  none.t  Nor  does 
tliere  appear  to  be  a  partiality  among  the  members  for  the  masonic  employ- 
ment. Building  does  not  appear  to  be  an  object  with  them,  at  least  not  in 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered. 


•  See  Plate  II,  No.  4. 

f  To  belong  to  tiiti  Mmf  H  b  China,  a  mptal  crime. 

The  htoDr.MdMwotllMMMdeworaisTVMSocietjPloOiiBi,  Ibr  fariwc  jamtiyiliwi, 
in  July,  1821,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  June,  ISSIt  anilNOOTdw  p«|MrWMlift  in  ili  flMMIt 

linfiniilwid  itatev— ATote  bjf  Dr.  Mormon. 
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XV.   A  amomr  Account  or  tbs  Savou  Br  WnJLUM  Smr  Ttuutr, 

JEto^  M.P. 

Read  Febnuuy  5,  1825* 

In  March  1816,  I  went  with  two  other  gentlemen  from  Fatahghar,  on 
Che  invitatum  of  Uie  principal  penoni  of  tbe  Ancft  wct^  to  witnen  an  anem* 
blage  of  diem*  for  tbe  purpoae  of  idijpoiis  wmfaip^  in  tbe  dly  of  Amfi^ 
Mbdd,  the  general  meeting  of  the  sect  for  that  year  being  there. 

The  assembly  took  place  within  the  court-yard  of  a  large  hoiiae^  where 
the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  was  considerable. 

We  were  received  with  great  attention }  and  chairs  were  placed  for  us  in 
IhNit  of  tiw  hiQ.  After  some  tin^  wlien  the  place  ma  quite  iliD  of 
people^  the  ceremony  commenced,  which  consiiled  simply  in  the  chaiihting 
of  a  hynm }  thb  being  tbe  only  mode  of  pnUic  woidnp  need  by  the 
Sauds. 

At  subsequent  periods  I  made  particular  enquiries  relative  to  the  reli- 
gious opinions  and  practices  of  this  sect,  and  I  was  frequently  visited  by 
BhawAmI  Da8»  the  principal  person  of  the  sect  in  the  city  of  Famtkhdbdd. 

The  following  ia  the  anbetenoe  of  the  account  given  by  BaAwiirf  DAa  (tf 
tiie  ori^  of  tliis  sect 

"  About  the  year  1600  of  tlie  era  of  Viceamaditta,  corresponding  with 
A.D.  a  person  named  BirbhAv,  inhabitant  of  Bhjnstr,  near  NamouL, 

in  the  province  of  Delhi,  received  a  miraculous  communication  from 
UoAYA  Das,  teaching  him  the  particulars  of  the  religion  now  professed  by 
tiie  8aidB»  Udata  Diay  at  the  lame  time,  gave  to  Wfeimiiff  maiks  by  which 
he  migfat  know  him  on  his  reappearance. 

**  1.  That  whatever  he  foretold,  should  happen. 

**  2.  That  no  shadow  should  be  cast  from  his  figure* 
3.  That  he  would  tell  him  his  thoughts. 

**  4.  That  he  would  be  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 

**  5.  That  be  would  bring  the  dead  to  life." 

Vol.  L  ftL 
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Mm.  Tiuuf^i  AceomU  <ifthe  Sauds. 


BuAWANr  Das  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  Poth'i,  or  religious  book  of  the 
Sauds,  written  in  a  kind  of  verse  in  the  Theiitli  llind't  *  dialect}  and  he 
fully  explained  to  me  the  leading  pointi  of  tfieir  rcJigioii.  That  book  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  tfie  Royal  Asiatic  Societjr. 

The  Sauds  utterly  r^ect  and  ablior  all  kinds  of  idolatry ;  and  the  Ganges 
is  considered  by  them  not  to  be  a  sacred  object ;  although  the  converts  are 
made  chicfiy,  it  not  entirely,  from  among  the  Uiadus*  whom  they  resemble 
in  outward  appearance. 

Their  name  fat  God  is  SSsftnra;  and  Saud^  the  appellation  of  the  sect, 
OMana,  they  say,  «  semntof  Qod."t  Th^  are.pure  Deisti;  and  their 
Arm  of  wordip  is  most  simpK  m  I  bave  already  stated.  The  SaA 
rsaemble  the  Quakerflb  or  Sodelgr  oif  lUends^  in  Bn^^andy  in  tiwir  ensloms 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Ornaments  and  gay  apparel  of  every  kind  are  strictly  prohibited.  Their 
dress  is  always  white.  They  never  make  any  obeisance  or  salutation. 
They  ipUl not  tnke.«n.oath|  nid  thej are  exempted  in  Ae conrta of  jostioe ; 
tbe^  asseveration,  Ifte  that  of  the  Quaken»  beii^  coosidefed  equivalent 

The  Sauds  profess  to  abstain  fiom  all  luxuries ;  such  as  tobacco,  betel» 
opium,  and  wine.  They  never  have  exhibitions  of  dancing.  All  violeDce 
to  man  or  beast  is  forbidden ;  but,  in  self-defence,  resistance  is  allowable. 
Industry  is  strongly  enjoined. 

The  SaudA,  like  the  Quakers,  take  great  care  of  their  poor  and  infirm 
people.  To  reoeive  assistance  out  of  the  sect  or  tribe  would  be  redGOded 
disgraoeAd,  and  render  die  oflbnder  liable  to  coccommunioation. 

All  parade  of  worship  ia  fbibidden.  Private  prayer  is  commended. 
Alms  should  be  unostentatious:  they  are  not  to  be  given  that  they  should 
be  seen  of  men.    The  due  regulation  of  the  tongue  is  a  principal  duty. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  Saud  sect  are  JJelhi,  Agra^  Jayapur,  and  Farruk- 
kdbid;  but  there  are  aevend-of  ^  a»!t  scattered  over  o^her  parts  of- the 
country.  An  annual  meeting  takes  place  at  one  or  other  of  the  dtiea 
above-mentioned,  at  iriiich  the  concerns  of  the  sect  are  sdtded.  In  JRamiftb 
kdMd,  the  number  waa  about  three  thousand. 


•  Genuine  or  poM  Hmit,  noadasd  wilh  nanisB  or  AiaUc  tlw  aiiaMl  iUka  is  Hkn' 

dtulani —H.T.C. 

t  Fkobably  the  nwd  m|f  bs  Stdk  (Snserit,  SUhi),  lignifyiiig  pi«Mi-aT47. 


Mm,  Tmas^b  JeetmU  fT/Ae  Bauds, 


958 


The  magistrate  of  Farrukiuibdd  iufurmed  me,  that  he  had  found  the 
Smdi  an  orderty  and  wcOpOOiidiicted  people ;  they  are  chiefly  engaged  ia 
tnde. 

BtaAwANf  DAs  was  aiudoiu  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  reli- 
gioa>  and  I  gave  him  some  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Persian  apd 
Hindustani,  which  he  afterwards  told,  me  he  had  read*  and  shown  to  his 
people,  and  mucii  approved. 

I  tiad  no  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  any  language  which  he  understood 
wdl :  but  as  he  eiqiUMsed  a  ttroog  dean  to  kaow  the  acoount  of  the 
GcealMo  as  given  in  I  explained  it  to  him  fiom  an  Arabic  venion,  of 
which  language  he  knew  a  little.  I  promised  to  procure  bun  a  Peraan 
or  Hindustani  Old  Testament,  if  possible. 


aL3 


(  ) 


XVL  Exthacts  fsom  Peking  Gazettes.  Translated  by  John  Francis 
Davis,  Esq.,  M.  R.A,S,  CommmieeUed  by  i$iR  Gmoros  Thomas  StAUitTOSt 
Bart,,  V.P,  ILA^. 

Re«l  March  19, 1895. 

No.  1.  Extract  from  the  Peking  Gazette,  doited  6th  day  ^  4/A  nwon,  qf  the 
4ith  yearo/Tjoo  kwano  (Sd  May,  1894). 

T5efl7ig"-^ra'-/t'e/i  (Governor  of  Chih-le  province),  Pcen  tsow,*  i.e.  shortly 
addresses  his  Imperial  Majesty  on  tlie  subject  of  the  tribute  bearer  from  the 
\Mim4SknX  natton,  now  on  bia  tray  from  Peking  back  to  hb  native  country. 
I  deputed  civil  and  mUltaiy  officers  to  escort  him  nfely  and  diligently. 
Nov  the  magistrate  of  Tsze-chow  district  reports  that  the  said  envoy  pro- 
ceeds  very  well  and  peaceably  on  his  journey  ;  and  that  on  the  13th  of  the 
Sd  moon  (11th  April)  ho  had  been  escorted  as  far  as  Ganyang-h'ccn  in 
Ho-nan  province,  where  he  had  been  transferred  to  tlie  care  of  the  local 
officers,  to  continue  his  progress.  It  is  right  that  I  present  this  short 
addrsss  on  the  subject 

Venmlnn  repfy  .*  <*  We  know  it.*'  Khm  isze. 


*  For  the  Chinciie  characters,  see  Plate  III,  No.  1.       f  Sec  Plate  III,  No.  2. 

(  On  examining  the  aite  of  thia  M'eat-tien  nation,  on  a  Tery  valuable  map  belonging  to  the 
EHt-Indk  Compay*  andoopiied  widi  gnat  frartnm  from  th«  actiid  aiimgrt  of  A*  laiwiioiiaiiBS, 
it  is  found  exactly  to  correspnnrl  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Biirman  empire,  being  placed  on  the 
frontier  of  Yun  nan  province,  between  22*  and  Sa"  latitude.  Clow  to  thia,  on  the  same  map,  is 
dw  name  j  AA-ma  (Ava).  The  kOomhg  rircra  pan  ftom  Ym  mm  pravince  into  tha  Barman 
territory,  viz.  \\  Lunir-t'hucn  keang.  Dragon-stream  river;  ^  Pin-lang  keang,  Betcl-nut  river. 
Somewhat  to  the  northward  of  theae,  ia,  **  Kin-tha  keang,  Golden  aand  river.  To  the  northward 
of  Mwm-Mri,  toward*  TUbeC,  and  the  Berhanpooter  tirer  (which  latter  la  written  bj  Uw 
Chineae.  A'tt»4mtigfoo,  and  exactly  nawcr*,  in  iheir  way  «f  tpeQiiig,  to  JB-ff  Hum  I— >  dw 
Thibetian  name,  according  to  Turner)  the  map  contains  f  f  Noo-e,  which  aidMrmeilia  "Aeailfiy, 
or  savage  ibreigiien ;"  or  is  used  meielj  to  express  a  fiardgn  sound. 

f  8aePlat«III,No.8.         g  SoaFlMoin,  lb.4w         f  Sao  Ffatte  m.  No.  fi. 
^  Soa  Plata  m,  No. «.  tt  See  Ftate  lU,  No^  7. 
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Erection  qf  MilUarif  Posts  on  the  Frontier  qf  Yvs-nan  (dated  4ith  yeoTt 

6ifA  moon,  Hk  day). 

Ming-shan,  Viceroy  of  Yun-nan  and  K-wei-choxv  provinces,  entreats  the 
Imperial  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  address.  I,  your  slave,  have 
received  a  communicatioii  from  the  militaiy  commander,  Ak-tsing-ah,  stating, 
that  **  in  the  lint  year,  and  the  tiiird  moon,  he  wai  inddited  to  the  Imperial 
goodness  for  his  present  ^pmntment  of  general  of  TUnggulS  chin,  and  that 
having  been  introduced  to  your  Migestj's  presence,  he  reached  his  station 
in  the  8th  moon  of  the  same  year.  Three  years  having  nearly  elapsed,  it  is 
right  that  he  solicit  to  be  again  introduced. In  the  6th  year  of  Kea-king 
(1801)  the  Imperial  decree  signiticd,  that  for  the  future,  the  precise  period 
of  presenting  military  officers  need  not  be  rigidly  observed:  dmt  any  such 
persons  as  were  not  immediatdy  engaged  in  the  performance  of  iroportent 
duties,  might  proceed  in  tiirn  to  Peking  to  be  introduced."  This  is  reqiect> 
fully  preserved  on  record.  The  station  I'arig  yut^,\  being  on  the  very 
frontier  itself,  is  of  great  consequence.  Watch  towers  and  lines  of  commu- 
nication are  now  forming  :  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  entrust  the  com* 
mand  to  an  inexperienced  person  j  therefore  it  is  right  to  petition  the 
Imperial  goodness  to  d^  the  period  <tf  this  General's  presentation  until 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  be  completed.  For  tiiis  purpose  the 
present  address  is  humbly  o&red  up. 


Na  9.  From  the  Pekbig  QaaettCt     the  ^th  year  qf  Tcoii4emaigt  dated 

9d  moon,  9fM  du^. 

pepreciation  oj  tlie  metal  Currency  in  FOh-keen  province,  in  consequence  qf 

Chaou-shin-chin,  Viceroy  of  Fuh-k'een  and  of  Che-keanis  pro\  inces,  with 
his  colleagues,  kneels  and  presents  this  report  concerning  Uie  depreciation 


•  Sndi  b  ihe  old  MfMlihed  nik:  but  lw«&w  bsn  Amid  hornnOtM,  it  m  roimitaiw 

relaxed.  The  Viceroy  of  Shcn-se  and  Kan-siih  hM  premmul  hiclj  to  liw  Enpanr,  to  '^•'•^^  it 
to  the  proviocet  doae  to  the  capital,  and  escua«  tto  dittaat  onea. 

i  TmKgyiadm,  In  dw  ConpM/t  hfie  Ma  mp  it  ia  plMsed  on  ihe  bordm  of  the 
new  anpinb  bccwm  Bctd^iat  ud  Di^i»«inM  li^ 
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of  the  current  Tchen  •  (base-metal  coin)  in  coin[)arison  with  silver,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  proviuciui  treasury  j  requesting  tlic  Imperial  assent  to  a 
temporary  suspenioa  of  the  jfiqjAag^  vith  A  View  to  prevent  needlese  wait^ 
■ad  equalise  or  bring  to  a  per  tibe  nmiket  prices  of  gold  and  Bilver. 

In  the  mint  of  Fuh  Jceen  province,  named  Paon-fuh  keu,  the  average 
coinage  of  ten  days  has  been  1/200  strings  of  Ttlieiif  (each  string  containing 
1,(XK>,  or  ten  divisions  of  100  cacii),  and  therefore  the  total  coinage  of  one 
year  has  averaged  4i3,200t  strings  (or  43,200,000  Tchen),  tlie  use  of  which 
has  been  to  pay  the  militia  of  the  province.  In  order  to  proenre  the  cc^tper 
and  lead  required  Ibr  cqinag^  offlceis  have  been  regularly  deputed  to 
Yun-aan  and  Hoo-pih  provinces}  and-  it  lias  been  calculated  that  the 
expences  of  transmission  and  coinage  together  irith  other  charges,  added  to 

T  B  «  c 

the  cost  of  the  metal,  have  amounted,  on  an  average^  to  •  l,S6li!ll  in  every 
1,000  Tchen.  The  present  market  value  of  standard  silver  in  exchange  for 
coin  at  the  capital,  is  1  Tael  weight  for  1,240  or  1,250  Tchen  :  and  it  is 
the  same  throughout  the  province.    This  being  added  to  the  above,  the 

total  disadvantage  amounts  to  more  than  500  in  each  Tael,  an4  the  annual 
Ion  to  more  than  90^000  Tads  value. 
The  province  of  fW-k£en  beii^  on  Ae  bqrdefs  of  Ae  sea,  .its  di^iano^ 

from  some  other  pro\ances  is  great ;  and  the  fUfrpl^nts,  who  resort  hither 
■with  their  goods,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  carry  back  such  a  weight  of 
Tchen,  exchange  it  for  silver,  as  a  more  portable  remittance,  by  which 
means  silver  and  coin  have  become  very  disproportioned  in  their  relative 
values,  the  former  risings  and  the  ktter  &IUng^  to  an  unotual  degree. 

It  has  always  been  the  rule  to  pay  iJie  militia  in  IbAsi^  at  the  lata  of 
ItOOOforaTad  of  rilver:  but  now  •  Tael  of  silver  in  the  market  being 
WorlJi  1,M0  or  1»350  Tchen^  they  experience  serious  loss  from  this  when 
they  exchange  their  Tchen  for  silver,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ready  trans- 
mission of  their  pay  to  a  distance." 

Ailer  some  other  details  of  less  interest,  the  Viceroy  and  his  colleagues 


*  ZUen,  pronouooed  Tdim,  to  th*  aotthward,  ud  called  by  Europeuu  at  Canton,  caih. 
.f'8eeJbleII]b-No.8.      '  ' 

X  Tiduog  lin  Tchea  at  their  proper  Tolue,  the  annual  addition  to  the  drculation  in  thti 
province  wnU  be  about  £14,400,  and  of  tb*  whole  empire,  taking  it  •i,fifUeH  provincei^ 
£816^.  llMprobabljthegrealMlariMreain,  iaproportimlSilivdlM^ 
As  MOHritj  of  pffoviaciil  aiiiii> 


•  Ma,  Ddriit  Extracts from  Peking  Gazelles.  «ff7 

propose,  that  "  from  the  summer  balfyear  of  the  4th  of  Taou  kwang,  the 
mint  should  be  shut,  and  all  further  coinage  suspended :  the  soldiers  re- 
ceiving their  pay  in  silver,  until  the  relative  values  of  silver  and  currency 
approach  nearer  to  a  par."  The  Emperor  returns  for  answer — "  The 
uddren  has  beeo  recorded."  And  a  later  guettt  oonveyi  bis  aiient  to  the 
meaaiue.* 


Daer^f^  ^tke  Coim  if  the  Ta4^,  wrdgidng  Djfnastj/  tfO^na. 

I. 

SHUN-CHE,t  A.D.  l6iS.  The  founder  of  the  present  Manchow  Tartar 
dynasty,  by  driving  out  the  Ming,  or  Chinese  dynasty.  He  compelled  the 
Chinese  to  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  long  tails,  like  the  Tartars.  Reigned 
eighteen  years.  The  other  two  chancters,  Tung-paoUyX  denote  that  the 
coin  ia  current  throqghoitt  the  empire.  Tbe  remw  of  the  coin  beaia  the 
Tartar  character. 

II. 

KANG-nE,§  A.D.  lOQl.  The  second  Emperor  of  the  present  dynasty. 
Reigned  sixty-one  years.  He  has  been  very  much  praised  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  to  whom  he  showed  great  favours. 


*  The  Yuen  dyiuuty  or  Mongol  coaquerort  of  China,  etubluhed  a  fUftt  OMUMgr  fiv  the  pay 
of  their  troops  (a  fact  which  k  notked  by  Marco  Pdo) ;  but,  ignoiao*  «f  Aa  tntth*  that  dia 
circulation  cannot  absorb,  or  taha  up,  nan  thin  a  limited  «}iiantity,  wilhoot  a  dapwciiripn  af  ila 
value,  they  continued  their  artnvagint  inues  of  pnp«r,  until  it  became  nearly  worthlem ;  not- 
withitaoding  their  absurd  attempts  IQ  kacp  up  iu  credit,  by  forbidding  the  uae  of  any  medium  of 
cmliaaga  bat  thifc  Tim  fiad  egipaUeQ  «r  Mongal  Itecam  mqr  ba  attribuled  in  aem 
measure  to  the  ruin  induced  by  the  above  cause.  In  an  interestfng  memoir  on  this  subject  (a 
copy  of  which  was  ol>ligiBgly  transmitted  by  itt  author  to  the  Translator  of  the  forgoing), 
M.  Klaprodi  very  truly  obtenrei,  that  the  Bbachmr  Tartan,  die  laM  ocnqoeren  of  China,  haw 
never  attempted  to  put  paper  money  in  circulation;  adding,  "  car  ccs  borbores  igoorent  encore  Ic 
ptindpe  fondameatal  de  loute  boima  adaaiadatntion  finaaci^  mvoir,  que  fUu  tm  a  d» 
imthjImUuiriamHkmnHKr 
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III. 

YuMG-CBiiiG»*  A.D.  1722.  The  third  Empefor.   Bdgned  thirteen  yean. 

IV. 

Kbbn  x.UNO,t  A.D.  1735.  The  fourth  Emperor.  Reigned  sixty  years.  The 
Chineee  Em^re  tvas  never  10  laige  as  in  tlib  reign.  ^Bsw-Linro  npanded 
it  to  its  greateat  aise^  aa  Trqan  did  the  Roman  empire  by  violating  tiie 

wise  precept  of  Augustus,  in  adding  the  province  of  Dacia.  Keen-lung 
sent  the  embassy  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouth  Tartars,  a  tribe  whom  he 
afterwards  restored  to  their  native  country,  from  their  exile  in  the  Russian 
territories.    Lord  Macartney's  embassy  was  to  tiiis  Emperor. 

V. 

KsAplcuiQit  AJ>.  1795.  The  fifth  Emperor.  Reigned  twenty-five  years. 
Lord  Amlien^a  embamy. 

VT. 

Taou-kwang,S  A.D.  1820.   The  reigning  Emperor. 


•  See  FUte  UI,  No.  18. 
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Bengal  Caoaby,  MJLAA 
Read  May  21,  18£J. 

.  BumftLKBinni,*  «■  its  name  inpfiea^  is  the  tract  or  oountiy  of  the  Am- 
d&aSf  and  comprises  all  the  tecritoiy,  which  the  J{4M*  of  that  dyauty. 
occupied,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  Thus,  the  aggregate  of  the  present 
states  of  Tehr{,f  Jhdnsi,  Dattiya  and  Simpt'h&,t  and  as  far  as  the  Disdri 
river,  might  be  termed  Bundelkhund  Proper:  but,  the  tract  lying  eastw-ard 
of  that  river  being  also  under  the  dominion  of  Rqjds  of  Bundela  extraction, 
who  ire  the  detcendantB  R4id  GHHAnusU,  custom  appears  to  hsnre 
raeoncQed  the  term  as  a|)|i]icable  to  the  whole  estent  of  territasy  occophNl 
by  the  united  dynasties.  Following  this  rulfl^  tiieralbre,  the  boundaries  Cf 
Bundelkhund  may  be  stated  as  follows :-i-on  the  north,  the  river  Jumna 
( Yamund )  ,  on  the  south,  parts  of  Berdr  and  M^Jwd  ( Mdlava ) ;  on  the 
east,  Baghelkhund  ;  and  on  the  west,  Sindia's  possessions.  It  extends 
from  77°  48'  to  sr  33'  east  longitude}  and  from  S'  to  96*  90'  north 
latitods^  being  i65  British  miles  in  length  by  t9S  in  breadth,  and  containinf 
93,817  square  miles^  with  a  populatioD  v£%4/0OfilQO  persons. 

Under  the  Muhammedan  government,  Bundelkhund  foned  parts  of 
the  Subahs  of  Agra,  Allahabad  and  Mulw^ :  but  this  arrangement  became 
nugatory  on  the  fall  of  the  Muhammedan  empire,  and  at  present  the  geo- 
graphical division  consists  merely  in  distinguishing  the  territory  in  possession 
Cf  the  British  government  from  that  of  the  Bund^  chieftains. 

The  British  possessions  extend  along  the  line  of  the  Jumna  liver,  fiom 
the  zilA  of  AlUh^hid  to  tlmt  of  EtawaCifARW>  ;  and  fiom  the  Jumna  sonth. 
ward  tothefiontier  of  the  native  states:  they  contaiii  4^685  square  miles, 


'  *  ItteMtbacailMyapiM(iesM«toNdiieeaanM«fplMMaad«f  pi^^ 

an  uniTorm  system  of  orthography.  Ed. 
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including  the  perganah  of  K^utA,  and  have  a  population  estimated  at  700,000 
inhabitMita. 

Hub  tract  \mog  divided  ioto  two  neuly  equal  parte  1^  the  XSn*  river, 
the  divisions  are  tenned  eestem  and  western  districts ;  and  tiiey  are  again 
divided  in  tiie  usual  manner  into  perganahs,  and  t'h4oa%  for  the  faciUtgr  of 

collecting  the  revenue,  and  regulating  the  police. 

The  states  of  the  native  chiefs,  or  lidjds  of  Bundelkhund,  occupy  the 
renasnder  of  the  tract;  and  are  each  Undier  the  dondnioa  of  its  own  cfaie^ 
who  eqoya  fbe  ]notectton  of  the  British  government;  and  is  thus  secured 
Snm  Ibr^^j^  encroechnieni  They  contain  ahout  19,000  squin  mOes,  and 
1,700,000  inhabitants. 

These  petty  states  are  numerous ;  and  some  of  them  are  extensive :  but, 
in  order  to  present  them  in  a  clear  light,  and  shew  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
by  which  they  are  holden,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  take  a  general  view 
of  tiie  hhiloiy  of  the  whole  province. 

The  dendMe  race  or  dynasty  is  the  most  ancient  of  which  there  is  any 
existing  account ;  and  even  this  information,  limited  as  it  is,  is  too  much 
blended  with  fable  to  offer  any  clear  or  distinct  data.  The  Chdhdn-rdsa^f  a 
poetical  chronicle  of  the  exploits  of  Bdjd  Prit*hiraj  of  Delhi,  gives  a  short 
account  of  tiiera  ;  and  describes  the  boundaries  of  their  possessions  to  be 
Sirsmaghar  on  the  west,  tlie  Pikir  (Pramdra)  states  on  the  south-west, 
GdnMnd  on  the  south,  the  Soorgi  (Surji  or  Suryi?  J  territory  on  the  oast^ 
and  the  Jumna  fiver  on  the  north ;  ao^  following  this  description,  tiieir 
territoiy  must  have  been  very  extenaivo.  Tlieu'  magnificence  indeed  n 
apparent  at  the  present  day,  by  the  numerous  remains  of  stupendous  edifice^ 
and  other  ruins,  which  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the  province ;  the 
style  of  architecture  of  which  is  so  superior  to  that  of  a  later  period,  that 
these  ruins,  and  the  inscriptions  which  are  ibequently  connected  with  them, 
are  not  only  objects  of  intoreat  and  ouiiositjp,  but  they  might  bo  inveatlgated 
with  hope  of  dldling  forther  information. 

From  the  ChSkdn-rdta  it  an»ears  that  Chunder  Brim  (Chavdra  Vabma) 
was  the  first  of  this  dynasty;  and,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  inscription, 
still  extant  in  one  of  the  old  Hindu  temples  of  Kajrau.t  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  author  of.  the  Hindu  Sambat.   The  fanciful 
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story  of  the  moon  {Chandra)  appearing  in  human  ilnqpe  to  a  Bf&hman's 
daughter  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken  river,  and  the  result  of  that  interview, 
the  birth  of  CHANDitA  Varma,  explains  that  his  origin  is  from  the  lunar 
line.  And  another  part  of  the  fiction  ascribes  to  him  the  foundation  of 
MaUlm,*  and  alao  of  the  fort  of  Caliojar  (Cakagara)  }t  but  the  Br&hmaDs 
twifte  a  madi  etifior  duts  to  tfie  comtnickioii  of  that  cdebiated  Arfiran. 

Tke  author  of  the  GMIUMM  qootaa  a  list  of  twenty  naM  as  tfaesoo* 
eessors  of  Chandra  Varma. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  few  historical  data  regarding  any  of 
those  personages:  all  that  is  known  respecting  thcni  is  from  the  poetical 
chronicle  abovementioned ;  and  from  it  we  gather,  that  the  hrst  on  the  list 
naitte  fimader  of  BSrighart  and  die  second  of  Snndghars  the  nam  of 
which  ftftnaa  are  itiU  to  he  aeea  on  the  baaki  of  the  FolumqfX  river, 
Keerat  Brim  (Kirti  Varma),  the  mneteeotii  on  the  list,  extended  his  tertU 
tory  on  the  side  of  06ndwtiii»  and  Parmdl  Did  (Pramal.  D£va)^  the  hat 
in  it,  is  stated  to  have  occaiioiied  the  downM  of  their  power,  by  hb  ftHjr 
and  mal-administration. 

The  perversion  of  mind  and  intellect,  in  the  instance  of  Parmajl  Deo, 
niileh  ia  Mid  to  have  oocMioned  tiw  ndn  of  this  dynasty,  ia  iuuaMLf 
tjpMed  aecordmg  to  the  tatte  of  the  timea^  by  fte  author  of  the  ChiSUiM4$a, 
imimt  the  fiction  of  Inima  and  his  ministering  courtesan  \  but  it  may  also 
be  gathered  from  the  same  author,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel 
between  Panndl  DSi  and  bis  formidable  opponent  Rqjd  Pirfhirdj,  arose  out 
of  a  chivalrous  exploit  of  the  latter,  in  carrying  off  PadmAvati,  the  daughter 
of  Padma  Sbn,  of  Samnd  Sikhar.    A  party  of  the  retinue  of  the 

OMi  chief,  oa  its  letora  to  Ddbi,  passing  through  Parmdl  D^s  territory, 
waa  opposed  bythatcfaief»  and  the  haqgfaty  Jl#l  of  Delhi,  mdignantat 
the  insult,  foaolved  to  avenge  himself  by  attacking  Mahoha.  This  event  is 
stated  to  have  occurred  in  1140  H.  S.,  or  about  1083  A.  D.  ;  and  although 
Panndl  Deo  was  permitted  to  retain  Mahdba,  he  was  evidently  reduced  to  a 
tributary  condition. 

This  overilttow,  and  tlie  invaaion'of  Mahn6p  of  Ghism,  whidi  fiiUowed 
shortly  sAerwaidi^  *PPOur  to  have  aanlhilatad  the  power  of  tins  dy&ast^} 
and  atthoi^the  fiirti««  of  OsHigar  withstood  lepeated  iAsnnHtd% 
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the  whdle  country  was  eventually  aulyctod  to  ifnh»mnedan  wmsf,  snd 
finally  to  that  of  itfi/a  Chhatrasal. 

The  events  which  i'oUowed  the  overtkrow  of  the  Chandela  dynasty  «ie 
very  imperfectly  kDonni}  bat  itom  Hat  kod  inoak  of  ilw  pRnjilcfl^  it 
woaU  appetr,  that  vwmmm  adventorert  eultad  tiieoMdves  i^pon  its  nim^ 
•od  tiiis  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy  in  all  probability  prevailed  witluMt 
any  party  obtaining  decided  ascendancy  during  the  long  interval  between 
the  invasions  of  Mahm{id  and  Timur ;  but  about  the  period  of  the  latter,  a 
tribe  of  warlike  Rajput  adventurers  from  Gdharbhuni,  under  the  conduct  of 
a  chief  named  D&wddd  Bir^  ravaged  the  district  of  Cdndr,  on  the  right  bank 
oftiM  Junuia  rim,  and  fixed  tkaniselvei  at  Mao  MahiaL*  Thiaduefiraa 
the  fbander  of  the  Bandela  dynasty.  Mao  MaMHi,  Cdlpi,  CMk,  Cdndr,  aad 
BjfAutr  were  his  conquests;  and  his  power  is  stated  to  have  been  princely^ 
so  much  so,  that  in  imitation  of  other  great  powers,  he  wa-s  enabled  to  assume 
and  support  the  family  appellative  of  Bund^  and  thus  gave  name  to  bis 
dynasty  and  dominion. 

The  Bund^  are  of  the  soUu-  line,  and  tiaoe  tfacir.origui  firom  Ramcbam* 
sflatiiiioiq^hugfenfedeaeeiidaiitX«MRCtfn^  who  eetaUiahad  bis  authority 
in  the  prorince  of  Benaraej  and  thdr  genealogical  line  is  traced  tiuwqgh 
eereD  prinoea  bearing  the  title  of  Cdiiiwara,  Lord  of  CaH,  or  sovereign  of 
Benares  ;  seventeen  bearing  the  ftmiiy  i^peliatave  Gikanmr,  and  thirty 
bearing  that  of  Bundelu.  • 

The  conquests  of  D&wddd  Bir,  and  the  dominion  which  he  established* 
Buflfered  no  diminntiDn  during  the  nde  of  his  anooeiior»  Auuma  F&la  $  and 
SuBiM  F&LAf  tiiethirdia  deaeent^inereaseditby  dieaddHion  ofOondr,  whidi 
be  wrteted  ftom  a  colony  afOm^ym,  who  had  settled  there.  But  nothmg 
woiriiy  of  notice  seems  to  have  occurred  afler  this  period,  until  the  succes- 
sion of  MisDiNi  Malla,  about  the  latter  end  of  ttw  reign  of  iBRABiif  II.. 
or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Babkh. 

yiknoml  Malla,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Dsvaoa,  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  enterprising  character,  and  is  mentioned  by  FaaiaBTA  in  his  history. 
His  principal  cooqueiii  were  fWnn  thePfidrf,  which  unfortunate  lace^  having 
been  driven  out  of  lU«a»  had  settled  in  the  mountainous  parts  which  bor- 
dered  on  the  Bundela  possessions.  The  aggressions  against  this  race  did  not 
terminate  with  MendinI  Malla  ;  they  were  resumed  by  his  grandson,  Pre- 
TAP  HRAD,  whose  territory  eventually  became  so  extensive,  as  to  induce 
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him  to  chaage  the  seat  of  his  goverament,  and  build  a  city,  iiMMd  Oan^- 
(Arijaya,  *  or  Uchcha )  which  be  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

Oorcha  was  built  in  1587  H.  S.,  or  1531  A.  D.,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Hajmayun  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  wd  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  B6tw&  or  BitmuM  litar  ill  b*.  »*  21'  Iff^'  and 
long.  78*  0^'  E.  Fburia,  the  Urtitian,  in  apcikiiig  of  the  Buodeb 
dweftaiiM, denowiiBafw  them  *Oeid»  B%dta.* 
'  Madhucar  Sah,  grandson  of  PubtAp  hrad,is  the  next  chief  deserving  of 
notice;  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  by  prudently  pro- 
fening  obedience  to  the  Muhammedan  government,  which  was  at  that  period 
in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  he  remained  secure  in  his  possessions,  and  trans- 
mitted llieaii  to  Ua  ddeil  iOQ,  'Rbi  £Lh|  jbat  ;a  daorM  ef  tfae  Bnperar 
JxHAwefe  is  atld  to  ham  changed  flie  older  ef  iveecamni  in  finmur  of  fait 
second  son,  Birsingh  Dio,  {Bira  anha  deva),  because  that  chief  bad  ren- 
dered himself  useful  to  court  intrigues  by  the  wmmmtkm  ol  the  celebrated 
Abulfazl,  on  his  return  from  the  Dekhan. 

The  Bundelas,  however,  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  Birsingh  Dio,  and 
vestiges  of  his  munificence,  in  the  construction  of  artihcial  reservoirs  of 
water  and  temples,  are  coaspicnotii  to  the  praaent  day ;  they  certainly  have 
been  bi^y  beneficial  to  oalfivalioa  in  tins  faairen  oonntiyt  winch  in  e 
great  measure  owes  its  prodnce  to  the  inigatioii  irinch  tiheae  artificial  lakea 
afford. 

BiBSurea  Deo  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Jajhah  Singh,  of  whom 
there  is  an  interesting  account  in  Colonel  Dow's  history  of  the  reign 
of  Shah  .  JbhAh,  which  coincides  in  every  particular  with  the  Bondda 
raoords.  The  alory  ii  too  long  to  repeat  in  tibu  pkce ;  hot  his  revolt  from 
the  Muhammedan  government  ocouioned  the  invasion  of  his  territoiy, 
wUfih  terminated  with  his  expulsion  and  flight  into  Gondwftn^  whence  he 
never  returned. 

The  power  of  the  Bundela  dynasty  was  broken  by  tliis  catastrophe,  and 
Oorcha  and  its  dependencies,  after  this  period,  were  occupied  by  Muh8m> 
medan  t^hanalw  fiir  the  space  of  six  Tears.  But  though  their  power  was 
faralEent  the  spirit  of  the  Bnndte  was  unsubdued,  and  the  incessant  struggles 
of  the  chieA»  amongst  whom  Champat  Bm>,  tiie  ftther  of  RUi  Cbba- 
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VKASAt,  was  most  conjspicuous,  at  length,  compelled  the  Muhammedan 
government  to  withdraw  its  t'hanahs;  and  Peiiar  Sinh,  the  third  son  of  the 
late  Rdjd  Bihsingh  Die  was  installed  in  the  posttessions  of  bis  ancestors. 

IVom  this  period  the  lUjis  of  Bundelkbund  becanw  ifetidatari«  of  the 
iiluhamniedaa  goverament^  AinrisUiif  tfadr  quotas  of  t»x^  Ibr  the  aervice 
of  the  empire^  and  attoodfaig  in  penon  when  reqaircd^  and  Uiar  bfwraiy 
and  warlike  character  frequentfjr  praved  of  great  use :  thn^  ftr  instance, 
Ikdra  Mani  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb  took  part  in  the  war  against  Shah 
Shuja,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Koni  Jehdndhdd.  Avadatta  Singh, 
in  the  reign  of  Behauur  Shau^  assisted  in  the  war  against  the  Sikhs;  and, 
fer  hie  conduct  in  the  rfcge  of  Fatehghar,  was  Kononrad  with  the  inngnHi  if 
die  WOA  Muiitib  ti  a  made  of  distinction.    8&wakt  Soiob  (Sdmentm 

SSnka)  in  lilce  manner,  in  Ae  reign  of  SbAh  Aalax,  was  honoured  with  the 

title  of  MAHiNDitA  for  services  at  Jhaitsi,  which  title  is  still  retained  by  the 
head  of  the  family  to  the  present  day.  But  afler  the  accession  of  Hattt 
Singh  {IIast{  Sivha),  the  successor  of  Sdmanta,  family  quarrels,  and  the 
pretensions  of  Pajan  Singm  introduced  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
which  still  further  weakened  their  power,  until  the  accession  of  BiKiiAMAjiT, 
(VicTBni&ditya)  whose  good  seme  and  judidons  conduct  not  only  stayed  the 
progren  of  decay,  but  eventuaUy  wciued  tiie  stability  of  fals  poaseiMons  by 
an  alliance  widi  the  British  government  His  earliest  measures  were  to 
resist  and  overcome  the  pretenuons  and  aggressions  of  Pajan  Singh,  which 
he  fully  effected  ;  and,  on  the  occupation  of  Bundelkhund  by  the  British,  he 
immediately  connected  his  interest  with  theirs.  Circinnstaiices,  however, 
dependant  on  political  considerations,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  liis  wishes 
at  tiiat  time:  bu^  subsequently,  in  1812,  bang  darmed  at  the  progress  of 
8india*s  encroachments,  he  renewed  his  solidtations  tac  British  protection ; 
and  that  government,  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendsliip  and  alliance  with  Iiim,  by  virtue  of  which  hia 
territories  are  protected  from  foreign  invasion. 

BiKRAMAjiT  resigned  his  power  during  bis  lifetime  to  his  son,  D'iiarm  Pal, 
and  the  seat  of  government  is  removed  firom  Oorcha  to  Tehru  The  dqwn- 
dencies  of  2Vikrr  now  oonstitnte  the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  the  Bunidt 
chief;  but  the  principalities  of  JMmA^  DaU^a,  and  Sbigrfkir  ham  all 
emanated  from  the  parent  stat^  whidi  waa  governed  by  the  fbrmer  R4^dt  of 
this  dynasty. 

The  above  sketches  relate  to  the  history  of  the  tract  situated  west  of  the 
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Desdn  river,  or  Bundelkfmnd  Proper ;  and  it  now  remains  to  describe  the 
rise  and  progress  of  another  government,  whicli  at  a  later  period  was  esta- 
blished by  Uaja  Cuuatoasal  over  the  country  situated  east  of  that  river; 
and,  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  power,  it  vnU  be  iMcesiaiy  to  rafer 
beck  to  that  period  of  BinuUla  hiatoiy  when  the  MuhawmwUn  goyemment 
eatahliihed  iti  tf hanahs  in  Oar^ 

During  the  interval  between  the  flight  of  Xufiin  Sinob  into  Gondwana 
and  the  instalment  of  PehAr  Singh  in  the  government  of  Oorcha,  viz.  froni 
A.  D.  to  1633  to  1640,  all  the  Bundela  possessions  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Muhammedan  government,  a  drcumstaucc  which  roused  the  patriotic 
feelings  ti£  the  Bnndda  chiiftHiia  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
aeriea  of  intvqiici  aiid  darioy  ei^iloita  afanoit  bordering  011  the  roaiattce. 

•  CBAiiDPAT  Rao^  die  fttfaer  of  RijA  CmiATSABiL,  obtained  the  greatest  cd^ 
brity  on  this  occasion;  and  when  at  length  his  successful  struggles  bad 
forced  tlie  Muhammedans  to  withdraw  their  t'hanahs,  he  retired  to  his 
native  village  of  Mafit'wa ;  there,  however,  his  restless  spirit  was  incapable 
of  reniaiuing  in  repose  j  and  he  was  soon  engaged  in  other  enterprises.  Uis 
attachment  to  PkBim  Siroh,  aa  the  rigfatfiil  rejweaentative  of  his  fiunily, 
whose  cause  he  had  so  materially  advanced,  prevented  him  from  committing 
depvodalioas  on  faia  territoiy ;  and  he  therefore  crossed  the  Ulsrfn  river,  and 
aettled  at  Mao,  from  whence  he  began  his  inroads  upon  travellers  and 
carriers,  and  rapidly  accumulated  the  means  of  future  aggrandizement. 
Meantime  his  son,  ChiiatuasAi,,  entered  into  the  service  of  Behadur  Khan, 
governor  oi  the  Dekhan  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzeb.  Bat  some 
cause  or  other  induced  him  to  change  it  for  that  of  the  Mahnitutt  wliidi  waa 
then  a  riiii^  power,  under  tiie  ftmoni  SnrAjf,  in  vfaich  employnaient  he  is 
said  to  have  performed  some  useful  services:  and  he  returned  to  his  country 
with  reputation  and  credit. 

At  this  period  the  state  of  Bundelkhund  was  as  follows :  the  tract  west  of 
the  Desdn  river,  or  Bundelkhund  Proper,  was  occupied  by  the  Oorcha  Bun- 
d61a8,  who  were  iirmly  fixed  m  their  possessions  by  their  all^iance  to  the 

•  Muhammedan  Empire;  but  the  country  east  of  tiiat  river  waa  disunited  and 
divided  amongst  various  powers.  It  waa  possessed  pcrtfy  by  tlie  Huham> 
medani,  partly  by  the  Sooigee  (Siayi  or  Swyif)  and  Rttgkuvansi  tribes,  partly 
by  the  Gonds,  and  by  numerous  other  adventuren^  wlio  had  established 
themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Chandelas. 

CHHATRASALy  on  liis  retum,  finding  circumstances  favourable  to  his 
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ambitious  views,  commenced  by  reducing  the  petty  states,  and  gradually 
established  himself  at  Purma  with  the  assumed  title  of  Rdjd,  Uis  next 
attempt  was  on  the  Socrgee  R4fdt  who  held  possessions  in  tlie  yidmty  of 
Tarma  and  Gird,  and  he  reduced  him  by  meene  of  the  treedieiy  of  hk 
own  Dewao.  He  now  became  eo  ftrmidable  that  fqpcated  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Muliammedan  governor  of  AttihStMi  to  reduce  his  power*  all 
of  which  be  contrived  to  defeat,  and  finally  he  gave  the  ^^uhanlmedans  a 
signal  overthrow  in  the  hills  near  Punna,  and  immediately  appropriated  their 
districts  of  Calpit  Rahatf  and  Panwdri.  The  Muhammedan  government 
was  now  effectually  roused  by  his  ambitious  views,  and  Ahhko  Kbak 
BmroitH,  die  Falhin  chief  of  Furakhabed,  was  aent  against  him  with  a 
fivce  too  powerful  fat  him  to  reaiat  He  was  accordingly  defeated  In  his 
turn  and  deprived  of  almost  all  his  possessions. 

In  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  the  Peshwa,  Sewai  BajirAo,  for  assistance, 
offering  large  sums  of  money,  and  a  promise  of  a  third  part  of  his  territory  at 
his  death,  on  condition,  that  his  sons  should  be  maintained  iu  possession  of  the 
remainder ;  and,  his  oAr  being  accepted,  a  body  cf  Mahiatta  1ioo|ps  was 
dispatdied  to  his  aid,  by  whose  means  his  opponents  were  defeated,  mid  the 
Muhammedan  gofiemment  was  at  that  pniod  too  much  distnded  with 
other  matters  to  renew  its  attack.  Crhatsas&Iv  therefore,  peaceably 
governed  his  extensive  possessions  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
bequeathed  them  in  three  divisions,  as  follow  :  a  share  of  forty-five  lacs  of 
rupees  to  his  eldest  son,  Heioaya  Sah^  a  share  of  thicty-six  lacs  of  rupees 
to  hb  youngest  son,  Jaoat  Ra/,  and  tlie  remaming  share  tS  thirty  aix  hca 
of  rupeea  to  the  Peahwa. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Peshwa  became  possessor  of  a  large  portion  of 
Bundelkhund,  which  was  the  earliest  territorial  acquisition  of  the  Mahrattas 
in  Hindustan,  and  which,  in  afUr  times,  was  transferred  to  tlie  British. 
The  other  portions,  after  a  long  series  of  domestic  troubles  and  civil  wars, 
were  parcelled  out  into  a  multitude  of  divisions,  which  eventually  gave  rise 
to  the  numerous  petty  states  now  existing;  but  in  oider  to  exhibit  their 
origin,  it  will  be  neeeaaaiy  to  follow  the  hiatory  of  cadi  of  the  partaea  con* 
oemed  in  the  tripartite  division. 

After  the  death  of  Raja  Chhatrasal,  his  sons,  Hridaya  Sah  and  Jaoat 
Raj,  endeavoured  to  evade  the  performance  of  their  father's  will  with  respect 
to  the  Peshwa;  and  a  Mahratta  force,  under  Rao  Holkart  being 

sent  against  them,  they  were  compelled  to  execute  the  conditions  of  it;  and 
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the  Mahrattas,  leaving  them  in  poflsesston  of  their  respective  shares,  with- 
drew across  the  Desan  river  into  the  territories  of  the  Oorcha  Bundelas, 
where  the^  conquered  that  portion  of  territory  which  is  at  present  held  by 
theSubcdarof/lkM 

^  tile  Mdod  b^wsMhed  10  tb^  PMm  c<n^^ 

poMArion  oTNAnA  QdHmm  RAfi,  and'  ilso  the  district  of  ^f^g-or,  whioh  hia 
latterly  fallen  under  British  dominion.  These  lands  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
committed  to  the  charge  of  CAsi  Pandit,  a  commander  in  the  Mahratta 
army,  who  had  performed  some  good  service  in  the  expedition  under  MuUiar 
Rao  ;  irom  him  they  passed  in  succession  to  hia  son,  06vimi>  Pandit,  who 
«M  dain  at  Shik  dmrmt*  whilat  eic»rtiDg  suppliea  to  tlie  Mahnrttft  caa^ 
diiriAgliifr  -AiNlam  in^MMtoD}  and  in  coMaquanoa  of  Aii  evant  thajr  im 
confirmed  in  hereditary  suc<Mtal  in  die  same  family,  with  a  reduction 
of  tribute  from  five  lacs  of  rupees  to  three.  From  G6vind  Pandit  they 
passed  to  his  two  sons,  Balaji  and  GangId'har,  who  ruled  conjointly. 
They  next  passed  to  Afa  Sahkb,  the  son  of  BalajI  ;  and  af^er  his  death 
ihejr  descended  to  NAnI  Gdrmm  iSam  aon  of  6AiroAn*BAB,  who  is  the 
piaiant  poneiiai'* 

'  Sdgar  waa  never  more  than  a  nondnal  powawaon  of  Ntoi  G^Wnro  RaC 

The  vidow  of  Apa  Sahtb  resided  there;  and  the  distriola  under  the 
management  of  Binayak  RAo,  latterly  shook  off  all  dependance  on  the  chief 
of  Jdknm^i  and  finally  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  so  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  British  during  the  Pindari  campaign,  that  his  territory  and  town  were 
occiq^  bj  IMSAt  troops,  and  be  and  the  piinceaa  placed  in  tiie  eqiaoity 
of  poDaionen  of  Ae-Britiali  govetnment. 

Tfie  share  aHotted  to  Jt^  VUStaxh  Sah,  the  eldest  son  of  CHHAnAaJLx., 
was  estimated  to  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  forty-five  lacs  of  rupees  per 
annum,  and  included  the  metropolis  of  Panna.  This  portion  seems  to  have 
undergone  no  diminution  during  the  life  of  Hridata  Sah  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  augmented  by  the  capture,  or  rather  by  the  surrender,  of  Cadger 
(Gitoyara).  Tliia  odel»atad  ftrtvesi^  uliich  (oonridaring  dra  meana'  and 
leauMoea  of  tiie  native  powwa  of  India,  and  ita  natnwda^eiigllijt  miglil^  in 
their  eyes,  be  considered  impregnable,  was  the  only  possesnon  remaining  to 
tho  Hiwhammedaw  in  Bundetkhnnd}  bnt^  owii^  to  the  diacMden  of  the 
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times,  the  troops  which  garrisoned  it,  being  kept  in  arrei^,  mutini^  foi" 
want  of  pay,  uud  sold  their  charge  to  Ryd  Hridaya  Sah. 
.  .lUa^  HidbUTA  Sahivm  luceerteJ  by  hi*  ■on!,.Si*aBi  Sikh,  during  whose 
time  also  this  iwrlioii  seem  to  bave  saftied  no  dinuniilioii,  Hf  )cft  three 
uxm^AstAx^omt  flniD>DPATi,  and  Kair  Simh;  of  whom  Himdvpati  acqutrad 
the  ascendency  and  succession,  by  killing  his  elder  broiler  in  battle  near 
Durgdtdlf  and.  by  $he  seiznxe  and  confinement  of  faif  yovpger  bcoiber, 
Kh6t  Sinh. 

Daring  the  lifetime  of  iZ^'d  Hiih>dpatI|  the  aS^n  of  his  coiintry  were 
prosperoui  and  floiiriifaiag.  He  enoooi^dsd  oammevo^  mH  if  arid  lo  have 
deri?ed  oomideralile  levenne  fiou  the  dtamond  a^iMe  pf  Penne ;  mid 

Omtterpore  (CUalnqptfp)rWider  hia  aiu|»oaflb  became  an  opulent  town  and 

a  great  mart  for  commerce.  He  left  three  sons,  Sernaid  Sinh,  the  eldest, 
(issue  of  a  second  marriage),  and  Aniruddha  Sinh  and  Dh6cal  Sinh  (issue 
of  his  chief  RdtW).  This  circumstance  is  of  importance  amongst  the 
Bigpfifi  in  <!aaea  ofMMeeMion$  and  anoordingly  he  nominated  by  will  Ani- 
itupnlu  &m  to  be  hia  aaopeMor(  fUiddniiaig  bi»  mbM«i^  he  appoinied  lUa 
Dewan,  BfiHf  Hnztxai,  and  KBnot  CoAvk,  KiMuiar  of  CaUi^ier,  to  ihe 
office  of  guardians  and  managers :  and  to  SksMAin  Sinh  he  gave  R^ruq[ar 
and  its  dependencies,  as  a  provision  for  him,  independent  of  his  brother. 

The  jealousy,  which  arose  between  the  guardians,  each  aiming  at  the  sole 
management,  induced  KhemjI  Ch6be  to  support  with  ail  his  influence  the 
daim  let  up  by  SkMAm  Sniti  to  the  anooeiBion }  and  ben^  tbey  became 
deefaured  Mfamics.  Adaqieftte  batde  waa  firatg^  belwira.tfaen^  widumt 
either  party  gaining  the  aacendancy ;  and  their  resoiurcfajbeiiig'^aEhausted, 
thcy  suspended  hostilities:  and  on  the  death  of  Anibuddha  Sinh,  which 
happened  shortly  afterwards,  they  found  their  interest  in  agreeing  to  elevate 
his  brother,  Dh6cai<  Sinh,  who  being  a  minor,  they  were  Uiereby  enabled 
to  retain  the  whole  authority  in  their  own  bands^  the  (Mb^  possessing  the 
ftft  of  Gallmger,  irith  the  cMmCry  emnd  and  Mi^  Maab^  the  re- 
nuunder  of  the  territory.  .  ' 

Sbbmaid  .SraBj  bcjllg  dii^>pointed  in  his  hope  of  estaUishing  his  daim 
through  the  means  of  Khemji  Cndnf.,  applied  to  N6Nf  Abjun  Sinh,  the 
guardian  of  the  minor  iZ/i/a  of  Bdndd;  and  the  result  of  this  application,  as 
will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  iamily, 
iriUwat  advancing  hia  own.  Here  it  ia  aeoemy  to  take  up  the  Uatoiy  of 
124rd  Ja9at  Rh,  the  aeoond  aon  of  tfae  hItd  Xifd  CaMATBiMiL, 
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The  share  of  Rdjd  Jagat  Rij  was  estimated  to  produce  an  annual 
revenue  of  tlurty>aix  lacs  of  rupees,  and  included  the  large  towns  of  Bandd 
uA'Ji^yri*  Jaoat  Bis  pmwwd  hift  portion  ealive  lentil  bb  deidii  but 
leni^f  smniMioniiMiM^  tlNtkndtwem  eftennuds  jMiedled  out  amoogrt 
dMms  mad  tfaij  wave' Mid  to  hitve  been  designed  by  him  in  his  lifetime 
to  be  distributed  as  under:  to  his  eldest  son,  Kirti  Simh,  he  designed 
Bdndd  and  Chircdri ;  to  his  second  son,  PeuIr  Sinh,  Jetpur ;  and,  to  his 
natural  son,  Bihsinh  D£va,  Bijduer  or  Catola.  KIrti  Sinh  dying  before 
his  father,  and  leaving  two  sons,  named  GOnkv  Sinh  and  K6man  Sinh, 
Jaoat  Rii  at  bis  deatb  bequectbad  Biaid  .and  CkMri  to  tbem.  Vm 
On  otigbi  aniae  tbo  stitet  ofBMl^  CaiMi 

Pehar  Sinh,  who  received  Jitpwr  aieQOffdiiig  to  his  iather's  will,  availing 
himself  of  the  absence  of  his  nephew,  appears  to  have  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory,  with  the  exception  of  Catola  ;  and  the  parties  were 
consequently  soon  in  arms  against  each  other.  B^nI  Uuz^uf,  the  guardian 
of  the  minor  BJg&  of  PamOt  involved  the  affiun  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
in  thii  tnmactiiMi,  bj  cywuing  die  part  of  Fanin  Snn^  and  Gmiiv 
SiHH  and  Kcifiv  Sum,-  nnable-  to  witbMtfd  flib  udted  fiiroea  of  P«Mm^ 
Jitpur,  and  Bgdwer,  applied  for  aid  to  Sindia,  who  sent  a  bod|]rof  Mabiattii^- 
onder  Khandarao  Apa  «nd  Apa  NAyak,  to  their  assistance. 

The  fortune  of  the  war  now  turned  in  favour  of  tiie  nephews.  Parnia  was 
closely  besieged,  and  BiNi  Uuzuai  obliged  to  fly :  and  had  not  the  Bund^la 
ebieltoin%  at  iStuM  critical  moment*  poaeeivad  ttuBjcooundn  danger  tbey  were 
in»  fiom  tlie  intBodnction  of  te^^tipopa  into  ihtu  tanitory,  the  oonqneat 
of  it  might  than  have  easily  been  eflbdwL  But  in  thii  imtance  tfaejr  append 
to  have  had  some  foresight:  they  suspended  their  mutual  flni«^ft|iBtiftj 
and  united  against  the  common  danger;  and,  by  pecuniary  concessions, 
tiiey  finally  got  rid  of  the  Mahratta  tro<^ ;  and  settled  their  own  disputes 
by  mutually  consenting  to  abide  by  the  original  design  of  partition  said  to 
bavo  bean  contemplated  by  A^d  Jmult  BSa*  • 

Bbue  &KB  xetmned  J^ipm;  and  mm  anooaadad  bybia  aon  Gu  Sinbi 
KAmLk  Sinh  received  Chircifri,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  SOOk  Bvata  Be- 
BA0DA.  But  JS^ida,  which  was  the  pdctioo  of  G6icAn  Sub^  loon  aequiied 
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an  ascendancy,  that  was  paramount  in  Bundelkhund,  until  the  invasion  of 
the  l^nttu  und^r  Au  Bbbadub. 
Thne  intriguiiig  muusteni,  named  Bid  Saboax.  SiiiB,-KH^M-niT  (fiUtima 

raya)  Dicshit,  and  Ntml  Arjuk  Sinh,  were  the  confidants  and  nHUM^gen  of 
Rcyd  G^'MAfi  Sink  ;  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  possessions  to  an 
adopted  son,  named  Maduucar  Sah,  under  their  guardianship.  Maduucar 
Sau  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  Bhacti  Balli,  the  son  of  Dbarkh  Sinu, 
tlie  aon  of  KEeti  8di^  die  Mik  of  Jaoat  Rij,  was  installed  in  succession  to 
him. 

The  guardians,  however,  became  jealona  of  each  odier  after  thia  tranm^ 

tioQ}  and  N(}n(  Arjun  Sinr  caused  Sabdal  Sinh  to  be  assaaaineied,  and 

imprisoned  Khbm-ray.  The  latter,  however,  effecting  his  escape,  fled  to 
Chircdri;  and  incited  Rdjd  Kuman  Sinh  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  march 
against  Bdndd,  ia  wiiich  ejcpedition  KOaian  Sisu  was  slain  iu  battle  near 
MUkU,*  and  Ksiit-aiy  was  again  taken  prisoner. 

176111  Abidm  Sdih,  after  this  soccesa^  invested  (Xndrif  and  everjrtUiig 
but  the  fort  surrendered  to  him.  He  next  marched  towards  CiUaAirqNfir, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  R4jd  of  Parma;  and  here  he  artfully  espoused 
the  cause  of  Seknaiu  Sinh,  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  succession  of 
Panna.  A  desperate  battle  was  fought  in  consequence  by  the  rival  Dewans 
Bbni  Uuz6ui  and  Nusf  Abjun  Sinh,  in  which  the  former  was  slain,  and 
the  states  otPwma  and  Bdridd  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  htter,  over  whidi 
lie  reigned  aa  guardian  to       Bbacti  Balli. 

.  The  cause  of  SsmrAm  Sam  having  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 

been  e:<poused,  was  now  abandoned  altogether,  and  he  retired  to  Rdjnagar ; 
whilst  Uhocal  Si  Ml,  the  deposed  Rtljd  of  Famui,  became  a  dependant  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  Kiladar  of  Calimjer,  wlio  as.sigQed  him  some  lands,  which 
he  enjoyed  during  his  life,  and  bequeedwd  then  and  hb  state  ci  dependent 
on.the  Kilftdar  to  liis  illegitimate  aon  KnH6n&M^  whob  inaftertime^  by 
British  benevolence,  was  reinstated  as  the  refiresentative  of  the  Pwma 
branch  of  the  family,  and  became  the  Rdjd  of  Parma. 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  when  Alt  BEnAnuR  formed 
the  design  of  conquering  it;  to  which  he  was  incited  by  an  artlul  chief 
named  Himmat  Behaduii,  whose  life  be  had  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
MiDB6ji  SiHDiA.  HmMAT  BibAbub,  in  oMrideratioo      •  J^Odid,  or 
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awignment  on  territory,  ptomised  all  his  influence  and  power  in  aidiiig  the 

conquest ;  and  by  his  means  Rt'ijd  Bijaya  Behadur,  then  smarting  under 
the  effects  of  NtJNi  Arjun  Sinii's  invasion  o{'  Chirciiri,  was  induced  to  favour 
the  design;  and  Ali  Beuadur  accordingly  entered  Bundelkhund  with  a 
powerful  army.  The  first  e£fortB  of  the  Mahrattas  were  decisive ;  they  were 
oppoaed  Nifim  Abiuh  Siiib,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
tfieai  near  tfie  fiMrtma  dAfi^kar,  in  iHuch  ^  guardian  was  slain*  and 
the  minor  Rdjd  Bhacti  Baui  became  the  prisoner  of  the  conqueror. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  tliat  he  was  ever  able  to  effect  a  complete 
conquest  of  that  country.  After  three  years  of  harassing  warfare,  he  pre- 
pared to  consolidate  his  conquests  by  the  capture  of  CaUiiij^er :  but  this  was 
an  Widartaking  far  beyond  his  means  and  capacity ;  the  was  altnoet 
imniediately  converted  into  a  Uockade ;  and  ten  years  of  fitutleBB  endeavour 
had  passed  aw^ay,  when  he  died,  without  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

On  the  death  of  Ali  Buuadur,  which  happened  in  1801-2,  Himmat 
BehA.dur  avowed  his  intentions  of  maintaining  the  government  for  the 
Ncwab's  eldest  son,  ShamshIr  Beuadue,  who  was  at  Fund  with  his  mother ; 
and,  during  bis  absence,  the  younger  son  ZuLncia  Au,  being  then  in  camp, 
was  elevatedt  as  a  temporary  measuva*  under  the  guardianship  of  a  near 
relative  named  CrHAw  BibAdiib.  In  the  mean  time^  however^  afflun  at 
Fund  had  taken  a  very  serious  turn.  The  Pfykma  had  been  driven  to 
Bassin  by  the  rebellion  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holcar,  and  the  other  Mahratta 
chieftains ;  where  he  concluded  that  Treaty  with  the  British  Government, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Bassin,  tiie  stipulations  of 
wfaidi  occasioned  the  war  of  1803^  between  die  Bntiah  Qovenmient  and 
die  Mahratta  conftderatea. 

One  of  the  hostile  plans  of  the  confederates  was  to  invade  the  British 
dominions  by  the  way  of  Bundelkhund ;  and  Shamshir  Behaouk,  being  then 
at  Pitnd,  was  chosen  as  a  fit  instiument  for  their  plans.  He  was  confirmed 
in  the  succession  of  his  late  father's  rights,  and  despatched  to  his  govern- 
ment }  and  in  the  meantime  letters  were  written  to  Himmat  BehAduu  and 
die  odier  adherents  of  Au  BEBimw,  requiring  them  to  aid  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  proposed  plan  of  rendering  Bunddkhund  the  nucleus  of  the 
iovaaion  of  the  British  territories  which  wete(  contiguous  to  it 

HiMMAT  Bkhaulh,  foreseeing  in  the  success  of  the  plan  of  the  con- 
federates the  downfal  of  his  own  authority,  or  perhaps  thinking  he  might 
be  able  to  make  better  terms  with  the  English,  resolved  on  abandoning  the 
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Mahnitta  interests,  and  accorditij^jr  iaHkiimHum  to.  the  Britirii  Govero- 

ment  to  assist  in  transferring  the  country  to  them ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
tiic  proposed  plan  of  the  confederate  Mahrattas  indispensably  requiring  that 
Buudeiithund  should  be  occupied  by  British  troops,  as  a  measure  of  defence, 
the  proposal  of  Hiuuat  BehAduu  was  accepted ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  tot  occap»tion  of  Bimdrikhnnd  hy  BiitMi  troope. 

Shordy  after  llda  tnunactioi^  Hie  PiOma  prapdaed  that  tfa6  dirtriot  of 
Savanore,  and  other  lands,  which  had  been  assigned  by  him  to  the  British- 
instead  of  subsidy,  sliould  be  restored  to  him ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  and  also 
as  an  equivalent  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  other  matters  stipulated  in 
the  supplemental  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Bassiu,  a  portion  of  territory  in 
Bundelkhund  to  be  aelected  feom-  the  conquests  of 'Ali  BsUiouft,  and 
gnioimtiiig '  to  96)1^000  rupeea  |per 'aoDmnb  abould  be  ceded  to  the. 
HoDOoraUe  Company;  and  thia.  fMnpoaal  hang  aceeded.tOb  die  Britidi( 
thereby  acquired  a  luge  portion  of  the  province. 
♦  It  would  require  a  detail  of  events,  too  lengthened  for  the  limits  of  this 

paper,  to  describe  the  course  of  policy,  or  the  system  of  measures,  wliich  at 
lengUi  tranquillized  this  distracted  country,  and  introduced  order  and 
peaoeaUe  habita- amongst  a  race  of  nen»  irboftr  yearahad  e^iienoed 
nothing  but  tiie  eomfbrdeaa  eflhcta  of  anarchy  and  dvil  war:  mdBceitto 
say,  that  the  author  of  this  paper  having  conducted  a  survey  througihont 
the  v^ole  of  their  territories,  has  witnessed  the  happy  results  of  the  system 
which  was  pursued,  and  can  feel  a  pleasure  in  recording  them. 

In  1817  the  Peshua,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  Honourable  East-India 
Company  all  his  rights,  interests  or  pretensions,  feudal,  territorial  or 
pecuniary,  in  the  province  of  Bunddkhund*  iudnding  Stigar,  JkSmd,  aoA 
the  hmda  held  by  Nlxl  G^vniv  Rlfi ;  and  agreed  to  relinquish  all  con* 
ncxion  with  the  chieft  in  that  quarter. 

Thus  terminated  the  authority  of  the  Peshua  in  Bundelkhund ;  and  the 
only  advantage  which  the  British  Government  took  of  this  cession  in  their 
favour,  was  to  require  from  Nana  G6vind  Bao  the  cession  of  a  small  porti(m  . 
of  his  territory,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  firontier  line  $  and  m  return  be 
waa  constituted  hereditary  ruler  of  the  lemaiader  cf  hia  territory,  and 
released  fiom  the  pigment  of  tribolfe  The  iSMiMAfr  of  JMui  waa  coofikmed 
in  all  his  possesions  as  heretoferei  but  the  chief  of  Sagar^  by  open  acta 
of  hostility,  compelled  the  government  to  displace  him,  and  occupy  his 
territory :  the  revenue  of  which,  however,  is  applied  partly  in  payment  of  a 
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^toUHOIk  to  him  and  the  widow  of  Apa  SAheb,  whose  manager  he  was ;  and 
the  reflidue,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection  and  government, 
and  the  lawful  deooaad  of  tribute  as  settled  by  the  former  government,  is 
tMid  to.  NAvi  GdvBio  Ri& 

This  tvHmctioB  coaplBtod  Ac  •ettfamcnt  of  the  afflto  <»f  iJiaprafriiice; 
since  which,  widi  die  ezoeplioa  cf  Ae  aAir  of  GUhfaU^*  dieve  has  been 
BO  distuibttieei 


BITXftS. 

The  Kinf  river  belongs  properly  to  Bandellchttiid ;  it  rises  in  latitude 
£S*  53*  N.,  longitude  80°  8'  from  a  range  of  hills  near  the  village 
of  Mohdr.  lis  infant  course  is  northerly,  through  the  Bandar  hills,  which 
it  pierces,  and  forms  a  cataract  near  Fiparit/a.  Its  direction  then  changes 
to  west,  flowing  parallel  to  the  range  of  mountains,  imtil  it  is  joined  by  the 
P(0In4  Bemuds Sondr,  ind  Mbrkit^  riven;  when  ^ united  stiesms  aie 
predpitsted  over  a  cstnectoear  the  village  tiBngkita,  end  fbem  inn  deep 
narrow  channel  worn  in  the  rocks,  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  Panne 
and  Bindhi/dchal  ranges  of  mountains  to  the  plains  below.  The  course  then 
continues  northerly,  and  after  receiving  the  Bdrdnd,  the  U'rvidi,  the  C6i/aU 
the  Clumdrdwak  and  other  minor  streams,  it  falls  into  the  Jamund  at 
CkUdtdrdt  after  a  course  of  S90  miles.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  too  rocky 
fcr  all  the  elbrts  ef  art  or  lahouceMrto  lejeaderainwiglblB. ,  Itj^  hoewfei^ 
well  stocked  witb  a  gmaCvnrie^^riUi  I  andthepebUeib  which  are  Aund 
in  its.  bed*  ace  se  esqniriCilj  heantifid,  as  to  be  in  great  nqmst  Ibr 
ornaments. 

Tlie  D^sdn  is  the  next  great  river  which  pecuUarly  belongs  to  Bundel- 
khund.  It  rises  from  the  VindA^a  chain  of  mountains  i  and  pursuing  its 
course  northeriy  between  Sdgar  and  Saka^kaTf  -and  viA  lykdmaA.  and 
Jcnir,  lecaiveaitstribntaiy  staeanu^  the  Qtteai,  the  Ifr,  tbe  Saptdr,  and 
LakhaiHnvtni  after  whioh  it  ftlh  into  the  A^hvontf  or  IMMnI river  near 
Chandmirt  after  a  course  of  220  miles.  This  river  is  mom  lodgr  than  the 
£^  and  is  equally  well  stodced  with  fish. 


'  Gtnra  Kota. — Maps,  and  HamiUm's  Hind. 
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The  Betwanii  or  Betxdi^Vetava)  river  belongs  partly  to  Malwa  and  partly 
to  Bundelkhund.  It  rises  near  Dhdpdl ;  and  pursuing  a  north-east  course, 
pierces  the  Bindhtfdchal  mo\xni»inSt  about  ten  miles  south  of  Chandri;  and 
after  noeivuig  its  tributaiy  itreaiiu,  the  ITr,  the  J4mi6,  'the  DMut  wm^ 
!Bniid  riven»  it  hSh  into  the  Jamma  near  Amirpmrt  after  a  courae  of  380 
miles. 

The  Pohdzi  aJ,  the  Rafij,  and  Paisimi  rivers,  exclusively  belonging  to  Bun- 
delkhund, are  minor  streams.  The  latter  is  sacred  amongst  the  Hindus; 
and  its  cataract  near  Jorai,  as  well  as  its  romantic  course  to  tlie  plains  below, 
it  exceedingly  intmstin^  and  particiilaily  lo  to  the  Sanscrit  studm^  who 
may  here  fitncy  hinudf  on  cbunc  ground. 

There  is  no  cut  or  canal;  norlare  any  of  the  rivers  nangablt^  thnqg^iout 
the  whole  of  Bundelkhund :  except  tliat,  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  river 
is  swollen,  boats  lightly  laden  may  proceed  up  the  AVr?  river,  as  far  as  BdmUf 
but  in  the  dry  season  the  above  remark  is  without  any  exception. 


LAKES,  RiasnvoiBs. 

There  are  numerous  reservoirs  of  water,  which  have  been  artificially  con. 
structed :  of  these  the  ])rincipal,  cast  of  the  Disdn  river,  are  at  Jutpur, 
Mahbba,  and  Ghord.  But  the  great  field  for  these  stupendous  works  is  west 
of  that  river.  The  former  Rdjds  of  the  Bxtndela  dynasty  expended  vast 
luraa  ef  money  on  worica  of  tiiis  nature;  and  the  lakes  t:i Btnoi^Sdgar, 
Afjdlf  BbrSdgar,  Nandatuuafdrd,  Bimin,  Jhatdrd,  GM,  BhdH«k  and 
many  others,  are  striking  proofs  of  this  fact.  It  is  difficult  to  -COOVey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  immense  piles  of  masonrj',  which  in  some  cases  have 
been  heaped  up  to  stay  the  current  of  the  stream,  and  force  its  waters  to 
expand  ;  or  of  the  extreme  simplicity  by  which  the  same  object  has  been 
effected  in  others:  the  lakes  of  Nandan-wdrd  and  of  Aijdl  are  instances 
ilhMtrative  ofboth  titese  ternaries. 

The  great  obfect  of  tiheie  lesenrolrs  waa  irriptkni  md  their  waters  in 
some  instances  are  diffiised»  hj  means  of  small  dnins,  to  lands  which  are 
many  miles  distant.  The  general  sterility  of  the  soil  required  these  aids ; 
and  without  them,  nearly  the  whole  tract  would  have  remained  an  unpro- 
fitable waste. 
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The  mountniM  of  Bunddkhund  nm  in  cantimioDi  nqgw  panlld  to  tach 
other,  cadi  fuocessivcly  supportiqgataUe  hncl^  one  above  the  otiier,  and 

hence  they  are  called  gMts. 

The  first  of  these  ranges  is  called  the  B  'tndhydchal  mountains.  They  com- 
mence at  KesSghar,  five  miles  north  of  Seunda  on  the  Sindh  river,  and 
maldng  a  circuitous  sweep  by  Nanmdr,  Chandri^  Hircgmr,  R^ghoTt 
4j«ltg^»  and  Cdmserot  Ubinf  oeaae^  near  Har^Aor*  to  belong  to  Bondel- 
khund,  and  continae  their  oonn^  hj  BknOsfttodnm  and  TMr^  until  they 
approach  the  Ganges  at  Sur&jghara,  and  again  at  R^mahL 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking,  as  a  topographical  feature,  than  the  plains 
of  Bundelkhund,  which  resemble  a  vast  bay  of  the  ocean  formed  by  these 
natural  barriers,  crowned  with  the  fortresses  above  mentioned}  and  wnat  is 
somewhat  remarlcaUe,  the  progreiiive  elevation^  the  soil  fiom  tiie  bed  of 
the  Jonina,Js  towards  the  apex  of  tins  bay:  hence  die  dinirished  ahttude 
of  the  range  at  that  poini*  being  scarcely  800  feet  above  the  surface,  whilst 
at  Cafyanghar  the  same  range  is  800  feet  The  most  elevated  summit  does 
not  exceed  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is  the  picturesque  appearance  of  numerous 
isolated  hills,  which  seem  to  stand  alone,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
other,  moontiins:  but  tliia  sfpeatance  ia  deoeptive;  Ibey  are  portioni  of 
ranges  wliidi  slteraatdy  disqipear  and  emerge  sometimaa  in  fttm  of 
isolations,  and  sometimes  in  continuous  ranges;  and  it  is  also  irartliy  of 
remark,  that  they  all  radiate  from  the  apex  of  the  bay,  asif  fimn  nooounon 
centre,  and  diverge  from  it  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan. 

The  second  range  is  called  the  Fcnmd  range,  which  runs  parallel  to  that 
tiiBMB^fdduH  preienipg  a  instance  of  about  ten  miles  from  summit  to 
summit. 

•  The  third  range  is  caUed  the  BondBcr  range}  and  in  topognplM  ftatore 

it  resembles  an  acute  spherical  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  near  Ndgaund^ 
the  area  being  table  land,  and  the  sides  of  the  triangle  having  their  abrupt 
ftces  outwards.  This  range  gives  rise  to  the  Ken  and  Patni  rivers.  It  is 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  province;  and  its  contour  describes  in 
miniature  the  greater  curves  of  the  lower  ranges,  as  if  it  was  the  nndwia  on 
which  th^  were  formed. 
Vol.  I.  «  O 
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The  Kahmir  Ulb  do  not  bdong  to  Banddkhuncl,  but  they  nm  panllel  to 
other  nuDgefl»  and  therafore  nay  mt  ianpniiedly  be  mentioned  heie.  In 
Bagk&tiiMd  they  aie  called  kmndr  hm^'t  in  Benur  tbe  Thamm  hillBj 
and  aftemaids  the  Vku^fa*  imoiintiuM. 


'POBXSTS,  JUMOUa^  kCi 

Theiie  are  no  ferests  in  Bandelldiinid»  nor  any  timber'  whidi  could  be 
turned  to  use  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  the  jungle  of  the  lov  lands,  of -iriiidi» 

indeed,  there  is  too  much,  pacttculady  in  the  native  states,  consists  generally 
of  the  wild  jujube  (Ztzi/phus  Jujuha),  and  wild  carandas  (Carissa  C).  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  gigantic  swallow-wort  (^Asclepiax  i^i'jantea), 
and  other  brushwood,  wiiich  is  convertible  into  no  other  use  than  to  burn  as 
manure  or  fuel:  but  tiie  jungle  of  the  lulls  ii  Baore  uaefiiL  .  The  bandioo  is 
ptetttiibl}  Ae  teak  is  hereaild  therefimnd^f  aem^ein;  and,  generally 
yaaldngt  almost  every  kind -of  timber  common  to  India  is  found,  of  a  dimi* 
nutive  growth.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  productions  of  t!)cse  hills,  after 
their  diamonds,  iron,  and  bamboos,  are  drugs,  gums,  the  chironjia  nut,  and 
catechu  extract,  tlie  produce  of  the  mimosa  catechu,  which  grows  here  in 
great  abundance. 

The  preparation  of  catechu,  fiom  ils  great  simplicity,  deaerves  to  be 
noticed.  At  the  season  when  the  sap  flows  most  copious^*  a  Snr  OMlr 

take  up  their  temporary  residence  in  some  solitary  glen,  where  the  khairtree 
{khadira )  abounds.  All  the  implements  they  require  are  a  hatchet,  a  few 
earthen  pots,  and  the  convenience  of  water.  The  tree,  after  being  felled, 
is  barked  and  chipped  whilst  tlie  sap  is  flowing ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
earthen  pots,  half  fiDed  with  water,  are  ranged  in  sows  over  fires  the  chips, 
as  soon  aa  cut;  are  tiirown  into  the  water,  and  boiled'  natil  the  in^issated 
jdoe  acquires  a  ||^«Iier  coiiMBleni^i  tiie  liquor  is  then  stnined,  and  nifibed 
to  cool  i  and  it  soon  coagulates  into  a  mass,  which  is  the  catechu,  the  quality 
of  which  d^^enda  veiy  modi  upon  the  Aeahness  of  the  tree  firom  which  it  is 
obtained. 


*  TTiis  is  the  same  name  with  the  Bindhifachal  or  BintLldta!  before  mendonwl.  Vindhya  is  the 
tropical  zone  of  mouotaina  acroM  India.  Thia  noontaiiuMU  tract  compues  several  ranges  neadj 
pMiDci  Thofe  wUdiAoadwiMM^adioathanpartiailttlylDiawBl^teien^ 
Thti  fafranimiisf n  Imti  fliwrimfiMthifi  lipmwninitiiiiw  i  Ewi 
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MINES,  MINERALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Bimdelkhund  have  long  been  famous;  they  an 
situated  on  the  table  land  between  the  first  and  second  ranges  of  hills  near 
Panndt  and  extend  from  the  Ken  river  eastward  as  &r  as  the  Child  nodi; 
and  it  ii  periiqw  worthy  of  note,  that  beyond  diew  limits  no  diamonds  are 
found.  Tbey  are  the  exdostve  property  of  the  J14M  Pomi  \  but  adren* 
turers  may  dig  for  them  if  they  chuse  to  pay  the  ezpensei^  and  a  tax  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  produce  to  the  R^d.  The  mines,  however,  are  so  much 
exhausted,  that  this  privilege  is  rarely  accepted,  and  is  oftener  attended  with 
disappointment  than  gain.  The  diamonds  are  found  in  a  red  gravelly  soil, 
at  various  depths  below  the  surface,  from  tiiree  to  fiileen  feet,  but  generally 
at  three  of  fonx  fsttt  end  they  are  sqiatsted  firoro  the  soil  by  washinig  and 
ktfting  it;  tiie  diamond  is  of  Ae  table  or  flat  kind,  and  is  rarely  fimnd 
perfect 

The  iron  mines  are  contiguous  to  the  former,  the  Ken  river  being  the  line 
of  separation  between  them  ;  tJiey  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  though  at 
present  they  are  but  partially  worked  by  a  few  adventurers,  who  pay  a 
certain  sum,  varying  from  four  to  seven  rupees  a  season,  for  each  furnace. 
The  otiier  expenses  consist  in  digging  tiie  ore*  whidi  is  obtained  cloee  to 
the  surfho^  and  in  the  prepanlioii  of  charcoal}  and  so  ainqile  is  the  tint 
process,  that  the  metal  ^  its  earliest  stage  can  be  purchased  at  the  mines  for 
one  rupee  twelve  anas  per  maimd.  When  taken  from  the  mines,  it  under- 
goes a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  refineraeDt,  under  more  skilful  hands, 
in  which  state  it  usually  comes  to  market. 

The  miners  are  genndly  of  the  GM  w  other  hill  trfbei^  who  pnftr  a 
wretched  subaistenoe  hi  these  barren  i^ons  to  die  j^aine  below;  and  \u 
times  of  scarcity,  numerous  robberies  are  committed  by  them.  1^  tiiare. 
lore,  a  small  capital  were  judiciously  employed  in  working  these  mines,  and 
means  of  constant  employment  afforded  to  these  people,  great  beneficial 
results  might  be  expected  in  a  philanthro])ic  point  of  view;  and  in  this  light 
it  might  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  British  government,  as  the  produce 
would  serve  to  supply  their  magazines  and  arsenals. 

The  manuftctnres  peculiar  to  Bundelkbund  are  a  coarse  Uad  of  dotlH 
which  is  stained  red  by  a  colour  extracted  fimn  "die  root  of  the  Mormda 
cilrjfulia,  or  aal  plant,  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  province.  Gdrautd 
and  Kdtrd  are  the  chief  places  of  this  manufacture,  but  Cdlpi  is  the  usual 
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mart.  Cdlpi  is  also  famous  for  its  sugar-candy  and  paper ;  and  Jhdnst  may 
be  particularized  for  its  carpet  manufactory.  A  coarse  l(ind  of  sacking  is 
also  made  in  great  abundance  along  the  banks  of  the  Betud  river,  and  at 
CkhattrapuTt  which  supplies  wrappers  for  the  bales  of  merchandise  passing 
to  and  from  the  jOdUoR. 


aoiiv  ntoDucnoiti^  moob  or  husbaiidkt. 

The  soil  of  Bundelkhuud  exhibits  every  variety,  from  the  rich  black 
loamy  soil  to  sterile  kaiUcar,  or  Cale^nft  The  vaU^s  and  low  lands  are 
genenlly  of  the  ftnner  kind}  and  if  properlj  irrigated,  it  is  at  productive  as 
any  in  Hindustan.  It  prodacea  the  iiigar-caneb  oottoiv  ind^  the  MJpba^ 
wheat,  barley,  holcus  aoighumt  bolcns  ^catu9»  and  everf  apedea  of  the 
pulse  and  lentil  tribe.  In  the  more  sterile  parts  are  grown  several  species 
of  grain  of  the  millet  kind,  panic  and  paspalum :  but  even  these  inferior 
kinds  are  not  attainable  by  the  lower  orders  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  the  fruit 
cf  the  assJUhf  tree  (Ba$ria  latifoUa)^  on  aiidi  occasions,  may  be  ranged  amongst 
tiie  neceaaaiiea  of  lile.  Thonaanda  of  human  beinga  are  supported  by  the 
produce  of  thia  tree  i  and  in  extraordinary  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity,  the 
pounded  bark  of  the  katbal  tree  is  often  mixed  with  the  fruit  of  the  mahUd  ; 
but  it  is  a  melancholy  reflexion,  that  those  poor  wretches,  who  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  using  the  bark  of  the  katbal  tree,  are  observed  soon  after- 
wards to  fall  victims  to  its  effects. 

The  mode  of  husbandry  varica  in  no  reipeet  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  plough  with  oxen,  and  tread  out  their  com  with  tiie  same 
animal }  and  if  there  is  anytiung  remarkable,  it  is  that  the  simple  Chinese 
wheel,  set  in  motion  by  oxen,  and  admirably  adapted  to  raise  water  which  is 
near  the  surface,  is  employed  in  some  parts  to  irrigate  the  lands. 

The  waste  lands  of  Bundelkhund  afford  matter  for  observation,  and 
thousands  of  acres,  particularly  in  the  native  states,  which  now  lay  waste, 
and  covered  with  jungle,  might  by  ordinary  means  and  management  be 
brought  into  cultivation..  The  methpd  is  simply  to  mot  up  the  jungle  and 
bum  it  on  the  spot  as  manure ;  but  therfi  b  either  a  want  of  capital,  or  a 
want  of  confidence  between  the  governing  and  the  governed,  which  retards 
this  desirable  improvement;  and  these  vast  wastes  continue  to  remain,  to 
the  disgrace  and  prejudice  of  their  owners. 
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BttftkM  and  oiai  in  dn  esantry;  as  i»  dioat  ptrts  <lf  Indi^  are  Ihe 
chkf  dodiwtic  aaimato ;  tbe  ftrmer  are  in  nqwtt  a>  beasts  of  burden;  and 
tha  latter  for  every  purpose  of  husbandry.  The  best  breed  of  oxen  is  in  the 
perganahs  of  ChandldrBkhdwan.  The  sbe^  are  small,  but  the  goats  are 
superior ;  the  term  JumnOf^dri  (or  across  the  Jiunoa),  is  applied  to  denote 
their  superiority. 


BBMABXABIiB  VDILDDIOS,  BOINS,  HATOlUU.  CUBIOsHnES. 

There  are  no  very  remarkable  buildings  now  extant;  but  there  are  several 
ruins,  which  mark  the  site  of  buildings  that  must  have  been  magnificent  in 
their  time:  Ibr  inslaaee^  at  MM6bd,  at  Ctgrau  near  Rdjnagar,  at  Mi^M 
above*  the  hills  near  Jddkpur  (Yuddhapurd),  at  Sirswdgkar  near  &%a  on 
the  PoMny  river,  and  in  many  other  places.  These  vestiges,  and  Uie 
numerous  inscriptions  which  are  to  be  found  in  oanj  parts-  of  <he  conntiyt 
have  all  a  reference  to  its  ancient  history. 

Amongst  the  natural  curiosities  may  be  reckoned  the  subterraneous 
cavern  called  GdpU-gdddvaU,  near  Chitracola;  another  cavern,  called  Bit/a 
Obtdt  in  the  hiUa  near  Bgduarg  thecataraets  niBiMak,  near  Q^anghar; 
of  the  Pabmdmtp  near  Jondt  ef  the  JUt^gf  fiver,  south  eiCaSiger;  and 
of  the  Rdig  river,  south  of  47^^Aar but  perhqie  tlie  graateat  olgects  of 

Cttiioaty  are  the  forts  of  Goiiq^  and  4Avir<^ 


INHABITANTS  AND  RBLIOIOOS  SSTABUSHMlMTS. 

I  shall  coodude  this  paper  with  a  short  aceoant  of  the  inhabitants  and 

religious  establishments,  commencing  with  that  class,  who^  from  tlie  respect* 
ability  of  their  origin,  are  still  considered  as  chiefs,  and  are  seldom  found  in 
a  capacity  inferior  to  that  of  a  zemindar.  Of  these,  Ist,  some  descendants 
of  the  Yaduveoisi  Ahirs,  who  in  very  early  times  had  possessions  above  the 
lulls,  near  Jodhpur  and  Shdhwdgar,  a  few  of  whom  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  «d.  The  descendants  of  the  Oumdela  race.  9d*  The  Itaghu 
wmd  tribe*  of  Bammdd,  east  of  CaSiger,  who  still  enjoj  property  and  power. 
4tlu  The  Bundela  race,  who  arc  always  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs,  and  who 
never  cultivate  theaoiL  Jth,  The  PSdr  tribe»  who  were  originaUjr  expelled 
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fibin  JlfoAMr,  knd  hive.amall  ^OBient^s  tributary  to it  ibe  foot  of 
die  hills  south  of  Ner-icdr.  6dk'  A  tribe  calling  theanielves  DhandikUy  whor 
eame  from  S/ulhghar,  and  occupy  a  small  tract  of  country  tributary  to  Jhdnsi, 
above  the  hills  south  of  Xencdr.  7th.  The  G&jer  tribe  of  Sampthtr.  The 
Mahratta  Pandits  ol  Jalu-uan ;  and,  9tl),  Tiie  C/ioO^s,  y/ho  were  lately  expelled 
liron  Ci^^ttm 

Of  the  inleiior  tribes,  the  fbOowing  ue  the  most  common:  L6d,  Cirmit 
(Mt  Qmghdn,  Ahir  (AbMra)  and  Otmdr  (Chamaedra),  The  native  chief- 
tains  seem  to  find  these  castes  more  tractable,  and  accordingly  they  are 
found  in  every  capacity,  from  tlie  zemindar  to  the  lowest  tiller  of  the  soil  i 
but  there  is  another  caste  which  inhabits  Baiiphari,  a  small  tract  in  the 
perganah  of  Chandldf  who  are  called  Ban^fers,  and  are  the  descendants  of 
Alla  and  Udal,  two  fiunous  champions  of  die  period  <^Paui1l  Did.  They 
seem  to  preserve  a  pwtion  of  the  rough  character  <^  ituaat  ancestors ;  and 
are  oflten  discovered  in  groups  with  their  spears  planted  around  tiiem^ 
chanting  versos  in  praise  of  their  exploits.  Formerly  they  were  desperate 
thieves,  and  used  to  go  armed  to  their  daily  occupations;  but  latterly  they 
have  become  more  tractable. 

The  Bund^las  have  been  generally  allowed  to  be  a  brave  race  of  men  ^ 
and  there  is  something  rudely  haughty  about  them  to  the  present  day. 
They'  are  cotainlj  attached  to  the  soil  th^  hlheril^  and  have  a  term,  BMmi^ 
yddi,  which  may  be  translated  patriotism,  and  which  they  use  to  express 
their  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  country. 

The  principal  Hindu  religious  establishment  is  at  Chitracote  on  the 
Pa'mtni  xi\evt  where  Kama  Cuandua  is  said  to  have  rested. on  his  way  to 
LaacdL  There  ^re  also  some  Jam  temples  at&ndva/and  JTrndUfpurfor 
the  worship  of  Bui&a  (Jina),  But  the  most  singular  religious  establish- 
ment is  at  Pannd,  and  was  founded  by  an  enthusiast  named  Ji  Sdkeb,  who 
emigrated  from  th6  Panjdb  in  the  time  of  Rdjd  Chhatrasai.. 

This  man  assumed  the  appellative  of  Prdmndt,h,  or  Lord  of  Life,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  Imam  Mehedi,  mentioned  in  the 
Koran.  His  first  attempts  to  set  up  his  new  rdigion  were  in  the  Pta^dh, 
that  fertile'  spot  for  rdigious  innovation* .  Afterwards  he  removed  to  DeUn-; 
and  finally,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Muhammedans,  he  fled  into 
Bundelkhund,  where  he  finmd  protection  under  the  rising  power  of  il4M 

CHttATRASAL. 

None  but  converts  to  liis  religion  are  allowed  to  read  his  book,  which  is 
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entitled  Kulzam;  but  having  procured  some  extracts  from  it,  and  other 
information  concerning  it,  I  ascertained  that  his  principal  arguments  for  the 
necessit/  of  this  new  religion  are  founded  on  the  discrepancy  which  exists 
between  the  practice  of  Muhammedans  and  the  precepts  of  the  Koran }  and 
Jie  profbnes  lo  promolgitle  in  liis  book  flie  yamaining  SOJXO  word*!,  whidb 
Muiuuniiiedt  on  liie  occwioo  of  hk  buzbcuIoui  asoontinto  heiven*  wm  told 
abould  be  reserved  for  the  coming  of  Imdm  Mehedi. 

The  followers  of  this  sect  are  called  Dhamians  and  tlieir  dress  is  after 
the  Hindu  fashion,  to  favour  their  interpretation  of  that  passage  of  the 
Koran,  which  says  that  Imdm  Mehedi  will  appear  in  disguise.  They  are  to 
be  fomaA  la  the  Fanjdbt  In  QtgercU,  DeUd^  Lukncfw^  Benares^  Mutkra, 
Feizabad,  and  Nt^ggm  /  but  Pmmd  Is  tbeir  Mecca.  Latterly  &ey  are  odd 
to  haVe  made  aome  pcogreis ;  but  tbdr  whole  number  doea  not  exceed  1500, 
of  which  about  twenty  are  employed  at  their  place  of  worship  at  Pamui, 
and  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  trade.  Tlie  present  establishment  was 
endowed  by  Rdjd  Hindupati  with  a  small  portion  of  the  diamond  mines, 
which  aifords  subsistence  to  the  devotees  employed  in  their  temple,  and  at 
Ae  ihriw  of  tfieir  fiMmder  *t  P<nnNi 
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XVIIL  OMnrjTioirs  w  TMM.  LMnj  Amjmum,  on.  EatnAmtdMa  «r  twm 
Gasm,  Of  it  afftan  kt  /ndis. .  Sjf'  WmsLAW  AtmuM,  MJ>,  MJLAA 

Read  June  4,  1 8«5. 

It  13, 1  presume*  «  truth  pretty  well  esUblished,  that  all  such  CUtUMOW 
affections  as  are  not  ushered  in  by  particular  febrile  symptoms,  are  more 
common  and  more  inveterate  in  hot  than  in  temperate  climates :  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Doctors  Hillary  and  Towne,  I  am  not  aware  tiiat  any 
author  on  tropical  diseases  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  maladies  of  this 
descriptioii,  though  aoiM  of  liiem  are  sillguhr  in  their  characters  and  most 
of  them  veiy  untcactaldew 

Travd  writers,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  Ittfe  been  more  liberal  of  their 
observations.  Pocock  •  mentions  those  of  Damascus  ;  Volney  t  notices  the 
cuticular  complaints  of  Egypt ;  Stednian,t  in  his  work  on  Surinam,  is  equally 
considerate;  Browne, §  in  his  travels  in  Africa,  makes  particular  mention 
of  tlie  Boras  (Leuce)  and  Dmtdkm  (£lephantiaii>)b  bolli  in  Egypt  and 
Syria:  1m  indeed  aaya  that  Ae  lej^osjr  is  more  rarely  to  be  aoet  with  in 
the  iirst  tiian  the  last  named  coontiy,  which  it  might  not  pcrhap«  be  difficult 
to  find  a  reason  for ;  and,  in  support  of  his  assertion,  we  may  cite  Savary, 
who,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Egypt,"  informs  us  that  he  never,  while  there,ll 
saw  one  unfortunate  leper ;  though,  by  his  "  Letters  on  Greece,"  it  would 
appear  that  be  found  several  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  (pages  110, 
111).  OaIen,ir  however,  pvea  us  a  very  di£tont  account  of  that  land  in 
his  daja.  *■  In  Alexandria  qmdem  Ekphas  mocbo  plurimi  conqiiuntttr 
propter  nctns  modum,  et  rq^nia  ferrorem.**  It  iM,  notwithataading; 


*  See  Pocock '$  Travels,  vol.  ii.  page  128. 
t  See  Volney 's  Travels  in  Egypt,  vol.  i.  page  S48. 
X  See  Stedman'g  Surinam,  vol.  ii.  p^ge  885. 
$  8MBrainifr«1MsBAfiica,pifs8ll. 

II  On  the  other  hsad,  Plbjr  tdli  M  ibst  BlafhsBtisarwM  coennsB  in  Ekjrpt.— Nat  UkL 
lib.  uvi.  chap.  1. 
f  Vidt  Op.  GdcD,  dsn  vii.  page  109,  F. 
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strange,  that  neither  Strabo  nor  Herodotus,  so  far  as  T  can  learn,  makes  the 
least  mention  of  it.  Niebuhr,*  in  his  '*  Travels  iti  Arabia,"  speaks  of  the 
Bohak'  (Alphos),  Boras  (Leuce),  and  Dzudham  (Elephantiasis),  as  all 
omninoii  Amongst  tihe  ArdNL  On  Cejkm  t  tuch  aftctioin  are  Imt  too 
fipeqneni  In  the-  Idand  of  CSmdla*'  lepcoqr  was  oliierved  liy  Sonoini  ;t 
who  ieemed  to'tbink  tlioit  it  was  the  only  contagious  disease  which  the 
inhabitailti  had,  and  that  it  was  originally  brought  to  them  from  Asia.  In 
the  more  remote  parts  of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  in  China,§  in  Sumatra 'I 
all  along  the  shores  of  the  Malaya  peninsula,  the  most  piteous,  wretches 
are  often  seen,  covered  with  scuri^  or  derived  of  their  fingers  and  toes ; 
end  on  t)ie  diflKrent  islaiidB*^  which  eonatitute  the  Lndian  Archipelago, 
BifflOar  anflbrera  are  perfaiq[is  itill  more  comaoi^ 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  iooie  aioooont  of  Elephantiaai^  aa  h  appeara 
in  our  Eastern  dominions. 

Sauvageshas  given  perhaps  the  best  nosological  ilefjnition  of  the  disorder* 
*'  Fades  defoimis  tuberibus  callosisy  ozcena,  raucedo,  cutis  £lephaatina, 
crassa,  unctuosa,  in  extreoua  Mtnhaa  aueaAeaiB.'' 

11ii%  it  will  be  aeen,  diftrs  fiom  CoUen'a  deecription  in  two  eaaential 
pointa :  •  the  latter  andior  having  omitted  osoen^  which  is  a'  never-finling 
symptom  of  the  disease  in  its  advanced  stages  ;  and  moreover  calls  it  morhnu 
contaf^ioxtis,  of  which  there  are  great  doubts,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  the  learned  Darwin ;  indeed,  for  my  own  part,  after  the  most  minute 
inquiry,  1  am  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  a  contagious  disease  ;  and  should 
lie  Ihrther  inclined  to  bdiev^  wi^  due  deference  to  tiie  high  authority  just 
mentionedf  aa  w^  as  to  Ktrre  Ctmpat**  Arelanu,^  and  Dt,  TaumtU  that 


•  See  Niebuhr'*  Travels  in  Arabia,  toI.  ii.  page  278* 

f  See  MarshaH'g  Medical  Topography  of  Ceybm,  p^e  49> 

X  See  Sonninrs  Tnnrdb  in  Greece,  page  S96. 

1  See  Dr.  JoIm  Chrfirfs  ObwrwUlow  aa  Ibe  Diwam  aClong  V4»yage^  wLi  pags  IML 

g  See  Marsden'g  Sumatra,  page  151. 

f  Leproay  ia  ao  frequent  in  thoae  itlaoda,  that  the  Dutch  were  obliged,  and  we  afterward* 
Allowed  thdr  czaaiple,  to  allot  a  Moall  Mand  Ibr  (be  eaelMfvo  imo  of  the  onlmppy  mftran;  it 

is  callud  Lrpcrs  Island,  and  is  near  that  of  Saparna,  under  the  govermncnt  of  Ambuyno.  For 
the  Greqiuency  of  the  diiorder  in  those  ialand^  the  reader  i«  referred  to  Mr.  Cmwflird'a  Hiatoty 
of  dw  Indin  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  page  S4> 

**  See  Maladies  graves  de  la  Zone  Tenidak  P^S* 

f-f  Vide  Aretaeiis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii. 

%X  See  Towne's  Treatise  on  West-India  Diseases,  page  190. 
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the  supposition  of  its  ever  iiaving  been  so,  must  originally  have  proceeded 
from  the  desire  every  one  naturally  evinces  to  shun  all  such  as  are  afliicted 
with  this  fijghtful  and  lootiisome  distemper.  -  The  most  intelligeat  Tamool 
doctor^,  with  whom  I  have  coQveNed  on  the  sutgect,  inftnned  me^  diat  wha^ 
they  call  KfbU&m  (Qaheka)  (Lejpn,  Arabtun)  cannot  be  oanght  l^.infectUm 
duriqg  the  common  intercourse  of  life  {  but  that  -it  ndght  perhaps  be  gjvcB 
by  introducing  leprous  blood,  or  ichor,  into  a  sane  habit,  by  means  of 
inoculation  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  a  rational  enough  conclusion,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  complaint  is  not,  like  Pruriius,  confiued  to  the  skin,  but 
seems  to  be  ooonecled  with  a  degeneracy  of  tiieidideiliiidi.  IcaanotfiDd 
any  well  anthenticated  ftot  of  an  Indian  having  caught  the  diseaae*  by 
associating  with  those  who  had  it ;  nor,  of  three  EuiCpeens  whom  I  have 
known  to  die  of  Elephantiasis,  did  either  the  wives  or  servant!^  who  had 
lived  with  them  for  several  years,  become  infected. 

^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  howe\'er,  tliat  this  species  of  leprosy  is 
hereditary :  it  is  certainly  so  far  so,  that  children  bom  after  the  malady 
has  oommenoed  on  dther  of  tiie  parents^  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it, 
The  Htnda  medical  men  have  no  doubt  that  .tiie  CmAfka  descends  in  |his 

way  $  but  at  the  same  time  they  tell  us,  that  some  of  the  (Aildi^n  nuqr 

escape  it  altogether,  while  others,  though  they  may  have  remained  quite 
healthy. for  a  number  of  years,  will  at  length  fall  victims  to  the  disease: 
they  have  also  made  the  same  observations  in  this  instance,  wliich  we  have 
d(Nie  inth  regard  to  odier  here^taiy  evils  in  Europe  \  that  is,  that  one 
generation  mi^  eacape  the  conatitational  infirmity,  and  the  next  in  desoent 
snflfbr  from  it.  Some  authors,*  who  have  noticed  the  a&ction  as  it 
appears  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  told  us,  that  men  labouring  under 
it  are  very  salacious  ;  I  cannot  learn,  however,  that  any  such  peculiarity 
attaches  to  tlie  lepra  in  Hindust'han:  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  questionedt 
whether  the  miserable  objects  afflicted  by  it  are  capable  of  sexual  inter- 
course: but  there  appean  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  they  are 


*  Such  as  Hillary  in  hi«  Diaeues  of  Barbfldoes,  325,  S26 ;  Sonaiai  in  his  Travel* 
througb  Egypti  Btneroft  in  hli  Natnid  HiMcjiif duM,  page385,fte.t  and 
Johamiubthdr  account  of  the  diMidar  at  Martjgiias.  SeeatNstwondieMqppaaedheiBdliaiy 
mtme  of  diaeMw,  by  J.  Adami,  M.D.  page  91. 

\  Dr.  Adanu,  in  tiii  work  on  Morbid  PoiMOs,  speaks  particularly  of  a  wasting  of  the  genHab 
in  BkpliaBiiHli,  ai  bt  fbundit  at  MMbink 
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not,  at  least  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder,  before  the  numbness  of 
the  extremities  has  proceeded  to  it8  greatest  height,  or  the  general  debility 
becomes  excewive.  Nay,  do  we  not  erery  day  aee  children,  the  profened 
oOpiiiig  of  a  leprous  pannl^  wboie  legitimacy  «e  Imve  no  right  to  doubt? 

Mia|M  tim  la  Mcfan  oCfaomn  infirotttifltto 
has  crept,  than  into  that  of  ootaneoos  disoMei  %  the  ancients  tbearadm 
appear  to  have  adopted  names  in  the  most  vague  and  indefinite  manner ; 
and  the  Arabian  writers,  their  translators,  and  commentators,  have  unfor- 
tunately been  little  more  distinct }  this  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the 
Lepf  drmbkm  b  the  JBfapilaMfMof  tiio  Gveokt}  tlio  Jftytomfti  cf  Haly 
Abbot;  tho  Juaim,  alio  MuTdtdd  of  tho  nodom  Anbs;  the  KMnh 
of  tho  Ftaniaas;  the  Ara  matmg  mtrn^  of  the  Cingalese :  by  the  Hiodoor 
it  has  got  various  appellations,  Jagdru,  Bar'd  dzdr.  Sec.  In  Dakhini  it  is 
oflen  termed  Ruggit  Pit i hie ;  it  is  the  Vntai  «:-cjj  and  Keddl  J'jj  of  the 
Malays;  the  Titbug,  also  Cheureuh  of  tlie  Javanese;  the  Afa-Jitng  of  the 
Chinese ;  the  Nambi  of  the  Suraatrans,  and  the  Kitstam  of  the  Tamools. 
The  Sanscrit  name  of  it  is  KusM'ha  (^^)  whence  Hindi,  Kdr*, 

Dr.  IfiDaijr,  in  hie  voirk  already  dted  Cpp*  9^  makes  an  enoneoas 
distinctioii  betvixt  the  malady  now  nndv  ooiwden^ion,  arid  what  ho  odls 
**  iAff  leproxy  of  lAa  Joints  ;**  for  the  latter  is  nothing  else  than  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  former,  and  is  termed  by  Dr.  Towne,  in  his  diseases  of  the 
West-Indies,  "  the  joint  evil."  Dr.  Hillary  farther  supposes,  that  the 
leprosy  of  the  joints  is  no  where  noticed  by  the  Greek  physicians,  and  only 
by  Halif  Abhas  amongst  those  of  Arabia ;  a  mistake,  which,  after  having 
made*  however,  he  seems  inclined  to  correct,  by  adding,  **  witiiont  Indeed 
tfaej  meant  that  sort  of  leptosy  in  which  diey  mentioa  the  ftUiog  off  of  the 
limbs." 

Aretaeus  •  of  Cappadocia,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  has  given  us,  under  the 
title  of  Elephantiasis,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  picture  of  this  distemper  that 
has  ever  appeared ;  and  takes  particular  notice  of  the  falling  off  of  the 
fingers  and  joints  of  tiie  ftet ;  he  fivtfier  adds,  perhaps  a  little  extravagantly. 


*  A  knowledge  of  the  exact  period  at  which  Arctcus  lived  appear*  to  be  one  of  the  detidenia 
in  ttiediad  Mrtwy.       Ckra^  is  Us  «  Hirtiite  de  Is  MMadM^"  iqw  {|  b  pralidUe  Wm 
liavc  been  contemporary  with  Galen ;  but  this  is  merely  conjecture :  and  of  the  two  (Galen  and 
AretKus)  to  much  i»  only  oonrectljr  known,  that  tbejr  lived  during  the  long  interval  betwixt 
Pli0jsiMlPtoIEgiiirtM.wiiArtiw.   BssHkt  dshMMecine,  pageaftlMW* 
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Hum,  hdSon  cicidi  tmoea,  the  leper  is  sometiaies  actually  torn  limb  *  from 
Kmb.  The  mediad  moi  of  hb  daj  and.  oeuntrjr  not  ufivi^Nnflj  oUwl 
llie  attbe&oa.LecHut,  Aom.  tbe  rirmiiwtiinfp  cf  ito  i1irt*Mliiig  Ifae  himiMi 
countenance,  and  giving  it  loiiwwlMit  the  i^ifMUUioe  of  thttt  oPa  lion  when 

enraged  ;  others  again,  the  same  writer  observes,  bestowed  on  it  the.i^ppeU 
lation  of  Satip-ia^is,  from  the  shameless  lasciviousness  that  attends  it 

Modern  J*'rench  writers  have  named  this  leprosy  "  Le  maJ  rouge,"  and  it 
may  be  found  described  under  that  name  hy  Pierre  Campet,  in  his  '*  Mala- 
^grmetde  b  Zone  Tonide  "  (p.  S90>  But»  although  he  gives  upon  tiio 
whole  B.tolenlilygood  aepount  of  it,  he  does  not  bettow.  «m  it  iti  pfoper 
Bane  of  Elephantiasis ;  that  he  thinks  fit  to  reserve,  like  Dr.  Thomas,t  and 
some  otiiers,  for  what  we  term  the  Barbadocs  or  Cochin  kg,  which  is  the 
Elephas  of  Haly  Abbas,  and  the  ElephatUia  of  Avicenna.  Modern  Arab.1 
physicians  call  it  Ddi^UfU  ^\  It  is  the  A'tiay  taal  of  the  Tamools : 
the  Yiatiiiga^'kiUoo  of  the  Gentoos ;  in  Dakhiui  it  is  Haii  ka  peum 
\J^Ji(/Mln  Sanicrit  ^^MIK  Gqja.pdda  (Elephant**  leg)}  and.in  Cin. 

Dr.  Adama  aeems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Greek  aufbort  .were.not.OBl^ 

totally  unacquainted  with  the  leprosy,  distinguished  by  the  tume&etiMI  06 
the  limb,  and  which  afterwards  got  the  name  of  EUephantia,  from  Kune  of 
the  Arab  authors;  but  that  the  I>atins§  themselves  were  practically  ignorant 
both  of  this  and  the  true  Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  last  intereuce, 
Ikcnpever,  wfaieh  b  perhaps  diawn  ftom  Lucretius,!!  I  prefBune  that  the 
Doctor  bat  made  a  i%ht  mistalce,  of  which  the  reader  nny  tatiafy  Irimaelf 
by  turning  to  Pliny's^  Natural  History,  where  he  will  iind  that  the  genuine 
Elephantiasis  was  well  known  in  Italy,  hut  not  before  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great  J  yet  it  would  not  appear  to  have  been  of  long  continuaqqe  in 


*  VMa  AKtKaa,iib.ii.  cap.  xiii. 

t  S«e  his  Modsm'^ACticc  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  page  188. 

%  It  would  appear  that  Abubekh  Mohamcd  Rhazei  luu,  of  all  the  Arab  writera,  given  the 
beat  account  of  this  diwaae :  be  lived  and  practiied  in  Penia  upwndi  of  eight  huiMlied  yean 
•go,  and  haa  made  an  ezack  diatinctioo  lietwist  BhfhMndtfw  tne  EhflwitiMii.— 8w  Hirtoiro 

de  la  Mi-decine,  by  Lc  Clerc,  page  771. 
^  See  Adama  on  Morbid  Poiiona,  page  ^U^. 

a  8MLiiCNliHI,lib.v.  .  '      .■  . 

f  8s*  Flkii'ji  Nit.  HiM^  lOkmi,  oy-L 
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that  country,  in  which  I  beUev«  it  ia  «t  preHOt  no  where  to  be  Baaadi^ 
at  all  events  veiy  rarely. 

We  have  to  regret  tbat  tiw  very  able  writer  cited  diofe  (Adams),  who 
hM  allotled  Mvecal  pagw  of  hit.vihiable  .mNrk  to  I^pram  koparitieib'  ^ 
niot  do  mclldng  nMnedMn  he  has  done  to  nmedjr  ^-xvaat  of  aixange-. 
ment,  which  has  been  so  long  complained  of  in  this  daas  of  diseases : 
notwithstanding  his  great  research,  and  evident  conviction  of  what  was 
wanting,  lie  seems  finally  to  have  taken  without  distrust  the  nomenclature 
such  as  he  found  it,  however  vague  and  indiscriminate ;  and,  after  detailing 
withm  OHUier^  htiid  OMhy  of  ^  tnoet  iwiriced  symptoms  of  th*  &^ib- 
tiarietif  die  OnAM,  under  iti  proper  name,  ha  adds;  •'  But  when  I  use  die 
liiigla  terra  Elephantiasis,  my  wish  is,  to  confine  it  to  the  modern  disease 
the  Barbadoes  leg in  this  way  the  bid  confusion  is  carried  on ;  and  to  two 
complaints,  very  opposite  in  their  nature,  is  given  the  same  appellation. 

There  are  no  less  than  three  names  bestowed  by  the  Tamool  doctors  on 
the  Elepliautiasis  of  the  Greeks  :  Kuttamt  Cdrhi  Kiistatn,  and  FSri  Vishadi; 
the  fifat  aignifiM  in  their  language  the  dtaeaae  that  ciita  abortj  the  iecond 
haa  the  word  Cdrm  prefixed,  to  denote  the  black  or  rather  purple  colour  of 
the  tubercles,  and  of  the  countenance  and  skin  altogether,  of  such  as  labour 
under  this  dreadful  a^iction.  The  third  and  last  name,  P^i  VUhadi,  or 
great  disease,  is  a  term  used  by  the  Bialmiiiis,  and  others  of  high  rank, 
merely  from  deUcacy,  to  avoid  pronouncing  the  word  Kustdmt  which  when 
spoken  never  fails  to  excite  a  degree  of  diaguat 

-  Theleproay  of  theArdriana,  by  which  ImuaCbeuikterBlobd  tomaanthe 
Elephantiaiia  of  the  Gredn^  it  by  no  means  of  rare  oocunience  m  the 
Indbn  peninStala,  and  spares  no  caste  nor  sect,  though  it  is  certainly  more 
commonly  found  amongst  the  poor  than  the  rich,  owing  ho  doubt  to  their 
manner  of  living,  and  consequent  languid  circulation.  It  is  not  often,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  tliat  it  shews  itseLt'  before  the  age  of  puberty ;  but 
when  it  doei,  it  seems  to  reprew  in  a  wondorful  degree  the  growth  of  die 
body.  Boys  or  girls  so  disordered  never  attain  to  any  grsceftd  statur^  but 
toon'  become  meagre,  shriin^ed,  and  miserable ;  their  voices  are  shrill  as 
well  as  nasal,  and  continue  so.  With  coming  years  they  evince  little  sexual 
desire,  and  that  hair  which  usually  covers  the  chin  of  boys,  and  pubes,  after 
a  certain  period,  either  never  appears  at  all,  or  is  of  a  very  delicate  texture, 
and  but  thinly  scattered.  When  the  disease  b^ns  at  this  early  stage  of 
lift^  die  mind  as  well  at  body  teemt  to  tuffir  in  the  general  .wreck.  Sudi 
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lepers  are  poor  in  spirit,  drooping  and  listless :  they  are  rarely  seen  to  smile* 
and  have  not  unfivquently  a  weakness  of  intellect  approaching  to  idiotiiim. 
Bat  the  nuladj  oonunonly  begins  its  depredalioiM  aboat  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  twentjr-fbmv  iddom  later  than  forty ;  and  ^  fiiUoiring  are  the 
tympboau,  so  ftr  as  I  have  been  able  to  obierv^  whidi  marie  its  lirst 
approach,  prog^ress,  and  termination. 

The  unhappy  person  fated  to  perish  by  this  slow  but  relentless  alBiction, 
first  perceives  an  unusual  dryness  and  slight  roughness  of  skin  in  bis  hands, 
feet,  arms,  and  legs,  which,  even  after  violait  ezerdsflb  do  not  transmit  the 
penpiKfttion  leadilj;  he  bq^  to  ftll  <^  e  little  in  his  appetite  and  to  be 
much  troabled  witfi  flatulence  and  other  signs  of  indigestion,  bat  he  is  as 
yet  not  ill  enough  to  be  alarmed,  and  pursues  his  customary  occupation ; 
his  sleep,  soon  after  this,  in  place  of  being  refreshing  to  him  as  it  used  to 
be,  is  disturbed  by  wild  dreams,  and  he  frequently  during  the  night  starts 
up  in  a  fright,  with  a  palpitating  heart  and  sense  of  suffocation.  About  six 
weeks  or  two  months  ftom  the  time  of  hb  ilrst  being  taken  ill,  his  ooloar 
b^pns  to  change ;  if  he  was  andier  ftir  man,  he  grows  Uleast  two  almdes 
darker,  and  his  features  lose  much  of  their  luatural  aspect,  becoming  some- 
how tumid  and  less  agreeable  than  formerly.  The  dryness  and  roughness  of 
skin  increase,  and  about  the  end  of  tlie  third  month  he  complains  of  a 
strange  numbness  in  his  hands  and  feet,  wiiich  he  can  allow  to  be  piuched 
without  feeling  pain  i  his  pulse,  which  was  most  likely  always  feebly  wilh 
if  felt^  be  found  to  be  extremely  famguid,  small,  nay  at  tioMS  scarody  to  be 
perceived.  The  aridity  and  unevenness  of  skin  now  extend  farther,  reach- 
ing as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  leg ;  indeed,  the  cuticle  over  the 
whole  body  seems  rigid,  harsh,  and  to  have  entirely  lost  that  smooth  and 
healthy  look  which  it  had  before  the  lepra  made  its  primary  attack.  About 
this  period  many  dark  coloured  spots  and  purple  tubercles  usually  appear 
on  the  andes  end  wrists,  and  partially  on  the  1^  imd  arms }  they  are  in 
diape  not  unlike  segments  of  ripe  cnrranti,  bnt  flatter  at  tof^  and  of  e 
ringolar  shining  and  oily  aspect ;  they  are  not  attended  however  with  any 
pain,  neither  are  they  particularly  itchy,*  which  in  truth  they  could  not 
well  be,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  subsequent  to  the  want  of  feeling 


•  Dr.  Thomas  Hebcrden,  in  his  paper  on  this  leprosy,  aays,  I  think  erroneously,  that  the 
labeides  m  attended  with  great  heat  and  itching.— See  Medical  Traasaciions  of  the  College 
flf  Londmif.vBLL 
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which  I  have  above  described.  Some  of  the  tubercles  occasionally  disappear 
laddenly,  and  return  again,  without  evident  cause ;  others  generate  a  small 
quantity  of  ichonMn  matter,  which  drying,  occaiioia  a  trilling  icurfy  deaqiuu 
awlxon.  At  tiiia  il^gB  of  die  malady  I  hmre  met  witfi  one  or  two  cases  in 
ti^hidi  glandular  swellings  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  made 
their  appearance,  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Adams  but,  as  far  as 
1  c  an  learn,  this  is  by  no  means  so  constant  a  symptom  of  the  disease  in 
India  as  it  seems  to  be  in  Madeira.  The  leprosy  advancing,  the  tubercles 
increase  in  rise  and  number*  and  seiaog  on  the  &C4-  render  ^  inftcted 
person  a  most  unsightly  olgect.  It  must  here  be  remarked,  tiiat  iip  to 
this  period  the  breast  abdomen,  and  back  eitherimnain  tolerably  smootht 
or  the  tubercles  are  comparatively  much  fewer  upon  them  %  they  are 
moreover  smaller  in  size,  nor  ever  on  those  parts  do  they  occasion  much 
white  desquamation,  the  natural  consequence  of  their  greater  vitality. 
About  the  end  of  the  first  year  every  symptom  is  much  aggravated  :  the 
dryness  and  rigidity  of  skin  becomes  univenal,  is  distressing  in  the 
greatest  degree}  the  numbness  has  amended  taabove  the  knee^  mid  is  so 
great,  that  the  poor  sufierer  may,  through  inadvertency,  burn  his  hands 
or  feet  to  the  bone  without  perceiving  it :  the  surface  of  the  whole  frame 
assumes  a  bright  yet  unctuous  appearance ;  when  narrowly  examined,  it 
looks  wrinkled  longitudiuaily,  and  not  unirequently  feels,  in  those  parts 
where  Ibeiiqg  remaittib  ■>  if  stung  with  netttes,  rising  up  into  wide  spreading 
irregular  bumps,  which  come  and  go.  The  skin  about  tiw  wnsts  and 
ancles  wheie-  the  tuberdes  have  scaled  oC  has  a  scurfy  appdaiance^  and 
here  and  there  a  raw  excoriation  may  be  perceived,  the  consequence,  per- 
haps, rather  of  chafing  than  ulceration.  The  countenance  alters  still  more; 
the  cheeks  grow  bloated  and  puffy,  and  are  studded,  if  I  may  so  say,  with 
irregular  dark  protuberances }  the  muscles  of  the  forehead  enlarged,  seem 
as  if  pushed  downwards;  the  efsbcow^  tiudiened  and  swoUeq*  hang  over 
the  eyes,  whidi  being  in  evmy  instance  inflamed  and  iheumy,  and  having 
been  made  to  look  rounder  by  the  pressure  from  the  ne^;UionriBg  parts, 
resemble  those  of  some  wild  animal ;  the  lobes  of  the  ears  are  rough, 
knotty,  and  misshapen  ;  the  tongue  is  foul,  and  is  in  some  cases  blistered 
with  tubercles,  which  bleed  \  the  breath  is  foetid ;  the  voice  sounds  un> 
pleasant}  the  urine  is  plentiful,  and  generally  turbid,  having  a  most 
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unnatural  odour }  the  bowels  irregular  \  the  hain  of  tlie  head  gradually 
M  off;  tiie  psrU  of  genention  tbriiik;  4iheiMiib  bnik  and.wntB  away} 
tbo-fiiigera  aoid  toes  Mem  ai  it  wen  iridiondl,  the  fimner  bending-  immds 
M  if  crampt,  and  the  heels  and  soles  of  the  Aet  are  disfigured  by  deep 
fissures.  The  disease  gradually  going  on,  and  the  humours  of  the  body 
becoming,  fronj  the  inipeded  transpiration  and  general  stagnation,  daily 
more  corrupt ;  the  voice,  which  was  but  six  months  before  only  unpleasant, 
owing  periiaps,  to  tubercles  on  the  uvula  and  palate,  has  now  a  most  dis- 
cocdant^  nasal,  and  unnatural  sound;  the  okt  m/i  am  swelled  sind  seabroui^ 
and  the  bones  themselves  of  that  oigan  are  in  certain^^  passe  Battened,  and 
twisted  in  some  degree  to  one  side,  giving  to  the  countenance  a  distorted 
look.  A  most  offensive  ichor  now  distils  from  the  nose ;  neither  rest  nor 
'  food  tend  to  refreshen  or  invigorate,  and  all  carnal  appetite,  in  place  of 
being  increased,  as  some  authors*  imagined,  entirely  dies  away. 

In:  tills  oondition,  with  nuay  of  the  grand  functions  which  support  life 
deranged,  it  may  eaaily  be  imagined  that  ezist«ioe  must  be  a  state  of 
misery ;  and  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  hope  wlmtever  of  recovery, 
makes  the  wretched  leper  still  more  an  object  of  pity. 

In  the  advanced  state  to  which  1  lia\  e  brought,  in  description,  the  Lepra 
Arabum,  as  it  appears  in  India,  the  malady  will  sometimes  continue  for 
seve^l  years,  apparently  having  pome  to  an  ultimate  stand  ;  but,  alas ! 
with  dedining  years  is  sure  to  oome  pragresnve  misery:  every  symptom  is 
finally  rendered  worse}  the  already  ugly  become  loathsome;  on  the  most 
trifling  motion  the  respiration  is  hurried,  and  the  dyspepsia  is  most  tOf* 
menting,  owing  in  all  probability  to  the  perspiration  being  obstructed  over 
so  great  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  certain  accumulation 
of  morbific  humours :  when  any  exertion  is  used  sufficient  to  excite  diapho* 
re^  the  only  parts  that  pers(Hie  are  the  neelb  and  a  little  round  the  wairt ; 
the  face*  legs,  arms,  and  thighs  nre  ther^y  merdy  rendered  danmiy,  and 
the  tuberclea  on  them  turgid.  At  this  time  a  feverish  attack  comes  on 
regularly  every  evening,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  increased  heat 
of  the  axilla,  and  the  eyes  assume  that  dim  but  brassy  appearance,  so 
properly  noticed  by  AreUeus  ;t  pulsation  is  no  longer  felt  any  where,  but 


*  See  Somtini's  Travel*  through  Egypt,  page  £59.   See  also  Aralaeua,  by  MoSat,  pi^ge  278; 
•bo  HUut's  DiHMM«rBMbdbci,  fsp  m-fM* 
t  8ss  Amwn  P'V^  JW, 
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by  preasure  over  the  heart  itself  j  the  whole  frame  is  emaciated,  the  face 
is  frightful  to  behold,  the  voice  sounds  hollow  as  if  from  the  tomb :  the 
hands  and  feet  now,  fiom  long  want  of  due  nouriahoient,  begin  to  giv» 
way  i  partially  bliitcMdJookiqg  idoentiflM  taking  place  ovw  their  joi]rti» 
they  gndnalljr  drop  od^  and  ao  add  helfileuneu  to  miaery  and  loq^fnK 
tracted  odamity.  Soon  after  tlui  stage,  comes  the  last  closing  scene ;  Tvorn 
out  by  lingering  and  hopeless  wretchedness,  dead  almost  to  every  feeling  of 
body  as  well  as  mind,  the  poor  leper  hastens  to  his  grave  :  yet,  cadaverous 
as  he  IS,  he  is  not  deserted  in  his  expiring  moments,  but  tind^i  a  humane 
anddiaiitaUeiupportlimn'^  OMie  prospenwa^f  Idiraoe.  Ifs^tiali, 
heiatakeocaieofbjdMMeofdieBaaMfaidc  till  deatfi  cornea  to  fail  relief: 
if  a  Hindu  or  Muhammedan,  he  is  cheriahed  by  the  individual  benevolence 
of  hb  sect  or  caste ;  and  having  been  conveyed  to  the  vicinity  of  some 
pagoda  or  mosque,  breathes  out  hia  dying  prayer  on  what  he  oonoeivea  to 
l>e  Sdcred  ground ! 

I  have  been  informed  by  my  much  respected  fneod  Mr.  H.  T.  Cole- 
.bioolEfl^  that  the  Lc^  Aiabana  is  supposed  by  the  Hindua  of  Upper  India 
to  be  ««<iiHiiMl  gg  a  piioiihmfflit  fior  aina  ooounitled  in  thia  world,  — »^  that 

.  any  person  dying  of  it  is  liable  to  a  return  of  the  disease  in  his  next  bittfa  i 
an  evil  that  may  be  averted  by  voluntary  death,  by  which  means  former 
crimes  are  expiated :  the  sufferer  is  bora  again,  cieen,  and  no  longer  sulgect  * 
to  the  same  disorder. 

.  I  have  ao  &r  takann  view  of  the  mdady  aa  it  appears  nndiedDed  by  any 
medidne  whatever  j  it  however  wUl  be  found  to  vary  aocotdiqg  to  exiating 
draumatances,  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  leper,  and  as  it  may  or 

may  not  meet  with  any  other  disorder  in  the  habit.  In  poor  people,  who 
are  badly  fed,  who  do  not  keep  themselves  perfectly  clean,  who  may  be 
perhaps  during  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint  harassed  with  labour,  and 
.  perhaps  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold — in  such,  in 
fiict,  iHioae  drculatkm  nmat  ftom  •  combinatioa  cf  ddiifitating  cauaaa, 
beoouM  every  day  mom  languid  tike  lepra  wfll  aoooeat  reach  to  ita  giealaat 
hej^t  rbitt  annngit  the  more  afflnent,  whose  meana  enable  Aem  to  take 
greater  care  of  themselves  in  regard  to  diet  and  non-exposure  to  excessive 
heat,  it  will  prove  more  tardy  in  its  progress,  owing  to  the  better  preserved 


*  SetWanrsHbdooMjllNlogr,  vaLii.book4.cli^K.«eet.aS; 
Vol.  I.  «  Q 
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vigour  of  constitution :  nor  has  it  on  those  last>mentioned  individual!  by 
any  means  so  unsightly  an  appearance ;  for  though  theie  are  present,  in 
tftry  insttnoe^  tlio  aActioD  of  the  noeesi  Ae^altefsd  voices  the  dknided 
oolour,  md  fhat  eomlaiit  dHORRCtefiiiiMf  ayaipteai  Ae  wmoA  of  fediig  in 
the  extremities,  yet  ill  audi  caeei  the  joints  sometimes  do  not  fall 
at  all  events  not  till  a  very  late  period  of  the  malady ;  and  the  skin  on 
the  legs  and  arms  does  not  put  on  the  scurfy  look  in  so  great  a  degree,  but, 
though  rough,  furrowed,  and  sliining,  is  kept  comparatively  smooth  by 
frequent  batliings,  and  tte  externd  use  of  ooooMut  oiL 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  a  mdiisUe  peper  on  EIophantittis  M  it  «|ipene  in 
•Hindusthan,  and  'which  may  be  found  in  the  Medieo-ChinirgicaJ  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  X.,  has  described  two  varieties  of  tlie  disease,  which  he  thinks 
are  often  confounded  under  the  same  name.  The  one  he  calls  Elephantiasis 
Amisthetos,  the  other  Elephantiasis  Tttberculata :  the  first,  as  the  name 
implies,  marked  by  a  want  of  feeling  in  the  extremities ;  the  second,  by 
tuiberdes.  I  osnnot  say  ditt  I  ever  was  led  to  bdieve  Aat  tiiere  were 
two  ^stibici  mrieties^  4dioa|gb  jdie  malady  so  doubt  assnmes  vaiyinjp  appear- 
ances in  different  incKviduds,  Ae  nataud  consequence  of  age,  pecuKarity 
of  habit,  mode  of  living,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  much  I  can  affirm,  that  1  never 
met  witli  a  single  case  of  the  genuine  disease,  which  was  not  equally 
distinguished  by  want  of  feeling  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  by  tubercles. 

In  the  first  vdbinie  of  the  E^bai|^  Medicd  'Cnanadioas  nay  be  seen 
a  pap«  on  this  Lqirahy  Mr.  Fbyftir,  in  whidt  be  particulaily  notioee  the 
viitoes  of  the  maddt  povder,*  as  a  remedy  tor  it, 

I  have  already  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  laraentable  disorder  ought 
to  be  considered  as  contagious ;  and  I  at  the  same  time  assigned  my  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  hereditary  :  there  is,  however,  another  question  which 
naturally  ofiers  itself  regarding  it,  and  that  is,  whether  it  may  occur  inde> 
•pendentfy  of  constitiitiend  prediapositioB,  i  oooAia  Aat  I  ann  incfined  to 
be  of  o|nideii»  that  in  most  regions  of  the  Tonid  Zone  it  auiy  be  firoiq^t 
on  by  a  particular  combination  of  canses,  which  I  shall  soon  mentUHii 
operating  on  a  habit  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities.  Such  ini^tances, 
however,  amongst  Europeans,  we  may  safely  suppose  arc  extremely  rare  ; 
and  1  cannot  here  omit  noticing  a  singular  fact,  connected  with  leprosy ;  ,it 


•  FtowdcrordwlMnkoftlieMok«rilwAsclapiMO%nlea. 
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is  this,  that  in  every  case  of  it  I  have  known,  in  an  European  habit,  the 
affected  person  was  a  German,  a  Dane,  or  a  Swede,  but  never  an  Englishman: 
nor  M  we  leun  ftom  vmui  aooiaiitB^  thii  tUi  hooift  maagt  it  utOI 
QccMiaiialljr  ntt  vilh  in  tba  mtHSbma*  yarti  of  Bnrapo^  thon|^  ItMg 
bannlMd  from  BritMB  and  Infant  it  boooniM  a  qmiy,  triwte  thoie 
men  nmy  noft  hnve  branubt  tlw  laedi  of  tfa*  dinaee  ntth  tiien  ton.  Hmt 
ntlwn  country. 

To  ascertain  the  true  cause  or  causes  of  this  leprosy  would  be  no  easy  talk  \ 
and  I  fear,  as  happens  in  the  instances  of  many  other  affectioua  to  which 
tbohHum  toMii  nibjeoli  dnit to» little  ncio kin  onr pew  Onn  to 
dftr  n  praUUe  conjoelmou  Dr.  T^Heherien,  in  feii  aeoenii  of  Hw 
malady,  diatii^inshes  it  into  two  apeeics,  according  to  its  manner  of  attack, 
x)tz.  that  by  fhirion,  and  that  by  congestion.  The  6rst  he  thinks  is  often 
the  attendant  of  crapula,  or  surfeits  from  some  gross  food,  whereby  tfao 
latent  mischief  may  be  called  into  action;  violent!  agitation  of  mind'n 
supposed  to  be  a  not  unftef uent  caane  of  Ae  disorder }  and,  in  the  female 
eest  OMiddenly  suppvemei  nmmtonil  ^iicfaMge  1^  bething  the  legs  iacoU 
vnief  ntmi  impniiertte  Antaitt  cdb  ii,  aoeofdi^  to  Hm  tfaeoqr  of 
Ao  $gB  in  mldch  he  lived,  o  reftigemtion  of  the.  inmrin  heat,  or  rather^ 
congelation  similar  to  the  conversion  of  water  into  snow,  and  perhayt?  this 
comes  as  near  the  truth  as  any  thing  that  has  been  said  on  the  sutgect  in 
these  more  enlightened  days. 

Some  time  towwdi  tlko  end  of  th»|nv  Mftl,.  I  sevmtod.  Ghmln 
Stemwtt  a  medical  oAcor  then  under  mjr  n^crinteodMice^  and  statianBd  at 
Tmnquehar,  iii  the  viomity  of  wUdi^  tmn»  the  iBpnif  of  th*  AnWaas  is 
very  comaon,  minutely  to  examine  as  mai^  persons  Idjoonag  under  the 
disease  as  he  could  collect  together,  and  to  report  to  me  accordin^y. 
Mr.  Stewart  obeyed  my  instructions ;  and  the  following  are  the  general 
conclusions  which  I  dre^r  from  that  gentlemaa's  observations  on  fifty  lepers, 
male  and  ftomlas^" 


*  It  would  appear  bjr  some  late  accouati,  that  the  Lepra  Atatrnm  is  very  conmon  in  Iceland 
■ad  Norway,  in  wUch  flnNnentiaiisd  ooaatr/H  k  mentioMd  uder  Ae oaas  of  Skyrbjugur. 
See  an  excellent  dflicription  of  it,  a*  it  appeania  thoi«  part*  of  tbe  world.  In  s|pllp[  fljsi 
Chevalier  Bach  to  Dr.  Trail,  in  Knkerton'i  Voyage*  and  TianK  vol.  i.  mf* 

t  See  Edinh.  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  it.  page  Stilt 

%  9m  AiaOii,  pagt  919. 


W  Dtu.  Anninf*  OtonwfiwM  m  He  Lepra  Jrahmk 

l«t.  That  women  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  Elephantiuis  than  men.- 
Id*  Tlut  the  disease  is  inost  certainly  hereditary, 
ad..  ThitilBbeiiiff  ia  any  degree  coiil^giou>.ia:ex^^  : 
Hut  evefy  kper,  mftri^g-ftoni  an  adonoed  su^e  of  the  nahdy,.- 

doubts  whether  he  is  capable  of  propagatingLhia  qpadca. 

5th..  That  a  fish  diet  is  found  to  render  every  symptom  worse. 

6th  and  lastly.  That  poor  living,  want  of  cleanliness,  mendicant  misery, 
and  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  are  but  the  too  constant  attendants  of  this 
dsMdfiil  illictioii.  ■ 

.LoiTy,  .iaa|iealdiig  o£lipnM7,  mya,  «•  UahmMm  totius  ooipodf  oiadnijir 
est  ut  omnes  medici  veteres  earn  vocailt*''  ami  aaema  to  liawe-  bailieved  it^to 
be  occasioned  by  black  bile.  The  same  author  informs  us.  that,  on  opening 
the  body  of  a  soldier  who  died  of  the  Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks,  the  liver  • 
was  found  enlarged  and  indurated.  Schiliingt  imagined,  that  the  malady 
might  be  caught  by  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  an  infected  person ;  also 
fiomifaetfetid  odour  of  the  nlcen»  HepfMOfilMdlbr  ittlM  deodciioq-.<^ 
a  |riiat  Qpninon-  in.  tiw  ntanhos  near  Snrinam,  and  liiere  aihi.Timdmg. 
it  is  of  the  genua  FauUima.  The  Lepra  Arabum  is  well  described  by  AUbert 
in  his  work  on  cutaneous  disorders  (page  46),  under  the  name  of  •*  La 
Lt'jyre  Tuberculeuse  .-"  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  and  tells  us  tiiat  it  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  at  Pahs.  As  to 
dw  node  of  tteatment,  he  speaks  in  rather  desponding  termi,  and  appears 
eiuidy  to:  have  Iraatod  to-maa,  deeodion;  of  boric,  and  aiematte  fpwii- 
tations. 

Iloit  authors  agree  that  improper  food,'  and  eqwdally  rotten  or  decayed 
irit,  is  an  exciting  cause  of  the  disease;  and  we  know  that  Sir  William 
Jonest  informs  us,  that  the  Hindu  doctors  commonly  ascribe  it  to  drinking 
copiously  of  milk  after  eating  fish.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  an 
aooount  of  the  Lepra  aa  it  Aam  itmi£  tfc  tbe  lile-of  lVnaee^S;tfaaSit  ia  to 
be  cored  by  the  use  of  turtle.  That  the  oonphint  could  ever  be  hroi^faft 
on  by  the  over  use  of  maize  or  millet^  as  Cassal  supposed,  is  highly  impro* 
bable$  bat  auch  a  notioo  it  would  iqppear  prevaila  in  the  Asturiaa :||  that 


•  See  Alibert  on  Diseases  of  the  Sldm  pfrMi  t  8s»«H0-««fk«pi|!»  tS.- 
%  See  his  works,  vol.  i.  page  556.  .... 
j  See  Edioburgh  Medical  Journal,  October  188S.  "  • 

I  See  ABbett,  psge  8a 
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the  use  of  pork,  when  the  hog  had  been  improperly  fed,  may  do  miadiirf 
on  such  occasions,  I  can  more  easily  conceive,  nay,  know  to  be  a  &ct. 

As  far  as  regards  the  more  remote  causes  of  the  leprosy  of  the  Arabians, 
it  may,  I  think,  be  safUy  admitted^  AatlMvaditary  tahit  b  a  pviiM  i^genl^ 
■fecotupuied  by  w  viAMuAj  langald«ferai]iitioDr  md  a-MNMhowdflAiilin* ' 
condition  <^  the  ddny  which  prevents  a  free  transmission  of  the  cutaneow 
discharge,  thereby  retaining  in  the  habit  what  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  passed  away ;  some  or  all  of  such  pecuUarities  being  present, 
the  disease  may  perhaps  be  produced  by  one  or  more  of  the  following. 
«a»ilii^  earner  cresting  in  the  body  a  viscid,  acrid,  andmatMAtoimirg 
lunrbolaMmie  fbod,  aooli  aa  dacayad  aalt  iih,  taken  at  the  aaoM  meal  irilii 
bnflUo  milk;  the lleeli  of  awine  or  fbvlib  wbich  had  baen  pennitted  to  feed 
promiicuoiiily  on  musty  grains  and  certain  acrid  v^;etables;t  irregular 
living;  fear;  grief;  surfeits  of  various  kinds,  particularly  of  glutinous  fish 
after  long  and  painful  fasting  ;   alternate  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  ;  night 
damps  J  want  of  cleanliness;  the  use  of  impure  water;  and  mendicant 
pOfvafty* 

-  In  proceeding  to  notice  the  Ixeatanent  best  anited  fat  tiiia  hunoMable 
aftdfon,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  that  Elephantiasis  has  ever  been  considered 
ai  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  those  disorders  to  which  the  human  frame 
is  liable.  Aretam,  of  old,  tells  us,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  in  which 
he  treats  of  this  malady,  *'  It  is  necessary  that  remedies  siiould  be  more 
powerful  than  diseases,  in  order  to  overcome  them ;  but  what  cure  can' 
her  deviaed  rafBdent  to  eneounltor  w  draadfiil  an  aa  the-  praont"- 
Dr.  Tkirner,!  in  his  work  on  diseasca  of  <faft  sldn»<  daduaa  lhat  the' 
Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks  is  a  most  dreadful  malady,  if  at  all  cutabkb 
Dr.  Heberden  himself  observes,  that  excepting  in  one  patient,  he  never 
saw  or  beard  of  a  confirmed  case  of  it  terminating  £ivourably.  Nay, 


•  Dr.  Quincy  rappoied  the  cause  of  lcpro»y  to  be  some  original  malconformation,  in  the 
BBOCMitj  of  one  MCTeting  oi]gaD  doing  the  office  of  another  to  wliich  it  \»  not  naturaJIj  fittetL— 

t  Amongst  the  great  variety  of  regetable^  taken  as  food  bv  the  Hindus,  some  of  thotet 
picked  up  by  the  road  ude  and  eaten  bj  the  poor  are  of  a  deleterioiu  nature,  such  as  tlit 
TtamUftumg  (Tmi.)  Wumit  ladka. 

X  He  definen  it  as  contagious,  and  call*  Ha-CMamua  cScA«rui  of  the  whole  habit,  arising 
from  some  fault  in  the  liver  or  i|tleeQ,  lad  eeMSfMat  rtraiiift'i  or  adait  hiMMnr  finr  his 
wwk,  pages  3  and  4^  saoMd  editiab 


* 


Dr.  Towii«f^  in  bis  treatise  on  the  cii4orders  of  the  Weftt-Indies»  frankly 

I  iwf»  already  obBerved  how  certamly  th«  K4i»tm  of  tlio  Tmrntfi  1m9 

been  ascertained  to  be  hereditary  ;  a  fact  which  must  tend  most  effectually 
to  damp  our  hopes,  when  called  upon  to  treat  any  case  of  it  springing  from 
that  source.  When  this  leprosy  descends  from  parent  to  child,  it  appears 
earlier  in  life  than  in  oth«r  attacks  j  when  the  malady  is  either  acquired,  or 
perhaps  wh«ii  th«  taint  In*  bam ksi p«iraifiil»  itdoM  not  dMw ilidf  till 
a  ibmIi  ktwfiMiodi  aadtt  i»  Uiitliow  ItttMPeiti^^ 
Ghwioaafaflfavdiqg^Haf  il  the  be«^  «tlM  litliit  miMt  be  tben  stKHigcr, 
and  the  patient  more  manageable. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  hereditary  complaints,  much  good  may  be  done  by 
avoiding  what  has  been  tern|ied  exciting  causes ;  a  caution  whwh  cannot 
ba  top  forcibly  incubittM*  toi  thpie  ntho  loay  have  reason  to  diw4  a  wiit 
ifm  this  di«twip!ef.  Hit  aooifnt  Gfoe^  phjpiaiBda  wore  ip  the  habit  of  . 
ordering  bleeding  at  the  be^nning  of  this  dueaaeb  and  giving  freely  ■■  e 
drink  a  decoction  of  the  Hierapiq^  Aretcns  as  well  as  Galen  t  recom- 
mended viper's  flesh,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal ; 
the  latter  prescribed,  at  the  same  time,  emetics  of  the  white  hellebore,  and 
fWiKatives  of  the  bilUck  y  sea  bathii^  the  tepid  l^th,  and  a  generous  use-  . 

dnt  iliMild  baof  eayeoiffogliia^,  a»4tofli  aa  |flo4ncod  good  juiBea:  be 
moreover  enjinned  exercise,  and,  unlike  1^9  awnBiral  me*  oS  the.  pr^ie^t  inj^ 

allowed  his  patients  to  eat  iish  and  pork. 

The  modem  Arabian  physicians  seem  to  trust  chiefly  to  mercury  (or  the 
cure  of  the  Juzdm^  which  the  reader  may  assure  himself  of  by  looking  into 
n,  work  entitled  AbiDi^^  Ji  thereh  al  m^vt*  written  by  ^wm»  AoaiV; 
Gazbrano  y  alloy  Skertk  6ahdbva  Odmat  (a  odebiated  tieatiae  on  thecansei^ 
and  reowdMa  of  djieaiei)  of  Nkjb  Aonfii  Moofer  al  SanAncawpi,  by 
Nafis  ben  Avi%  dedicated  to  SuUan  Ulugh  Beg  Gorgav. 

Dr.  Hillary  was  of  opinion,  that  all  preparations  of  mercury  except  the 
taercurius  cakma/ii$,%  given  in  smaU  doses  aa  an  alterative^  with  aotimonials,  ~ 


«  S«e  his  work,  pai^e  19\.  See  aho  HoffinMBf  fMM «•  CSf^ 
f  Vide  Op.  Ci«l£Q,  dau  xu,  page  107,  F. 
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aggravated  and  increased  the  diaeaae }  he  gave  at  the  same  time  a  decoction 

of •  tifMpttillttf  Dk^Tbme-ftandlliatnliiWNiidprepanlifl^ 

gneMeit  feii«(  flOd  ttutft  merflofy  in  iny  dii^e  nuderad  evoy  ijinptoiii 

worse.  Pierre  Campet,*  in  his  <*  MahuBu  graves  des  pays  chaudt,**  -ebaerves 
that  Dr<  Joseph  flores  had  announced  a  wonderful  specific  in  cases  of  this 
leprosy,  and  which  at  Mexico,  Malaga,  and  Cadiz  had  met  witli  the 
greatest  8ucces.<9 ;  it  was  the  small  lizards,  called  in  the  French  Encyclopedia 
AnoUis  de  ierrt,  ou  Gobe-moiiches ;  after  having  cut  off  the  tail  and  head 
of  tlw  little  miiMl,  nidlMlMDMit  tlieliitaityn^k  kciitintp.a^  piece«» 
flBd  eatsn  liadng^  ivhito  tin  pMarotnitt  and  jeipd|^ttliiig:  h0  forte 
adds,  tint  al  Goateinalffr  Md  in  Mexico,  not  more  than  frve  or  six  lizards 
had  heen  required  to  cure  tbe  disease  at  the  rate  of  a  lizard  a  day,  but 
that  many  more  became  necessary  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  Europe. 
It  would  appear  however,  by  Dr.  Pcarson'st  account,  that  these  animals,! 
by  trials  made  with  them  by  Carmioati  and  others,  have  no  positive  medU 
dnal  eAd  in  andi  comfkln/ltt  Dr^  QmncyS  thought  HuA  nMveoiiab  were 
Hodoubtcdfy  boMidat  in  tirii^  aaweU  aain  aUoChardBaordets  ptoeMtag 
from  sharp  saline  hnnuurl-retfuned  in  the  body.  Dr.  Hugh-Smith,!!  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  have  disapproved  altogether  of  the  nse  of  mercury 
in  this  complaint,  preferring  pure  antimonials,  with  the  use  of  the  Decocttan 
Ulmi  as  a  diet  drink,  in  the  quantity  of  four  or  five  ounces  twice  daily.  Dr. 
Ooodf^  teMa  ua  tiMtta  fim  navof MnaparilUw  meatorion,  and  gu^acnahaa  b6en 
found  beneficial*  and  that  even  the  XotcSs'haa*  had  its-ndtvocatea*  Dr«  T* 
Heberden^  who  had  frequently  gecaden  t»  tnat-  tUs  malady  at  Hadeiia* 
mentions  a  case  of  it  in  which  a  perfect  cure  was  performed,  by  means  of 
an  electuary  composed  of  powdered  bark,  with  a  third  part  of  sassafras 
root,  inspissated  with  syrup ;  of  this,  the  quantity  of  a  large  nutmeg  was 
ordered  twice  daily,  the  patient  having  his  legs  bathed  in  an  embrocation 
couiating  of  m  Mace  of  lixivinm  of  tartar  and  tno.dnma  of  spirit  of  lal 


•  8Mdwwwk,]Mgei»B0,9lf8k'    '  '  ' 

f  See  his  Synopsli'of  H&teria  Medica,  pag'c  41 . 
^  ^  For  a  puticakr  aocoiBitof  the  use  of  liaards  in  Jeproui  afiaetkHM,  the  reader  k  referred  to 
lh»  Loadoa  MMioa  vd^ui.  pages  905,  S06,  wl^  nfll  bs  ftM  .otssmaisai  by 

M.-D«niourande  of  Cadiz,  and  M.  Dclarche  of  Madras. 
j  See  hia  Medioo-Fbyiicel  EaHj%  Eaaij  n. 

f  8eeUsSaid7orMsdiciM^nLl.pige8fia.  ' 
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ever,  that  1  «ekperi6iioed  mj  good  wlutfever  in  pniMnbiiig  tlM  bode  in 
•flfections  of  tfiii  nature  in  Lidio}  on  tbe  oontiary*  it  appeared  to  heat  and 

irritate. 

In  every  attempt  1  made  to  combat  the  Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks  on 
the  Coromaudel  ctmt,  the  drst  thing  I  did,  previously  to  ordering  any 
medidne  whatever,  was  'to  biing  the  genend  hiakh  «f  tfao  patient  into  a 
better  states  by  nouridiingdiel,and  doe  attention  to  emdie  and  cteanHnow  j 
the  necessity  of  attention  to  this  caution  must  be  evident  aeeiiig  that  the 
disorder  is  so  frequently  found  amongst  the  mendicant  poor,  whose  reduced 
habits  are  but  ill  suited  to  stand  the  operation  of  any  powerful  medicine.* 

The  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  given  by  some  medical  practitioners  in 
tiiis  affection,  in  small  doses,  in  conjunction  with  the  muriatic  acid  and 
antimonial  wine;t  but  thie  is  a  prewr^ption  X  cannot  reeonunead  fiom  my 
own  eiqierienoe. 

In  wliatever  form  mercury  is  prescribed,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 

push  it  so  fast,  or  so  far,  as  to  bring  on  a  weakening /ityailMrii,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  infinite  mischief ;  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  to 
touch  the  moutli,  and  keep  it  so  for  some  weeks.  Warn-  batliing  is  frc> 
qnently  to  be  had  recourse  tp  (let  the  phw  pursue^  Ite  wliat  it  may) ;  and 
.when  we  liave  done  our  utoioptbjr  the  use  of  mercnrjr  in  one  riiape  or  other, 
to  overcome  the  disorder,  we  must  oonthuie  to  support  tbe  fiame  by  gitii^ 
gonerous  wine  or  otlier  cordial. 

The  mineral  acids  are  unquestionably  of  great  service.  The  t  'mctura gxuuaci 
anwioniata,  as  a  stimulating  sudorific,  has  been  supposed  to  possess  con- 
siderable virtues  in  such  affections,  iu  doses  of  one  to  two  tluid  drains. 
Of  the  liecAtra  ^<m6c{giar  oRMMNi^  it  has  been 

ordered  to  the  quantify  of  a  tea^ipoonful  or  two.  njgfat  and  momiiy.  The 
waan  antimonii  composUum  of  dm  Fkmmaeopeia  Chimrgiea  is  a  valuable 
medicine  in  this,  as  well  as  otiier  cutaneous  complaints.^ 

From  what  1  have  said  under  the  head  of  the  exciting  causes  of  this 
malady,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  tlie  diet  ought  to  be  generous.^ 

Hindu  medical  writers  reckon  no  less  than  eighteen  different  kinds  of 
KIttUm  or  Lepra,  the  two  wont  are  called  in  Tamool,  Fde  HtUm  or  sally 


•  8ae  Note  A.         f  S«e  Note  B.  X  See  Note  C         ^  See  Note  D. 
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leprosy,  and  Carm  kAstam^  or  black  le^wy  ;  the  first  corresponding  with 
tlie  Lepra  GreecorufH,  the  last  with  the  Lepra  Arabitm.  These,  Agastya,  in 
his  celebrated  work  entitled  Vaidya  Acerum,  and  also  in  his  Pemil,  informs 
us,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  may,  he  adds,  be  hastened  by  the 
following  causes  :— 

1.  By  drinking  milk*  after  eating  glutinous  fish  to  excess. 

2.  By  eating  food  which  is  of  a  windy  nature. 

a.  By  eating  (when  urged  to  it  by  great  hunger)  victiiala  of  a  diaagreeaUe 
taate  or  odour. 

4.  By  worms  in  the  body. 

5.  By  eating  too  much  yelkfw  (seed  of  the  sesamtm  orienlale). 

6.  By  checking  vomitings  so  retaining  in  the  body  what  ought  to  have 
been  ejected. 

7.  By  haUlml  ooHiveiiess,  by  which  mem  nodiid  himoctn  are  pent  up. 

8.  B^  the  anion  of  a  moibid,  gastric  (hypodioiidriacal)  humour  and 
vitiated  hile. 

9.  By  a  viscid  acrid  humour  in  the  lilood  (serum). 

Ceciatn  varieties  of  MbAna  (l^roay),  he  is  of  opinion,  are  occssioned  by 

the  bites  of  difibrent  noxious  animals  of  the  beetle  kind. 

Others  again,  the  same  author  tells  us,  are  brought  on  by  the  bites  of 
snakes  and  venomous  lizards. 

There  are  a  great  many  medicines  in  use  amongst  the  Hindu  practitioners, 
which  are  supposed  to  possess  virtoes  in  leprous  afibctions.  Thqr  have  for 
ages  past  conridered  the  iridte  oxide  of  arsenic  as  a  powetlhl  remedy  in  the 
Kushi'ha  (Sans.^,  and  as  such  it  may  be  found  noticed  by  Athar  Ali  Kham, 
of  Delhi,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  page  153.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  prescribe  this  medicine  in  several  cases,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  not  with 
any  marked  good  effect ;  and  I  perceive  that  Dr.  Bateman  t  had  no  better 
success  in  administering  the  same  remedy  Sbt  die  malady  in  question. 

The  root  of  the  plant  called  bythe  Tunools  Enpord  (mimosa  scandens)^ 
is  ordered  fbr  this  leproqr  in  the  &m  of  decoction,  to  the  quantify  of  hdf 
an  ounces  ttrice  daily.  An  extract  prepared  fifom  the  leaves  and  tender 


«  I  perceive  thi*  CMS*  «f      diiMtdar  ii  Botioad  bjr  Sr  Wain  Joinii  iss  Us  nvtbb 

vol.  i.  page  556. 

t  See  Dateman  f  I'racUcal  Synopsis  of  Diseaaes  of  the  Skin,  page  311,  oote. 
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flhooti  of  4he  plant  called  MdrudSni  (Tm.)  Laxczonia  Spm^to,  h  ako  wmc^ 

times  given,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  spoonful,  twice  daily. 

The  kernel  of  the  nut  called  in  Tainool  Ntrcdimulu,  is,  with  other  medi- 
cines, prescribed  in  tlie  form  of  electuary,  to  tiie  quantity  of  half  a  tea* 
tpoonfU^  twice  daily;  I  believe  the  plant  to  be  a  species  of  Jairoi^ 
Difibrent  preparationg  of  merciuy  are  recommended  by  the  Tamool  phy- 
sicians in  leprous  cases,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  Materia  Medico 
of  Hindustan  (i)ages  106,  107^  In  the  Tamool  sastram  entitled  Pt-rnul, 
written  by  Agastva,  will  be  found  a  prescription  which  has  great  repute  in 
lower  India  in  cutaneous  affections ;  it  is  a  ilistilled  oil  prepared  from  a 
combination  of  nineteen  different  plants,  chiefly  aronntic ;  it  ia  given  in  the 
quantity  of  two  gold  fanams  weigbt»  twice  daily,  in  conjunction  with  a 
little  sulphur :  the  same  oil  is  also  recommended  as  an  external  application 
for  the  ulcerated  joints.  But  of  all  the  alterative  and  deobstruent  temedies 
employed  by  the  native  practitioners  of  India  in  this  complaint,  none  is  of 
equal  repute  with  the  concrete  milky  juice  of  the  plant  called  by  the 
Tamools  Ycrcam  (Asclepias  Gigantea);  it  exudes  from  the  leaves  and 
tender  shoots  on  being  pricked,  and  has  at  first  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  cream ;  but  on  diyii^  becomes  a  tittle  darker  coloured,  and  has  a  rather 
nauseous  and  acrid  taste :  the  dose  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  gold  pagoda 
weight,  given  twice  daily,  together  with  a  little  sulphur,  and  continued  for 
some  weeks.  The  plant  is  termed,  in  Sanscrit,  ^4mj,  also  Fdsuca,  and  Fra- 
tdjMzsa,*  In  the  Canarese  language  it  is  Yecddd  ;  in  Hindustani  it  is  named 
Mcdiri\  in  Dukhini,  Akri  i  in  Javanese,  WdtMui;  and  in  Arabic^  ITjAer, 
accortting  to  Avicenna  (SSS),  though  it  would  appear  that  in  Arabia  Felix, 
the  Atelepku  QigtatUaX  has  got  the  appellation  of  Oschar,  which,  however, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  the  same  word.  In  the  Materia  Medica  of  Hin- 
dustan, above  cited,  which  I  published  at  Madras  in  1813,  will  be  found 
(page  128)  some  account  of  the  ^ercam  ^hnt  (asckpias  gigantea),  and  its 
use  amongst  the  Hindu  doctors ;  also  some  notice  of  what  has  lieen  by 
some  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  same  plan^  and  termed  in  Tamool 
FaUerlai;  but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that  thb  last  is  of  a 


*  The  Area  or  Fimea  b  the  rosy  variety ;  the  PnUptta  er  Mono,  b  the  while  eo(t«— H.T.C. 

t  From  tlic  Sanscrit,  Maudara — Il.T.C. 

(  The  reader  will  lind  Ginlier  notice  of  tliia  plaut  in  Springel'c  "  Ilei  Herbarim^  vol.  u 
pages  <SS,S6Si  limlA'*  Al^  Bmt^iM  Smfi*  mf^Wyt^M**  JO^^ 
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different  genus  altogether,  and  what  was  named  by  the  late  excellent 
Dr.  Klein,  of  Tranquebar,  Exacum  Hyssopybhunh  and  is  in  all  probability 
that  which  is  said  to  be  oflen  confounded  with  the  trae  asclepias  giganUOt 
in  tiie  upper  provinces  of  India,  and  tliere  called  JkauL*  I  have  said* 
that  the  dried  miikj  juiee  of  the  Mobptsi  ffgmtea'ym  considered  in 
.  aCMithern  India  as  powerfully  alterative;  and  late  accounts,  which  I  have 
received  from  that  country,  tend  the  more  to  convince  me  of  it:  I  should 
therefore  venture  a  query,  wlicther,  as  such,  it  might  not  be  tried  in  cancer, 
that  most  intractable  of  all  maladies.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  asclepias 
gigantea,  as  it  appean  in  the  baiaan  of  lower  Indi*,  .it  of  a  pale  colour, 
ai^  hai  a  bitter,  ahd-ioaiewhat  nauaeoua  and  pungent  tiete:  the  nativea 
eonridiurit  as  alterative;  also  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  t^iken  in  decoction  to 
the  quantity  of  t\vo  table-spoonfuls  twice  daily  :  and  Rheede,  in  his  Hortus 
Malabaricus,^  where  the  plant  is  mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  Ericu, 
says,  that  a  decoction  of  its  root  is  given  in  intermittent  fever,  and  in  those 
swdlings  of  the  limbs  whiidi  women  sometivieB  have  after  confinement 
The  poirder  of  the  baik  ni  the  root  of  the  atd^pka  g^aitea,  called  in 
Bengal  maddr  powder,  has  been  highly  extolled  of  late  as  a  valuable  remedy 
in  lues  venerea,  leprosy,  and  cutaneous  diseases  in  general.  Mr.  Playfair, 
in  a  paper  already  mentioned,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Transactions,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  medicines  liitlierto  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
and  it  would  aeeni,  by  an  excellent  papert  on  **  El^kantiada  m  it  appeay 
m  EBmbtttoH,**  by  lir.  Robinson,  that.he  also  bears  witness  to  its  poweifiil 
efiecte  as  a  deolMtruent  and  sudorific,  in  almost  all  outaneous  enqitiohs; 
the  dose  of  this  powder  is  from  three  grains  to  ten. 

Dr.  Good,  in  his  Study  of  Medicine,^  notices  two  other  species  of  Ele- 
phantiasis :  one  common  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  termed  Elephantiasis 
Itaticaf  the  other  as  occurring  occasionally  in  Spain,  which  he  calls  Eie- 
phandamjblmieimsi  bm^  as  I  have  alieafyobeccved,  rejecting  ICr.Bobin- 


*  In  the  Hortiu  fiengalenus,  published  by  Dr.  Carey,  from  Dr.  Roxburgh's  MS.,  AJsand  a 
w  Ibe  AMf  SUM  «raseI|piM  giguMk 

ScP  IIurtiiH  Malabariciis,  part  !i.  p:igc  55.  ^ 
X  See  Medico  Chirurgical  Tranuctions,  voL  x.  See  alto  Dr.  James  Johnilaa's  molt  vNlmiUs 
wvfk  411  tfw  nfliMim  of  tnpiiSRl  rllniilwi,  filgp  iMK 
f  8eeiHnlc,«DLB.pig  e856i. 
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S0D*s  Elephantiasis  TulKradata,  and  Elephantiasis  Anaisthetos,  I  consider 
them  as  the  same  disease  in  every  instance,  only  difiering  a  little  in  the 
symptoms  in  diflbrent  babita,  owing  to  age,  mode  of  fiving,  peculiar  ilate 
of  the  body,  &c. 

Tbe  ^pearances  of  the  body  on  dissection  do  not  tlirow  much  light  on 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mala<ly,  further  than  that  I  have  observed  in  such 
cases  the  heart  to  be  usually  sraall,  and  the  arterial  system  altogether 
shrunk  and  collapsed:  the  liver  I  have  in  one  or  two  instances  found 
indurated,  and  tiie  gall  bladder  fat  ibe  most  part  distended  with  viadd  and 
vny  dark  coloured  bilej  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  had,  genetaQy 
speakings  an  unusually  pale  and  wasted  appearance ;  the  bonei^  when  laid 
bare,  were  dry  and  brittle;  the  testicles,  in  one  or  two  instances,  were 
almost  entirely  obliterated ;  and,  on  opening  the  head,  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  there  was  a  more  than  ordinary  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 

Besides  the  Lepra  Arabum,  there  are  several  other  cutaneous  or  leprous 
disorders  but  too  coMunon  in  Indfau  The  Lepm  GnBcorum  is  mudi  ksa 
iVeqiient,  however,  than  that  which  we  have  made  the  subject  of  this  paper : 
the  Hindus  of  Lower  India  term  it  Venkustam,  also  Shct'utrn/  cuday 
mayghum,  Ironi  a  notion  that  it  is  occasioned  ))y  the  bite  of  a  small  red 
reptile  with  numerous  legs  ^  it  is  often  to  be  seen  m  the  Malay  countries, 
and  there  has  the  name  of  After  BnnnMb,  or  scaly  cHsease. 

The  SkpkUt  or  Baitodoesle^  I  have  alreaity  had  occasion  to  mention. 

The  Leuce  of  the  Greeks  (A.i/>c>;)  is  the  VaUiOf  hitiam  of  the  Tamools, 
and  the  white  Baras  or  Deres  Abez  of  the  Arabians ;  in  DukhM  it  is  Sufaid 
fchdre  ;  and  in  Tcllinghoo,  Telia  k^istam.  Haly  Abbas  has  exactly  described 
this  affection  in  his  2'heoria  (cap.  xvL  lib.  8).  It  is  but  a  trifling  evil 
compared  with  the  Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks;  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  called  fort^  much  attrition  amongst  modem  medical  writers.  Cdsus* 
has  placed  it  under  die  aame  head  with  jU^phot  and  Jfelsi^  considering  the. 
three  aflbctions  as  different  species  of  vitiligo :  though  certainly  the  JjOice 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  tlic  other  two,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  slight  and  innocent  desquamations  of  the  scarf  skin  ;  the  one  called 
alphost  from  its  white  colour,  tlie  second  melaSf  frdm  its  black.    Tlie  first  of 


•  Vid«Cclni%lib.T.cip.si»ii. 
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Uiese  two  is  the  Valia^  Teaftnble  of  the  Taiuools ;  the  Aldzah  or  H'hite 
Beidk  of  die  AiMan,  and  tbe  Stffiiid  Sdm  of  tlie  MufaaminedaiM  cf  India. 
The  laH^  the  meku,  is  the  Com  Ti^mik  of  the  TaoooK  the  Kola  9am  of 
die  MnlMunmediUis  of  India,  and  the  black  BMk  of  the  Afabians. 

What  are  called  Albinos,  or  white  Indians,  are  often  met  with  in  the  more 
inland  tracts  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  no  place  here  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  singular  affection  which  distinguishes  those  miserable  beings.  M.  Blu- 
menbach,  of  Gottingen,  M.  Ruzzi,  a  surgeon  of  Milan,  and  Saussure,  in  his 
«  Voyages  dana  lea  Alpe^'*  have  given  as  much  eniioos  inftnnatioD 
ragarding  thaoi :  in  Tamool  tibey  are  named  V«h  Fmdoo  ;  in  Tdlinghoob 
Telia  Pandoo  ;  and  by  the  Muhammadana  of  Lower  India,  Gora  16/ce.  Their 
colour  is  that  of  a  dead  European  of  a  very  fair  complexion.  They  are 
almost  blind  till  brought  into  some  dark  or  shady  place,  so  painfully  sus- 
ceptible are  they  of  the  common  light  of  day.  Their  constitutions  are 
oliWMljr  delicate }  they  are  for  the  aaoit  part  tindd  and  irreifllute}  and 
are  addom  Imown  to  live  .Ut  aa  advanced  aga:  tlie  ftmalea  racelj bear 
driUrai }  but,  when  th^  do^  their  offifping  iaof  tlie  oatnral  cokmr  of  the 
tribe  to  vhich  they  bdong. 
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Cbaractkr  with  Correctness:  contained  in  Ninely-tuo  Rules  and  Ex- 
amples. 2o  xchich  are  prefijced.  Some  Observations  ox  the  Chjnmx 
fVuiT/jfo.    Jii/  JoHif  Francis  Davis^  £sQ.t  M,R,A.Sn  FJLS.,  ^c. 

Read  June  18, 18S5. 

ON  Ttts  cmNkn  wmtrmo. 

The  grapliic  beauty  of  a  wxitten  language  which  approaches  so  near  to 
the  hieroglyphic  as  the  Chinese,  where  many  of  the  cluiractcrs  are  intended 
as  pictures  of  the  idea  to  be  conveyed,  where  the  variety  of  the  h'nCs,  or 
strokes,  is  so  great,  and  their  combinations  are  so  numerous,  must  be  allowed 
at  once  to  aceed,  and  to  be  mora  diffietilt  of  attainment  than,  that  of  the 
a^babetic  writing  of  Europe.  The  number  of  the  snnple  dharactec^  or 
elements,  of  which  all  the  compounds  of  the  language  are  formed,  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  any  one  alphabet ;  but,  when  compounded,  their  relatl^'e 
juxta-position  and  arrangement,  the  shortening  of  some  strokes  and  the 
lengtliening  of  others,  is  of  course  subject  to  some  general  rules  ;  which, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  must  be  more  numerous  and  com- 
plicated, than  tbe  mere  joining  together  of  our  European  letten.  The 
advantage  of  nmplicity  (and  a  very  great  advantage  it  ia)  eonatitatea  the 
chief  merit  of  alphabetic  writing;  that  of  variety  and  graphic  beauty  may 
fairly  be  claimed  by  the  Chinese. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  two  forms,  under  which  the 
character  generally  appears :  of  these,  the  Sung  pan,*  in  which  books  are 
coumonly  prioled,  being  atiffaiid  Inel^nt,  lays  daim  only  to  ootrectneaas 
the  other,  ma.  the  Keae  aAoo^t  in  which  all  p^iera  of  ooaaequence  ara 
written,  and  which  occasionally  ia  abo  used  in  prints  comlnnes  both  cor* 
rectneaa  and  beauty  jt  it  ia  at  once  the  moat  elegant^  the  moat  uaefii],  and 


•  Sec  Vhxu-  IV,  No.  /.  t  'V,  No.  //. 

^  There  are  several  other  i'orvat,  and  among  the  rest  tiie  seal  character,  which  ia  aomewhat 
iBdogous  to  oar  Uacfc  Ictiwi  iBd  whicli  Miy  Inrdl J  em  nied^  doM  aot 
Aodi  Enrapent. 
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the  most  studied  form  of  the  Chinese  character.  To  attain  skill  in  writing 
it,  is  more  or  less  the  aim  of  every  educated  Chinese  ;  and  to  impart  that 
skill,  is  the  object  of  the  work,  whose  rules  I  have  translated,  and  given 
its  wm^M,  in  die  fidloitiag  pages. 

Of  the  tivo  |MKiit%  oonectneM  enddegano^  fhe  frit  oafybabMlatdy  re- 
quired of  students,  at  their  public  exenilWtion  ;*  though,  tif  course,  if  the  lattet 
exist,  it  is  held  to  be  an  additional  recommendation.  If  graphic  skill  be  ever 
held  cheap  in  China.t  it  is  only  in  the  possession  of  him  who  can  lay  no 
claim  to  the  higher  attaioments  of  solid  erudition.  It  will  always  procure 
e»  mueh  comidwfetioil  m  it  it  vortii ;  and  diet  it  is  utacdi-ft  great  deal, 
wheD  oombined  with  leamiiig  and  critiad  aceunc^,  is  proved  by  tin 'cave 
with  which  it  is  studied. 

Having  derived  some  advantage,  in  writing  the  character  correctly,  from 
an  observance  of  the  rules  that  follow,  I  concluded  that  they  might  prove 
equally  useful  to  such  Englishmen,  ur  others,  as  studied  the  language,  of 
which  the  written  character  must  be  allowed  to  form  an  important  depart- 
ment It  U  well  known,  that  the  Chinete  tiieiBaalves  write  with  n  hair' 
pencil,  but  partly  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  difikinlt  ifar  fbem  to  ftige 
such  papers,  and  partly  because  it  is  a  readier  method.  '  The  British  W&eitarf. 
at  Canton,  in  their  correspondence  with  the  local  government,  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  their  letters,  &c-  in  the  native  language,  written  witlia  pen, 
on  Eughsh  paper  j  thougii  it  certainly  is  not  possible  with  our  pens  exactly 
to  imitate  the  pencil  strokes  of  the  Chinese ;  yet  by  dint  of  piactiee  mncb 
nuy  be  done  with  ii^  even  in  point  of  neatness  and  beauty :  the  form  of 
the  character,  and  its  proportions,  may  be  most  accurately  preserved ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why,  in  point  of  correctnesib  the  writinig  of 
the  pen  should  not  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  pencil. 

The  rules  and  examples  that  follow  include  every  possible  class  of 
written  character ;  and  indeed,  some  few  of  them  an  little  more  than  mere 
repetitions  of  the  same  general  directionHtiiongh,  as  they  were  made  ibr  the 
instructmn  of  the  CSuneae  Ihemselvei^  I  have  thouf^t  it  right  to  omit  non^ 


•  To  prore  hour  modi  ttnm  h  laid  on  ddi,  the  CUneae  have  •  common  itarj  of  mne  can- 

di<kte,  who  having  written  the  character  for  a  horse,  with  a  horizontal  line  at  tlw  Iwttmn,  instead 
of  with  four  poiatJ,  waa  rejected  aliogetber,  being  told  "  it  waa  inpoaiiblo  ftr  a  bona  to  walk» 
wiOdiit  ka  kga." 
t  SaaChineia  Moid  Mann,  pva  ITS. 


in  iny  translation.  It  may  be  as  well  to  notice,  in  this  place,  two  or  three 
leading  precepts,  which,  as  they  apply  to  the  writing  of  every  character  in 
tiie  1ai^;vage,  are  more  especially  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Fifs^  it  Is  a  rale  bodi  in  printing  end  tiiitin^  that  eadi  diaracter  ahodd 
occupy  about  the  same  apace  In  the  page^  or  be  neariy  of  the  mne  aiee  as 
the  rest,  wliether  it  condst  of  only  one  or  two  strokesy  or  of  a  great 
number. 

Secondly,  it  follows  from  the  above,  that  where  the  strokes  are  few,  they 
nmst  be  diidDBoed  and  enhnged  in  proportion }  and  that  irliere  th^  are 
tnahy,  they  most  be  proportlonably  lUnunidied,  and  mitten  dose  to  one 
another. 

Thirdly,  in  forming  a  character,  it  is  proper  to  commence  at  the  top, 
towards  the  left  hand  ;  thus,  in  writing  T/m,"  it  is  right  to  begin  with  the 
horizontal  stroke  in  the  left  portion,  theo  to  bring  down  the  perpendicular 
across  it,  next  the  left  oblique  stroke,  and  lastly  the  right :  tliis  being  done, 
tile  right  hand  porticm  of  the  duuracter  Is  completed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  remembrance  of  a  few  such  rules  greatly  simpliBes  the  sdbgec^  and, 
joined  to  regular  practice,  renders  tiie  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  portion  of 
skill,  for  every  useful  purpose,  by  no  means  a  difficult  undertaking. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  write,  that  Chinese 
writing,  is  to  be  studied }  without  some  practice  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible 
to  ix  many  dunaders  in  the  memory*  and  no  man  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered to  learn  the  langoagcb  who  does  not  devote  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  this  important  bianch  of  the  subject 

No  reasonable  person,  at  the  present  day,  will  deny  the  necessity  that 
there  is,  for  some  few,  at  least,  of  our  countrj^men  being  possessed  of  a 
competent  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language.  He  who 
ever  carries  his  thoughts  back  to  the  past,  will  allow  how  ill  we  should  have 
fiuod  witiiont  i^  on  many  critical  discussions  with  a  people  of  all  others 
the  most  esttav^gant  in  their  assumptions,  and  the  most  difficult  to  manage} 
and  be  who  can  look  beyond  the  present  day  to  the  ftiture,  may  not  only 
foresee  (as  long  as  our  government  neglects  to  make  some  sort  of  provision 
against  such  contingencies)  the  possibility  of  discussions  still  more  embar- 
rassing, and  more  difficult,  than  have  ever  yet  occurred  at  Canton  ;  but 


•  See  PlMe  IV,  No.  hi. 
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when  he  takes  into  consideration  the  extension  of  our  Indian  frontier  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  may  cafily  anticipate  the  chance  of  our  being, 
some  day,  unavoidahly  placed,  with  respect  tQ  tlie  Chinese  empire,  in  rela- 
tioiii  of  a  ftr  more  weighty  and  inpoEtuilinatnnt.thaii  sach  tw  aie  amply 
oommerdaL   

The  Chinese,  themselves,  are  cunning  emwgiiito.lmow,  tliat  <'  knowledge 
is  power  j'*  and,  though  they  have,  of  late  years,  gradually  relaxed  in  their 
vigilance,  and  may  at  length  be  considered  to  have  relinquished  the  point,* 
the  jealousy  with  w  hich  they,  not  very  long  ago,  regarded  the  attainment  of 
their  language  by  Europeans,  su£Bctently  shewed  the  importance  that  they 
attached  to  it,  and  the  oonseqiieneeB  that  tfu^  forehoded,  from  audi  know- 
ledge to  their  selfish  interestk 

Every  step  that  renders  us  independent  on  native  aid,  in  acquiring  and 
making  use  of  the  language,  may  be  considered  as  something  gained  :  not 
to  mention,  that  such  aid  is  hardly  procurable  by  tlie  student  in  Europe. 
The  Chinese  might,  at  a  future  period,  revise  and  greatly  increase  the 
penalties  against  waA  of.  their  people,  as  give  Instniction  to  Europeans,  at 
Canton  j  and  the  very  occasioni^  on  which  die  uee  of  tiie  language  was 
most  required,  would  be  those,  on  wUch  the  assistance  of  natives  was  most 
likely  to  be  cut  off.  Besides,  as  experience  has  shewn  that  the  local  govern- 
ment,  notwithstanding  its  pretended  pride  and  indifference,  has  con- 
descended to  employ  spies  upon  our  actions  and  intentions,  these  persons, 
being  necessarily  acquainted,  in  some  measure,  with  our  counsels,  would  be 
die  most  convenient  liwt  it  could  sdect  ibr  the  purpose. 

The  assiduous  labours  of  our  eooutiTnien,  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years  (I,  of  course,  eqpecially  allude  to  the  valuable  dictionaries  of  Dr. 
Morrison),  have  done  nearly  all  that  was  required  towards  this  desirable 
independence  on  native  aid.  Something,  however,  seemed  still  wanting, 
which  might  make  us  acquainted  with  the  general  rules  by  which  the 
Qunese  are  guided,  in  writing  the  great  variety  of  tliefar  characters :  and  the 
otgect  of  the  prssoit  compilatioa,  imperfect  as  iti^  has  been  to  supply,  in 
soBse  measurej^  the  defect* 

Macao,  5th  Jufy,  1884. 


*  It  WM  iotittcd  upao  by  the  Britidi  Tuetarj,  in  the  diicuwioM  of  1814^  und  at  length 
yieidedtadiMi. 
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All  charactew  UK  ampmd  of  Afr  ria  jbUoiriay  jandt  of  «4«okesi  or 

lines,*  m. 

i^ui^   HorizoDtaL 

Skao  •.».........*.....  FcipwaiWiinhr. 

pa    ..................  LeftoUkiiie. 

................  lUght^bliqiie. 

Hooked,  or  bent 
Apoin^or  dot 


TU£  NIK£TY-TWO  BUJUfiS  FOR  WRITING  THE  dUKEAB  CHARACTERS  WITH 

CORR£CTN£SS.t 

I.  The  upper  part  should  cover  in  what  is  below. 

9.  The  horizontal  stroke  below  sbmdd  be  rather  extended,  aa  a  fixuda- 

tion  for  wliat  is  above. 

'  8.  In  these*  the  left-hand  portion  should  be  elevated,  and  the  right 
depreMed. 

4.  In  tfane^  the  lelUiMMl  portkMi  tfMttld  bo  mmU,  tlie  rigfrt  fiill-  and 

extended. 

5.  In  the^,  which  arc  compared  with  sometldag  OMSitdOII  Aftol^  the 
horizontal  stroke  in  the  middle  should  be  long. 

6.  Let  tlie  perpendicular,  in  these,  be  drawn  down  perfectly  straight 
through  the  middie. 

7.  The  aothof  the  fl4  CMneM  key*,  or  ndicali,  dnild  Mt'iie  much 
deflected  nor  short,  in  these. 

8.  Let  the  20th  radical  in  these  be  neither  too  upright  nor  too  long. 

9.  The  horizontal  line  in  these  must  be  short,  the  oblique  long. 

10.  The  horizontal  lines  must  be  long,  the  oblique  short. 

II.  The  horizontal  strokes  short,  the  perpendicular  long,  and  thftoMi^ne 
at  full  length. 

12.  The  horizontal  lines  in  the  75th  radical,  at  tht  lower  part  of  these 
characters,  must  be  long^  the  peipendicnlar  abort,  and  the  two  obttqao 
contracted  into  pointa. 


•  See  Plate  IV,  No.  IV. 

t  For  tbe  Chineie  exnapln,  aee  Plate  IV.  to  XI,  Ibb  1  la  tt. 
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13.  The  transverse  stroke  long,  the  upright  tbmL 

14.  The  transverse  short,  the  upright  long. 

15.  When  there  is  an  horizontal  stroke  at  the  top  and  boltom,  the  upper 
one  AouULbe  abori^  uA  fhe'loww  oM  loayi- 

16.  When  Hben  aii»  .pcip«iidi0«lnr  .liiiM  at  die- left  and  nfgkk,  the  left 
•bould  be  short,  and  tiie  i^t  fidl  and  extended. 

17.  When  there  is  an  oblique  stroke  to  the  letl,  and  a  perpendicular  to 
the  right,  the  former  should  be  contracted,  and  the  latter  brought  down. 

18.  When  there  are  perpendicular  strokes  to  the  left,  and  oblique  ones  to 
the  right,  the  fbmer  ihould  be  short,  end  tlie  latter  fine  and  extended* 

19^  Wbantiieienwaaeeeal  dete^.  their  nMm  atoe  end  porition  thonld 
be  vaiied,  to  prevent  unifbnnitjr. 

€0.  Where  horizontal  strokes  are  repeated,,  they  must  be  ol'  dififerent 
lengths,  like  scales,  or  feathers,  to  prevent  stifhess  of  appearance. 

SI.  Both  sides  being  nearly  equid,  they  most  be  even  at  the  top  and 
bottom. 

99,  Where  «  charactar  Uoonpoanded  of  thwe.  eimple  par«%  i^aced  dd^ 
waya^  the  niddle  one  ahould  be  nainiw  and  npri^t 
Note. — As  every  character  om^t  to  approach,  more  or  less,  tota  equarish 

form,  it  follows,  that  where  the  component  parts  are  placed  sideways,  each 
should  be  narrow  and  long,  as  in  this  example ;  but,  where  they  are  placeil 
one  above  the  other,  each  should  be  broad  and  short,  as  in  the  next 
exarapie. 

99.  The  two  Mparate  parts  muet  be  broad  and  flat,  that  the  whole  nay 
approach  to  a  aquaiieh  Ibfoe. 

84.  Where  a  character  is  composed  of  three,  placed  one  above  the  other, 

let  some  of  the  horizontal  strokes  be  short,  and  some  moderately  long. 

95.  Where  the  left-band  portion  is  small,  it  should  be  even  with  the  top 
of  the  character. 

«&  Where  the  lightJumd  portion  ia  mmU,  it  ahonU  be  even  wiHi  the 

ItllMlflli  flB  •^e— ^BnirTa 

27.  Where  fbor  diaracten  are  repented  tm  Urn  ontiide  of  another,  the 

whole  should  have  a  square  fornn. 

S8.  Where  four  characters  are  repeated  on  tlie  inside  oi^  another,  they 
must  be  written  very  close  together. 

99,  Here  the  long  strokes  should  not  he  boiiioalal,  but  wtritften  with  an 
inclination. 

«  S  « 
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30.  Tiie  long  lines  should  be  hoiinmtal,  and  the  pefpcndicuiar  without 
any  inclination. 

31.  The  oblique  stroke  should  not  be  too  much  elongated. 

SSL  The  long  oblique  in  these  ihoald  be  ne«iljetn%htb  ivitii  a  certain 
appearaooe  of  ttrengtfa;  that  is,  as  if  dvawn  with  s  fim  steady  hand. 

33.  Let  the  hooked  stroke  below  be  sufficiently  bent.  •  . 

34.  Mere  the  bent  stroke  should  indnde,  and,  as  it  were^  embrace  the 
character  at  the  side. 

35.  The  lower  strokes  must  be  placed  centrically  under  those  above. 
S6.  The  booked  strokes  in  the  kft-hai^  portioo  must  be  coatncted. 

'  .97.  The  point  of  tiie  hooked  stroke  shonH  be  directed  tosrards  the 
middle  of  the  four  dots. 

38.  These  should  be  even  at  the  top. 

39.  These  should  be  even  at  the  bottom. 

40.  Where  there  are  many  right  oblique  strokes,  some  must  be  at  full 
length,  and  some  contracted. 

41.  Some  of  the  hooks  in  the  component  parts  must  he  suppressed,  and 
some  indicated. 

4C.  The  hook  in  the  upper  portion  should  be  sl^jhtly,  and  in  the  hmer, 
more  strongly  indicated. 

4'd.  The  hooked  stroke  at  the  top  should  be  contracted,  and  the  one 
below  extended. 

4i.  The  upper  part  of  these  diancters  should  be  hroader  than  the 
under. 

45.  The  under  part  in  these  should  be  broader  than  the  upper. 
4O.  Let  the  left-hand  portion  yield  in  size  to  the  right. 

47.  L«t  the  rii^ht-hand  portion  yield  in  size  to  the  left. 

48.  Let  the  twu  sides  be  large,  and  the  middle  small. 

49.  In  these  the  middle  portion  should  be  fully  written. 

50.  The  middle  portioD  in  these  should  be  smalL 

51.  The  hooked  stroke  in  these  must  be  ben^  and  with  an  appcanmoe  of 
strength,  as  if  drawn  with  a  firm  hand. 

52.  The  bent  stroke  must  be  round  and  flowing. 

53.  The  oblique  stroke  to  the  left  must  not  be  too  thin  and  elongated. 

54.  The  two  left  oblique  strokes  must  not  be  parallel  to  each  other. 

55.  When  there  are  three  oUique  strokes  tegether,  let  the  top  of  each 
proceed  fiom  the  middle  of  the  one  insmediatdy  above  it. 
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50.  In  writing  the  contracted  form  of  the  85th  radical*  the  lowest  dot 
should  be  drawn  up  in  a  point  towards  the  highest 

57.  The  SSth  ndkal  in  tfaeie  chancters  must  be  upright,  and  placed 
immediatriy  under  what  is  alMnre. 

58.  The  Md  ndical  in  time  mmt  be  creot^  aod  tluB  peipendieular  atn^e 
in  a  line  with  the  perpendicular  stroke  lielow. 

59.  Where  characters  consist  of  a  great  number  of  snnll  uneven  pertSt 
care  must  be  taken  lest  they  become  confused. 

Go.  Where  the  strokes  are  thickly  placed,  more  care  is  required  in 
writing  them. 

61.  The  descending  etroke  must  be  thidc  at  tojs  sud  ditniirish  towardi 

the  bottom. 

62.  The  descending  stroke  should  be  of  nearly  equal  thickness  throughout. 

65.  Though  the  lines  of  these  be  inclined,  *'  the  heart  of  each  character 
must  be  centrical." 

64.  The  lines  should  all  be  straight  and  strong. 
6s.  The  body  of  these  characters  should  be  of  a  long  shape*  and  the 
strokes  rather  slender. 

66.  These  should  be  of  a  dwarfish  diapei  and  the  Strokes  rather  thick* 
partly  because  there  are  few  of  them. 

67.  The  oblique  strokes  which  cover  in  what  is  below  must  balance 
each  other. 

68  The  Ibregoing  rule  also  applies  when  they  are  in  the  middle  c£  the 
character. 

69.  Though  the  lines  in  these  should  be  thick,  let  them  not  be  clumsy. 

70.  Though  in  these  the  strokes  should  be  rather  Utag,  let  them  not  be 

meagre. 

71 '  Where  there  are  but  few  of  them,  the  lines  should  be  thick. 
72.  Where  there  are  many  strokes*  let  them  be  small*  and  equally 
blended. 

7&   Where  '  the  same  character  is  thrice  repeated  in  a  compound*  each 

must  be  nearly  of  a  size  with  the  rest 

74.  Where  the  strokes,  from  their  number  and  form*  are  involved*  care 
must  be  taken  lest  they  become  confused. 

75.  The  horizontal  line  below  must  meet,  and  be  earned  a  little  beyond, 
the  descending  stroke  to  die  li^t. 

76.  Let  the  hook  behiw  be  atroi^y  indicated. 
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77.  When  a  character  is  compounded  with  the  l&id  radical,  the  upper 
part  of  it  ahould  b»  wrhfam  laiyr  thaiiih>  kmm» 

78.  Where  the  oUiqiie  itMihM  tie  ihor^  mul  die  horiaeolal  loii|^  the 
ohlique  stroke  on  the  right  must  be  contracted. 

79.  In  theie^  letthe  upqghtUnei  totheleft  beiiboit  thoae  to  the  right 
long. 

80.  Let  the  perpendicuhu  stroke  to  the  lett  of  these  be  extended  a  little 
beyond  the  others. 

81.  The  hook  m  the  upper  part  of  theea  ihouldbe  tiini«cl.iimraali.  . 
8S.  Theie  dnracten  raqnira  doll  and  care  in  writing  them. 

83.  Ezani{rfaa  ibr  writing  iuch:Characlea.  as  are  compoimded  of.  the  ^th 
radical. 

84.  Examples  ol'  sucii  as  have  the  IdSd  radical  on  the  right. 
S6,  Examples  of  such  as  have  the  170th  radical  on  the  lett. 

86  to  9ft.  Eumplei  of  dnncteri  oonpoimded  wilhvaiciuazidia 
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XX.  AvAveomrt  of  Gsur,  PMtatJor,  Am  Hnmv  Mmdal^  Jhmd  m 
Mm.       JtfkAMi  Jjam  Toih  M,FLAA 

Read  June  18,  ISSff. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Society  faosimile  engravings  of  two 
medals,  which  fill  w  cliasm  in  the  Ntimismatic  aeries  of  the  Greek  Kings 
of  Bsctria,  wt.  AroLLODOTUS  and  Memander. 

BASIAEnZ  xhlUFOS  AnOAAOAOTOT 

is  the  epigraphe  of  the  medal  of  AnUiiODOTOt*  The  figure  is  very  properly 
that  of  Apolhv  armed  with  a  dart  or  'spear  inverted,  in  the  kft  hand; 
denoting  clemency  after  victory.  Toward!  his  right  hand,  u  a  monQgram, 
indicating  the  dat^  which  wotddaf^pcar  to  be  the  JBactrian  era,  coaqposed 
of  the  letters  OEji. 

On  the  reverse,  is  a  tigiirc  which  appears  to  represent  a  portable  sacrificial 
tripod,r  or  altar,  having  around  it  an  inscription  in  the  ancient  Zend,  or 
Pehhvi  chancter»  as  in  the  Sassanianmedala  of  Sapor,  and  die  insci^rtioasf 
of  Nabchit  Rustam,  and  Kermanaha. 

The  other  medal  is  of  a  name  better  Icnown  to  Instory— Memanser. 
It  bears  the  efl^giea  of  the  prince  the  head  coveted  with  a  befanet }  the 
epigraphe^ 

BA2IAEn2    NANiiPOr. 

Though  the  two  first  letters  of  Menander  are  wanting,  not  a  doubt  can 

exist  of  its  being  his  coin.  I  will  leave  to  others  to  conjecture  what  were 
the  letters,  now  indistinct,  wliich  filled  up  the  space  between  JBatileGt  and 
Moiandrou. 

The  reverse  bears  a  winged  figure,!  having  a  palm  branch  in  the  left 
hand,  and  hi  dke  right  nwrttdi.  ArounS  b  die  same  Zend  dunacler,  as  in 
tiiat  of  ApoUodotu^  and  the  mooognMut  composed  of  two  kttenb  lA. 


*  See  De  Sacj.   Mtooircs  *ur  direnet  Allliq|Uiirt»  Jsia  Vtm» 
t  Thif  wioged  ^gura  it  Victory. — N. 
I  WcMStflliawMit. 
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'{"he  Zend  characters,  common  to  both  these  medals*  tflbrd  a  proof,  which 
may  be  conndered  as  dfldsive,  ifaat  botb  these  j^noes  held  Bictria,  or 
Balk'h,  as  tihe  seat  of  en^iie  i  for,  though  the  disooveiy  of  these  coins 

gives  validity  to  the  reported  extent  of  conquest  of  these  princes,  yet,  had 
they  held  the  seat  of  govemroent  within  the  Indus,  they  would  have  adopted 
the  ancient  Ndgari  character  on  the  reverse,  not  that  of  Parthia. 

I  shall  now  state  how,  and  where  I  found  these  coins,  and  describe  the 
method  I  adopted  in  my  search,  which,  if  persevered  in  by  others,  may 
lead,  to  more  discoveries  of  diis  taaturb  For  the  last  twdve  years  of  my 
residence  in  India  (amongst  liahrattas  and  Riyputs),  the  collecting  of 
coins,  as  an  auxiliary  to  history,  was  one  of  tny  pursuits :  and  in  the  rainy 
season  I  had  a  person  employed  at  Mat'hurd  and  other  old  cities,  to  collect 
all  that  were  broiiglit  to  light  by  the  action  of  the  water,  while  tearing  up 
old  foundatious,  and  levelling  mouldering  walls.  In  this  manner,  I  accu- 
mulated about  90,1X0  coins,  of  all  denominations ;  among  which,  there  may 
not  be  above'  100  cslculated  to  excite  intares^  and  perhi^  not  above 
one>third  of  that  number  to  be  conndered  of  value:  but,  among  them,  there 
is  an  Apollodotus  and  a  Menandeb,  besides  some  rare  medals  of  a 
Parthian  dynasty,  probably  yet  unknown  to  history. 

By  the  acquisition  of  this  coin  of  Apollodotus,  I  made  a  double  dis- 
covery, namely,  of  the  coin  itself,  and  of  an  ancient  capital  city. 

Convening  inth  the  principal  disciple  of  a  cdebrated  Jam  priest  of 
Gwalior,  about  andent  cities,  he  rdated  to  me  an  anecdote  of  a  poor  man, 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  having  discovered,  amidst  the  few  fragments 
left  of  Surapura,  on  the  Yamuna,  a  bit  of  (what  he  deemed)  glass  :  shewing 
it  to  a  silversmitl),  he  sold  it  for  one  rupee ;  the  purchaser  carried  his  prize 
to  Agra,  and  sold  it  for  5,000,  lor  it  was  a  diamond.  The  finder  naturally 
wished  to  have  a  portion  of  the  profit,  and,  on  reflisal,  vrayhdd  and  slew 
the  ulvefsmith.  The  assassin  was  carried  to  Agra  to  be  tried,  and  thus 
the  name  of  ASn^pimt  became  known  beyond  its  immediate  vidnity.  This 
was  a  suflldent  inducement  to  me  to  dispatch  one  of  my  coin-hunters,  and 
I  was  rewarded  by  Apoixodotus  and  several  Parthian  coins. 

The  remains  of  Surapura  are  close  to  the  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage, 
called  by  us  "  Betaisor,"  on  the  Yamuna^  between  Agra  and  Etawah. 
Traction  teU  us,  that  it  was  an  andent  dty,  and  most  probably  was  founded 
by  SuBA^iwA,  the  grandfiuher  of  CabHirA,  and  omisequently  the  capital  of 
the  Suraseni  of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  which  name  they  very  appro. 
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priately  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Mat^hurd.  Arrian  mentions  two  capital 
cities  oh  tlie  Yatnundt  "  Methoras  and  Clisobaras."  We  easily  recognize  the 
first}  yet,  mudi  as  the  Greeks  disfigured  proper  iiaiiies»  we  ceo  hsrcUy 
twist  tiie  latter  into  Sirapwra,  Amongst  tbe  niins  cf  ancieiit  Matkurdt  I 
obtained  two  other  medals  of  Apollodotus,  one  of  which,  very  indistinct^ 
I  gave  to  Major  Miles,  who^  1  believe^  has  since  presented  it  to  tbe  literaiy 
Society  of  Bombay. 

At  Matliurd,  where  I  obtained  a  few  good  medals,  afler  many  years* 
search,  I  found  Kknammsb. 
.  The  illustrious  naaaes  of  Apoixoootds  and  Mihamdbb,  are  a  sufficient 
tJieme  to  fill  many  pages  of  the  journals  of  the  Society,  and  would  require 
more  daasical  liistoric  knowledge  than  the  nature  of  my  pursuits  and 
occupations  could  afl'ord  me  a  chance  of  acquiring,  in  order  to  illustrate 
their  history.  Nevertheless,  as  I  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  their  copquests,  and  have  not  come  altogether  unprepared  for  the  task, 
I  shall  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  tiie  Society,  In  tbe  attempt  I  am  about 
to  make* 

Had  not  Apollodotus  and  Menamder  deqdsed  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
kingdom  usurped  by  Thcodotns,  I  should  never  have  ventured  west  of 
the  Indus,  in  search  of  the  princes  of  Bactria  ;  but  as  both  of  them  con- 
temned the  Indus  as  the  boundary  of  their  sovereignty,  and  invaded  the 
sons  of  PuRu  in  Smtrdthira,  on  the  Indian  aboie^  and  on  the  Yamimd, 
where  they  left  these  memorials  of  their  conquests,  they  placed  themselves 
within  the  sphere  of  my  pursuits. 

It  was  from  a  passage  in  Ur.  Vincent's  "  Translation  of  the  Periplus  of 
the  Erythroan  Sea,"  that  I  discovered  Apollodotus  appertained  to  the 
Bactrian  dynasty.  Moreover,  Sainte  Croix,  in  his  "  £xameu  Critique  des 
Histniens  d'Aleiandrs^*'  takes  notice*  of  the  conquests  <^  Menander  ; 
from  both  I  had  refbrences  to  other  authorities  whidi  I  had  no  access  to 
in  Induk 

**  Our  author  (Arriant V  says  Dr.  Vincent  **  redeems  his  tnat^  by  the 


•  Page  726. 

t  Supposed  to  have  written  his  book  duziag  tlw  ndjgD  of  AoniiaB.  He  iwidid  St  fiintgui^ 
or  Harooch,  ia  a  commercial  capacitj. 
X  TbeemralliiMtolijDr.Vimsntta  of  •  gatfnfUeat  BBln%  in  Absndar^sdapartmrv 

from  India. 
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prenopvation  of  a  circumstance  which  fell  under  Ua  own  observation,  which 
is,  ilMLcimtt  miktkeQredt  kmti^^  sfMemmier  mud  JptlMotla,  wko 

This  Apollodotus  is  hard  to  discover,  even  by  the  scrutinizing  accuracy 

of  the  learned  Bayer;  but  Menander  he  has  introduced  into  the  catalogue 
of  his  Bactrian  kings,  and  with  a  most  peculiar  distinction,  that  he  had 
extended  liis  sovereignty  down  tlie  Indus,  and  over  the  Delta  of  the 
Ptot&l&ie.t 

BACTRIA. 

On  the  division  of"  liie  provinces,  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  of  the 
euormous  empire  he  so  rapidly  acquired,  those  between  tiie  Caspian  viea 
and  the  ladua  ftroMd  wveral-  oitraBve  SatngiuA  Of  the  vmiunu  autbo- 
rities  who  treat  of  this  pwtition,  none  agree  with  each  other  In  the  nemea 
of  the  governors  to  whom  the  allotments  fUl,  for  tfiey  were  repeatedly 
changed  by  those  wlio  were  the  real  masters  of  those  provinces.  In  that 
portion  of  the  empire  held  by  Antipater,  according  to  Arrian,  Stasanor 
had  Bactria  and  Sogdia  >  Philip  bad  Partliia,  which  included  llyrcania  ; 
and  the  tracts  east  of  Bactriana,  almost  to  the  Indus*  were  held  by  Pitbon : 
while  the  Hindu  prinoeib  Tasiles,  Poni8»  and  Sandrocottus»  exerdsed  theur 
sway  on  each  side^  and  within  the  Indus.  It  is  immaterial  to  notice  the 
fluctuating  alterations  in  this  arrangement,  down  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  and  the  partition  of  Asia  amongst  the  officers  of 
Alexander. 

Tweuty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Sdeucua,  sumamed 
Nicator,  having  iMide  himself  master  of  ^rria,  andessnmed  the  fsgal 
breoght  aU  the  pfie«jneea»  up  te  the  Indus*  under  Stt1^eetioo»  and  noasiMted 

governors.  He  even  designed  reconquering  those  held  by  the  native 
Hindu  princes;  but  troubles  in  the  West,  addetl  to  the  bold  attitude  of 
Sandrocottufl*  at  the  bead  of  600,000  men,  compelled  him  to  enter  into 


*  The  Giedu  have  wigD  pmewed  th«  aicieiit  Dame  of  Baroocb,  if  clasaictllj  written— 
Dhrign-gtcho,  tbe  rendence  of  the  eags  Bki^gu.  The  lite  of  hii  bemioge,  ttadMon  hw  plaoed 
■t  Mme  distance  from  tbe  preient  city. 

t  PeripluB  of  tin  ErTtfarean  wt,  vol.  it.  page  101.   Vinoent'*  NwjgMfap  oTdM  AarioMS. 
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terms  with  bim ;  and,  for  the  price  of  500  elephants,  to  leave  him  an  unr 
disturbed  possesuoQ*  and  even  to  recognize  his  sovereignty. 

The  ttim  foofinoei^  Ant  mcBtiooed,  ummmi  «tticbed  ta  the  Syro- 
JfaeedooMUi  -IdngikMn,  nalil  tfieithird  pnaoe  in  dsMMiit  ftom  4lkeihimdar  ( 

when  Bactria,  from  a  dependency  of  the  Sflleucidee,  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  by  the  revolt  of  Theodotus,  the  governor  from  Antiochus*  Theos, 
while  tliis  monarch  was  engaged  i<i  a  war  with  Ptolemy  Philade^iu*  king 

of  Egypt. 

That  event  occurred  in  the  ^8tht  year  of  the  Sdencidae,  the  first  of  the 
Baetiuui  en*  and  856  years  befbre  Chiiat  This  minor  Oredk  monardijr 
lasted  l9St  yean^  when  it  was  overthrown  by  aaiirupHon  of  the  same  Getic. 
Ji^  or  Scythic  tribea^t  which  destroyed  Cyras  and  bis  host  They  were 
the  people  of  that  country  where  Alexander  was  wonnded§,  and  where  he 
built  the  most  northern  of  his  Alexandrias,  on  the  site  ol'  Cyropolis  ;  a  spot, 
perhaps,  now  answering  to  Kqjend,  on  the  Jaxartes,  which  river  is  the  Sirr, 
or  Sihnn,  of  the  Fenians;  also  called  Anxes  and  Onniites»||  by  tbe  Greek 
fieograpbers;  most  probably  tbe  Arveraa  of  tbe  Hindu  Fknans,  tbe  Silis  of 
the  "  Gsrte  des  marches  d* Alexandre  :"ir  that  word  is  of  Sanscrit  origin, 
implying  a  mountain**  stream,  iirom  having  itsfomitainainvthe  grand  range 

of  the  Ilimdlaya. 

It  is  scarcely  feasible  to  assign  precise  limits  to  the  Bactriau  kingdom, 
for  Badlia  ibidf  was  soon  overrixpt}  and  what  might  be  tenned  tiie 
•Baetrian  kingdom  at  tfie  period  <^tbe  vendt^  eompnbended  Sogdta  as  vdl 

as  the  province  of  Bactria,  which  had  the  Oxus,  or  Jihiin,tt  as  its  northern 
boundaiy.  The  kingdom  of  Theodotus,  therefore,  included  all  Trans* 
oxiana,  or  the  Do-ab  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  or  Mawer-ul-Nehr  of  tlie 
Persians }  and  to  tlie  south,  the  Parapamisan  range.  To  the  west  it  was 
kept  in  check  by  its  alternate  rival  and  ally,  the  Arsacids  of  Parthia; 


*  Ane.  Unir.  H'vtL,  vol.  in.  page  MS. 
t  HiftMHi  RfgDi  Giaeanim  Baetnmi^  psge  88.  Bi^* 
X  The  Asi,  or  Aspil,  Ae  Todwd,  nd  Gfltic  Sica. 
j  Arnaa,  diap.  iiL 

0  Aiiiiii,  book  ffl,  ^aotinif  AftaobolBS. 

%  St.  Croix.- 

**  SUtit  a  BoontaiD  atreun ;  from  SU^  a  lodu  Hence  SmIii  the  penonlfied  appellation  of 
HmiAdi  eiMMoMli^Uidn^ter.oiieorAe  nanee  of  the  river  goddess,  Gangl. 
tt  Oat  ofdM  fifeit  oTFlndlM^  aeoording  to  Meivo  Pal«>— A«  MarKb>f$  BiHim. 
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but  to  the  east  its  frontier  cannot  be  fixed,  tor  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether 
PiTHON  declared  himself  independent,  or  whetlier  Hie  provinces  he  held 
gradually  meiged  into  Bactria :  the  latter  ii probable;  irfaUe diere  are  diw 
cumatances  which  render  the  other  opinion  plausible ;  so  that  we  should  not 
allot  to  Bactria  all  the  medals  of  Greek  princes  we  may  discover  in  the 
highlands  of  Central  Asia.  Six  kings  are  quite  enough  for  the  IQ"^  years 
that  dynasty  endured ;  but,  on  these  points,  the  dates  contained  iu  the 
monograms  must  be  consulted. 

It  ia  probable  that  the  Oreeika  took  tiie  word  BaUra,  wUch  was  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  tin  comitrft  from  BelPA  ;  they  alao  called  itia  town 
Zariaspa,*  probably  signifying,  in  the  original  language,  a  settlement  of  the 
Asii,  a  Scythic  tribe.t  of  an  extensive  Sc\  tliic  race.  For  .^spi,  Axpasiee, 
the  AsTfOt  or  Hai/a,  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  liave  perhajis  the  same  deriva- 
tion. Aswa  is  a  very  common  termination  of  the  names  of  tlie  early  Hindu 
princes,  especially  those  of  the  lunar  lin^  one  of  whom,  prior  to  the 
MaluMdrata,  is  stated,  in  the  genealngy  of  the  Porftu^  to  have  erected  e 
sovereignty  near  the  Indus,  built  its  andent  capital  Ckm^bmgara,  and  to 
have  left  a  numerous  progeny.  His  name  was  Bdjdswa  ;  and  of  his  issue 
was  the  celebrated  Draupadi,  who  became  the  wife,  in  common,  of  the  five 
Pandu  brothers.  This  savours  strongly  of  the  Scythic,  and  is  entirely 
repugnant  to  existing  Hindu  manners.  Doubtless,  at  that  period  the  simi^ 
larity  waa  greats  or  it  might  be  more  just  tosurmiae^  that  tiiediifarence  of 
many  of  the  races  between  die  east  and  west  of  the  Indus,  waa  originally 
slight. 

Bnlk'Ii,  or  Bactria,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  and  was  the  residence  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.  As  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  it  was  distinguished  by  tlie  title 
of  Jm-ul  Betadt  **  the  modier  of  towns."  This  ancient  metropoln  Is  now 
reduced  to  insignificance.  Its  ruins  still  cover  a  great  extent,  and  are 
surrounded  widi  -a  wall :  but  only  one  ctuner  is  inhabited. 


*  Ptoiliaiw  fiom  5e^,  a  city,  and  the  taoe        or  Aaw*. 

t  Ati,  is  a  sword ;  'Anna,  Atpa,  a  hone,  in  Saiucrit  and  Pernm;  what  aoic  pnipv  BMIM  ftr 
Scythic  warlike  tribes,  almost  a!l  liorscmcn  ?  Most  probably  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  word* 
originated  the  term  Atia,  not  troni  die  wife  of  Prometheus,  as  Diodorus  aaaerts,  though  Iia,  a 
goddcM,  migfataiNd  acUn.  11m  ScjtUe  tiib^  wUdi  bradfld  Scandiiiavia,  ww 
die  prior  iahaliituta  ndv  die  nsme  Aj. 
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The  country  of  Bactria  has  always  been  extolled,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  travellers,  as  highly  fertile*  and  productive^  and,  to  its  natural 
riches,  is  properly  ascribed  the  power  which  the  revolted  princes  so  rapidly 
aoqutrad.. 

Thftt  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  CeboU  which  emhnoes  die  provinces  of 
Balk'h  and  Khorassan,  according  to  the  boundaries  assigned  bjr  tiie  best 

authorities,t  with  the  tract  north  of  the  Oxus  to  the  Sirr.t  forming  a  part 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  in  Turkistan^t  constituted  the  kingdom 

of  Theodotus. 

The  more  odebrsted,  and  ftr  more  eztoided  dynas^  of  the  FtodiiMi 
Anaddn^  whidi  first  contributed  to  aggrandise^  and  alienra^ 

Bactrian  power,  MMO  into  eminence  about  the  same  period. 

The  first  Arsaces  was  a  Bactrian  by  birth,  and  with  his  brother  Tiridates 
had  opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Theodotus  ;  but  being  unsuccessful, 
fled  to  the  governor  of  Parthia,ll  by  whom  being  treated  witli  indignity,  he 
rsised  troops,  expelled  hini,  and  fbllowing  the  eximple  of  Theodotus 
declared  hinwelf  independent  Three  years  after  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Uridates*  who  bears  on  his  medals  the  title  of  **  Arsacesf  die 
Great,  King  of  Kings."  That  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  Greeks  of 
Bactria,  we  may  judge  from  the  epithet  his  medals  and  those  of  his  successor 
bear,  of  Pfiilhellenos.  His  friendship  for  the  Greeks  can  only  be  understood 
towards  the  Bactrian  Greeks  j  for  he  had  scarcely  been  two  years  on  the 
throng  vHien  Sdeucus**  CeBhiiau,  having  made  peace  with  the  EJgyptian 
monarch,  left  Syria  widi  a  laige  army  to  recover  Burtfaia;  and  the  **  Great 
King'*  was  obliged  to  fly  to  his  Scythic  brethren,  the  Getic  Sacae  of  die 
Jaxartes ;  till  a  rupture  between  the  brother^  Sdeucus  and  Antiodinib  g&ve 


^  •  «Elle««vaM«,ctpraddlieMiM^CMcptidM«lifM.*'— Ar«iaii,]iv.xl. 

t  See  map  to  Elphinstou's  CUbul. 

{  For  more  minute  bouatoiei,  Stnbo  nay  be  consulted. 

f  Or  rMtaviitaii,  dw  abode  cf  the  TwiiH^  oneardwiMniHiilfonedbj  Stiabo,  as  aidmg 
to  omliua  tibe  Bactrian  kingdom.  In  Tachari  we  find  the  origin  of  the  word  Turk  :  the  Usbeck 
Tulan,  or  Tmki,  are  atili  in  the  old  abode*  of  tbe  Tacbari;  tlie  name  ia  also  found,  by  the 
aiiiwwndT«rtwbbtofisBi,b  IIm  waidalU4MiIc^&r  !)»  Guignet. 

n  Lewit,  Parthian  Empire.  Ancient  authorities  differ  in  the  name  of  this  gofimor  oo  tbe 
part  of  Antiochua  Thooa:  by  OM  he  k  naoied  Agelhodea,  and  bj  another  Fberidea. 

\  See  VaillanL 

*•  LewNk  nMhiaBEafii«kqiHiciiigJiittb,inkxsvi.aBdBli. 
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trim  an  opportunity  to  re-enter  Parthia.  Seleucus,  having  prevailed  over 
his  rival,  resumed  his  Parthian  expedition  ;  but  the  second  Theodotas,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  Bactrian  throne,  formed  a  close  alliaucc  with  liridates, 
■and  sent  him  a  laige  body  of  Bactrian  troops,  by  whoae  t&A.  TIridalM  . 
defefttect  and  made  optiviBb  tfie  A«jrrian  maomAu  lliedvy^  oo  ivliich 
this  battle  was  fought,  became  the  anniversary*  of  the  foundation  of  Partlriaii 
liberty.  This  alliancet  scalc()  the  independence  of  both  states;  and,  to 
this  opportune  succour,  afforded  by  Tiieoilotus,  we  may  ascribe  the  epithet 
we  have  mentioned,  as  freely  retained  by  the  successive  Arsacidee,  from  a 
gratefhl  nooUat^n. 

It  is  somewhat  aingidart  that,  while  llieie  is  an  aboadanoe  of  medals  ef 
tiie  first  Arsacido?,  we  should  have  so  few  of  the  Bactrian  prinoai^  and  none 
of  the  founders}  and  that  of  two  so  conspicuous,  as  ArOLtODOToa  and 
Mexander,  those  under  our  consideration,  the  only  memorials  of  them 
should  have  been  found  upon  the  Yamitndt  which  is  a  decided  proof  of  the 
extent  of  their  conquests,  and  influence. 

The  names  of  nitie  prinosa  have  been,  by  varioos  authoritiesi  bnwght 
fonrardq,  as  appertaining  to  Bactria$  but  not  only  it  the  <wd«  of  tlieir 
socoession  liable  to  doubt,  but  some  arc  asserted,  by  good  authority,  never 
to  Ittve  reigned  in  Bactria  at  all,  but  to  have  belonged  to  a  collateral 
dynasty,  within  the  Indus }  and  of  these*  fiayer  pronounces  Apollodotus 
to  be  one. 

To  illustrate  the  subject,  I  siuil  hen  insert  his  catalogue  of  princes 
1.  Tbeodotas  I. 
S.  Theodotus  IL 

S.  Euthydcmus. 

4.  Menandcr ;  Rex  lodiie  et  Bactrianse. 

5.  Eucra tides  I. 

6.  Eucratides  II. 
To  these  have  been  added* 

7*  ApoUodotos. 
8.  Demetrius. 
9*  Ueliocles. 


•  Lewis,  Parthian  Empire,  page  14. 

I  Thia  alliaoce  ii  ucribed,  by  the  author  of  the  Anc  Univ.  Uiat.,  ▼ol.  iii.  page  846,  to 
TtosdolM  I,  iMit  CRsaemidy «  ha,  to  hb  dorti^  nni^^ 
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These  three  last  names  were  well  kuown  to  Bayer*  who  has,  however, 
r^ected  them  (for  reasons  which  he  assigas)  as  kings  of  Bactria.  tieliocles, 
it  is  tnm,  he  doM  ndt  ne«te  tijr  qmiq  diniiictly,  perhaps  as  some  ground 
earted  Sat  bdieviiig  that  Dcowlnitt  and  Helioclee  were  the  flame  penon. 

The  Chevalier  Sestini,  in  his  vwk  en  Coins*  introduces  Apolloootds 
between  Euthydemus  and  Mbnandbb,  and  Heliocles  after  the  latter.  He 
givefl  a  medal  of  the  latter  prince,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Mionnetjt  where  also  a  medal  of  Euthydemus  is  engraved. 

Another  valuable  acquisition  to  the  very  few  existing  medals  of  these 
piineei  haa  been  is  that  of  Denetriu*  jthe  eaa  of  EathTdemn^  dMcribed  in 
a  tceatne  entitled  <*SappKnMnt  k  b  anite  dea  IttdaiUes  dea  Boia  de  la 
Bactriane.":t  Both  father  and  son  have  the  8Mne  tjpe  on  the  revene,  via. 
Hercules  with  the  club  and  the  lion's  skin. 

The  ancient  authorities  on.  the  succession  of  these  princes  arc  so  little 
satisfactory,  that  the  writers,  who  have  followed  them,  have  come  to  very 
diftmot  coaduaioa^  not  only  in  the  order  of  aacBeflrion,  but  in  the  idatioiw. 
ahip  of  tfaooe  princea.  Thiu^  000$  makea  Buthydemufl  the  farodier  of 
Theodotus,  whole  aoeptte  be  usurped ;  while  another,||  qnolillg  Folybiu^ 
calls  him  a  nobleman  of  Bactria.  But  this  is  of  little  importance }  Dem^ 
trius  was  the  son  of  Euthydemus,  and,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  secured  the  crown  of  Bactria  to  his  father,  against  any 
further  attempt  Stom  Syria.  A  more  important  question  is»  whether  Deme- 
trius ever  reigned  in  Bactria.  Itiicflftlia,  hedid  not  aneeeedfabftther, 
and  Ihe  mgority  of  npiiiiMs  ia  againat  that  point*  thoo^  the  ooaq^fava  of 
tiie  Ancient  Universal  History  say,  "  MBHANiNBt  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Euthydemus,  in  whose  name  he  had  governed, 
that  prince  being  very  young,  at  his  father's  death."    They  further  say. 


*  Claitet  Gin^ralM  G^ognphiie  Niimiiimaticr,  by  tbe.Cbevalier  Settiai,  wii»  wm  land  enough 
to  pnant  it  to  ow  «t  HoNooe. 

f  UeicdptiaB  de  M^daillct  Antiquet.  It  oonuins  the  deKription  «C,lha  mig  two  Bactrlon 
medal*  yet  found,  Eutfaydenuit  sad  EucntidM,  beeidei  Hdiodo^  of  **aa.«MMaiB  apgdk''^ 
Vol.  V.  page  704. 

X  Thh  was obligiii^ gl»«a to ne by  dit ChuBK f?i»M,  batlkm*  atl hon h fataMMo 

M  to  meet  with  the  account  of  thoN  prior  M  DometriM!,  bj  A*  wms  aatlHir.  Tlw  flOfflonNOt 
is  printed  at  St.  Peter^urgh. 
i  Aae,  Umt.  HiK,  Hfaawyrf B>Diifc«  <ol.ffl.  foge  8i6. 
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*'  that  he  addeil  to  the  empire,  and  left  Bactria,  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
to  his  son  Eucratides."*  Bayer  combats  this  opinion,  which  was  held  by 
J.  ValluB  and  otben ;  and  aajB*  **  I  ahall  prove  firam  Strabo  wd  fintaidi, 
that  Demetrius,  son  of  Eutfaydonus,  nddier  succeeded  Menaitoer,  nor  was- 
king  oi  Bactria :"  t  and  he  seems  to  be  supported  in  this  notion  by  other&t 

The  time,  allotted  by  Bayer  to  the  reign  of  Eucratides  I ,  is  sufficiently 
long  to  admit  of  an  additional  prince,  being  thirty-five  years  from  liis  assum- 
ing the  governmeoL  It  is  here  that  Uehocles  has  iiis  place  a^isigned  by 
Seatinis  and  hence  llie  idmti^  oonjeetnred  of  tiiis  prince  and  Demetrius. 
The  reaacm  given  of  his  unfitneasS  to  incoeed  his  fttber  EuthTdemns,  as 
bang  too  youn^  fiills  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  considered  that  lie  was  old 
enough  to  form  a  treaty  with  Antiocluis. 

The  author  of  the  description  of  tlie  medal  of  Demetrius,!!  quotinir  Strabo, 
says  that,  along  with  Menandek,  he  had  conquered  even  to  the  Hypanis, 
and  that  he  founded  a  city,  called  after  his  father,  Euthydcmia,  near  the  In- 
dus. Respecting  the  extent  of  the  conquests,  as  far  as  the  Hypani%  a  veiy 
judidous  note  i^ppended  to  the  French  translation  of  Strabo  may  be  referred 
to*T  Bayer  has  also  commented  on  this  passage  of  Strabo,  and  it  will  enable 
us  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  medal  of  Menander.  The 
passage  in  question  is  as  follows:**  "  Some  of  these  princes  subjugated  more 
nations  even*  than  Alexander,  especially  Mxmander,  who,  having  passed  the 
Hypanis,  tt  advanced  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the  Isamm ;  but  if  it  was  to 
him  that  the  Gredca  were  chiefly  indd>ted  for  their  cooquestib  the  obligation 
was  in  part  due  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Eutfaydemos,  king  of  the  Bactiians. 
Thus  they  subjugated  the  Patalmie ;  then  spreading  over  the  coast,  they  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Tessarioustus,  andthatof  Segestes.  These  saraeGreeka 
carried  their  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  countries  of  tlie  Syri  Xi  and  Phauni.** 


*  Adc.  Univ.  Hiit.,  vol.  iii.  846. 
t  Hbt.  R^.  Gr.  Bscin,  page  74. 

t  Note  1.  Dein6triaa,leflhd'Eiid9dMm%9a  pandkpoiataioir  Jan^ 

Ac.  Ac.— Strabon,  Mr.  zL  ase*  w. 

§  Anc.  Unhr.  Hut.  « 
I  Suppkment,  page  4  and  6,  qaodng  Sinibok 

t  Page  75. 

•*  Stnbon,  liv.  xi. 

tf  TlieHypliMi%lheailleJge«f  modOTg>B)|wpiy,wiaaf*beJw 

%X  Or  Sunri^  as  Bajer,  more  oearty  ■ppuMdiuliuf  tn  iBtm  at%inal  Zifw,  writes  iu 
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This  passage  would  serve  to  furnish  a  comment  on  what  little  has  been 
handeil  down  to  us  of  the  actions  of  Menander  and  Ai-oi-i.odotus  who 
both  followed  the  same  track  of  conquest  But  if  Apollodotus  belonged 
to  Bactiia  at  all,  he  must  precede  Mt^tAMmB. 

The  dahn,  however,  of  Mxnandbk  to  perticipete  in  die  honours  of 
Indian  aover^g^nlj,  haa  been  questioned*  and  his  career  confined  to  the 
atatea  deprodant  on  the  '*  Mother  of  Cities *  while  the  obscurity  in  which 
tlie  name  of  Apollodotus  was  enveloped,  originated  in  an  error  of  Trogus 
Pompeius,  which  was  adopted  by  Justin  and  Strabo.  These  writers  con- 
found the  king  Apollodotus  with  Apollooouus,  the  historian  of  Bactria. 
The  mistvlce  would  not  have  been  cleared  up^  but  fer  the  incidental  mentioii 
of  AMMULOOores*  hy  Arrian. 

To  the  learned  Bayer  the  merit  must  be  ascribed  of  having  discovered 
and  rectified  this  error.  He  obscrves,+  "  The  preface  of  Trogus  Pompeius, 
where  reference  is  made  to  Eiicratides,  the  Bactrian,  thus  says :  To  India 
aba  are  added  the  exploits  carried  on  by  the  kings  Apollodorvs  and 
Mmirjm^Miu  Johanttea  Valena  ia  oflbnded  with  theee  words,  remarking, 
that  it  ia  a  most  erroneous  passage,  for  AroLUNDpRua  was  not  a  Idi^  of 
tiie  Bactrians,  but  an  historian  who  had  committed  to  writing,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  exploits  of  the  Parthians,  Bactrians,  and  Indians." 

"  Neither  has  Trogus  (he  continues)  handed  down,  nor  do  we  require  it 
to  be  granted,  that  Apollodorus  was  king  of  the  Bactrians  ;  fml  it  is  evident 
ikat  he  was  king  of  India^  or  «ome  other  part;  and  Strabo  distinguishes  the 
Greeic  kinigs  India  fiom  the  Bactrians*  when  he  thus  qieaks  Apouo*  . 
DORUs,  then^fitre,  wAo  terote  the  Paihkn  Hutorift  ntakuig  metUhn  tf  Me 
Greeks  vcho  caused  the  revolt  rf  Bactria  from  the  Sjfrian  kingSt  says,  they  held 
all  the  nations  between  the  flt/daspes  and  Hj/panis  in  subjection,  to  the  mmber 
<lf  nine  ;  and  that  they  had  fix  e  thousand  cities,  of  u-fiich  none  zvas  lesi:  than 
Co$f  in  Merope i"  and,  immediately  aller,  he  brings  forward  the  passage 
already  given,  from  the  Pcriplus,t  "  Even  to  diia  day,  ancient  diadume 
nalui  their  appearaiiee  in  Bamgast,  inscribed  with  Grecian  Umn,  the 
legends  of  thoae  who  rdgned  after  Alexander,  wz.  AjmuMooitw  and 

Menander." 

<*  But  there  must  have  been  another  besides,  eitlier  before  Apollodotus 


'  •  BdklmirBMtfa.     t  HNl..H«f.OnK.lkwt.,Me.  iiiiiLiia|c97.  Bi^w^p^BtT*. 
Vol*  I.  8  U 
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or  after  him,  in  order  tdat  we  may  place  the  commencement  of  the  Indian 
kingdom  equal  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodotus.  Besides,  it  may 
be  ooUectod  fitmi  obtcure  fragment!  of  aiicieiitnillioritiea,  that  ina^ 
kkmiom ame together^  md  eguledftr*ome  Hm  mengOe  Indkm;  nor 
dp  I  doubt  that  the  Siriptolemceus,  or  Siripolemius,  of  Claudius  Ptolemy,* 
was  of  the  number }  for  the  latter  part  of  the  wonl  ia  Greek }  but 
is  the  Indian  Sri." 

Ooe  of  the  best  grounds  tor  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  the  Pui-anas 
hiving  baen  remoddled  at  a  comparativdy  modem  period,  li  the  nwitioii, 
in  tbem,  of  thaae  veiy  Yman  or  Qnde  kkgti  wbik^  at  the  atrae  timc^  it 
proves  diat  each  a  recalling  (oompoeitiDn  we  cMmot  call  it)  took  phoe  at 
a  time,  when  these  events  were  fresh  in  the  memory,  and,  perhapi,  even 
while  some  descendants  of  these  princes  still  existed  Arrian  composed  his 
History  of  the  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  second 
century,  and  he  mentions  those  princes.  Ptolemy  wrote  bis  Geography 
about  the  Hune  period,  and  theanthon^  or  lenovatonb  of  the  Ptonma,  in  the 
bqjitining  of  the  rixth  centniy.  To  odour  this  anaehraniMn,  and  nader  it 
palatable  to  their  votaries,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  wwumed  |  and»  of 
the  dynasties  which  were  to  reit^  in  time  to  come,  these  Yavans,  or 
loniLins,  are  not  only  mentioned,  hut  Balkh  Des,  or  Bactria,  is  sped- 
iically  assigned  to  themj  and,  what  is  a  curious  and  valuable  fact, 
the  predae  number  of  ininces  of  this  dynasty  is  named:— '<  Ar  €^kl 
gmervtiom,  the  Yaaangf  fir  /mm^  Ite  IWrilUa;}  fir  Mrtem,  Mr 


•  b  the  miw  wctlon,  Bujer,  quoting  ftom  PlolMiy  (the  geegnpher)^  «•  lliere  ware  muj 

kings  of  India:  Oztne  of  Tiaslanus  ;  Baithano,  the  seat  of  SiriptolciiioMis  :"  doubtless  Vyayan  $ 
end  Fatten,  on  the  Godiveri  river ;  "  Karoura,  tbe  palace  of  Kerobotheua;  Modoura,  the  palace 
ef  hadion ;  and  Arthottra,  tbe  palace  of  Somu* the  flnt  meet  probably  the  abode  of  the 
Cuni-putrat,  or  torn  qf  Curu ;  die  second,  clearly  Mat'huri,  held  by  the  Pandu  princei,  the 
descendants  nf  Puiu,  wliicb  thry  actually  did  in  Alexander'!  time,  and  for  eight  centuries  before. 
Arthoura,  the  abode  of  Sornus,  may  be  Arore,  on  the  Indue,  the  cn^pttal  of  Sdbif,  also  a  generic 
•ppdiotion  of  the  loae  of  Sdd,  anellMr  efthe  heraee  sTthe  gnat  wv. 
\  Thus  the  Greeks  arc  termed. 

{  The  Scythic  race  of  the  Oxus  ami  Jaxartes;  the  Turshka  and  Tulfac  of  ttie  Hindu; 
Tkdwri.  or  Todiarior  «heOrecin;  «BdlV«llaI«rChsgtldor  TnkJMiiMi.  and  die  Tatar  Ua. 
^jfyjn—  ef  Tocharestan,  the  Sata  tin  ipa  of  the  PurSns,  the  country  of  the  Sacae  or  Sadia?,  the 
MMt  .*  of  which  the  Parthiaot  were,  the  Saoe  of  the  province  of  Aria ;  heoce  tla-  titular  appcUatioo 
af  an  tu  prinoas,  Amtmt  md  ftna  San-dm^,  wUA  IXABfiOa  pcoperiy  piaoea  aboot 
ftoattiH  sf  the  Onei  die  OicekseoBipoMd  At  ««fd  Sqrdds. 
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Gor-md  for  eleven,  the  Maunas  ;i  in  Balich  Dis,  thirteen  gcnmitions  ; 
Pushpamitra  Dumitra,  q/ler  the  descendants  (if  AgrcQt  seven  generations."  I 
^ve  the  passage  as  a  guide  to  lAmif  i  iriuitiher  DmKUm  is  Demetriimi  the 
wn  of  Ettthydennii,  we  hove  nothing  bnt  the  onalogy  of  the  nonie9»  and 
the  introduction  of  Bolich  in  the  aanae  passage^  for  mpport  to  our  coojectwe. 
Agrqjt  the  Hindu  prince,  after  whom,  it  appears,  this  dynasty  of  seven 
princes  reigned,  may  be  the  Ag;prames  of  Quintus  Curtius,  the  Prince  of  the 
Gangarides  and  Prasii,  the  report  of  whose  immense  armies  was  the  barrier 
to  the  further  advance,  beyond  the  Setl^t  of  the  arms  of  Alexander.  With 
every  probabiltty,  we  may  condder  Ae  oooient  dty  of  Aora  « the  midwice 
of  Aggnmei;^  end,  aa  a  proof  of  its  gieatantiquity,  and  at  the  lametinie  as 
throwing  some  new  h'ght  on  another  ialeieatii^  series  of  meddls  of  a 
Parthian  dynasty,  to  which  we  are  strangers,  I  present  drawings  of  a  few 
of  those  medals,  out  of  a  considerable  number,  which  were  discovered  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  found  in  its  ruins  some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  my 

Theveaie  leniains  of  aiMvther        or  Aggaioa,  iifteen  nnlea  to 

east  of  Hansi  Hissar,  of  which  tradition  says,  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  an 
old  capital.  It  would  have  been  precisely  in  the  line  of  march  of  Alexander 
into  India.  This  Aggaroa  is  in  the  tract  termed  Heriana,  the  cradle  of 
the  Agarwdl  race ;  who,  though  now  only  traders,  claim  a  princely  origin. 
Quintus  Curtius  mentions  Aggrames  not  being  of  gentle  blood  ;  nor  is  it 
iflqprobable  that  this  prino^  whose  sons  were  merdMnta»  was  tiie  fermidable 
opponent^  of  whose  power  sadi  «n^ggerated  accoonts  reached  Alexander's 
army,  as  to  cause  them  to  manmir  sgainst  the  king's  fiirtbw  progress  into 
the  plains  of  Hindust'han. 

There  is  very  good  ground  for  believing  that  Apollodotus,  or  Menan  der, 
or  both,  penetrated  beyond  the  altars  of  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the 
the  Hypharis  eX  his  historians^  and  here  I  must  again  refer  to  tin 
quotation,  already  given  from  Straba^ 

Among  the  princes,  wlw  had  carried  tiieir  arms  into  the  interior  of  India, 


*  Gir4mi,  the  loids  oTQur.  tmi,  %  oondietida  of  Jndra,  in  poetled  oonpontioo,  very 
monly  applied  to  a  prince, 
f  Mttuniu,  periiapt  the  M acwona  tribe.  Mill  ibuod  in  Ibe  Saiuiilitni  pgninwile. 
X  Agn^giinw  (town),  In  (lord). 
i  8eepi«»SS,8briimlib.xl. 

«  u  s 
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tlie  geographer  especially  mentions  Menander  and  Demetrius;  and  though 
it  is  not  SMeited  by  bim  that  they  were  contemporary,  it  iB  by  no  means 
improbable.  **  Having  paased  the  Hypanis  (he  laysX  they  advanced  to- 
wards the  east,  even  to  the  ItamuM." 

Several  authors,  and  amongst  them  Bayer,  have  put  a  construction  on 
this  passage  which  entirely  fetters  the  meaning  of  the  original,  this  being 
descriptive  of  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Bactrian  arms.  They  have  corrected 
the  reading,  by  substituting  Jmaus  for  Is<mus.  These  are  Bayer's  com* 
ments  :*  **  They  advanced  as  fiur  as  the  Imaua»  when  are  the  aoitrces  <tf 
the  Ganges  in  order  to  reduce  the  tiacts  which  had  been  in.  the  poaaeadon 
of  Sandrocottus.**  Would  this  be  advancing  from  the  Hyphasis  to  the  east, 
either  in  the  common  sense,  or  according  to  Hindu  geographical  accepta- 
tion of  the  east  country  ?  Tlie  misnomer  bus  been  noticed,  in  a  note  of 
the  French  translation  of  Strabo^t  and  the  opinion  here  expressed  would 
lemove  all  difficulties  if  it  were  admitted  tiiat  *•  L'lsamiiB  seiait  an  fleuve 
nomm£  aujouid'hui  Zemna  ;**  but  this  is  advanced  on  authority  t  in  die 
interpretation  of  which  the  oonunentaton  do  not  coincide.  They  are 
inclined  to  conclude,  from  a  subsequent  passage,§  that  it  is  the  river 
Hydaspes  which  is  meant,  a  construction  that  cannot  be  supported,  as  it 
would  imply  absolute  retrogression,  and  a  westerly,  instead  of  an  easterly, 
movement  from  the  Hyphasis.  The  Yamuna  would  well  answer  our 
purpose}  but  I  know  of  no  authority  which  recognizes  /aaams  as  one  of 
its  many  appellations.  In  the  ancient  dtiea  that  were  on  its  banks»  were 
found  almost  all  the  Greek  and  Parthian  medals  I  obtained.  Wilford  iiad 
conjectured  the  Isamus  to  be  the  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Ganges, 
called  t!ie  Isa,  which  would  so  far  apply,  as  it  pointed  to  an  eastern  progress 
of  the  Greek  arms  j  for,  although  small,  it  had  geographical  importance, 
as  we  leam  from  the  bard  Chand,  being  the  boundary  of  the  Hindu 
idngdoms  of  Dehli  and  Ganoig,  seven  centuries  ago.  •  It  n^ght  be  so  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  and  Menander,  when  the  sons  of  Puru  and  Curu 
reigned,  and  when  **  the  palace  of  Pandion  (Pandu)||  was  at  Madoura 
(Mat'hura)." 

Strabo  proceeds:  "  They  subjugated  tlie  Patalene,  then  spread  over  the 
eoas^  and  ooaquered  the  kingdom  of  Tesaarionstus  and  that  of  Sigestis.'' 


•  Hiit.IUg.Gr.Bact,ptge81.  f  Btab9,amtd»V9,id^tom.it. 

%  MauMit  Gc^f.         I  Simbon,  Uv.  at.         |  Bajer,  quoting  fiwa  FIoImij. 
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This  is  tlie  route  of  conquest  by  which  they  were  made  known  to  the 
author  of  the  Feriplus,  who  has  handed  down  to  posterity  the  names  and 
explfltta  of  ApoLLODonit  aad  Mihardbb.  Their  coins  irere  cuimt  at 
Bnoach  in  the  seootid  centniy,  within  tiie  confines  of  these  conquestik 
according  to  my  interpretation  of  what  follows : 

"  They  subjected  (iStrabo  says)  the  Patalene."  This  tract  was  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  ;  but  more  recent  geography  limits 
it  to  a  much  smaller  extent,*  by  curtailing  the  eastern  boundary.  Fatalene 
is  derived  from  die  Sanscrit  word  PoAf^  the  lower  r^ion:  it  was  con- 
nected with  Mmagara,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Indus,  and  governed  by 
Sambus,  when  Alexander  sailed  down  the  Indus.  It  is  not  Arrian,  the 
historian  of  Alexander,  who  calls  the  capital  of  Sambus  MinagarOy  but 
another  writer  of  that  name,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Periplus.  The 
latter  mentions  it  as  the  capital  of  a  Parthian  dynasty,  in  his  time.  The 
former  gives  the  name  oi  Sindomana  to  the  residence  of  Sambus,  who  wisely 
ivopituited  "  Macedonia's  madman,"  dreading  the  6te  of  the  crucified 
Muaicanu^  and  the  massacre  of  the  Brahmins. 

Captain  Pottinger  very  ingeniously  supposes  Mmagara  to  be  the  ancient 
isolated  capital  of  Sinde,  the  Sogdi  of  Alexander,  so  called  from  Mean- 
naggar,  sigmlying  the  insulated  Bukhar.  This,  however,  is  greatly  too 
high  for  the  Sindonuuui  and  Minagarai  ot  the  two  Arrians,  who  agree  in 
Ae  position ;  thdr  verbal  diftience,  I  thiolc,  may  be  reomiciled.  Some 
light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  that  ancient  period,  and  it  may  be  made 
to  appear  that  the  Jdr^as  of  Cutch  and  CanChi,  occii[>}  ing  the  haunts 
of  Tessariousttis,  lived  but  at  a  short  distance  from  their  ancient  kingdom, 
the  abode  of  Sambu£»  the  friend  of  Alexander,  who  was  in  fact  Uieir 
progenitor. 

When  (eight  centimes  before  Alexander)  Uie  deified  Cnshna  was  shun 
in  SauHMirOt  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  (whom  he  and  tlie  Fsndus  had 
expelled),  and  his  followers  in  the  **  Great  War"  left  India,  a  part  of  them 

settled  in  Zabulesffidn,  and  another  division  in  Snresfhdnt  on  the  Indus. 
Of  the  former  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  here  to  speak ;  and  of  the 


•  Arrian,  how  ever,  make*  it  longer  than  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

f  Inland  un  the  north,  the  dicuict  of  Barugua  (Baroach)  joiiu  to  Siniie,  aati  u  lubject  to  the 
FMaiMWurMiMMtv;  aad  Urn  n»  earn  fton        loinwds  GuMmt  ia  cdled  SwMliaift^ 
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latter  I  shall  only  mention,  that  the  native  annals  state  that  Samba,*  one  of 
Qiilma'h  ions  by  his  favourite  wife  Jambuvati,  was  the  founder  of  the 
5lnul!^«0iiM  dynasty,  on  the  Indus  «nd  tint  their  capital  was  andently 
catted  Sanumagmv,  or  SmiUnmagara^  the  fbrtreas  of  Soma,  or  SanAUf  well 
known  in  the  Jdreja  annals,  at  this  day.  On  its  site  now  stands  Tatta^ 
al?o  called  Dek  il,  properly  D&wal,  or  the  Tenipk  ;  for  there  is  a  cele- 
brateil  temple,  tlie  situation  of  which  corresponds  with  the  abode  of  the 
Hrahmins,  whom  Alexander  massacred  lor  instigating  the  princes  to  oppose 
him. 

This  Mmagan  is  the  Flvtbian  capital  of  the  author  of  the  Mplos.  and  the 

&ndoTnana  of  Arrian ;  and  its  sovereign  was  Sambu  (a  titular  appellation), 
the  Sambus  of  Alexander.  When  the  Jdrgas  sacrificed  the  Hindu  cha- 
racter to  maintain  their  dominion,  and  became  proselytes  to  Isldm,  it 
required  but  the  change  of  a  letter  to  make  these  the  descendants  of  the 
mildest  of  the  gods  of  Hind,  the  oif^ipring  of  the  VetnsM  Jamskeed }  and 
Sam  and  the  exploits  of  Crishna,  the  ApdUo  of  Vr^t  were  lost  in  Jam; 
AbttI  FlMdl  dceeribes  the  Jam  ng  (government),  whidi  nded  on  the  Indus, 
one  branch  of  which  is  now  fixed  in  the  SawdshJra  peninsula ;  their  capital, 
Jamnagar,  They  are  neither  Hitidu,  nor  Mahomedan  ;  while  their  Jareja 
brethren  follow  the  Hindu  manners,  but  are  too  much  degenerated  from 
purity  of  blood,  to  udmit  of  its  mixing  with  that  of  the  princes  of  Rd- 
jasfhdn. 

Had  not  the  afoT»>mentioned  passage  of  Stiabo  p<Nnted  out  the  Hyphasb 

as  the  first  object,  when  speaking  of  the  conquest  ofMenander,  we  might 
have  imagined  that,  passing  over  the  intermediate  conntr}%  which  forms  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  lie  had  proceeded  directly  from 
Bactria,  through  Aria  and  Aracbosia,  to  the  Pataleue  j  but  we  have  evidence 
of  the  route  of  march  having  extended  firom  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
land  watered  by  tiie  live  grand  streams  whidi  fbed  the  Indus ;  and  we 
are  also  in  possession  of  the  important  ftct,  that  there  existed  a  otpital 
of  a  Greek  kingdom  on  the  Hyphasis,  called,  in  the  native  tongue, 
Sangaloi  which  was  the  residence  of  Demetrius,  and  the  Greek  dynas^ 


*  SAm,  or  Sytoa,  w  as  one  of  the  names  of  Crithna,  from  his  dark  complexion,  hence  Samba ; 
and  CM  bfanch  of  tfaor  ftnailjr  iMning  loat  i%lit  of  their  oqgia.  My  tliey  came  fiom  RSim  Skam, 

bo  fkncd  of  tiwt  naioM  period. 
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in  India  proper,  and  by  Deoaetrius  named  Eutk^demia,*  in  honour  of  his 

father. 

If  ApoUodolDi  don  not  bdodg  to  the  Badxiwi  dynasty,  we  mnit  give 
Sttigala,w8a^gak,ioham,  in  pr^benoe  to  Demetriua,  aad  even  Meaander. 
Feifaaps  tiie  inonograms  may  tend  to  dear  up  these  doubts. 

Sangala  is  placed  on  St.  Croix's  mapt  mthin  tfie  Hyphasis^  which  coin- 
cides with  D'Anvillet  and  the  historians  of"  Alexander,  and  brings  it  on 
one  side  of  Lahore,  tiie  supposed  site  of  the  capital  of  Poms.  At  this  point 
the  progress  of  Alexander  terminated,  and  hcfe  he  erected  what  is  called 
Ui  Afuirt*  Migor  Reond  iiat  not  fined  the  poailioa  of  Smigtiki  in  hii  mapi 
thouigh  he  intimates  where  it  diould  beflneed,$  whidi  does  not  diflbr  fiom 
St.  Croix. 

Wilford,  quoting  most  respectable  native  authority, II  says,  that  there  are 
the  ruins  of  a  most  extensive  city,  which  he  supposes  to  be  Sangala,  to  th6 
westward  of  Lahore.^  This  was  the  last  city  which  tlie  Macedonian  con- 
queror Mcrificed  to  hie  ambition,  in  his  career  towwds  die  plain  of  Hin> 
dittt'han.  Good  fortune  saved  the  cities  on  the  Tamuni  and  Granges  from 
sharing  tiie  doom  of  Smgaht  which  was  itself  levelled  to  tiie  ground,  after 
a  massacre  of  17,000  of  its  people,  and  the  captivity  of  70,000. 

After  Alexander's  departure,  it  seems  to  have  sprung  up  again  from  its 
ruins,  but  only  to  become  the  possession  oi  another  Greek.  But  if  we 
suppose  Memnder  to  have  been  this  Gfedan,  iriuch  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
tiuN^h  lie  also  was  mastsr  of  Bactria,  it  is  grati^ng  to  hnmanity  to  thiok. 


*  <'  I  find  from  Claudius  Ptolemy,  dat  litre  wu  a  city  viUlun  the  Hydatpet,  ealUd  Sagala,  also 
Euthifdemia,  and  I  icBroely  doubt  that  DiMMlrtKi  nUed  it  w  froB  bit  fiithflr,  though  after  his 
desdi,  nddHkarj&MnMfar.  ynim  Maimiitr  mMmi  tmoOk,!  €muat^idBme^  hat  wnwaf 
oonjectur*  tint  DtmOrm  WW  dapiwd  of  hb  pMranonr,  A.U.&  MS  (AJC  mi.'-^B^, 

f  Carte  dai  MardMS  dTAIaandi*. 

I  Page  105.   This  graU  geognpher,  quoting  from  Ptolemy,  Ufa,  <' Ssgsh  b  caDed  Arii^ 
witdia,  but  that  he  would  fiun  read  EutJ^demia." 
f  48  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore. 

I  Mirt  Magel  Beg,  pert  af  wlwee  joutmla  aad  wimaits  tUa  wry  hi«ilH|Mit  Mogul  pieieettd 

to  me  many  yeOIS  S|0* 
f  \i.  Hcs. 
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that  the  beneficence  of  his  character  may  have  obliterated  from  the  remem- 
bFBDce  of  UiiB  Hindu  the  bafbaroui  deeds  of  Alexander. 

A  more  honoarable  testimony  of  regard  was  never  paid  to  departed 
royalty,  than  that  which  Menander  received  fsom  his  subjects.  Bayer, 
quoting  Plutarch,  thus  describes  it :  "A  certain  king,  Menander,  who 
had  reigned  with  justice  over  tlic  iiactrians,  having  died  in  camp,  the  cities 
in  common  had  tiie  care  of  his  funeral  rites,  but  afterwards  contended  for 
his  ashes;  they  at  last  divided  hia  remains  equally  amongst  them,  and 
agreed  that  monuments*  to  him  should  be  raised  amongst  them  alL*' 

I  pooem  two  notices  from  the  nalive  Hindu  annab  of  a  atf  of  antiquity, 
which  I  have  little  doubt  is  the  Sagala  of  the  Greeks. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  in  the  destruction  of  the  Yadava  power,  which 
predominated  in  all  India  about  1,1  CM)  years  before  the  Christian  era,  one 
branch  retired  to  Zabulest' hati,  claiming  Guzni  as  their  ancient  capital. 
Doubts  might  be  raised  on  thb  point ;  but  the  same  annals  (those  of  Jiosef* 
mir)  give  us  an  intermediate  place  of  halt,  in  their  migration  from  the 
plains  of  the  Yamma  and  AwrcMiM. 

This  intermediate  place  was  Behera,  on  the  Btfiat,  or  Hydaspes,  in  the 
hilly  tract  styled  by  them  Jidda,  or  "  Y'adu  ca  dants,"  tlie  Jiddu,  or  Yadu  /tills, 
a  name  they  still  preserve,  and  which  is  to  be  found  hi  Rennet's  Geography. 
The  MSS.  from  which  I  had  thi^  are  of  some  antiquity ;  but  of  the  real 
situation  of  the  hills  of  Mdd6,  no  information  is  any  where  to  be  obtained. 
These  people  were  again  driven  back  on  India,  and  have  retained  a  great 
impression  of  their  foes  in  a  Grecian  garb.  Sulhava,  or  Subftdg,  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  Parapamisan  range,  from  those  of  Yadu,  east  of  Indus ; 
his  son  was  Gaj,  who  founded  Gajni.  The  king,  Mamrejt  of  Khorasan 
(Bactria),  often  attacked  the  Yadu  princes  ofGajnL   Subhava  had  always 


*  On  first  reading  this  passage,  it  struck  me  that  tlic  siiigular  monumeot  described  by 
Mr.  Elphinatooe  as  the  "  Tope  (Barrow)  of  Maunikyeula,"  might  be  one  of  these  trophies  to 
mwit. 

Ufa, however,  much  nearer  to  Taxila  ttuin  Sangala,  aiid  wliich,  doubtless,  was  within  Menan- 
der't  ooDtroK  "  There  was  nothing  at  all  Hindu  in  the  appearance  of  this  building;  most  of  the 
party  thought  itciMtrelyGfwka."— See  E^himlim^t  CaM,  p«ge  ISO,  vol.  L,  and  phle  in  TOl.ib, 
iecoii4  jrftl'inif 
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been  victorious,  but  aided  by  the  king  of  Rum,*  the  Bactrians  renewed 
hostilities  against  Gaj  ;  but,  while  he  was  in  great  danger,  Mamrej  suddenly 
died  of  indigestion.  The  period  assigned  for  this  is  the  year  d008  of 
YvUMkmu 

The  rekdiao  b  ao  ^nixad  ap  with  Acts  of  a  later  data,  that  it  Menu, 
among  other  mattei%  to  ooiilaii|.MNiietlung  of  the  history  of  Antiochus  and 
his  Hindu  antagonist,  SoPHAGASKVui^  who  made  hia  peaoe  with  him  by  a 

present  of  money  and  elephants. 

Bayer  says,  we  have  already  sta,ted,  that  Sopuagasenus  was  an  Indian 
king  in  the  Baolrilo  ic^ooa  near  to  Faroiiiiupit  almoct  south }  that  ha  was 
rich,  and  ■mwiidered  hii  poMmionsyilliii^y  to  Antioohus. 

Enthydamaa  Beems  to  have  deqpoiled  bim  of  the  kingdom,  by  mean  of 
Demetclltt  Q£  it  was  not  Menander,  as  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
conjecture,  by  the  similarity  of  the  name  Mamrej),  and  to  have  taken 
from  him  all  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  which  had  been  a 
province  ol  Macedonia,  by  the  Partiiiana  called  ly/iite  Jndia,\ 
.  Raja  waa  at  last  dain,  .and  hb  imiie  cmnpeUed  to  flee  to  SttUhm^fAr, 
inffaoRnjib}  biittfaiaevaatiajeleniadtotheyearTfl^^l^S  VkrmiSiUsfu, 

I  have  already  adverted  to  ^  Sal-mdra-pwr,  the .  residence  of  a  Scythic 
prince  of  the  (Jcte  or  Jit  race,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  remarked  that 
the  annals  of  Giizzerat,  in  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  the  celebrated 
Cumdrpai  of  Anhulwarall  Pattan,  say  that  he  carried  his  arms  as  far  as 
Si^piar,  towards  the  Sewaluk  mountaiai* 

'  — — — —  -  - 

*  Rum!  pati,  in  the  orijBrina].  Ttic  terra  Rumi,  appb'ed  to  Syria,  appean  to  have  been  used 
long  bafinre  the  renoval  of  the  teat  of  gpvcnuncat  by  Constantine.  Alexander  is  alwajw  caUed 
'^Safamdar  Rmms"  sod  whonver  the  Roman  away  prevailed,  the  country  waa  temad 
Roumiah. 

"  Lea  Orientaux  distinguent  entre  lc«  ancient  Greet  qui  avaient  leurg  Rois  ou  kur  gouveme. 
meat  parttculier,  et  ceux  qui  ttsieot  )oinu  et  toumia  &  rempire  Romain.  Car  ils  appellent  let 
pwim  Jbwim,  JdoMi,  de  JSnm,  et  ib  danMnticMMils  aom  da  KumLr^XtHaUkl, 

Art.  Jlnum. 

f  Robertson,  quoting  Polybius,  note  15,  page  309.  See  also  Maurice's  Uittoiy,  vol.  i. 
page  60,  who  has  collected  what  has  been  written  on  Aotiodnia  and  the  Hindu  princes. 

\  Tlii*  answers  well  to  Ghizni,  or  Gnjni. 

^  Had  it  been  aeventy-two  yean  b^on  Vicranm,  it  would  have  answered  for  tbe  peried  of 
EncratHea,  the  aon  cf  Pem—riwi,  WMlartSBdly  Ibllgwiag  MniSHdcr. 

I!  In  the  tweUHi  ceato^. 
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All  these  testimonies  seem  to  point  to  one  particular  city,  for  which  a 
lUCceBsful  search  might  yet  be  made.  The  antiquities  of  that  interesting 
r^on  are  still  nnespkned.)  but  a  penevering  and  extensive  investigation 
would  not  be  finiitlaa.  There  aie  many  importwit  objects  jetleftto  be 
asoertMoed;  btttaboTOaB,»aeh  harveatml^tlwexpflstediD  dieoowrtri^ 
radiadi^  from  tlie  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  in  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana.  The  enterprizing  and  intelligent  tcaveUermi^tt  avaiLhinudf  of 
caravans  of  horse  merchantii,  in  his  journey. 

In  tiie  cave  temples  of  Bamian,  inscriptions  might  be  met  with }  and  were 
but  the  single  fiwt  eetabliihed,  that  tiie  eoikMnl  fignns  inthetea^h  were 
Bud'hisl^  it  would  be  worth  a  jouniej :  peiluipa  no  apot  in  the  world  is 
more  curious  than  tfait  region. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  countries  subjugated  by  Apollodotus  and 
Menander,  after  the  Patalene,  namely,  "  the  kingdoms  of  Tessarioustus  and 
Sigcstis."  As  to  the  first,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  kingdom  of  Tessa- 
rioustus  was  the  modem  kingdom  oiCtUchf  the  coaat  of  which  is  called  by 
the  ancient  geographers  Cmthi,  %  name  used  .by  the  native*  to  thb  day. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  old  capitel,  GSCA^A;  iriiich  aigniiiei  built  of  wood : 
it  may  have  been  Cant*h-k6t,  the  fort  of  Gnf'iU.  TessariouUut  might  be  a 
conniption  of  Teja-rdja,  or  King  Teja,  a  common.  Hindu  appellation,  if  it 
was  not  Gqjardshtra,  the  V  being  clianged  to  a  T. 

The  last  excursion  I  made  was  to  "  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Tessn' 
riotutta,  and  towards  the  Bstalene.**  I  obtained  a  knowledge  of  aeveni 
$mH»,  which  it  is  not  tiie  place  here  to  dwell  upon,  tiiougfa  I  have  added  to 
the  number  of  engravings  some  medals*  of  a  very  ancient  date,  in  a  cfaaiacter 
of  which  no  specimen  has  ever  yet  been  given.  I  found  these  characters 
also  cut  on  the  rock  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  peninsular 
Surastrene,  or  Saurds/Ura,  erroneously  designated  Katiawar,  which  I  shall 
again  notice. 

Bayert  has  gone  to  tiw  mouAs  of  the  Ganges,  in  seardi  of  the  1dn|sdoni« 
<dSigu6t  and  TmmiouUiu,  but  his  coigectufes  have  no  giett  prolMbilily 

in  them.   Strabot  proves  that  nothing  but  the  tract  east  of  the  Delta  can 

have  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Tessarioustut. 
That  of  Sigestis  is  more  difficult  to  discover,  especially  when  named 


*  SeePUieXII.  t  Page  81.   '         t  See  note  4,  Itv.  xi.  Sttabon. 
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together  with  that  of  Tessarioustus.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  kingdom 
of  Sigesiis  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  before  the  Patalene,  when  the 
conquests  of  Apollodotus  and  Meaaoder  were  spoken  of.  Thus  a  gi^ 
in  thdr  roate  fiom  th«  Ftagdb  ftontier  would  have  beeD  fflied  op  $  fiir 
the  onfy  position  which  can  be  aflsigned  to  this  kh^^m,  hi  feftraooe  to 
die  Hne  of  conquests  alluded  to,  goes  to  strengthen  the  opinion  I  before 
expressed,  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Patalene,  or  l^elta  of  the  Indus, 
proceeded  through  the  western  provinces  from  Bactria,  and  did  not  descend 
through  the  valley  from  the  Panjdh.  Then  the  kingdoms  of  Tessarious/wi 
and  SigestiSf  being  contiguous,  would  have  been  attacked  in  the  succession 
I  have  stated.  A  passage  from  Ahnl  Fksfl  will  tbfow  light  on  diat  of 
Strabob 

In  his  sutninaiy  of  the  princes  of  Sinde,  he  says,  **  In  ancient*  times  there 
Lived  a  Raja,  named  Sf.hris,  whose  capital  was  Alore,  and  his  dominions 
extended  to  Cashmere t  and  the  ocean.  An  army  of  Persians  invaded  this 
kingdom,  aod  the  R^a  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Persians  returned 
hone."  This  lelatet  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  MnlnaiMd. 

Akm  u  stated  by  Ahal  Faail,  in  his  geogiaphical  desei^tion  of  the 
province  of  Sinde,  to  have  been  called  Debeil  and  Taita,  This  would 
bring  the  ci4>ital  of  SigesOs  near  that  of  Tessarioustus ;  but  there  is  no  need 
of  encroaching  on  the  domains  of  the  descendants  of  Sambus  o(  Sammagara, 
or  the  chief  of  the  Patalene,  in  order  to  give  Rdjd  Sehris,  or  Sigestides,  a 
proper  abode,  the  situation  of  which  has  been  mistaken  by  Abul  Fazil. 

I  was  so  fiwtumte  as  to  discovert  this  aneient  dty,  the  original  capital 
of  the  Sogdt  of  the  Indus.  It  is  situted  seven  raHes  esst  of  the  idaad  of 


*  Ajrin  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  page  118. 

t  "To  the  EaMCaaimMiiirkifMJWr«daAutiaBor  thatltnutortlw^l^^  Sduritt 

which  is  either  a  mistake  for  Ajamere,  or  the  quarter  should  be  nnrfh.  "  To  the  west  the 
Muran,"  that  is,  the  Indus,  or  Sind,  both  having  the  aamo  meaning  distinctively— /Ac  river. 
Bodi  ar«>  I  beHcm,  wofdt  of  ScjrtMe  or  Tartar  odghi.  The  Sb  or  SMh,  ««•.  m  As  Ctimt* 

would  write  it,  Y'tin,  it  only  knowa  locally  A* mllcy  ng  the  "  Meeta  Muran,"  the  Hveea  River, 
by  the  netivea.  By  wiilten  wuhoritiet  is  n  ^t/kA  Jlm-n*,  the  fiuher  of  the  fint  of  riven.  B7 
othen,  and  nnangrt  Oam  FtridOa,  -  M-tt,"  the  Mae  atieani,  or  Nile^  Query :  If  AbjFMinia 
has  not  tlie  tame  derivation,  the  land  on  the  Ahu-tin,  or  Egyptkn  Nile  ? 

X  It  was  in  1810  I  sent  my  first  party  to  explore  that  tract,  and  to  bring  to  me  Intelligent 
nadm  of  the  desert  and  Indus,  and  I  repeated  these  parties  till  I  exhauatcd  the  subject,  and  bad 
naltar  ftr  a  AalA  flfiti  geepifly. 
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Bnk'har,*  on  the  Indus,  a  place  celebrated  in  Alexander's  voyage.  Its 
BHne  is  pronounced  Arore ;  and  amongst  its  ruins  are  the  remains  of  a 
bridge  over  » itreem,  vhidir  bniidiuig  from  the  Indn*  at  Dura,  seven  miles 
nortb  of  Bak%ar,  akirts  the  dcMrt  down  to  tiie  ooeen.  On  tfak  rtreem  is: 
situated  the  pott  of  Lokpntt  formerly  so  called.  Aa  the  place  beus  th» 
name  of  Sangra  lower  down,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  Lankra  which 
Nadir  Shah,  in  his  treaty  with  Mahmud,  made  the  boundary  of  Persia 
and  India,  thus  lopping  off  Ironi  the  latter  all  the  fertile  valley  of  Sinde. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  or  rather  one  particular  tribe,  are  called 
Sidbw^  but  Ilmownot.fixim  irint  CBrcam^^  It  it «  coiioaa  fiM^  that 
iJie  trib^  which  fiom  lime  immemorial  has  had  possesrion  of  tins  desert 
region,  and  which  was,  not  very  remotely,  master  of  Arore  and  Bvkhart  and  all 
the  valley,  was  the  Hindu  tribe  Soda,  one  of  the  branches  of  Puar.  May  we 
suppose  that  the  terra  Sogdi,  apphed  to  the  people  of  Bukhar  by  Alexander, 
originated  from  that  tribe  ?  The  best  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
genealogy  is  their  connecting,  in  an  old  couplet,  the  period  of  the  cessation 
of  the  streams  flowing  thzough  the  desert^  ^dtfa  <me  of  the  Soda  princes. 

In  a  chronide  of  ooounrenens  given  me  by  a  learned  Ya6,  mention  is 
niade  of  the  same  prince,  called  Raja  Sehl;  and  it  is  related  that  he  ruled 
over  all  tlie  countries  east  of  the  Indus,  that  he  was  of  the  Puca-  {Prcmdra) 
race,  and  contemporary  with  Vicramdditya.  Tradition  further  adds,  that  the 
Desert,  now  constantly  increasing  to  the  eastward,  had  no  existence  in  liis 
time.  .jSeH  or  i9H(  waa  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bandn  league  in  the 
Great  War,  and  Smnmagar  and  Arore  were  in  the  roote  of  retreat  of  the 
remains  of  the  Yadus  and  Pandus,  under  Yudhiflhthira  and  BahKva*  when 
they  left  India,  after  CnisHNA's  death,  on  the  shores  of  Saiirdshtra. 

1  have  visited  the  spot  where  the  Apollo  of  India  (Ciusiina)  received 
the  wound  from  the  BhiUa's  arrow ;  and  also  that,  where  his  remains  were 
burnt  on  the  banks  of  Rupavati  (Argentina).  A  never-dying  PippaJa 
( JScMS  re^iosa)  marics  die  spot;  but  the  sdon  of  this  immortal  stem  of 
8,000  jmn,  iqppeared  to  be  a  saplqg  of  about  five  fmat  growth.  The 
intolerant  Muhammedan  had  polluted  the  spot,  sacred  to  the  Hindu  votary, 
by  erecting  a  Mcsjid  almost  in  contact  with  the  altar  of  Crishna.  It  i'^  all 
holy  ground  to  the  Hindu :  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  are  very 


•  The  MnNoia  ofth*  AidNMM,  lad  ci^^ 
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near  the  shrine  of  Chishna,  and  not  a  mile  beyond  the  famed  Si'mandl'ha, 
whose  wealth  surpassed  that  of  Delphos.  With  this  wealth  Mahmud  con- 
structed his  "  Celestial  Bhde,  '  at  Ghizni.  Within  the  walls,  and  with 
tiw  iwnrini  qf  thb  UKdentfiuMbefera  my  eyes,  I  listened  to  the  recital  of 
a  metfksl  compotitioii  which  we  met  with,  descfiptive  of  the  deetmction  of 
the  most  holy  temple*  It  was  a  singular  composition,  evidently,  fimn  the 
display  of  imagery,  the  work  of  the  Hindu  bards*  aided  by  some  refined 
Persian  scholar.  It  had,  with  many  Persian  words,  a  mixture  of  pure 
Hindi,  the  choicest  phrases  of  its  colloquial  dialects,  and  was  withal  incom- 
parably simple. 

WilAnd,*  treating  of  the  geography  of  the  Indnii^  tay^  that  tiie  country 
to  the  east  of  the  Indus  was  called  Sd^,  or  SdMit,  and  its  inhabitants 
consequently  iSeiftraw  ;  and  that  west,  Lekr,   Leh  is  a  considerable  territory 

westward,  and  one  of  the  largest  communities  in  Balochistan  is  that  of 
Nonmrie,  or  Loomric,\  a  colony  of  the  Scythic  Gete,  or  Jit,  though  now 
Muhammedan ;  of  this  race  is  a  great  part  of  tlie  population  of  the  valley. 
'  I  do  not  lUnik  wo  can  find  a  mora  appropriate  pUuse  Ibr  the*  diode  of  * 
SioBsns,  tlMn  Anret  the  captsl  of  S^Msf  wbSih  the  kingdom  of  Tb8sa> 
woesTus  is  e^resdy  smd  to  be  on  the  seoFCoast^  beyond  the  Patalene. 

I  shall  now  venture  a  remark  on  another  passage  of  Strabo,  and  endeavour 
to  elucidate  a  point  which  has  caused  discussion,  respecting  the  countries 
which  bounded  the  conquests  of  Apoi.lodotus  and  Menander. 

Strabo,  namely,  adds  to  what  has  been  before  quoted :  "  These  same 
Ondcs  subgugated  tiie  coontfy  as  fiur  as  the  territory  of  llw  ^li  and  Phaum," 
Bayer,  Allowing  the  or^pnal  orthognnphy,  Tvfm,  writea  Suni,  and  on  this 
he  has  commented,  as  have  the  French  annotators.t 

He  finds  fault  with  Causabon  for  altering  Phminun  to  Phoinican,  and 
approves  of  the  conjectures  of  J.  Valens,  who  makes  them  the  Seres  and 
Phryni  of  the  Saae  nation,  bordering  on  Chinese  Tartary. 

Tins  emendation  is  noticed,  but  not  coofinned,  by  the  French  aanotators 
of  Strabo»  who  ^tetet  canying  the  Bactrian  arms  to  Syria  and  Fhenicia. 
The  compilers  of  the  Ancient  Univerml  Histoiy  have  also  adopted  this 


•  EMUf  on  VknmMtym  and  SsIMImum.— ift.  IU$.  mri.  Ik.  psgs  SM. 
t  At  the  angle  of  the  lados  sad  Udcmi  eoBMt  Qneiy,  If  ths  IfMtMt,  «r  l^fmMriU,  «f 
AlexADtler'a  geograpben  ? 
X  Not*^  lir.zi.  page  28S,  voLiv.  Stnboik 
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idea^  but  only  say  Menander  died  when  about  to  cany  his  arms  into 

Syria. 

The  misfortunes  which  befel  Antiochus  the  Great,  at  this  period,  cer- 
tainly afforded  an  opening  to  the  Bactrian  prince  to  attempt  such  an 
invasion  \  but  the  historians  of  the  Syrian  momrdk  would  not  have  fttled 
to  notice  such  a  powerful  diversion  in  ftvoor  of  the  western  Ibes  of 
Antiochu8»  as  the  advance  of  the  Bactrians  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  had 
it  taken  place.  Menander  succeeded  to  the  Bactrian  throne  at  the  very 
time  when  Hannibal  took  refiipe  with  Antiochus,  and  instigated  him  to 
cope  with  the  soldiers  of  the  mistress  of  the  world;  but  the  fatal  battle  of 
Magnesia  shewed  that  neither  Grecian  phalanx,  Scythian  bowmen,*  nor  a 
multitude  of  dqphants  Urom  India  (tiie  tribute  of  Siibhava  and  his  son  G^), 
could  withstand  the  Roman  Icgionii^  headed  by  the  Sdpios.  Thb  very 
victory,  Iiowever,  proved  eventuaUy  ruinoiis  to  Rome:  for  -the  q>oils  of 
Asia  and  her  luxuries  encr\'ated  and  corrupted  her  citizens ;  and  from 
this  victory,  which  opened  to  her  the  east,  is  to  be  dated  her  decline. 

The  Suroi  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  kingdoms  of  Tessa- 
rioustus  and  Sgestis,  and  the  BiUalene^  which  was  very  near  them,  so  that 
they  could  be  approadied  without  the  necessity  of  invading  the  territoiy 
of  Antiochus ;  which  would  rather  have  bemi  presumptuous  in  Menander 
or  Apollodotus,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes. 

The  Suroi  were  in  fact  tlie  Sauras,  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Sau- 
rardshtra,  the  Saurastrene  and  Syrastrene  already  quoted  from  the  Periplus, 
and  the  kingdom  immediately  adjoining,  that  of  TessariotuhtM,  to  the  east, 
ward.  That  the  Svpw  of  SmwdiMm,  and  the  Syrians  of  Asia  Ifinor  had 
the  same  origin,  appears  fmai  the  worship  of  Affyo,  or  the  Sun.  I  have 
little  doubt,  we  have  more  than  one  •*  city  of  the  Sun"t  in  this  tract ;  indeed, 
the  only  temples  of  the  Sun  I  have  met  with  in  India,  are  in  Saurashtra. 
The  temple  raised  to  Bolt  in  Tadmort  in  the  Desert,  by  Solomon,  where 

*  A  body  of  SejrtliiiB  honoi,  Aimed  with  bows,  claimed  the  ■diniialioD  of  the  Uomang. 
Antiochus  had  alw  IM  ^ephants,  a  great  part  received  from  Sophagasenus  and  other  Hindu 
princes,  when  Iw  invaded  India,  after  making  peace  with  Eatbjrdemus,  tlie  predeoeasor  of 
Menander.  -  Ane.  CMh  Jiuf .  page  M7. 

f  Heliopolis  f  Sdrynpftra )  was  one  capital  of  S>Tia, 

\  Hence  \\a  name,  BU-hic.  Bic  ii  an  idol :  so  Ferishtra  derives  it,  the  idol  Bal.  This,  the 
capital  in  fbtnreliBMa  of  tiM  onfiwtaiMla  Zeaebim  waa  nnaiialad  \if  flia  Gfaakato  lUoTmt 

far  it  is  but  a  translate  of  Tud-tar,  or  Tal-mor,  and  can  have  an  Indian  itoimtinil,  AWB  Tar, 
or  Tal,  the  date,  or  Palmjrra-uee  \  and  Mdr,  the  head,  chief,  or  crown. 
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he  worshipped  Bal  and  Ashtoreth,  the  strange  gods  of  the  Sidonians," 
was  the  Bdl-tiat'li,  or  Great  God  of  the  Hindus,  the  Vivifier,  the  Sun :  and 
the  Pillar  erected  to  him  "  in  every  grove,  and  on  every  liigh  hill;"  the 
Lingam,  or  FtnDii^  the  onblem  of  B&l;  BAl-nit^h,  BlUtei,*  or  n  BdU 
/«Mnr»  the  0«H»  of  the  Egypliaoi ;  and  as  Nmd'Jswant  their  Sartifk,  or 
Lord  of  the  Sacred  Bull ;  Nando,  or  Apis,  **  the  Ctlf  of  "Bgyjpft,**  which 
the  chosen  peofile  bowed  to  **  when  their  hearts  were  turned  away  fixHn 
the  Lord," 

Thus  Bdl  was  the  type  of  productiveness,  and  Ashtoreth,  as  destruction, 
most  probably  that  of  ^  £igbt-  ( Ashta)  armed  mother.  A'sHTA'TARA-Dfivi, 
or  the,  la^atod  Goddess  of  Destiiiyt  is  always  depicted  as  tiampliog  on  tiie 
monster  BluAudtAr,  nded  by  her  lion  (whoi  she  reseinUes  Cybek^  or  the 

Phrygian  Diana),  and  in  each  of  her  eight  arms  holding  a  weapon  of 
destruction:  but  I  have  ventured  to  pursue  the  subject  elsewhere.  I  shall 
merely  remark  on  the  Suioi  of  Menander,  that  amongst  tlie  thirty-stJC 
royal  races  of  Hindus,  especially  pertaining  to  SauraslUra,  is  that  of  SarKctfOt 
as  written  in  the  Bhdkhdt  but  classieally  SwyaoBa.  The  historian  of  the 
court  of  Anhulwamt  thus  introduces  it :  **  And  thou,  Sarm^t  essence  of 
the  martial  races."$  No  doubt,  it  was,  with  many  others,  of  Scythic  origin, 
perhaps  from  Zariaspa,  or  Bactria,  introduced  at  a  period  when  the  worship 
of  Bal,  or  the  Sun,  alone  was  common  to  the  nations  east  and  west  of  the 
Indus  i  when,  as  Pinkerton  says,  a  grand  Scythic  empire  extended  to  the 
Ganges.  Here  I  must  drop  Apollopotus  and  Mbkander,  for  the  history 
of  theur  ezpldts  extends  no  fnrdiw  than  the  Suroi. 

I  mns^  however,  reserve  for  a  distinct  notice  what  that  great  geognqiher 
jyAnville  remarks.  He  had  Arore  within  bis  grssp,  and  Ae  addition  of 
one  point  alone  reserved  for  me  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  tbealiode 
and  position  of  Seiiris,  if  not  of  Sigestis. 

Describing  the  tracts  watered  by  the  Indus  ^"  le  cours  de  I'lndus,  jusqu'a 
la  mer"S)i  according  to  the  l^iridsh  geographer,  whom  he  justly  laudj^ 
and  having  mentioned  BiMtHr  and  SekMm,  be  say%  **AMOur  ett  pntfue 


*  C^sah,  a  lion,   ilence  the  royal  appellation  of  the  Qaaaxs ;  and  Lion  (^aVja)  Lord*  of  India, 

t  Nclirwara  of  D'Anvillcand  RenaudAl. 

X  "  Sarweya,  Cahatiriya  tain  tit.'' 

$  BcbiwiwiBWi  m  h  cwrte  de  noAt,  y.  87. 
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comparable  it  MuUan  pour  la  grandeur,  selun  Ebn  Haukal  dans  Almlfeda 
but  if  this  authority  afibrded  a  positive  fact,  it  is  a  pity  D' Anville  did  not 
alwle  byvlntilMlband  locotxect}  for,  following  J^xsi,  he  says,  **Cette 
ville  wt  aitufa  BUT  le  fleuvg  MdMM,  d  trente  panMmgit  de  Mmuorad  li£na» 
gara  en  remonUmi  cefitwoe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Azoar  is  Axxm  } 
the  r  {j  ),  by  a  superfluous  point,  made  a  z  (j  ),  though  the  only  Azour,  in 
Ibu  Haukal's  Geography,*  is  one  in  the  route  from  Sejesthan  to  Ghizni. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  successors  of  D' Anville,  who  have  treated  of  the 
geography  of  the  Indus,  had  followed  his  opinions  of  the  merits  of  his 
aii11ioiiti«.t  ThenaiDtft  of  towns  given  by  him  frooi  U'ch  (the  seven  towni^ 
capital  oftiw  OKydnuw)  to  Bnkhar,  aiBayh»  Metila,  ftc,  are  stUIin  ezialt 
ence,  as  this  geographer  has  placed  them. 

Captain  Pottinger,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Sinde  and  Balochiitan» 
quoting  the  Persian  work  "Mujmood  Waridat,"  mentions  "U'laor"  as  the 
capital  of  Sinde,  at  the  invasion  of  the  general  of  Walid,  in  the  ninety-third 
year  of  the  Hejira.  From  otlier  sources,  be  also  mentions  tlie  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty  of  AoU*  by  JSfuAimmt  **  ivlioia  ancaaton  had  governed  Sinde 
two  tiioiuand  years;"  but  then  are  aeveeal  anachronisms  combined  with 
the  detail,  as  neither  Jodhpur  nor  Jesulm^r  had  existence  then.  But  it 
affords  additional  testimony  of  the  kingdom  of  Selins»  the  Sigestis  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  capital  was  Arore. 

Eucratides  the  First,  who  succeeded  Menander  in  the  kingdom  of  Bac> 
tria,  is  asid  to  have  di^osKsaOd  Demettins  of  hia  bidian  aovereignty,  pro-  * 
bablj  fbunded  by  ApoUodotus.  Bayar,  quofhig  Artsmidoma^  says*  that 
Eucratides  possessed  five  thousand  cities  beyond  the  Indus,  and  assumedt 
like  the  Fartliians,  on  his  medals,  the  title  of  "  Great  King."  This  account 
of  Bayer  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  series  of  coins  in  my  poasession,  of 
which  I  present  specimens-^ 

That  author  says,  "  the  obverse  has  a  remarkably  high  reUef  of  the  head 
and  beimet}  the  ground  of  the  ravene  is  lower.  The  fasdm  which  wave 
round  the  neck  are  sufficient  proof  that  the  findiead  undw  the.  helmet  is 
bound  with  a  diadem. 


•  By  Sir  W.  Ouwljr,  page  810. 

f  *•  Tout  ce  detail  me  panit  pricieux  pour  h  gtegmphie  bien  loin,  que  je  cniii  derab-  puMr 
pn  doMM.  n  fo«tnut  ce  qui  n'«uMs  pobt  iQImi^  coaHM  cn  s'cB  comai^^ 
antics  Ciltec"  This  hold;^  good. 

%  Flats  XII,  Not.  d,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
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On  the  reverse  are  two  horsemen  witli  the  Bactrian  tiara,  with  paha 
branches  and  the  sarissa,  or  long  spear,  of  the  Macedonians:  the  inscription 
iS|  "  of  the  great  King  Eucratides,"  epoch  108.  These  horsemen  are 
•idwr  OfMki-  in  the  maj  of  Eucntide^  or  BactrUui^  accitrtomed  to  the 
MMsedonian  dk^plinek  bearing  the  wriHai  as  Macndkmian^  the  tian,  as 
Bactrians.* 

Unfortunately,  there  are  but  a  few  detached  letters,  and  those  of  titles  \ 
there  is  also  a  strange  mixture  of  Grecian  and  Parthian  costume  and 
symbol,  especially  the  sacerdotal  instrument  for  feeding  the  sacred  fire. 
The  figure  on  tlie  reverse,  whether  on  a  horse  or  camel,  has  a  hawk  peiclicd 
on  the  extended  arm. 

.  Nob.  S  and  4  of  the  first  series,  are  deddedlj  of  Grade  princes^  bat  it  is 

to  be  supposed  that  they  are  too  mutilated  to  furnish  any  useful  light 
The  date  of  No.  S  is  half  destroyed,  but  the  numeral  N,  answering  to  50, 
remains.    The  medal  is  altogether  in  good  preservation,  having  the  bust 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  Apollo  armed  with  a  dart,  as  in  that  of 
ApoUodotus,  and  a  cornucopia  at  his  ri^t 

Eucratides  the  Second^  in  the  110th  of  the  Bsctrian  enw  succeeded  to 
the  throne  by  the  murdtf  of  his  father ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  its  foundation,  this  kingdom  fell.t 
The  parricide  was  slain  during  an  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  or  (Jetes,  of 
the  Jaxartes  on  one  side,  and  the  Parthians  on  the  other.  The  Getes 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  they  had  occupied,  till  they  were, 
in  their  torn,  expelled  by  die  Huns.  Then  many  of  them  moved  eastward.^ 
Strabo  has  left  us  the  names  of  these  Getic  or  Si^due  tribes,  who  aided  in 
the  overthrow,  vis.  A  si,  or  Aspi ;  SoM  Tochari*  The  Sic*  hd  Rajputs,  the 
Tdlcs  of  Nortliern  India:  the  Geteg,  wJits,  may  be  traced  by  inscriptions 
.  and  other  evidence. 

As  to  the  Parthian  and  Scythic  princes  who  ruled  in  India,  I  have 
already  spoken  of  those  who  had  their  residence  at  Minagara,  on  the 
Indus; .  the  Indo-Scythic  princes  of  India,  mentioned  by  De  Gujgnes, 
Cosmos,  Gibbon,  and  others. 

:  Mithridates  fone  of  tiie  Arsacidac,  or  Parthian  sovereigns),  who  made  ' 
Eucratides  tributary  previously  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the  fiactrian 


•  Bajcr,Mcl.aLseeaodMriek  f  AateClSi. 
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kingdom,  had  established  himself  in  all  the  power  the  Cireeks  ever  had  in 
India.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  the  countries  from  the  Iiulus  to  the 
Ganges*  including  the  domiitfoiia  of  Pbrus;  and  mdi  wen  hti  aiodention 
Mid  demency,  tfaet  many  natioiM  voluntarily  submitted  to  biok  Demetriui 
Nicator,  of  Syria,  endeavoured  to  prop  the  declining  cause  of  the  Bectrian^ 
but  fell  himself  into  captivity ;  bis  son  Antiochus  was  slain  in  an  attempt 
to  releaiiG  him.  The  Parthians  extended  themselves  everywhere ;  and 
both  they  and  their  foes,  the  Scythic  Tachari,  had  bands  of  Greeks  as 
allies.  To  Mitbridates,  his  successors,  or  a  minor  dynasty  in  India,  we 
must  anign  iJieae  medalB.* 

The  third  aeries  of  medals  is  <^  a  race  of  this  description:  I  piesoit 
a  VKB.  No*.  10,  11,  13,  13,  all  evidently  of  the  same  family.  No.  10  r^ 
presents  a  pricsf,  or  kinjr,  sacrificing.  His  head  is  adorned  with  the  high  cap 
pf  the  Magi,  and  he  is  feeding  the  flame  on  a  low  altar.  A  club  is  placed 
in  bis  left  Of  several  in  my  possession,  though  we  distinctly  read  the 
epithel— *<  Of  the  King  of  Kings,  Preserver/'  and  on  another,  *<  Of 
the  Great  King  of  Kings,"  yet  no  proper  naoM  can  be  discerned.  On 
the  reverse  is  the  sacred  bull,  with  a  man,  perhaps  the  sacrificing  priest^ 
and  the  epigraphe  is  in  the  Sasaanian  character. 

Those  which  follow  will  deserve  attention,  and  may  perhaps  be  decy- 
piiered:  the  characters  have  the  aj)|>earance  of  a  nule  provincial  Greek. 
No.  ,  the  archer  kneeling,  speaks  ibr  itself.  That  they  belonged  to 
Furthian  and  Indo^Scythic  kings,  who  had  sovereignties  within  the  Indus; 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  I  have  colleeted  some  thousands;  but  only 
these  few  have  escaped  the  corroding  tooth  of  time. 

The  fourth  series  is  scarcely  less  interesting.  They  are  Hindu,  of  a 
very  remote  period,  and  have  the  same  character  which  I  have  found 
wherever  the  Pandu  authority  existed,  in  the  caves,  and  on  the  rocks  of 
Junagur  Gimar,  on  the  pillar  of  victory  in  Meywar,  and  on  the  columns 
of  Indta^presfha  (Ddhi)  and  Praydg.  Some  of  tiiem  are  not  unHlce  the 
anoient  Pdilavu  These  coins  are  of  gold,  and  in  ftie  preservation.  Like 
all  my  medals,  they  are  either  from  Agra,  Mathura,  lHjayan,  or  Ajmer, 
Dr.  Wilkins  possesses  some,  found  even  in  Bengal :  he  thinkB»  he  can  make 
out  the  word  Chandra  upon  thenu 


•  See  hmWt  FaidiMB  TBmsbm,  p^geSSb 
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On  two,  the  obverse  represents  a  qaked  figure,  with  a  bow,  in  tiie  Act 
of  shooting  at  some  beast  of  prey,  or  fabulous  monster.  On  the  reverse 
is  a  goddess  seated  on  a  lion,  holding  a  diadem,  or  crown,  to  reward 
him. 

On.ti^  tmaaai^aig  tw<H  Noy.  and  »  we  have  tfa<i.  aaine  figures,  but 
with  this  diffeience,  that  the  moniter  has  disappeaivd ;  tiie  bow  is 
unstrung,  in  the  man's  hand ;  he  is  clothed  in  the  spoib  of  the  foe,  and 
near  him  stands  a  troj)hy,  the  ancient  Grecian  or  Roman  standard,  the 
eagle  with  expanded  wings  on  a  staff".  To  what  can  this  allude  ?  Is  it 
a  record  of  Chandragupta's  success  over  Alexander,  or  does  the  Cirecian 
standard  denote  the  alliance  he  formed  with  Seleucus  in  after-times? 
Th^  ave  fine  medals  bold  in  dedgi^  of  hig^  leiie^  and  I  hope  the  inscrip. 
tion  may  yet  be  decjrphered* 

The  fifth  series  is,  like  the  others,  entirely  novel  and  unexplored.  All 
that  I  can  say  of  them  is,  tliat  they  belong  to  a  dynasty  which  ruled  from 
Avanti,  or  L'jjayan,  to  the  Indus,  for  in  that  whole  tract  I  have  found 
them.  The  first  I  obtained,  was  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ujjayan,  twelve 
years  ^{o.  It  was  presented  to  me  by  a  valued  ftiend,*  who  first 
awakened  my  attention  to  their  importancei  He  ftund  them  in  Cutch, 
and  in  his  company  I  discovered  otheni,  amongst  the  ruins  in  the  Gulplkt 
The  character  of  the  epigraphe  I  have  met  with  on  rocks  in  Saurdshtra^ 
in  the  haunts  of  the  Surm,  the  bounds  of  the  conquests  of  Menander  and 
ApoUodotus. 


•  Mr.  wnUuH!,  midnt  at  the  Gylnrar  court,  to  iriiOM  khd  aid  I  am  MAtod  tat  being 

enabled  to  perfoim  the  most  interesting  of  all  my  joumies,  and  irith  his  society. 

f  I  liave,  however,  little  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  Balhara  sovereigns  of  Ilenandot's 
Arabian  travellers,  the  Bhalla  Kaes  of  Anbulwarra  Puttan,  who  were  supreme  in  th«se 
oountriea.  **  TMt  Balkeam  b  th«  moat  iUiutrious  princ*  of  the  Indka,  and  all  tba  other 

king*  acknowledge  his  pre-eminence.  lie  has,  of  these,  pieces  of  rilvwr  called  Tartarian 
drams.    They  are  coined  witli  the  die  of  the  prince,  and  have  Uw  JiSr  of  his  reigQ."— 

The  Arabian  travellers  have  by  no  means  attached  loo  much  importance  to  the  Balhara 
sovereigntjr.  They  had  a  distinct  era,  375  year*  posterior  to  Vicraiofiditya,  which  I  had  the 
happiuese  t»  rednm  amongst  my  diaoweriee;  but  on  this  dynasty  I  iball  biTe  much  to  aay 
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I  trust  I  have  provided  matter  for  others  to  expatiate  on,  who  may  ^yy 
these  aids  throw  new  light  on  Indian  history.  The  field  is  ample,  and 
much  yet  remains  to  reward  patience  and  industry  ^  nor  is  there  a  more 
fertile  or  Im  ezplond  domain  ibr  tlie  tntiquaiy,  or  Ibr  the  exenaie  of 
the  pencil*  both  in  architectiml  and  natund  seeneiyf  than  within  the 
•horas  of  Fenfamilar  SamiAtn. 
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XXL  Ojf'  TOM  Vjllkt  or  tbs  Smtlmt  JZitsb,  ur  tbm  Huulata  Mouth 
TJim,  Jrom  ike  JmmuU  ^  Cdrrjar  A,  Gmmjmd,  witk  Bematkt  Iff  JSxhmt 
Tmomm  Colmmmooxm,  En^  Dim.  E,JA 

Read  December  3,  1825. 

Caft.  a.  Gsrabd,  fimn  whoae  letten  on  a  survejr  oi  the  middle  velby 

of  the  Setl^t  in  tbe  year  1818,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geology  of  that  part 
of  the  HimcUaya  was  prepared,  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  Geological 
Traosactions  (Ist  vol ,  New  Series),  has  since  coutinued  to  explore  the 
same  interesting  portiou  of  the  great  Indian  chain  of  mountains.  A  short 
narrative  of  a  Tint  to  tiie  Hune  quarter,  in  18t0^  vaa  conunnnieated  to  tbe 
Bojal  Sodeiy  of  Edinbuigh,  and  ii  publiilMd  in  the  10th  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  (page  ^9^.)  In  the  subaeqiiont year  (1821) 
Capt.  A.  Gerard,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gerard,  more  fully  explored 
the  same  valley,  to  complete  a  geographical  survey  of  it,  Tlieir  diary, 
and  the  geological  specimens  collected  by  them,  have,  at  tlieir  request, 
been  freely  communicated  to  me  by  the  East- India  Company,  with  the 
liheni  permiMon  of  retaining  a  duplicate  set  of  the  qiedmeni.  Thii  I 
aocorduigly  have  had  the  eatiafhetion  of  presenting  to  the  Geological 
Society.  But,  as  the  diary  contain!  particulars  unconnected  with  geolc^, 
yet  not  devoid  of  interest  in  a  more  general  view,  I  now  offer  to  the  notice 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  summary  of  it,  interspersed  with  remarkii 
and  including  extracts  of  the  more  important  passages. 

The  diaiy  commencee  on  the  6th  of  June  1881,  at  B61,  near  the  fixit 
«^  the  WtStU  pass,  where  the  previous  survejr  of  the  same  tract  in  1818 
terminated.  RM  is  a  small  district  in  ChAdrd^  one  of  the  laiger  divisions 
of  Basehar.  It  contains  five  villages^  situated  upon  the  south-western 
declivity  of  the  mountainous  range.  These  villages  vary  in  altitude,  from 
9,000  to  9,iOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  BM  itself  is  9,550  feet  It 
is  the  highest  inhabited  land  without  the  Hhndlaya.  The  crops  are  wheat, 
barley  (U.  hesastjrchoo^  Siberian  barley  (U.  csdesteX  called  by  the 
mountrineen  VS,  Polygonnm?  QpUlpar)  and  pease:  they  just  reach  to 
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10,000  feet  The  wheat  seldom  ripens ;  and,  when  the  rains  fall  early  in 
June,  mo6t  of  the  grains  are  cut  green. 

The  tnvttUen  proceeded  from  JR61  through  a  fine  wood  of  oek,  yew, 
|rine^  rhododendron,  and  hone-cheitaiut,  with  mme  juniper,  end  long 
bambus,*  to  BAMcd^hat,  just  overtopping  the  fiireit  at  the  elevation  of 

11,800  feet. 

They  passed  by  an  extremely  dilTicult  and  tiresome  way,  amongst  piles 
of  loose  stones,  which  seemed  to  have  been  but  lately  precipitated  from 
ebov^  to  RSM,  »  halting-place  for  travellers,  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  at 
an  devatioo  of  11,7^  i^et  In  the  vidnity  were  stunted  birches,  dwarf 
oaks,  pines,  and  juniper,  and  two  species  of  rhododendron;  (me,  as  called 
by  the  natives,  I'dlsdr.  Flowers  abounded,  such  as  thyme  and  OOWsUps. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  moist  black  turf,  not  unlike  peat. 

The  Shditd  pass  had  not  been  traversed  siuce  the  month  of  September, 
1820,  when  Mr.  James  G.  Gerard  effected  the  passage  with  much  difficulty 
and  dai^er,  and  loet  two  ni  his  servantib  who  were  fiozen  to  death  at 
mid-day.  It  was  attended  with  lem  peril  at  this  early  season:  Messrs. 
Gerard  were  the  first  persons  who  visited  it  in  Having  before 

travelled  the  ordinary  road  through  the  pass,  they  determined  to  strike 
directly  across  the  ridge,  which  they  accomplished.  Its  elevation  was 
found  by  barometric  measurement  to  be  15,5.-36  feet  above  the  sea,t 
confirming  a  similar  measiuemettt  in  the  preceding  year,  which  made  it 
but  two  feet  less. 

The  rocks  were  chiefly  mica  slate,  and  gneiss.  In  the  ascent  they  had 
noticed  a  huge  granitic  rock,  in  the  chilly  recess  of  which  they  rested ; 

and  their  route  had  led  them  in  some  places  over  heaps  of  angular  frag- 
ments of  gneiss,  granite,  quartz,  and  felspar,  jumbled  together  in  wild 
disorder,  where  every  step  was  dangerous. 


*  ThioDi^ioitt  lha  diny,  widi  nm  eaoeptioM,  I  1im«  tt»idmut  Captiis  GaatdTs  aamci  of 

plants.  Probably  the  Enf;Iisti  nnmes  .'ire  not  r»l«nyn  riplitly  appliwl  :  or,  if  right  generically, 
the  species  must  be  for  tbe  most  part  ditterent.  i'hey  will  be  corrected  ia  an  appendix,  so  &r 
M 1  may  be  in  poiBarimi  of  wlBcimt  infiwiiMtioii  for  die  putpae^  beAm  tbe  pfeNot  tcIibh*  is 

dosed.— H.T.C. 

t  The  heighu  of  noM  ranaxlceble  plaoM  are  calculated  from  comspondiag  obsemtkma  of 
tbe  barometer  at  ^AMit  dw  metinmiherofftetkia  web  iaatmoca  noted.  Otbenwm 
obtained  by  dilbrwca^  and  >h^  are  put  dowa  to  the  aimeit  tStj  feet. 
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To  the  east  and  south-east  was  seen  a  low  part  of  the  Himalayan  range. 
Its  altitude  is  much  less  than  that  of  S/idh'd  ;  but  it  is  rendered  impassable 
by  a  perpendicular  wail  of  gneiss,  that  forms  an  impracticable  barrier  for 
several  miles. 

The  saow  became  more  ffequent  as  they  ascended,  till  thejr  attained  the 
crest  of  e  fidg^  at  the  elevation  of  13,^S0  fee^  where  it  is  oontinaoiis  at 

that  early  season.  A  month  later,  it  would  be  dissolved.  Upon  the  snow, 
at  the  greater  height  of  Shdtdl,  were  many  insects  like  mosquitoes:  at  first 
they  were  torpid  ;  but  sunshine  revived  them.  Some  birds  were  seen, 
resembling  ravens.    Mosses  were  found  on  the  few  rocks. 

The  travellers  halted  for  the  night  at  Kanijdn,  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
rock,  at  the  height  of  19,400  li^  whence  the  steep  ascent  of  the  pass 
begins.  There  were  plenty  of  flowers  where  the  snow  had  melted,  but  no 
bushes.    The  firewood  was  brought  from  the  last  camp. 

From  this  spot  the  ascent  seemed  appalling.  The  crest  was  nearly  '2,200 
feet  higher.  Here  and  there  a  rock  projected  its  black  head;  all  else  was 
a  dreary  solitude  of  unfathomable  snow,  aching  to  the  sight,  and  without 
trace  of  a  path. 

The  travellers  found  tiie  snow,  whidi  was  soft  at  mid-day,  aflbid  good. 
Iboting,  and  reached  the  summit  with  less  fatigue  than  they  anticipated* 

They  remained  the  night  and  following  day  at  the  crest  of  the  pass, 
and  suffered  much  from  head-ache  and  diflSculty  of  breathing,  usually 
experienced  at  such  elevated  positions.  It  snowed  in  the  evening.  The 
temperature  did  not  rise  aboire  41*  at  nomi :  it  waa  M*  and  fl8*  aft  tmuiae 
(9th  and  10th  of  June> 

On  the  subsequent  day,  they  descended  upon  the  same  side,  and  pro^ 
ceeded  along  the  dell  of  the  Andrt/I,  a  branch  of  the  Pabca-  river,  rising 
near  Shddil,  and  halted  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  callcil  Dtnsru,  at  an 
elevation  of  1^,3U0  feet,  just  above  the  limit  of  the  forest.  The  lowest  point 
in  the  dell  was  11,100  feet.  Leeks  were  gathered  at  the  height  of  12,000 
feet  The  ground  was  here  a  rich  sward,  cut  up  in  grooves  by  a  large 
Idnd  of  field-rat,  without  a  tail.* 

Capt  Gerard  and  his  brother  continued  to  exploM  the  glens  and  valleys 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Pabar  river  j  in  particular  the  valley  of  the 
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S'ipon  river,  and  that  of  the  Pabar  itself,  visiting  the  confluence  of  these 
rivers,  the  summit  of  the  hdg^e  which  divides  them,  and  the  sources  of 
both  riven. 

The  Himtiajan  glent  for  the  most  part  mn  afanost  perpendicular  to  the 
nmge,  or  from  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  to  &S.W.  and  S.W.  The  laoe  exposed 

to  tlie  N.W.  is  invariably  rugged ;  and  the  opposite  one^  facing  the  S.E., 

is  shelving.  The  roads  to  the  most  frequented  passes  lie  upon  the  gentle 
acclivity  :  the  difference  of  the  elevation  of  forest  on  either  side  is  remark, 
able.  On  the  declivity  towards  the  N.W.,  which,  as  l>efore  observed,  is 
the  most  abrupt,  tlie  trees  rise  several  hundred  feet  h^g^  than  those  upon 
the  opposite  &oe,  which  has  a  more  gentle  Aoft;  and  in  some  instancei^ 
the  diffei  encL-  exceeds  1,000  feet.  The  general  height  of  Ae  forest  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya^  is  about  11,800  to  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Oaks  and  pines  reach  that  elevation ;  birches  extend  a  few  feet 
higher.  Descending  from  tiic  paiis  of  Bandtfjoait  the  level  of  tlie  highest 
juniper  was  observed  13,S0O  feet. 

.  IVom  Shiargka,  at  an  elevatioii  of  19,790  feet  (which  the  travellers 
reached  by  a  veiy  steep  path,  crossing  several  snow-heds,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  steps  with  a  hatchet,  and  pasung  among  gigantic  oblong  masses 

of  mica  slate,  disengaged  from  the  impending  crag^),  the  prospect  is  very 
extensive,  l  owards  the  plains  appear  the  Cln'tr  mountains,  l';^,(K)()  feet  (one 
measured  barometrically  is  12,143  feet) ;  to  the  snowy  summits  of  im- 
mense altitude  in  the  cUrectioo  of  YmimA>aUki,  riung  one  above  another  ui 
m^estic  disorder,  and  presenting  mountains  of  eternal  snow ;  and  beyond 
the  source  of  the  Pabar,  one  of  the  huge  Raldang  peaks,  above  91,000  feet 
Across  the  Pabar,  is  the  ChatMl  hinge,  through  which  are  seven]  passes, 

13,000  to  14,000  feet  high. 

The  travellers  passed  through  Tangno,  which  gives  name  to  a  small 
district,  comprehending  live  villages.  Abundance  of  thyme,  strawberries 
nettles  thistiea,  and  other  European  plants,  was  noticed.  The  houses 
are  shaded  by  horse-chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  apricots.  The  elevation  of  tiie 
place  is  8,800  feet 

Unable  to  procure  guides  to  the  Sujidnlt  pass,  Messrs.  Gerard  proceeded 
to  Ja/iglig,  a  place  already  visited  in  1820.  Its  height  is  U,aOO  feet :  the 
highest  habitation,  9,400  feeU 

The  T6s&  pass,  at  the  head  of  the  S^on  river,  which  is  called  FtM>  in 
its  upper  course,  above  Brnd^dn^  is  15,877  feet  high.  The  ddl,  between 
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this  and  Batukydn  pass  (14,854  feet  above  tl>e  sea),  is  shut  in  towards  the 
N.E.  by  snow-capped  iiioi4itain«»  upwtnbjof 17,000 Jfeet  high*  amongst  wkidh 
Hie  riW  lias  ita  source.  The  fodu  at  AnMfijMn*  apd  oo  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  the  travellers  enounped  at  the  height  of  13,650  feet,  were 
gneilBs  and  the  adjoining  mountains  tfaesemeb  and  clay  slate.  The  descent 
was  over  broken  slate,  from  Banddjan. 

The  ascent  of  Yu&u  pass  was  extremely  fatiguing:  Messrs.  Gerard 
describe  themselves  as  having  been  so  exhausted  at  firs^  that  they  rested 
every  hnndfed  yards}  wad,  had  they  not  been  ashamed,  before  so  many 
peoplsb  some  of.  whom  diqr  bad  induced  to  aicoompany  them  after  mndi 
intreaty,  they  would  have  turned  back. 

At  the  summit  of  the  pass,  there  is  a  plain  covered  with  snow  for  400 
or  500  yards.  The  ground  slopes  suddenly  to  the  valley  of  the  S«tlg  : 
the  peaks  on  each  side  seemed  about  SOU  feet  higher. 

The  YMi  riw.  is  divided  into  several  streamy  all  of  wbidi,  but  the 
piindpal  oo^  were  crossed  by  arcbee  ot  snow.  Tbe  laigesl^  which  was 
forded,  was  forty  foet  broad,  and  six  inches  deep  :  the  bed  full  of  pebbles, 
and  the  margin  snow-washed  by  the  stream.  With  the  exception  of  that 
principal  channel  of  the  river,  and  some  openings  partially  disclosing  the 
smaller  branches,  the  rest  is  a  bed  of  snow  six  or  eight  inches  thick. 

The  glen  becomes  more  and  more  contractedt  till  at  last  it  is  bounded 
by  mursl  imAs  of  granits^  with  the  focdng  its  passage  between  them 
in  impenelmble  obscurity,  under  immense  hei^  ti  indestructible  io^ 
running  in  ridges,  and  studded  with  mounds  of  snow. 

The  source  of  the  Pabar  is  in  a  lake,  called  Chdrdmai,  above  a  mile  in 
circuit,  whence  the  river  rushes  forth  over  a  perpendicular  rock,  forming  a 
fine  cascade.  Above  it  are  enormous  banks  of  snow,  80  or  100  feet  in 
thidmesi,  whidi  have  cracked  and  partly  fallen  outwards. mto  the  lake. 
Jurt  beyond  them  are  three  high  passes,  NUawtg,  Owtdi,  and  GkMl, 
which  lead  over  the  summit  of  the  rafigcb  into  the  wdley  of  the  Baspd  river« 
and  are  very  steep.  The  travellers  were  unable  to  persuade  the  guides  to 
conduct  them  over  either  of  these  passes }  but  subsequently  visited  them 
from  the  other  side. 

Tbe  JB^rmia,  or  BnUing  pass,  near  the  PeAor,  was  again  visited.  It  had 
bemi  measured  barametiically  hi  1818;  the  measurement  now  taken 
exceeded  the  former  one  (which  was  15,095  feet)  by  153  feet.  To  that 
.extent  fjie  barometric  measurements  must  W  considered  uncertain.  They 
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halted  two  days  on  the  summit  of  the  pass ;  and,  as  is  usaal  at  so  great 
elevations,  were  troubled  with  head-achos  and  diflScalty  of  respiration. 
The  nights  were  calm ;  but  the  saiemn  stillness  was  ttow  and  then  inter- 
rupted bj  Ihe  eradi  of  fiitUng  tockt.   

The^-deabeodediQtothe  valky-ortiitoBiiqMi^^^  dlding  dMni  tbededhilgr 
of  a  snow-bed,  by  aeitfiaig  themselves  upon  a  blanket  on  tllft'atMHV.  TMk 
mode  is  invariably  practised  by  the  mountaineers,  where  there  are  no  rocks 
nor  precipices.  They  had  then  a  dreadfully  dangerous  footpath,  along  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  deli :  it  crossed  many  snow-beds,  inclined  at  an  at)gle 

tbesnow.  •      •  j.:  ••.  .  ! 

The  Baspd  is  a  noUe  river,  running  through  a  romantic  vall^,  wliicli» 
the  people  have  a  vague  tradition,  was  formerly  a  lake,  and  it  has'  evety 
appearance  of  it.  The  valley  is  bounded,  on  each  side,  by  abrupt  ridgek 
of  the  HtmiUit/a,  which  present  a  great  deal  of  bare  rock. 

The  travallets  advanced  to  the  cottflueBce.of  the  Baspd  and  Balcti  rivers; 
examineil  tH^  vall^  of  the.  latter,  aild  teacM  tbe  coitfaenoe  of  fhei  AUM 
and  :^a^^;  litany-  pniDeeding  tl<Sag^  fidge,  Whaoh  ja  ^ttvenied^bf 
several  pasaeiB  before-mentioned,  all  of  which  they  now  visited,  vitk  NikrOt^^ 
\G,035  feet  high;  GMm»  l6fiSt&ib«t%  and- OAdsif^  15,801  ftet;  as ifad 
Rup(n,  15,480  feet.    "  '   '  •  .       .  • 

At  Nurut  A  halting-place,  where  there  ore  good  caves  for  shelter,  at  the 
alavalimi  of  18^150  ftet;  .ind  at  DMMrii  wliire  ihey  hdttfd  fbk  ftOoMa^ 
evemng^  at  the  height  of  14ifi06  ftdv  there 'ira%;  trough  the  vafgtii,  it  ooni- 
tinued  Crash  of  falling  rocks,  on-  the  rugged  aide  of  the' dell.  The  species 
of  rhododendron  called  by  the  natives  Tdbir,  was  obsmed  ili'^the  vieilBi^ 
of  D^isAn,  at  its  level. 

The  Nalgwi  pass,  the  lowest  pass  tiirough  the  Himalaya  which  had  been 
yet  visited,  is  14,891  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  pass  they  descended 
to  the  confliwnce  of  the  Ifa^un  'tnd-BakH-  fivers,  and-tbeooe  proceedeiA 
along  the  BoA^  and  acnMs'idie  Ba^  riveii  to  Saiiglai'  where  Aty  halted 
se\  eral  days  (53d  to  «9th  of  June),  and  whence  they  despatched  their  col;, 
lection  of  plants  and  geological  specimens  ;  but  the  paper  envelopes  of  the 
latter  were  rendered  illegible,  and  the  whole  of  the  former  destroyed,  by 
the  heavy  rain  which  overtook  tlie  despatch,  in  the  following  month. 

•Mc«n.*Gen^'iteuming  their  journey,  asdindfea  the  valley  of  die  Baipd 
t^ChitlfU,  the  hA,  and  h^ert  vlUage  in  it;  cro*illg;«he  fint  day,  two 
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boge  iMMidiefl  of  Uie  Batjtdt '  the  ChuBngt  find  Gdr^  from  the  Cailds  range 
on  the  north ;  and,  the  second  day,  two  other  considerable  streams,  the 
Mangsd  and  ShutL  They  first  passed  over  tremendous  blocks  of  coarse- 
grained granite,  tlie  deconaposition  of  which  aeetns  to  have  formed  the  sand 
In  tlt».]dMr  I  it  givies  ti^  vrter.a  tnvbld  qip«antt«e.  -The  granite  js  wbiti^ 
ind  Aoai  ft  diatancdlbolnlin  chdlu 

.  The  first  part  of  the  valley  has  the  same  general  character  with  most 
others  in  the  Himdhya ;  but  it  is  considerably  !)roader.  The  face  of  the 
mountiun  exposeil  to  the  S.W.,  which  is  part  of  the  Cailds  or  Jtaldang 
group,  presents  abrupt  precipices  and  threatening  clifis,  with  little  soil,  and 
but  few  traeN  }  /the  opponti-fiifie  igihiii  more^Dtly  sloped,  apd  thickly 
wooded  with  pfne^  i^jdi  eve  ererloppad  by  a  belt  of  birchei.  Neer  ^ 
ttqjk.bl'tbiB  chain,  there  is  e  good  M  of  ttiow.  The  leat  balf-inile  to  the 
village  of  i?r/AT//«m,  atiurte  in  the  western  corner  of  the  glen  (and  10,500 
feet  above  the  sea),  is  a  rugged  descent  upon  enormous  masses  of  granite. 
The  dell  has  here  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  it  expands  to  three  furlongs 
in  breadth ;  half  of  it  is  laid  out  in  thriving  crops  of  wheat  and  barley, 
end  &e  ml  is.ocaapied  by  wndibedi^  wUdb  form  laeity  snieU  ideodi,  witii 
llie  fiver  xritediiigaiiMn^dieeb  Just  abovt  tbe.iiill^g^  boge  pQef  of  blade 
fock*  rise  abruptly,  in  numerous  black  spire%.|p  ebOat 9,000  feet  higher,  or 
nearly  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Approachint^  Chetkt'd,  the 
dell  becomes  more  contracted  ;  the  right  bank  becoming  very  prcci})itous, 
and  almoiit  mural  to  the  Ba^pd.  The  altitude  of  the  village  is  about  1 1,400 
fiwt»  and.  Ae:  Bigliart  idfh  .m.  ecaroely  flOO  ibel.  The  '  y  alley 

contioneB  aboat  800  yardi  wide  fot  two  or.  time  milea  %  the  Btufd  .tiien 
feakcea-bebd  to  the  .aondmaid,  and  tbe  view  ia  ihut  nj>  by  .anowj  monii- 
tains  of  great  height 

From  Chtlkul  the  travellers  attempted  the  Khnl'id  pass,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  oi  the  Rusu  river,  a  large  stream,  derived  from  a  double  source, 
one  branch  rising  in  the  snow  of  Sagld  pass,  which  bears  nearly  south } 
Aaothei;  or  tnaltsst,  in.the  ITM^  aboul  S;W.  Above  the  elevation  of 
18^lbel»  «fae.lBvel  of- the  highest  bifchea,  ^  lUftit  is  inoMaaed,  in 
laiiidity  and  turbolenoet  to  a  femnt^  and  ftems  in  dreads  agitation  and 
noise.  Still  higher  up,  the  road  ascends  gradually,  upon  snow  of  immense 
thickness  in  the  channel  of  the  current,  which  now  and  then  shows  itself 


Compofed  of  black  mica  (fine-grained),  wHh  «  little  oxide  of  iron. 
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in  deep  blue  lakes.  The  travellers  passed  along  the  margin  of  one,  1S6 
feet  in  diameter :  the  way  was  extremely  dangerous,  upon  ice  slewing 
abruptly  to  the  water }  in  this  there  was  no  footing,  till  notches  were  cut 
willh  a  hatchet,  an  opentkm  whiek  long  delayed  their  progren;  jMtedy, 
thejr  travelled  over  mounds  of  unihthoawU*  now,  MlooprM'scMiedy  16 
be  capable  of  supportiiig  them  at  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  guidei  had 
snow-shoes,  wliicli  were  at  least  five  or  six  inches  in  breadth.  They  said^ 
that  early  in  the  moniing,  before  the  sun  had  power,  the  snow  would  bear 
the  weight  of  a  loaded  person ;  and  in  May  and  June,  wb^  the  pais  is 
most  irequented,  it  does  not  unk  at  any  time  <^  the  day. 
'  The  trtvellen  feaehed  the  elevation  of  lAyflOO  feeW  when  the  pass 
iqi^eaied  to  be  1*4M)0  or  1,500  feet  higher,  over  vast  Adds  of  mom,  ' 

The  ddl  is  broad  (half  a  mile  wide),  and  oaverad  snow  in  high 
wreaths.  The  mountains,  which  have  a  S.E.  exposure,  are  nearly  bare, 
a  few  patches  of  snow  only  appearing  at  great  heights.  The  line  of  cliffs 
may  be  17,500  feet.  On  the  otlier  side,  the  mountains  are  nearly  of  the 
same  Height  and  they  present  a  chain  of  miual  precipices,  eaten  away  by 
firost  into  forms  Uke  towers  and  ste^les.  Much  of  the  rode  near  the 
summits  is  exposed ;  and  snow,  having  lost  its  hirfd  on  liieir  steep  craggy 
sides,  has  accumulated  below. 

It  had  rained  several  hours  ;  the  sleet  /'ell  thickly,  without  any  prospect 
of  its  clearing  up.  Messrs.  Gerard  thought  it  prudent  to  order  a  speedy 
retreat;  especially  as  the  guides  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  strongly  remon- 
strated against  their  proceeding  further,  lest  th^  should  fid!  into  soaae  deep 
chasm,  concealed  by  soft  snow. 

The  shower  of  sleet  continued  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  descent) 
and  latterly  changed  to  rain,  with  a  milder  climate.  From  the  craggy  sides 
of  the  dell  the  rocks  were  loosened  by  the  rain,  and  followed  each  other 
in  a  continued  crashing,  and  some  pieces  tore  up  the  patli  a  few  yards 
fiom  them. 

'  Having  caught  sevne  cold%  tiiej  did'  not  renew  the  attanpt  to  visit 
KkdU  (nor  Sa^'^ld),  but  returned  to  Ck^M;  and  were  dissuaded  fiom 
attempting  the  Neilang  pass,  where,  several  years  ago,  eighteen  persons 
perished  in  the  passage:  since  which  timet  few  loaded  travellers ■  have 
ventured  by  that  route. 

Messrs.  Gersrd  proceeded  by  the  CUbroMg  pass  (17,di8  ftet  high)  to  the 
vallej  of  NangtML   The  indemency  of  tiie  wealker  raoderad  it  veiy 
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arduous.  They  were  detained  tliree  days  at  Shalpid  (a  resting-place  for 
travellere)  by  iacessant  raia  j  on  the  fourth  day  their  guides  consented  to 
proeeed.  lihny  wow-bedt  were  aoMed  \  and,  about  tlw  Mght  of  16^900 
Act,  ooDtiinMNit  mow-lMds-oocDiiienced;'  at  fin^  a  gentfe.  acclivity»  and 
latterly  a  very  steep  slope,  surpaning,  in  terror  and  difficulty  of  acceny  any 
thing  which  the  travellers  had  yet  encountered.  The  accli\  ity  was  at  an 
angle  of  37^°,  of  loose  stones,  gravel  and  snow,  which  the  rain  had  soaked 
through  aud  mixed  together,  so  as  to  uiake  moving  laborious,  and  all  but 
impractioable.  Tho  itonea  gave  way  at  every  step,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
saiy  to  ttie  hands  as  veil  as  feet  The  travellers  reached  the  crest  of  the 
passit  noon,  in  a  stale  of  exhaustion  and  numbedness  of  bands  and  ftel^ 
from  continued  exposure  to  snow  and  sleet,  will)  a  violent  freezing  wind. 

The  dell  leading  to  the  pass  is  verj-  much  contracted ;  and  the  ridges  on 
each  side  are  almost  bare.  The  rock  is  generally  a  sort  of  slaty  gneiss, 
sometimes  in  large  masses,  but  more,  commonly  tumbling  in  pieces,  with 
little  soU  and  leas  vegetation. 

Here,  as  at  AldAC(  Captain  Genrd  nolieed  the  drcomatanoe  of  the 
maranyqipeacing  quite  pure  [perfectly  fluid?],  when  they  left  caaqp;  but, 
at  the  pass  (when  used  for  filling  a  barometer)  it  had  lost  its  lostze^  and 
adhered  to  the  fingers  and  cup  as  if  it  were  amalgamated. 

The  descent  from  the  pass,  for  half  a  mile,  was  at  an  angle  of  33°,  upon 
gravel  and  snow*  with  a  afaarp-pointod  mdt  offrarionally  projecting  through 
it  Soase  of  the  loaded  people  slid  down  this  dedivity  at  the  gieatest  risk. 
Travelling  was  rendered  laborious  on  the  easier  sh^  of  snow,  fima  itt 
sinking  one  and  a.half  to  two  feet  The  fissures  were  beginning  to  appear* 
and  the  guides  picked  their  steps  with  much  caution,  leaping  over  whatever 
had  the  least  appearance  of  a  rent  The  snow  fell  &st;  and  a  piercing 
wind  blew  with  fury  down  the  dell. 

The  prfaieipal  bf«neh  of  the  NangdU  has  its  ioaroe  mndi  fiirtter  to  tiie 
'  west  I  n  rivul^  joins  it  from  tfie  pass.  The  moontainovs  raqge  having  • 
N.HV.  aapoctt  ia  very  rugged ;  and  the  snow  (often  of  a  reddish  colour) 
presents  enormous  banks  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  thick,  as  shown  by  the  part 
towards  the  dell  having  fallen  down  where  it  cracked.  This  is  always  the 
case  on  tlie  precipitous  sides  of  the  vallies,  because  the  ridges,  for  a  con> 
aidmUe  way  down*  are  too  abrupt  Ifar  the  snow  to  leat  upon  them  t  Ittbere- 
fbre  aeconidates  in  huge  quantities^  where  the  indinalioD  is  more  gentles 
it  then  crndn^  and  tumbles  down  by. it*  o«n  wdgh^  during  the  mioy 
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season,  and  leaves  a  perpendicular  wall  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
The  mountains  oo  the  other  aide  were  less  steep,  and  tiie  snow  lies  in 
oootiiiuoi»fis|diL 

Thft  tnvdien  pcoce«d«d  ow  Inapt  of  looae  sIom  now,  and  Mk,  at 

the  point  of  cqngeUtiaii.  .Thcgr  pMMd  by  several  deep  blue  lakes,  widi 
their  banks  of  frozen  snow:  these  are  always  to  be  dreaded;  and  th^ 
made  a  circuit  by  a  seemingly  more  arduous  road,  to  avoid  the  danger. 
Two  avalanciies  descended  opposite  to  them :  one  of  rock,  which  spent  its 
IbiceiB  diitmo^  tiie  anMller  firngnent*  juai  raaching  them ;  the  other  of  • 
MOV,  bttt  anBeitod-b7:iiit«rv8iii^piodEB. 

The  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  JESiMcAe^  aa  eodosurc  for  cattld,  (ni  tbe  banks 
of  the  Nangahi  (where  they  encamped,  at  an  elevation  of  12,400  feel^  M 
indicated  by  the  barometer),  were  granite,  and  fine>grained  mica  slate. 

Four  considerable  streams  were  forded,  which  rise  at  the  back  of  the 
CaUdSt  and  Joiniqg  the^  Nangalttt  at  length  mingle  their  waters  with  the 
Tidiing  river. 

After  lMiig'  Ite  Ndi^i^alH,  thymes  end  Aurdier  en  jmnper,  .min^  uge, 
•ad  ft  :V«ie^.^.«idadfiinNi8  plants,  were  met  with.  At  J^Mdk  there 
were  a  few  animali  bf  the  ^was-bcead,.  between  the  yak  (bos  grnnniena) 

and  common  cow. 

On  either  side,  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  there  is  a  grassy  slope,  with 
juniper  and' tidier  bashes }  and  just  .aiboni'it^.t^  dell  is  inhoiiiid .by  craggy 
diAhf  hocTid  ftren.  .A,littfefilrther:dowB,-  the  glea  beoomet  awffe  eon- 
tieoted  iu  breadth,  and  the  mountains  present  mural  faces  of  rock,  wbicfa 
CODti9nefor  two  miles,  to  the  union  of  the  Nangalti  witlj  the  Tidung. 

Few  of  the  loaded  people  arrived  the  same  day ;  two  of  them  stopped 
all  night  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  tore  up  their  blankets  to  protect  their 
feet  Fortunately  it  did  not  snow,  and  douds  prevented  severe  frost*  or 
tlitjr- Mainly 'wonU  not  have  snrvitedtbe  nq^  Peop]4  «e(e  deipafdied 
to  their  asristance;  aadall  were  up,aooD  after  noon,  nett  day. 
'  'Aeoommencing  their  journey,  the  travellers  followed  the  course  of  the 
NangaUi  river,  to  its  ^junction  with  the  Tidvtng,  and  explored  the  valley 
of  this  last-mentioned  river,  ascending  to  the  village  of  Chai-ang  (l!2,0()U 
feet),  amidst  mountains  18,000  feel  high}  and  proceeding  thence  to 
thangit  and  efterwards  to-the  confloenoe  of  the  same  livw  nHth  the  Setlg. 
The  principal  branch,  retuningtihe  nape  of  TUittg,  flows  fiom  the 
having  its  wiiroe  in  Chinese  l^utaiy.  ' 
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The  valley  of  the^  Tiikl^g  ii  MiArroV;  id  parte  so  mach  so»  as 
scarcely  to  aflTord  a  passage  for  the  river.  The  stream  is  furiously  rapid, 
the  declivity  very  great,  and  tlie  rumbling  of  large  stones,  carrietl  down 
with  velocity  by  the  force  oi  ti>e  water,  was  incessant.  Tor  aix  or.  seven 
nBet  tte  ftn  of  tlw'  iM:  900  ftet  {Mr:mil«»  udin  Mne  plioei  dilKM 
doublA :  where  it  presents  an  rotiie  dieet  -pf  .ftem-pmdfpnjr^-.thnnni  up 
and  sbowered  upon  the  'sfircoonAiiiig  rocfce  with  loud*  eoncusnoOi  rewechoed 
fipom  bank  to  bank  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 

The  dell  of  the  Tidung,  at  Hiinx,  a  Tartar  village,  is  confined  by  towering 
clifTs  of  white  granite  and  mica  slate.  The  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chdrang  ^n  all  of  blue  slate,  naked  to  their  tops,  and  exhibiting 
deci^  apd-baiiwiuuBi  inr  tb6  oioet  ^ightftd  ftmii.  *  Thejr tDwetf  in  Aaip.de^ 
tached  gtooB^  tko  aboot  l^OOOlbeb  •  l^>v^etatieir  appraiMihet  Mr  basest 
whUltibttr  elevated  sntawdts  offer  ho<nrt 

Where  the  dell  was  narrowest,  there  was  so  little  space  for  the  streanii 
that  the  road  continued  but  for  a  small  distance  on  the  same  side,  and 
ClOMed  the  river  repeatedly  by  Sangas ;  one  was  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  Iff*.  The  travdlari  had  'to  pick  theb  my ;  one'  irinle  upon  amoolii 
atuftoea  of '  gtanite^  db^ng  to  die  m^eo^.toinal  %  at  anotheiv  th^  nnte 
led  among  huge  maaieB  and  angular  blocks  of  rock,  forming  capacious 
cavest  where  fifty  or  sixty  people  might  rest:  here  the  bank  was  formed  of 
rough  gravel,  steeply  inclined  to  tlie  river ;  there  the  path  was  narrow, 
witli  a  precipice  of  500  or  600  feet  below,  whilst  the  naked  towering  peaks, 
and  mural  rocks,  rent  in  every  dtreclioa,  threatened  the  passenger  with 
nun  from  abovOi  .  . . 

In  MOM  paite  of  the  iraed  Iheee'wenifl^bts  of  stqie;  .in  otheni>  Jnnne- 
wpfh,  or  rude  staircases,  opening  to  the  gulph  below.  In  one  place  is  a 
constniction  still  more  frightful  to  behold  ;  it  is  called  Bdpid,  and  is  made 
with  extreme  difficulty  and  danger.  In  the  instance,  it  consisted  of  six 
postfi  driven  horizontally  into  cleibi  of  the  rocks,  about  twenty  feet  distant 
^om  eeckother,  mid  aecniedbjr  we^eiii  Upon  this  giddy  fiame a  atairoase 
of  fiMparsiwas  erected^  of  the  «ndeit  nafure;  twi^gl  add*  dabs  of  done 
eonnebted  them  together.  There  was  no  suppart.-on  the  outar  aideb  vdiich 
was  deep,  and  overhung  the  Tid^ngt  a  perfect  torrent 

After  surmounting  this  terrific  passage,  they  came  to  another,  where  the 
footpath  had  been  swept  away.  It  would  have  been  impracticable ;  but, 
firom  previous  intimation,  thirty  people  had  been  despatched  the  preceding 
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night  from  Thangi,  and  had  just  completed  two  tolenble  9mig§$  by  the 
time  the  party  arrived,  so  that  they  passed  in  safety. 

The  last  mile  and  a>hali'  to  Thangi  was  better ;  the  road  ascetided  from 
the  river,  often  bj  ttadreeiei  and  weflfaldiiig;  and  at  the  vOlage,  the  ahade 
of  the  JkSddr  and  Nemia  (flame  with  Mr.  Elphinatone'a  OtSlgtmi^  ttro 
q»ecies  of  ptne^  was  again  enjoyed. 

Grdmaiig,  one  of  two  divisions  of  Thangi,  is  pleasantly  situate  upon  a 
southern  slope  ;  the  houses  rising  above  each  other,  with  the  inclination  of 
the  soil.  There  are  few  fields,  but  they  appeared  thriving.  The  grains 
were  wheats  barley,  phapur  (Polygonum?),  Siberian  barley,  and  millet 
(Fiunaun  miliacemn%  iridi  loine  patches  of  turnips  and  pease.  Tbe  tHiole 
is  neatlj  laid  out»  and  intersected  with  aqueducts,  whose  banks  '$tt  adorned 
with  walnut  apricot,  apple,  and  poplar  trees.  Above  the  village  is  a  thick 
forest  of  pine :  and  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains  are  all 
peaked,  and  very  nigged.  On  one  side  of  the  river  they  are  fine-grained 
black  mica,  so  hard,  that  it  was  difficult  to  break  off  a  good  specimen  with 
a  hanuner}  across  the  TIAh^t  the  rodcs  appear  to  be  white  granite. 

The.  route  fiom  Thmgl  to  Mrnmg  lies  throqgh  a.  finest  of  panft  fJRfJt 
iqiKNi  tl«e  dope  of  n  hill,  composed  entirdj  of  Uue  shie^  often  cmmUUig  in 
pieces. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  I'idutig  with  the  Setlej,  the  town  of  Eibe,  or 
Ridang,  has  a  charming  appearance:  yellow  fields,  extensive  vineyards, 
groves  of  apricots,  and  laige  wdl-bttllt  stone  booies,  conttast  with  the 
gigantic  BaUmg  mountains.  These  are  scarcely  fiwr  miks  fiom  the 
town. 

Marang*  is  a  laige  town*  snrronnded  by  high  mountains.  Although 
8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  During  eight  days* 
halt,  the  temperature  varied  from  58°  to  82°  ;  and  flies  were  very 
troublesome.  The  sun,  even  at  this  season  (July),  does  not  appear 
nm  than  nine  hours:  was  scarcdy  viable  above  the  mouniabis'lMAte 
8  a.  m.,  and  disiqipeared  behind  them  at  5  p.  m.  There  were  attenutsty 
li^t  donds  and  sundnne,  and  now  and  then  a  little  rain,  which  in  this 
vtJIey  never  falls  heavy  :  the  height  of  the  outer  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
being  sufficient  to  exclude  the  rains,  which  deluge  Hinduslhdn  for  three 
months. 


•  Alreadj  Tinted  by  Capt  Gerard  in  1818  and  la  1888. 
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Having  collected  from  the  surrounding  villages,  supplies  for  t^n  daya^ 

Messrs.  Gerard  proceeded  to  examine  the  valley  of  the  Tdg/d  river,  which 
has  its  source  in  Chinese  Tartar}'.  They  travelled  to  Nisati^-  on  the 
Tdgld),  a  Tartar  village,  already  visited  both  in  1818  and  18^}  crossing 
the  Tkngrang  pass,  whidi  was  again  meMUted,  and  the  previous  measure- 
ment (13,789  confirmed. 

Hie  pass  leads  over  aiqpmv  which  runs  down  to  the  Sctlej  river,  from'a 
cluster  of  snowy  mountains,  upwards  of  ^iO.OOO  feet  The  rocks  are 

slate:  it  easily  splits  into  large  even  slabs,  whicii  arc  well  aclai)ted  for  carvin<; 
the  sacred  Tartar  sentences  upon  them.  Across  the  Setkj  the  mountains  are 
of  white  granite^  brealcing  into  grave),  and  more  abmpt  than  on  the'  hither 

They  proceeded  along  the  banks  of.  the  TdgUi  to  Vrdkd,  and  thence  to 
BakoTf  through  the  Ruthmgi  pass,  and  near  the  source  of  a  rivulet  of  that 
name,  after  passing  the  KhaU,  which  descends  very  steeply  from  the 
Hmdlaya  on  the  south,  in  which  direction  a  peak  of  vast  altitude  is  visible. 
The  elevation  of  the  pass  is  14i,(id8  feet ;  that  of  the  resting-place  at  Rakor, 
14,100  fiiet   A  lew  birahes  are  growing  flOO  or  900  feet  lower. 

UjMD  the  left  bank  of  the  TigK,  the  heif^t  of  tlie  mountains  is  upwards 
of  16,000  fee^  and  no  snow  appears.  The  rocks  are  brown  day  date, 
and  mica  slate.  Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  mountains 
appear  to  be  all  clay  slate,  crumbimg  into  soil,  and  forming  a  natural 
declivity.  The  summits  seem  to  be  i8,00U  feet  high,  at  least;  and  there  is 
very  little  snow  in  streaks.  Esrdier  to  the  east  is  a  large  mountaiii,  white 
with  snow,  and  near  it  a  naked  rid{ge  «^  rocks,  ending  in  a  number  of 
sharp  points,  apparently  formed  of  alate^  In  the  vicinity  of 'Ae  sonrceof 
the  RiUhingt,  several  conical  points  arc  seen  covered  with  snow. 

The  travellers  continued  along  the  banks  of  the  Tdgld  to  Zongchertt 
passing  several  streams  which  fall  into  it,  and  a  larger  one  named  Kegochet 
which  comes  fiom  the  south  (S.  by  W.),  and  one  less  coosiderahle,  called 
Lofigia^  from  the  S.E.,  both  very  muddy.  The  TdgU  itself  is  quite 
clear,  and  its  course  is  from  the  N.£.    They  crossed  at  once  by  a  sei^gv. 

The  path  lay  upon  broken  slate  and  slippery  soil,  then  upon  inclined 
faces  of  rock  ;  at  one  time  ascending  steeply  upon  loose  stones;  at  another, 
descending  abruptly  upon  rude  steps  and  scailblding,  projecting  over 
the  stream,  and  between  cliffs  that  subtend  an  angle  of  60"  or  65°  on 
either  aide.  Now  and  then  these  crags  are  perpendicular  for  €00  or  900  ' 
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feet,  and  they  even  overliang  the  pathway.  Large  snowbeds  conceal  the 
river  for  several  hundred  yards:  an  immense  load  of  stones  and  gravel  lies 
above  the  snow.  In  one  place  the  accumulation  of  rocks,  which  have  fallen 
from  the  surrouDcUng  peaks,  is  sixfy  or  seventy  feet  thick }  and  the  river  Is 
seen  nishing  fimn  beneath  a  laige  vaul^  whose  under  sur&ee  is  lirozen 
snow. 

The  height  of  Zoncheng  is  14.,7(X)  feet,  which,  in  lat  dl'Sff,  according 
to  received  theory,  should  be  buried  under  everlasting  snow.  The  situation, 
however,  is  far  different.  On  every  side  of  the  gleti,  wliicii  is  a  bowshot 
broad,  appeared  gently-sloping  hills,  for  tlie  mobt  part  covered  with  Tdmd 
(Tartaric  Airze).  The  banks  ti  the  river  were  covered  with  grass  tnrf, 
and  prickly  bushes.  Around,  the  land  was  covered  with  verdure;  flodi» 
of  dieep  were  browsing,  and  deer  leaping:  altogether  it  was  a  racnantic 
spot,  wanting  but  trees  to  make  it  delightful. 

Duruig  tlie  march  the  sun  was  found  at  times  powerful  ;  but  the  tempe- 
rature was  evidently  decrea:>ing  witii  the  elevation.  The  highest  observed 
in  the  day  («8d  of  July)  was  68*. 

The  rocks  were  Umestcme;  the  soil  a  stiff  yellow  day,  rent  in  every 
direction  by  small  fissures*  and  seeming  to  have  been  under  water.  The 
surface  was  ground  to  dust. 

The  next  stage  was  to  Zams'tri,  hy  the  Ki'tihrang  pass;  after  tracing  the 
2'dgUi  (crossed  frequently  by  snow-beds),  until  it  was  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the  pass. ' 

The  ascent  of  tiie  pass  is  by  no  means  steep»  the  angle  beii^  only  19* 
or  HOI*,  But  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  severe  head-aches,  wUdi 
all  the  party,  not  excepting  their  Tartar  guides,  experienced  more  or 
less,  rendered  the  exertion  of  walking  very  laborious.  As  they  advanced, 
vegetation  became  more  scarce,  till  at  length  it  wholly  disappeared ;  and 
tiie  last  mile  presented  a  scene  of  solitude  and  desolation. 

Tbe  devation  was  found  by  barometric  measurement  to  be  IS^IS  ftei 
above  the  sea.  The  pan  is  redtoned.  tiie  boundary  between  Kundxcar  and 
that  part  of  Chinese  Tartary  which  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand 

Lama  of  Lahasa. 

There  was  very  little  snow  in  sheltered  situations  contiguous  to  it,  but 
none  in  tlic  pass  itself.  Several  birds  were  heard,  and  especially  the  call 
of  a  spedes  of  pheasant,  which  lives  near  the  snow. 

The  momtdns  enclosiqg  the  ddl  of  the  TSgkL  river,  which  lead  to  the 
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pais,  are  between  19.000  and  SC^OOOieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  just 
tipped  with  snow;  else  they  were  covered  with  tdmd,  a  prickly  bush,  to 
which  tlie  travellers  in  a  former  journey  gave  tl>e  name  of  whins,  and 
which  they  now  called  Tartaric  furze.  It  is  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the 
IWtws}  mad  qipem  to  tinive  beifc  tmoi^g  arid  gravel,  aod  in  Hie  Ueakest 
I^aoes.  Its  upper  limit  near  XS^irmig  was  observed  at  someUiiag  above 
17,000  feet. 

After  haltitifj  some  time,  it  began  to  snow ;  and  though  the  thermometer 
was  not  below  4.1°,  the  \'iolcncc  of  the  wind,  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
respiration,  rendered  the  situatioQ  unpleasant ;  and  the  travellers  hastened 
down  to  a  milder  climate. 

ZmnH,  a  mere  baiting-place  ibr  trnveUen^  on  the  banks  of  the  Shdltit 
to  which  they  proceeded  fiom  ISubraigt  is  15,600  feet  ab«»ve  the  se%  a 
height  equal  to  that  of  the  passes  through  the  outer  range  of  snowy  moun* 
tains ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  Himdlaya.  Gently 
sloping  hills  and  tranquil  rivulets,  with  banks  of  turf  and  pebbly  beds, 
flocks  of  pigeons,  and  herds  of  deer,  would  give  one  the  idea  of  a  much 
kmer  situatioo.  But  nature  (Capt  Oenurd  remarks)  has  adapted  the 
vcgetatiiNi  to  tbat  extraocd&uuy  countiy  }  Ibr,  did  it  extend  no  Ujgber  than 
on  the  aonlfaem  face  of  the  WmiUajfOt  Tartary  would  be  uninhabitable  by 
either  man  or  beast. 

It  seems  surprising  (he  goes  on  to  observe)  that  the  Umit  of  vegetation 
should  rise  higher  the  further  we  proceed,  but  so  it  is :— on  ascending  the 
southern  dope  of  the  snowy  lang^  tbe  extreme  height  of  cultivation  h 
10^000 ftet}  and  even  tliere  the  craps  are  fi«quently  cut  green.  The 
highest  habitation  is  9,^00  feet;  11,800  feet  may  be  reckoned  the  upper 
limit  of  forest,  and  13,000  that  of  bushes :  although  in  a  few  sheltered 
situations,  such  as  ravines,  dwarf  birches  and  small  bushes  are  found  almost 
at  13,000  feet. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ba^  river,  the  highest  village  is  at  11,490  feet  j 
the  cultivation  reaches  to  the  same  elevation ;  and  the  forest  extends  to 
18LO0O  feet  at  the  least 

Advancini;  further,  you  find  villages  at  13,000  feet,  cultivation  at  13,600 
feet,  fine  birch  trees  at  14,0(X)  fee^  aod  tdmd  bttshei,  which  furnish  ex- 
cellent fire- wood,  at  17>000  feet 

To  the  eastward,  towards  MdnastariMrt  by  the  accounts  of  the  Tartars, 
it  would  appear  that  crops  and^uahes  thrive  at  a  still  greater  hc^^ 
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The  travellers  descended  the  vaU^  of  tlw  AMbI  river  to  its  coafloenoe 

with  the  Sumdd  river,  and  asceMied  to  the  crest  of  the  Huk'eo  pasa^  of 
which  the  elevation  is  15,78f)  feet  The  soil  is  reddish,  apparently  decom- 
posed limestone,  with  no  large  stones.  The  ground  is  thickly  covered  with 
green  sward  and  bedi  of  prickly  bushes.  No  rockj  points  are  seen,  the 
whole  being  geode  dopes  of  gravel,  much  resembling  soom  of  the  Scotch 
h^hlands ;  the  tdtjtd  at  a  distance  seeming  like  heath.  IToft*  and  honet 
were  feeding  on  the  surrounding  heights ;  and  the  dimate  was  pleasant ; 
the  temperature  being  .'57'*. 

There  are  the  usual  piles  of  stones  to  mark  the  crest  of  the  pass,  and  a 
great  number  built  upon  all  the  surrounding  heights.  At  a  distance  tiicy 
could  not  be  distitiguished  ftom  men ;  and  were  taken  at  first  sight,  by 
the  servant^  fbr  Chinese  come  to  dispute  the  pass.  The  guides  assured 
them  they  were  piles  of  stone  $  and  a  view  through  a  tdescope  confirmed 
the  assertion. 

Three  of  tlic  people,  who  were  attending  the  cattle,  wulclied  the  party 
for  some  time,  until  being  convinced  there  were  Europeans,  they  mounted 
their  horsesb  and  set  off  at  a  gallop.  The  travellers  quickened  their  pacf, 
determined  to  advance  as  ftr  as  practicable ;  but  two  miles  further  they 
were  stopped  by  the  Chinese^  after  tliey  had  crossed  a  rivulet  with  swampy 
banks,  winding  among  rich  turf,  near  which,  they  found  many  ammonites, 
at  the  height  of  IG  200  feet,  on  the  elevate  J  land  between  llukeo  and  Zinchin. 

The  Tartars  under  Chinese  autliority  were  eucainped,  awaiting  their 
arrival,  of  which  prenous  inlxmatimi  had  been  recmrad,  and  pointed  out  a 
spot  ibr  their  camp^  and  a  line  beyond  which  they  dtould  not  pass.  Their 
manners  were  polite,  and  their  civility  was  requited  by  presents  of  tobacco^ 
the  only  thing  for  which  they  seemed  to  have  any,  the  least  desire. 

The  height  of  Zinchin  is  1(5,130  feet,  and  the  eminences  in  tfie  vicinity 
rise  many  hundred  feet  higher.  In  every  direction,  horses  were  seen 
gallopitig  about,  and  feeding  on  the  very  tops  of  the  heights ;  altogether 
there  were  about  800.  Kites  and  eagles  were  soaring  in  the  air ;  large 
flodts  of  small  birda^  like  linnets*  were  flying  abou^  and  locusts  juinping 
among  the  bushes. 

Immediately  across  the  Setlcj,  the  mountains  arc  abrupt;  but,  more  to 
the  east,  there  is  a  succession  of  gentle  slopes.  Beyond  them  aifain,  appeared 
a  lofty  snowy  range.  It  seemed  to  run  N.  50°  W.  to  5>.  50°  E.  Clouds 
bang  about  it. 
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At  diis  altitude  the  atmosphere  exhibited  tliat  remarkable  dark  appearance 
which  has  been  oflen  observed  in  elevated  situatioas.  The  sun  shone  like 
an  orb  of  fire»  without  the  least  haze.  At  night,  the  part  of  the  horuson 
wfaflie  the  moon  was  expected  to  riM^  cpald  scarcely  be  diitinguiBhed 
bdRHre  .tiie  limb  tooclied  it )  and  the  stars  and  pknets  shone  with  a  bril- 
UsDcy  never  seen,  unless  at  great  heights. 

With  a  transit  telt'scope  of  SO  inches,  and  a  power  of  30,  stars  of  the  fiflli 
magnitude  were  distinct  iu  broad  day  ;  but  none  of  less  size  were  perceptible. 
At  Subdi/tHf  4-,20O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stars  oi  the  Iburth 
magnitude  require  a  power  of  40  to  make  them  visible  in  the  da/. 

The'tenperatura  wssgieater than  expected:  tiie  thennometerrose  to60* 
in  the  shade,  and  at  sunset  was  42°.  It  sank  to  30^"  before  sunrise. 
About  nine  in  the  furonoon  a  wind  from  the  S.W.  bc|gan  }  it  was  at  its 
greatest  strength  at  3  p.  m.,  and  subsided  at  sunset. 

The  cliiuate  is  very  diiferent  from  that  which  is  experienced  in  crossing 
the  outer  JiOfe  of  ibm  WmMgjfa  at  the  same  season.  at  the  height 

of  16^000  and  17tO0O  feet,  is  abundance  of  fiiel  (wetiht  bearing  a  beautiful 
yellow  flower,  and  no  prickles),  good  water,  and  a  serene  sky ;  there,  at  an 
inferior  elevation,  no  firewood  is  nearer  than  five  or  six  miles,  the  clouds 
hang  around  the  mountain^  the  sun  is  rarely  visible^  and  showers  of  rain 
aire  li'equent. 

Not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  the  Tartars  to  allow  them  to  proceed  a 
sl^  fiurther,  the  tmvdkia  unwillingly  began  their  return  (27th  of  July). 
Hbef  again  traversed  the  KXtArtaig  pasi^  and  rotated  tiidr  barom^c 

measurement  of  it  with  the  same  result }  halted  at  iZisM  Tabm,  1 5,200  feet 
high,  two  miles  from  their  former  stage  at  Zongchin,^  and  proceeded  by  the 
Gafi^lan^  pass  to  Rhhi  Irpil,  on  the  IJucho  river. 

At  tiic  iunit  of  vegetation  (1G,()00  feet  above  the  sea)  it  commenced 
soowinf^  and  they  were  involved  in  a  dmse  hasei  the  guides  missed  their 
way,  knew  not  how  to  proceed,  and  became  alarmed.  They  halted,  there- 
for^ for  a  while;  and,  the  clouds  clearitig  away  for  an  instant,  Messrs. 
Gerard  got  sight  of  a  .s/iagfiar,  or  pile  of  stones,  the  bearing  of  which  they 
took  ;  and  being  surrounded  by  mist,  stccreil  towards  it  by  a  pocket 
compass.  The  ascent  was  steep,  and  they  often  scrani))lcd  over  sharp- 
pointed  rocks.  They  proceeded  a  mite  and  Sphalf,  guided  by  the  compass ; 
and  the  lower  clouds  clearing  away,  they  found  themsslves  within  half  a 
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mile  of  the  sha<:har.  The  summit  of  ihe  pMi  mu  meMured  bMomctiiadljr, 
16,29^  feet  above  the  sea.  ■ 

Aitiiiife.  tlul  iinilM  wMi  1^  Tdgld,  lay  upon  tlm  left  the  grmter  pirt 
4if  tim  wiiy  asoeudiiig  the  fm\  tbey  dMranded  it  tkngtht  H6M,  ivhidi 
OMaes  from  the  le^  where  there  is  a  great  ez|wiwt  ef  mow.  Tbej 
followed  its  comae  to  lUsfii  IrpL  The  valley  is  generally  half  a  Mile 
broad.  The  river  is  picturesque  :  in  one  part  a  clear  and  shallow  stream, 
in  another  it  thuiuiers  over  rocks  in  a  succession  of  sparkHng  cascailes. 
There  are  several  arches  of  snow  over  it.  In  several  places  its  course  was 
partly  aneated  hj  rodn  from  dtove.  It  is  coocealed  ftr  a  cooddenble 
apBoe  fay  a  huge  pile  of  vtonea^  and  it  ftreet  its  waj  oademettii,  faontiog 
fiMth  in  a  large  body  of  water.  In  otiier  places  it  forms  large  deep  lakei» 
and  leaps  over  the  embankmentii  with  tremendoaa  noise^  in  aheeta  of  white 
spray. 

Limestone,  which  had  been  tiie  prevailing  rock  since  they  first  met  with 
it  in  tiie  vidaily  of  Zongchen,  near  the  TSgUk  beceme  mofe  rare  ee  they 
ai^roached  Jrp6,  and  disappeared  near  that  place.   It  ia  there  succeeded 

by  mica  slate. 

Next  day  they  proceeded  down  the  valley  of  the  H6chd  to  DdbUng,  a 
place  visited  likewise  in  the  preceding  year,  in  sight  of  the  Setlej,  and  of 
the  village  of  Pii/,  on  its  banks.  By  tlie  way  tliey  passed  the  highest  cul- 
tivation yet  seen,  consisting  of  barley,  pbdpur,  and  turnips,  at  an  eleva. 
tioD  of  18^600  feet  above  the  sea.  A  little  lower,  the  ground  was  oovei^sd 
with  thyme,  sage,  and  many  other  aromatic  pkati^  berides  juniper,  sweet 
briar  and  gooseberries.  At  JPM  tlicre  are  vineyards  and  groves  of  apricots:* 
at  Ddbling,  much  cultivation,  and  plantations  of  apricots  and  walnuts. 

After  a  halt  of  four  days  for  astronomical  observations,  during  which 
time  the  temperature  was  warm,  varying  from  61°  at  sunrise  to  85*  at 
noon,  the  wind  Mowing  very  strongly  from  the  S.W.,  and  the  sky  fitt- 
t|uently  obscured  widi  light  clouds  attended  with  a  litde  rain }  they  moved 
(4th  August)  along  the  banks  of  the  ><7&7,  or  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  to 
Namgku  On  the  right  margin  ci  the  river,  the  maw  of  rock  (granite)  is 
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so  steep,  and  the  fracture  80  floh,  as  to  gnre  it  the  appeMrsnoe  of  htmng 

been  recently  broken. 

Several  temporary  huts,  perciied  high  among  the  crags  across  tbc  river, 
an  the  Munmer  xeaideace  of  the  huntert  tiiffango,  who  nmn  antong  the 
rodn  in  qneat  of  deer. 

Khdbt  a  village  of  but  two  houses,  a  mile  Aom  Namgici,  is  immediately 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  Li  or  SpUi  river,  one  of  tlie  largest  tributaries 
of  the  Sellej,  having  its  source  in  Ladafc.  The  checks  of  the  gulph  (solid 
granite^  seem  perfectly  mural  for  many  hundred  feet  j  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  Pta^M  mountain  limits  the  left  side  of  the  channel  of  the  5|M(i  The 
contast  between  tiw  twostieains  is  striking:  the  SpUi  issues  fiooi  its  aU 
most  sobtemuMons  ooooealnient  in  n  calm  blue  de^  body,  to  meet  the 
SeH^3  which  is  an  absolute  torrent  thundering  over  the  stones  in  deafening 
damour. 

Namgia,  containing;  eight  houses,  is  the  last  or  most  eastern  >'illage  in 
Basehar :  the  houses  are  built  of  granite,  but  their  structure  ill  accords 
with  tile  dnrsbilitjr  of  the  materials.  The  want  of  fimsts,  to  supply  the 
timber  necessaryto  |pve  union  to  the  walls,  is  the  source  of  the  bad  work- 
mansliip  :  the  granite  blocks  resist  the  mountaineer's  rtide  implements. 

The  mountains  on  every  hand  are  of  stiipeiidous  height.  Those  imme- 
diately at  the  back  of  the  village  exclude  the  sun  till  eight  o'clock ;  and 
the  consequent  deticiency  of  solar  heat  retards  the  ripening  of  the  crops. 
They  were  here  very  backward :  harvest  was  yet  a  month  distant 

It  had  be«i  determined  to  renew  an  attempt  of  penetrating  eastwaid» 
beyond  the  boundary  of  British  influence  into  tiie  upper  valley  of  the 
Setl^*  Accordingly  they  marched  to  Shipkl,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  by  the 
Piming  pass  (13,518  feet),  the  boundary  between  Basehar  and  Chinese 
Tartary.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  better  defined  limit:  in  front  the  face 
of  the  country  is  intirely  changed ;  eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
gravelly  mountains  of  avery  gmtie  slope  succeed  one  another.  No  rugged 
diA  rise  to  view»  but  a  bare  expanse  of  devated  land,  without  snow,  and 
in  appearance  like  a  Sootdi  heath.  J«t  beyond  the  Setk;^  the  mighty 
PargeciL,  an  immense  mass,  rises  to  13,500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,' 
more  than  21,000  above  the  sea.  To  the  east  of  it,  in  the  same  granitic 
range,  are  several  sharp  pinnacles,  nearly  as  high,  being  more  titan  '^0,000 
feet  above  the  sea :  on  the  S.W.,  at  the  back  of  tiw  town  cfShipki,  is  an 
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enormous  mass  "20,150  feet  high,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
Skirang  inountaia,  over  which  tiie  road  to  Guru  leads,  exceeds  18,300 
feet  in  actual  hei^t  above  tlie  tea:  yQt  only  one  small  stripe  of  snow  could 
be  detected  on  it  witii  the  teleaoope. 

5il^/had  been  twice  before  (in  1818  and  ISflO)  visited  bjtlie  nme 
trnveiler;;.  They  now  received  a  letter  from  the  Garpan  of  Gdrd  (in  reply 
to  one  sent  by  them  from  Zlnchin),  prohibiting  thoir  advance  eastward. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  local  authorities  were  instructed  to  furnish  no  pro* 
visions  at  any  price. 

Mesan.  Gerard  returned  to  Namgia  by  the  lofly  pass  of  Kingma  (13,007 
feet  above  the  sea):  it  is  the  naiial  retting:  pbce  fox  beeets  of  burden. 
Furze  and  grass  extend  considerably  higher  on  each,  side;  and.qprings  riie»- 
which  form  a  lake  at  the  distance  of  150  yards. 

Iiitciulirig  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Li  or  Sjytii  river,  and  jjenetrate 
by  that  route  as  tar  as  miglit  be  found  practicable,  they  crossed  the  Setl^ 
by  aJhoU,  or  bridge  <^  snspension,  made  of  twigs  twisted  together.  The 
bed -of  the  river  is  iiere  8,600  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea;  the  breadth- 
of  the  stream  is  seventy-five  feet. 

From  the  Setle/  the  path  leads  up  the  face  of  a  granite  range  to  Taz-hi- 
gang,  perched  amidst  ruins  of  a  frightful  bulk,  at  the  height  of  11,850 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  temple  and  residence  of  the  Lamas  are  still 
500  fbet  higher.  Ascending  upon  loose  rodcs  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
road  (i:^S0O  feet),  they  tumeii  the  extremity  of  the  range;  and  leaving 
the  Setlg  behind,  bent  their  coorM  to  the  north*  haviqg  the  Zi  or  Spiti 
on  the  leA,  about  5,000  feet  below,  and  almost  a  complete  precipice.  The 
road  continued  at  a  general  height  of  1M,()00  feet,  upon  granite  crumbling 
into  sand,  and  producing  a  few  bushes  of  juniper  and  furze. 

A  fine  prospect  suddenly  opened :  a  village  (Nak6)  in  the  heart  of 
abundant  cultivalioa  already  yellow,  with  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  aur- 
rounded  by  tall  poplar,  juniper,  and  willow  trees  of  prodigious  siae^  and 
environed  by  nanive  rocks  of  granite. 

Separate  measurements,  at  three  different  times  (1S18,  1820,  and  1821), 
by  excellent  barometers,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water,  determine  the 
height  of  J^dko  a  little  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : 
yet  there  are  fnoduced  most  luzurhuifc  crops  of  barley,  wheal,  ph^pur  (po- 
lygonum ?)»  and  turnips^  rising  bf  atepa  to  neariy  TOO  feet  hi(^;  whftre 
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is  a  Lama's  residence,  inhabited  throughout  the  y«iar.  The  fields  are  par- 
titioned by  dikes  of  granite.  At  Ta»M-gmg  th^  era  endmed.  by  barberry 
end  gooseberry  bushes. 

The  8eaM>u3  are  similar  to  those  of  our  northern  latitudes,  the  grain 
being  sown  ii»  March  and  April,  and  reaped  in  August  end  Septmnber. 
Snow  generaUy  falli  tMnurdi  tbe  end  of  October.  It  iddom  exceeds  two 
Aet  in  depth*  but  doei  ttot  ktve  the  ground  ibr  nearly  six  months.  Want 
of  moisture  in  the  air  prevents  its  earlier  descent,  since  the  beginning  of 
October  is  winter,  under  a  clear  sky.  In  the  middle  of  October  1818,  the 
thermometer  at  sunrise  was  scldotii  above  20° ;  now  (in  Aagust)  the  tem- 
perature was  75°  at  noon,  and  n^ver  beiow  52".  . 

The  eActi  of  perticnUr  ej^niee  and  .locelitiee  towerde  the  develop- 
ment  of  y^tatioa  cannot  be  more  atnmg^y  oootnuted  than  between  tiuf 

and  Namgia;,  for,  aHfaoagh  here  3,000  feet  higher,  Ihe  crops  were  much 
farther  advanced.  Vast  extent  nS  arid  surface  on  every  ride  leverberatea 
a  surprising  warmth,  and  favours  an  early  harvest. 

The  leaves  of  poplar  are  given  to  cattle.  Besides  these,  junipers  and  a 
6w  wiUowa  are  the  only  trees  at  this  elevation.  Firewood  is  of  fine 
(lens)  akmcb  and  it  ia  icaroe. 

lAam.  G^nud  weie  d^abons  of  veiifyiog  by  ti^(onometric  meanirement 
the  elevation  of  their  old  high  station  on  Pargm  just  above  NdH.  In 
1818,  Capt  G.  made  it  19,411  feet  by  three  barometers,  which  agreed  ex- 
actly (^1^.675  inches).  In  1820  two  other  barometers  were  taken  to  this 
spot,  and  they  showed  14.&7  inches.  The  result  of  the  trigonometric 
■MaMfnment  now  gave  ^  above  the  ibrmer  camp^  whldi  bemg 
11,996  fte^  makea  the  extreme  height  of  the  peak  19>MC  fbet  above  the 
level  of  the  lea,  differing  31  feet  from  the  barometric  meaiurement 
.  They  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Lito  Chango.  Fait  of  the  road 
traversed  a  plain  studded  with  enormous  masses  of  rock,  seeming,  as 
Capt.  G.  remarks,  to  have  been  under  water  at  no  very  distant  period. 
The  road  then  lay  along  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  over  waterwom  stones  of 
aoany  mutM,  and  craming  the  stream  enters  the  phin  of  Gumgo,  The 
villi^is  ifaUy  iO^OOOftet  above  the  sea  j  but  this  devation  does  not  pre* 
vent  its  enjoying  a  sultry  summer,  the  temperature  rising  to  80*  in  August 
The  situation  is  pleasant,  unlike  the  rnde  and  sterile  character  of  the 
country.  The  seasons  are  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  at  Ndkd :  seed  time 
begins  in  March,  and  harvest  in  July  and  August.   Snow  falls  from  No- 
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veraber  to  March,  but  it  is  seldom  a  foot  in  depth  ;  and  in  April  and  Maj, 
rain  is  frequent.  The  grain  crops  arc  those  noticed  at  NdJcd,  with  6gal? 
millet,  and  fine  fields  of  turnips,  pease,  and  beans,  all  well  tasted.  There 
W«  IflEMnie  many  apricots. 

The  pfaun  fies  east  and  west,  in  a  dell,  tiirougb  wliidi  flow  two  atrciasi^ 
that  no  sooner  escape  from  their  dark  and  winding  passagei^  which  are 
bounded  by  lofty  and  inaccessible  crags,  nearly  perpendicular,  than  they 
ace  conducted  in  tamer  conduits,  by  the  industry  of  man,  to  the  fields, 
which  rise  one  above  another  in  terraces.  This  glen  is  terminated  on  the 
north  and  south  by  bare  thirsty  ridges,  on  which  nothing  animate  appears. 
On  the  west  is  the  Id  or  Spiti  river,  flomi^  in  a  traoquil  ezpanee  of  bed. 
On  the  east,  at  the  head  of  die  plain,  is  a  h^^peaked  mountain,  on  whose 
summit  rests  snow. 

The  next  march  was  to  Changrezh'mg  by  the  Chdrang  tmna  pass,  of  which 
the  elevation  is  li<!,600  feet.  Here  limestone  was  again  met  with,  as  well 
as  clayslate,  &c.  Pebbles  imbedded  in  clay,  and  small  rounded  stones  are 
numerous  ;  all  hairing  the  appearance  of  Imving  been  acted  upon  by  water, 
although  the  8piH  is  nearly  9^000  feet  below  this  level,  and  no  rivulet  Is 
near.  The  Chdkf-d6kp6t  a  considerable  stream  from  the  eastward,  extremtfy 
muddy,  and  rushing  with  inconceivable  rapidity  between  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  at  an  altitude  of  11, -kX)  feet  above  the  sea, 
was  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  breadth  of  the  stream  was  twenty> 
five  feet. 

Okat^rexkwg  is  a  dependency  of  Chango,  where  are  a  ftw  ruinaos  houses 
inhabited  in  summer.  Its  height  is  18,^  feet  above  the  aea.  The  grains 
cultivated  are  whea^  barley,  phllpur,  and  Siberian  barley.  The  locka  in 

the  vicinity  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica. 

Having  understood  that  Chinese  were  at  a  short  distance  in  front  to  stop 
them,  Messrs.  Gerard  did  not  move  their  baggage,  but  advanced  to  meet 
the  opposite  party.  They  crossed  two  rivulets,  near  which  diey  saw  the 
black  currant  in  the  highest  perfection*  and  laiger  than  any  iriiich  diej 
had  hitherto  met  with.  They  found  fifty  Tartars  awaiting  their  arrival  a 
mile  S.W.  of  Chhvt,  the  first  Chinese  village.  Not  being  able  to  prevail 
on  them  to  allow  of  their  proceeding,  they  returned  to  Changrczhing. 

In  the  alternoon  they  visited  the  confluence  of  the  Spili  with  the  Zang- 
cham  or  Pdrdii  river,  which  comes  from  the  N.E.  The  last  is  the  larger 
river,  being  ninety-eight  feet  broad ;  the  Spiii  (from  the  N.W.)  bat  seventy- 
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two  feet ;  the  former  nishing  with  great  fury  and  noise,  the  latter  flowing 
with  a  more  gentle  curreoL  The  elevation  was  found  to  be  10,^00  feet 
above  the  «m. 

A  oule  horn  CkaiigreMkmg,  fvoeeeding  towards  fbe  river,  Hbey  got  among 
the  cr^  and  waterworn  pafliageib  whence  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  ex- 
tricate themselves.  Capt.  G.  remarks,  that  they  were  evidently  on  the 
former  bank  of  the  river:  the  whole  bank  was  a  concreted  rubble,  hardened 
by  the  air  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters.  After  descending  a  series  of  dif- 
iicult  stept  or  ledges,  esdi  seeming  to  have  onoe  been  the  bank  ef  tiie 
fiw,  thejr  anived  at  its  bed.  The  distance  fiNim  Cka$igreMig  was  three 
miles  and  a  bail: 

They  proceeded  hyi3tM(^ngbd  pass  (11,900  feet  above  the  sea),  and 
crossing  the  Sjn/i  by  a  good  bridge  of  three  fir  trees  planked  over,  to 
Shidlkhar,  where  there  is  a  fort  in  a  commanding  situation,  on  the  brink  of 
the  channel.  The  walls  are  of  loose  stones  and  unbumt  bricks,  with  houses 
ali  around  the  inside.  It  is  in  the  iMuaUel  of  98*  N.  let.  The  river  is  here 
laooo  feet  above  the  asa.  The  dimate  resemblea  that  of  CMngo.  The 
grain  cropa  are  die  same;  andi^inoots  are  plentiful,  and  of  veiy  stqierior 
flavour. 

Ldri,  the  first  village  in  Sjnti,  a  ilependency  of  Ldddk,  is  distant  about 
eleven  miles  to  the  N.  W.  Messrs.  Gerard  wished  to  vi^it  it,  but  the  SpUi 
intervened,  and  was  then  unfordable,  and  there  are  no  bridges.  For  the 
same  reason  tliejr  could  not  see  the  hot  wdls  b^een  the  JQptfM  and  Zang' 
dkfsi,  four  miks  north  of  iSWfafttAer.  Tbey  are  in  great  repute  in  this 
quarter,  and  diseased  people  resort  thitiier  from  long  distances,  eitiier  to 
bathe  in  them,  or  drink  the  waters. 

The  travellers  proceeded  along  the  glen  of  the  SpUi,  to  Lakh,  which  is 
12,900  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  they  descended  into  the  bed  of  the 
YfBang  river,  a  middltng  oaed  stream,  rising  among  perpetual  snow  in  tiie 
west  It  is  increaaed  by  rivulets  tcona  either  aide)  ud  above  the  fiifd,  a 
stream  gushea  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  is  precipitated  into  it  in 
a  transparent  cascade.  Hence  the  angle  of  ascent  was  34°,  rising  2,000  feet 
perpendicular,  in  a  distance  of  one  mile,  over  hard  gravel.  Difficulty  and 
danger  in  a  thousand  forms  attend  the  traveller's  progress :  when  he  clings 
to  the  bank,  he  frequently  brings  awBj  a  friece  of  it.  In  some  places  there 
are  many  laqpe  stones  amongst  the  gravel,  which  it  requires  much  caution 
to  avoid  setting  in  motion,  fir  one  disphcee  othen^  so  that  sometimes 
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a  ajMice  of  100  yards  of  gravel  and  stones  moves  downwards  at  once,  and 
the  laiger  stones,  bounding  over  the  slopes,  are  showered  to  the  bottom 
amidst  much  confiiiioD  and  noise.  Now  and  than  nildMS  fx  tiia  potait  «f 
the  foot  isara  cut :  and  Messrs.  Oeiaid,  not  taking  off  tii«nr  iiioes»  as  their 

fiillowers  did,  were  often  obliged  to  grasp  the  nearest  person's  hand.  They 
reached  the  top  without  accident,  much  wearied  with  climbing,  and  rested 
upon  the  verge  ol"  the  gulph,  and  enjoyed  a  refreshing  breeze  at  the  height 
of  12,700  feet,  blowing  over  an  extensive  tract,  which  resembles  a  heath. 
Thence  they  deseended  to  the  village  of  Uu,  whidi  occupies  a  slip  of  land 
on  the  right  bank  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Sgbi,  enbosomed  by  sterile  masses, 
glowing  under  the  ardor  of  a  tropical  sun.  From  diis  the  climate  acquires 
a  delicious  softness.  On  the  east  is  a  solitary  rock  sixty  feet  high,  which 
was  formerly  the  site  of  a  fort  now  in  ruins  :  southward,  the  plain  is  washed 
by  a  stream  called  Z>ipak,  falling  into  the  Sjnti  a  bowshot  distance. 

They  halted  on  the  15th  August,  on  account  of  rain.  In  the  eveoing, 
when  it  cleared,  thejr  visited  the  SpUi  whioh  Is  hen  bfoatT  'It  .was 
measured  «58  to  «r4  ftet  wide.  The  river  is  rapid,  and  at  this  raeason  ' 
appears  to  contain  a  greater  body  of  water  than  the  Seilej.  The  soowhad 
within  two  days  descended  on  the  granite  range  of  mountains  across  the 
SpUt,  to  16,(XK)  feet.  At  Ndko,  judging  from  the  heights  befive  deter* 
mined,  it  was  certainly  not  under  18,500  feet. 

Crossing  the  Lipak  under  the  village,  by  a  firm  and  well  raised  tango, 
they  resumed  their  journey  (16th  August)  and  ascmided,  by  a  sleq>  peril 
over  ipwiito  and  micadat^  to  the  height  of  11,600  feet  above  tiie  sea,  and 
proceeded  at  this  level  for  a  mile^  winding  round  sharp  projections  of  rocks 
into  recesses,  in  and  out  again,  where  the  pathway  bordered  upon  preci- 
pices of  2,000  and  3,000  feet.  Ttiey  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Ia  or 
Spitif  and  its  deep  abyss,  and  entered  the  Lhdiing  dell,  which  sends  its 
waters  to  thai  river. 

The  mountains  have  an  extremely  sterile  and  parehed  aspect.  No  gassa 
covers  them  j  and  a  few  tufts  of  aromatic  plants  are  all  the  vegetation  they 
here  present.  The  appearance  of  a  village  and  green  fields  was  sin<:;nlarly 
refreshing.  Those  of  CMUAng  and  Hdrd  were  passed,  to  encamp  at 
Hdngo. 

This  village  is  11,400  feet  above  the  sea }  situato  at  the  head  of  a  dell  in 
Um  bosom  of  ooltivatkm.  There  are  a  fei^  poplan^  but  ciO  apricotx  The 
Inznrianoe  of  thecrops  dan  sduosly  bo  escoededw  Thoearof  the  Siberian 
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barley  showed  so  large  and  full,  that  the  average  of  eight  picked  casually 
#as  aeventy-d^t  fold.  Moat  of  the  fields  were  yellow,  and  a  few  had  been 
«at 

The  glm  mm  tut  and  mA,  amd  has  « iwidy-  levd  iuifiiee;  A  attwiB 
flows  on  each  side  of     and  om  through  the  widdlef  •  and  the  mxpffy  of 

water  never  fails. 

The  mountains  around  are  limestone :  the  same  had  been  observed  at 
Choling.  Those  on  the  north  are  steep  and  naked }  on  the  soutii  more 
gently  indiiiedi  and  tiiey  an  ooflreied  with  grassland  ffane.  \ 

The  maich'  of  the  nest  day  wai  toAtf^fHOM  hjpthe  HoNgnay  paM  (14^800 
Aet  above  the  Me).  The  limestone  is  broken  by  the  action  of  <  the  malhef 
into  a  gravelly  surface,  thickly  clad  with  funset  juniper,  and  short  grass,  the 
arid  pasturage  of  the  cattle.  Hones  weie  seni  looBCf  feeding  at  the  height 
of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  pass  the  view  extended  to  the  elevated  range  between  the 
Mitp  aar/mAw»  fiom  N.  £.  to  N.  10*  W.  It  is  moiC  piobaUy  a  oon. 
tiaoatloii  of  the  lofty  range  seen  fidm  JBM^Mqgf'lt'vas  so  ooMplMalj 
eovofed  with  snow,  thet  not  ardek  codU  he  dhHigrtihed  by  ntelewwgecf 

large  magnifyinjr  power. 

Limestone  disappears,  and  clay  slate  is  frequent,  near  SungnaTiu  This 
populous  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ddrbung^  had  been  already  visited  by 
lfeMCS.6ersrd(iii  1818).  Iti8  9,S50Aefcah«*etfafrsea.  Atthis  place,  where 
they  halted  fat  seven!  days  (17th  to  S8th  Augnit)  Capt.  Gemd  Mmaihs  c 
<*  The  atuation  is  fine,  in  a  glen  hounded  on  the  noflli  and  loutfc  by  loAy 
ranges  of  mountains,  the  passes  through  which  are  neuly  15,00Q  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  the  N.  W.  up  the  course  of  the  DirbitHg^  is  a  high  pass 
to  Spiti :  and  to  the  S.  £.,  the  Setlg,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  For 
tile  space  of  five  miles,  this  valley  presents  a  sheet  of  cultivation.  There 
are  tnto  crope  hev^  and  the  gnhis  era  bsriey,  ogid  I  and  phdpur  F  tfion  is 
plenly  of  peas^  beani^  andtuMipS  }  and  wheat  and-fliberian-hiilBy  thrive 
at  gnat  elevattcHis  upon  the  stirpes  of  the  deU.  Around  the  village  are 
vineyards,  and  orchards  of  apples,  apricots,  and  walnuts. 

"  In  this  neighbourhood  the  pine,  to  which  we  had  long  been  strangers, 
begins  to  raise  its  head  j  it  is  stunted  in  growth,  and  thinly  scattered  upon 
tiie  sotfbmidUg  moitntainiu 

*•  We  stopped  here  tilt  the  Mlh  August*  andatthnes  »e  wefrS  seoiewht 
iadoaunodedby  tiwhett}  dnriUfg  onr  halt  the  tMttpentme  Of  thtf  open  air 
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ranged  from  60'  to  8i^°.  For  two  or  three  hours  afler  sunrise  low  cloudi 
srtse.ieen  hanging  abont  Ibe  hiU%  but  tbey  dispersed  as  the  daj  advanced. 
In  the  eventi^,  and  during  the  nigbt,  daflc  doudi  chtinied  with  thunder 
iqppaared  towards  the.N.  W.  but  there  was  sauoely  any  rain.  About  1  p.  m. 
an  easterly  wind  spnmg  up,  and  it  iacreased  in  vioienoe  lill  ive;  wlien  it 
subsided  till  9  p.m. 

"Snow  falls  in  November,  and  covers  the  ground  more  or  less  until 
llnehs  but  it  i*  sddom  two  feet  in  depth. 

From  86ngnam  the.tnveUen  proceeded  to  viiit  the  Mitiam^  pan,  and 
thence  to  MJna,  I  continue  to  transcribe  Gaptain  Gerard's  -aooount  of 
this  excursion,  in  his  own  words,  unabridged. 

*'  The  road  from  Sungrtam  to  Rupd  (four  miles)  lies  in  the  dell  along  the 
bank  of  the  Ddrbung.  Fields  and  hamlets  are  scattered  on  either  hand  ; 
and  apricots  and  apples  occur  at  every  step.  The  glen  is  about  a  bowshot 
in  bmulth  %  and  the  mountains  on  each  side  are  (ommbUng  ckysUte  and 
Umestone*  bearing  a  ftw  dwarf  pines.  Near  the  village  of  5MM  is  n  copper 
mine,  iridch  was  formerly  worked.  The  hdght  of  R6pd  is  9ifl00  leet:  -  so 
the  seasons  and  productions  are  similar  to  those  at  Si'mgnam. 

"  We  had  with  us  twelve  days  su])plies,  wliic  li,  from  the  goodness  of  the 
roads,  were  transported  upon  horses,  mules,  and  asses.    Here,  however,  we 
were  obliged  to  ndwnge  our  caniage  Ibr  sheep ;  and  the  adjjnstment  of 
the  loads  occupied  so  much  time,  tiiat  we  found  it  necessary  to  halt  ibr 
night 

"  The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  a  reating  place  for  travellers,  named 
Pdmdchm  (ten  miles  and  three  quarters).  At  first  the  road  was  level  for  a 
short  way,  and  it  led  through  fields  of  beans  and  bowers  of  apricots  :  then 
there  was  an  ascent  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  latterly  steep :  but  the  path  was 
good  to  TSm&kH  paas^  19^400  ftet  Ugh.  The  surrounding  bills  are  daty, 
and  cruo^de  away  at  the  surftce,  wbidi  is  almost  naked :  »  few  dwarf  pines 
and  juniper  bushes  occurring  now  and  then. 

"  Below  tliis  the  first  branches  of  the  Ddrhmg  are  concentrated.  The 
Streams  arc  amongst  perpetual  snow,  and  rush  down  from  difierent  directions 
in  clamour  and  foam  to  unite  their  waters. 

*«  The  next  Ibnr  miles  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature  scarody  to  be 
described ;  rugged  cKA,  banks  of  hard  gravel  much  mclined  to  the  river, 
mural  precipicei^  and  sharp  pointed  rocks  succeed  one  another. 

<*  After  a  series  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  wedesoendedto  a  ooosidenUe 
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stream,  which  we  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  proceeded  upon  level 
soil  to  Sumdd,  a  few  huts  occupied  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 
Henee  to  camp,  a  dntmce  of  tmo  mflsBi  tfae.psdi  wtm  umAy  plain,  and  ire 
pMied  tluniii^  a  belt  of  faifdia  at  the  unmeDie  devatioD  of  14MXX)  ftet 

*'  It  is  so  named,  after  the  species  of  juniper  called  Pdmd  (which  is  the 
only  wood  for  fuel  found  in  the  vicinity)  and  is  13,700  feet  above  the  sea. 

"  This  was  a  very  fatiguing  march  for  loaded  persons.  Sumdd  is  the 
usual  stage :  and  the  next  does  not  cross  the  pass  ;  but  it  had  been  snowing 
for  some  days  upon  the  heights  around,  and  our  guides  preferred  crossing 
the  duin  on  the  wooDd  dajrfiooi  R6pd  for  fear  of  bad  weather. 

**  Fart  of  the  baggage  acfjnred  duriiif  the  night ;  and  fhm 
the  tent,  with  some  other  tlUngs,  were  lost  sight  of. 

"  The  Ddrbung  is  here  much  reduced  in  size.  The  cliffs  rise  from  the 
water's  edge  in  wild  disorder ;  and  every  year  marks  them  with  decay. 
Their  sharp  summits  crumble  away  by  frost  and  snow  j  and  large  portions 
of  Toek  are  precipitated  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 

**  The  Ibllowing  day  we  marched  to  SSpirni,  a  halting  place  for  travallen^ 
dtltant  eight  miles  and  three  quarters. 

"  The  road  lay  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ddrbung^  which  it  crossed  thrice  by 
immense  arches  of  snow,  covered  with  heaps  of  stones  tiiat  IumI  fallen 
firom  above. 

**  The  mountains  are  of  limestone,  and  end  in  peaked  summits  of  many 
eurions  iatam,  inclined  to  the  nordi  at  vaiioos  ang^  Not  a  trace  of  v^ge> 
tation  meets  nourishment  there ;  and  the  snow  cannot  find  a  ree^ .  but  Is 
hurled  down»  together  with  the  rock  itself  and  is  exhibited  at  the  bottom  in 
accumulations  of  a  frightful  magnitude. 

"  We  had  now  come  two  miles  and  three  quarters,  and  the  dell  was 
terminated,  and  close  round.  The  Ddrlnoig  is  lost  among  the  fields  of  snow 
frtwre  it  is  generated)  aid  the  triiole  space  on  evety  aide  uftmied  with  ice 
and  fnnen  snow,  half  hid  under  stones  and  rubbish.  In  some  places  tiie 
snow  is  of  incredible  depth,'  and  lies  in  heapa.  Having  accumulated  ftr 
years  together,  it  separates  by  its  gravity,  and  spreads  desolation  fiir  and 
wide. 

**  We  bad  never  before  observed  such  enormous  bodies  of  snow  and  ice, 
nor  altogether  so  wonderful  a  scene.  i>o  rapid  and  incessant  is  the  progress 
of  destructimi  here,  that  piles  vi  stone  are  erected  to  guide  the  tiavdler. 
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tince  the  pathway  is  often,  ojbliterated  in  a  few  days  bjr  fimk  ibowere  of 

''^^Oiv  ckMitioB  W  DOV  upmrds  of  15,000.  ftet,  .altlio^gh  m  Jiad  but 
■toendsd  in  ooMpiiny  with  the  river,  agaimtiti  ftiMiii.  Hafeonly  b^gtto 
our  toils,  and  we  scaled  the  slope  of  the  moontmn  slowly  ;  respinrtion  was 
laborious,  and  we  felt  exhausted  at  every  step.    The  ocest  of  the-  {MM  Was 

not  visible,  and  we  saw  no  limit  to  our  exertions. 

**  The  road  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30%  and  passed  under  vast  ledges-  of 
Bmaatnne*-  The  projeotiona  froined  above-  ua  in  new  40^  haiiid..ftnMb 
and  our  sihiatioa  was  dUfcaenl  froaa  any  thing  we.had  yet  egperimoed.  . 

«( Loi^  before  we  got  np,  we  were  troubled  with  seveie  headachei,  and 
our  respiration  became  so  hurried  and  oppressive,  that  we  were  compelled 
to  sit  down  every  few  yards;  and  even  then  we  could  scarcely  inhale  a  siiffi. 
dent  supply  of  air.  The  least  motion  was  accompanied  with  extreme  debility 
and  a  depreoion  of  spiritSi  and  thni  m  labenaad  fiv  two  miles. 
'  **  The  last  half  nuile  waa  overfeiiielaat  sno«vainlEing  with  the-lbotftom 
du^  to  twdve  incbaa,  the  fresb  covering  of .  the  former  nig^  -  Thedirect 
road  leads  in  the  centre  of  the  gap,  but  we  made  a  circuit  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  ooe  of  the  deep  jentB»  whieb  were  now 
covered  up  with  the  new  snow. 

**  The  day  was  cloudy,  and  a  strong  wind  half  froze  us.  The  rocks 
woe  ihlling  on  every  side^  and  we  narrowly  escaped  dastmetiaik.  We  twice 
Mnr  bige  Uoeha  ef  atone  peaa  with  incredible  vdoctty  tbrough-  the  line  of 
our  people^  and  between  two  of  them  not  four  feet  aparL 

"  We  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass  named  Mdnerang  at  half  past  two 
p.  m.  Its  elevation  is  18,012  feet  by  barometric  measiireinent.*  There  is 
here  a  very  circumscribed  spot,  where  is  a  shagftdr,  or  pile  of  stones,  free 
from  snow. 

Leaving  riie^MMb  we  tnndled  over  now,,  and  deioended gently  Ar  « 
nilni  The  windblew  with,  great  violence^  and  benumbed  na^  bat  die  ana 
ihoae  brigiit  and  caused  a  redexion^  that  affl^ted  our  eyes,  but  did  not 
inflame  them  much  :  for  at  this  season  the  snow  is  soft  and  somewhat  soiled ; 
but  in  winter,  when  it  is  frozen  and  sparkles  like  diamonds,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  very  distressing  and  painful. 
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*•  After  quitting  the  great  snow-bed,  the  road  became  extremely  rough 
and  difficult,  leading  over  the  scattered  wrecks  of  tlie  cliiFs  and  patches  of 
melting  snow,  and  along  the  edge  of  ft  stream  in  a  channel  of  solid  ice. 

**  Thea^jMeDt  ndgef  an  wholly  SoieitOQe^  witMit  a  v«stige  of  v^geta* 
tion  I  A«y  «e  even  dtsartad  by  tihe  fnow*  aad  ezliibit  an  enonnoMt  wtent 

pure  rock,  and  shoot  into  slender  summits  of  a  great  variety  of  forma. 

"  We  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  that  stretches  from  the  pass, 
where  the  glen  takes  a  regular  shape  ;  the  stream  spreads  out  and  ripples 
upon  sand  apd  pebhles  \  tiie  mouutains  ^lapt  away,  and  some  stunted  v^e> 
tition  sppMM  at  Acpr  traift. 

«•  The  devation  of  die  camp  was  ld,fiOO  f&A  above  the  wn. 

**  At  sunrise  of  the  following  day  the  thermometer  was  at  SI" }  bat  Ae 
night  must  have  been  colder  for  the  dew  which  fell  upon  our  bed  clothes 
(we  had  no  tent),  was  so  completely  frozen,  t)iat  io  the  mQinuog  our 
blankets  were  as  tough  as  the  hardest  leather. 

•*  proceeded  towards  Mdnes  (distant  six  miles  ^nd  a  quarter)  through 
fib«  M  tfcit  l^ads  to  MAmmig  pass,  along  the  b<HMt  of  n  fivttlet  which 
baa  its  soufce  amongtt  die  «iiow*bf^  m  that  direotion.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  soil  and  bushes^  «o4  wapeasedfiiieocopvof  wildleciksattho  height 
of  15,000  feet. 

"  Three  miles  and  a  half  froni  camp  we  came  to  an  open  valley,  being 
an  expanse  of  sand  and  pebbles*  We  followed  the  stream  till  it  entered  a 
lake  upwards  of  a  loile  wide}  fsd  hgft,  leaving  it  to  1l|e  right,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Afd^  wMlng  throiigh  low  jmvaUy  biH*  covere4  with  tdmd 
buihes. 

"  Mdnes  is  a  large  village  (of  about  fifty  houses)  in  two  divisioii%  lepi^ 
rated  by  a  stream.  It  is  elevated  1 1,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  aod 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spiii  river,  400  or  500  feet  abo\  o  its  bed. 

**  Around  the  village  is  some  level  soil,  bearing  crops  of  wheat  and 
batley*  and  (ouxQ  Siberian  barley,  ^hidi  do  not  extend  lugi^er  than  111,000 
Aet  above  the  ae^  The  grpint  wore  alaiost  ripe,  and  there  w«re  a  ftm 
•peplani  in  the  vicinity." 

After  a  halt  of  a  day  at  Mdnes,  where  the  temperature  varied  (1st  Sep- 
tember) from  52°  at  sunrise  to  81°  at  the  hottest  time  of  tliL*  d.iy,  Messrs. 
Gerard  proceeded  to  Tengdi,  a  small  village  in  the  district  of  Ptnu,  com- 
prided  in  the  province  of  SpUL  They  kept  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
liter*  alit<|«  fdwrtflbe  ftrwm,  and  then  ^es^ended  into  the  bed  of  . the 
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Spiti  nver,  to  the  villai^o  of  Soldk.  The  del!  is  frequently  a  mile  across, 
and  the  river  winds  through  it  in  many  channels,  among'  islands  of  sand 
and  pebbles,  wliicii  are  covered  with  barberry  and  other  bushes.  The  fort 
of  DdnkoTt  opposite  thia»  ig  a  eooaiderable  placeb  oootaiiiiiig  about  forty 
houses,  which,  as  at  SMdikhart  are  inside.  The  walls  are  partly  stoo^ 
partly  mud,  and  the  position  is  among  rugged  pNgections  of  grayel.  Ita 
altitude  is  not  less  than  18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Above  the  fort  two 
ri\  ers  unite  ;  the  largest,  which  has  a  bridge  of  ropes  over  it,  rises  in  the 
Pdrdh'tm  range  on  the  N.W.,  and  is  called  cither  Spiti  or  Kunjom  ;  the 
Other,  also  a  large  stream,  is  named  Pinu  ;  its  principal  branches  have  their 
sources  near  Tdripm,  on  the  8.W. 

Near  S^ak,  where  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  was  taken,  is  the  h^shesk 
Utitude  Messrs.  Gerard  reached  in  this  journey,  uz,  38*  5^  S^'*. 

The  best  road  crosses  thePinii  at  this  place,  and  proceeds  on  the  other  side; 
but  the  stream  was  not  fordable.  It  was  attempted,  but  the  current  was 
found  to  be  much  too  rapid.  They  bad  no  choice  but  to  encounter  the  diffi> 
cuHy  of  a  most  fUghtfbl  descent.  In  one  plaoe  is  a  notched  tree  ftom  rode  to 
rock,  for&e  pasnge  of  a  duum:  lieyoad  this»  a  Kne  <^roclgrle4ge8  excavated 
for  the  toes  to  enter :  above  the  crags  overhang,  and  lieneaA  is  a  ptedpioe 
more  tlian  100  feet  deep.  Unloaded  people  get  over  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  baggage  therefore  was  lowered  by  ropes.  Immediately  beyond 
this  they  came  to  an  inclined  rock,  100  feet  high,  which  they  had  to  climb 
over :  it  was  nearly  smooth,  and  could  scarcely  be  ascended  barefooted. 
The  path  continued  dangerous  for  a  ndle  and  a  half  fiurther,  iqpon  hard 
gravel  sloping  steqply  to  the  river.  The  ddl  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  is  occupied  by  sand  and  limestone  pebbles  :  the  mountains  on 
either  side  are  of  limestone,  sharp  at  the  summits,  but  crumbling  below. 

Tingdi  is  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  the  houses  are  two 
stories :  the  lower  half  built  of  stone ;  the  upper  of  unburnt  bricks ;  the 
roofs  flat :  and  on  Ibem  the  Ibrewood,  collected  with  great  labour,  is  piled. 
Not  a  single  tree  is  near*  and  the  few  prickly  bushiss  sddom  exceed  three 
inches  in  he^jht  The  dimate  here  is  cooler  than  at  Afdms;  The  tern* 
perature  at  sunrise  was  45°,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  78*. 

The  district  of  Spiti,  which  comprises  PtJiu  as  well  as  Mdnes,  is  situate 
between  Chinese  Tartar)^  Laddk,  Kulii,  and  Basthar,  and  pays  tribute  to 
each.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Tartars,  and  follow  the  Lama  religion. 
There  are  lead  mines.  The  villages  are  ftom  18;000  to  lf,500  ftet  d)Ove 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  Toward  Xodvit  the  habitations  must  be  still  more 
e1evated»  and  the  country  very  barren,  and  the  climate  inhospitable. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Messrs.  Gerard  to  have  gope  on  towards  Ladah, 
and  returned  hy  the  Tdr't  pass,  which  is  the  most  direct  road.  But  intreaties 
and  the  offer  of  a  douceur  of  150  rupees  were  unavailing :  the  Lqfa^  or 
diief  ponoD,  would  not  bearof  tiieir  proceeding  onwards,  or  attempting  the 

After  a  fruitless  negodation,  which  lasted  two  days,  they  returned  to 
Mdnes,  and  thence  to  S6p6na ;  ami  a;:ain  (7th  Sept.)  by  the  Mdneramg 
pass  to  Pdmdchan,  Stimdu,  and  Ropd.  i  he  baroinolric  measurement  was 
repeated  with  nearly  the  same  result.  The  Ddrbitng  river  was  only  half  its 
former  size;  for  a  fow  days  had  brought  on  winter ;  and  the  stream  was  now 
.  but  dowljr  and  icantily  supplied  amongst  the  ioe.  The  snow  had  not 
descended  more  than  400  foet  lower,  since  tiiey  last  crossed  the  pass,  but  the 
great  fields  had  a  new  thick  covering  frozen  hard.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  pass,  it  began  to  snow,  and  continued  till  they  arrived  at  Pamachan. 
Upon  the  old  snow-beds  it  lay  at  14^500  feet;  but  what  fell  upon  the 
ground,  melted  at  16,000  feet. 

S&mdo  it  about  T^500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

They  crossed  the  DArUmg  under  the  village  of  QMmgt  and  ascended 
the  fiwe  of  a  thinly  wooded  bill  to  the  elevation  of  13,500  foet^  where  they 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  any  kind  of  fire-WOOd ;  but  the  spot 
afforded  water.  The  upper  limit  of  the  pines  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
12,300  feet;  the  juniper  scarcely  extends  100  feet  higher.  At  sun-rise  the 
thermometer  was 39".   Every  tiling  around  was  covered  with  hoarfrost. 

They  ascended  the  Runatig  pass,  14«d00  foet  above  the  sea  \  the  moon- 
tains  are  of  dayslate;  and  the  creeping  juniper,  as  if  it  had  found  a  conge* 
nial  soil,  spreads  its  roots  higher  than  the  pass. 

Descending  from  the  zone  of  frost,  they  travelled  several  miles  upon  an 
undulating  tract  much  indented,  but  preserving  a  height  above  the  limit  of 
trees ;  and  leaving  the  populous  villages  of  Kdnam  and  Labrang  at  a 
profound  depth  below  on  their  left,  they  descended  into  the  dell  in  which 
or  HdcatgiA  situate.  The  village  is  considerably  the  houses  entirely 
built  of  iilA  ptecb  small,  compact,  and  exactly  reeembling  cisterns. 

The  bottom  of  the  dell  stands  8,700  feet  above  the  sea  :  the  vine  is 
cultivated ;  and  there  are  orchards  of  fruit  trees  around.   A  few  of  the 
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grapes  were  now  (10th  Sept.)  ripe,  and  the  af^ileai  fpliich  ars  the  lar^cik 
observed  in  Kimd'car,  are  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

The  mountains  are^  clajsLate,  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate. 

The  trmlkraproobBddl  Hm  Wimgpam  XjL^fiOOhgtAoiftf^  m) 
GToAii^  the  ITvxib^r  river  (ft  Inge  tod  vef]rr^^  tiifrent  ftniiiqgftieriefc 
of  welarftUs)  bj  a  good  wooden  bridge,  to  ^angpdw  Patigii  %BO0  Ibet 
above  the  Setl^,  and  9,200  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  here  very  fittle 
soil  or  level  ground :  the  houses  are  crowded  together ;  and  the  vioejaidfl^ 
fields,  and  pasture  lands,  belonging  to  the  village,  are  miles  distant 

The  march  was  through  a  fine  wood,  large  beds  of  juniper,  and  fine  forests 
of  (Hue,  most  pert  of  tbe  way.  The  ufiper  Knit  of  the  fim  ms  obierved.at 
i«;000  feet»  the  highest  birches  at  1«,JOO  Ibatj  and  the  rhododendrm  at 
12,700  feet 

This  day  (11th  Sept),  Captain  G.  observes,  terminated  their  adventures 
amidst  frost  and  desolation.  They  bade  farewell  to  the  serenity  of  a 
Tartaric  skj  and  its  charms.  *'  Before  us,"  be  says,  *'  we  beheld  dark 
clouds}  we  already  felt  the  moist  warmth  of  the  periodical  raini,  and  wished 
ourselves  back  among  the  Tartars^  tiieir  aridcountiy,  and  vast  soHtiides.'' 

The  rest  of  the  jouney  fbllo#a  the  coarse  of  the  M^,  until  it  emeiges 
from  the  tttountains  into  the  plains  of  Hindusthan. 

They  now  entered  the  lower  Kundvcar,  and  crossing,  by  a  xan^o,  the 
Malgun,  a  rapid  torrent  passing  to  the  Setlg,  they  traversed  a  pine  forest 
along  a  belt  of  highly  cultivated  land  interspersed  with  orchards  and  the 
fidustvuMyacds:  in  the  midst  uf'whidi  is  CMi^  a  huge  village,  contiguous 
to  whidi  are  seven  or  eight  otUeis.  The  m&\  dopes  gently  to  the  Sfai^^ 
and  is  loaded  with  fine  crops.  It  Is  the  most  extemive  plain  in  lower 
KuTutivoTt  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  heavy  woods  and  fodcy 
cliffs  which  overhang  it.    Just  opposite  are  the  huge  Raldang  peaks. 

Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  grapes  attain  the  greatest  perfection. 
Some  are  dried  on  the  tops  of  houses ;  some  made  into  spirits}  the  rest 
eatmi  ripe.  Ei|hleen  vwAelie^  disfii^iishad  by  s^iarate  nameib  derived 
flrom  cokmr,  slu^  site,  and  flavour,  are  cultivated  in  Kmbtar, 

From  Qihit  the  road  assumes  very  rngged  ftaturesi  many  rude  balconies, 
flights  of  steps,  and  notched  trees  occur.  The  soil  is  crowded  with  countless 
varieties  of  gay  flowers  and  many  odoriferous  plants.  Cumin  is  plentiful^ 
and  tonns  an  article  of  export  to  the  plains. 
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The  hd^t  of  this  spot  is  10,200  feet.  The  rocks  are  granite  and  gneiss, 
forming  a  succession  of  precipices,  with  a  solitary  tree  here  and  there. 
The  path  is  narrow,  and  skirts  the  brink  of  the  ab^ss,  looking  down  upon 
the         4,000  feet  below. 

JIl^wlmlliqrlMked,  it  0,100  Mibo^tlMltvilo^^  Towufdt 
the  Atl^ldim  an  ynMju^  and  mound  tiMvUlnge  apriootib  ptaehei,  and 
apples. 

Thence  they  ascended  to  the  heij^ht  of  10,900  feet  throusrh  a  forest  of 
straggling  pines,  of  the  species  called  Hi  or  iV/ora  (Mr.  Elphinstone's  Chil- 
jfttM.)  It  does  not  here  flourish  to  the  westward  of  Wanghu.  The  road 
fjitt  and  fiJb  upon  ibarp  pointed  rodui  and  now  and  fhan  a  fliglit  of  alqpe 
aeean.  Oppooteklilieoonflacnoa^ftlMBavidirithtlie&fier*  ItiiMleit 
«ike  a  vny  oonuderable  addition  to  this  ftMravnllod  itvar.  The  road 
descends  precipitously  (2,600  feet)  to  R&ngar,  a  small  stream.  TTie  face  of 
the  hill  is  unwooded,  but  beautifully  diversified  with  wild  flowers,  and  clothed 
with  rich  pastures  lor  thousands  of  sheep.  Hence  to  ilf/rti,  or  Mirting,  a 
small  village  8,550  feet  above  the  sea,  the  path  ascends  and  descends  amidst 
dnwf  pinei  andiiake. 

The  Y4Ut  a  comidendile  atraan  whidi  rim  amongik  the  HMnr  in  tiie 
N.W.  and  fldb  into  the  Setl^,  was  crossed  1,200  feet  below  the  village.  On 
its  banks  are  many  fertile  fields.  Thence  the  road  ascends  through  a  wood 
of  oak  and  holly,  which  afibrds  shelter  to  many  varieties  of  pheasants  ;  passes 
the  viUage  of  U'mit  and  arrived  at  l^holangt  a  village  containing  fiAy-five 
fiunitiet,  and  agreeabl/ situated  onboliibaaka  of  a  rivulet  It  it  7,900  fi»et 
above  dw  level  of  tbeaea.  Thewbole  of  the  rodn  in  lUe  tnct  are  gneiai. 
In  several  spots  the  ground  had  been  torn  np  by  bears  in  eearoh  of  the  honey 
of  the  field  bee,  which  is  here  common. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Chegaon,  the  road  passes  under  a  natural  arch  of 
granite  formed  by  the  contact  of  two  immense  blocks.  The  travellers  then 
descended  to  the  Seti^,  and  continued  for  several  miles  along  its  banks, 
•onetinice  a  litde  elevated  above  i^  more  fieqoently  dipping  dom  to  tfie 
o^gnof  theabreani»ipfaidi  isveryni|iid.  The  rocks  on  both  aidee  are  norn 
into  inaay  caveib  vbich  re-eobo  tiie  foar  eftiie  river  with  tenfold  noise. ' 

A.  very  dangerous  ascent  was  next  encountered  along  the  face  of  smooth 
ledges  of  granite,  very  steeply  inclined  to  the  Setlej  ;  in  these  the  nitchea 
fiw  support  scarce  admitted  half  the  foot,  and  were  cut  at  very  inconvenient 
distances. 
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Arrivintr  at  the  summit,  the  road  again  descended  into  an  abyss  1,200  feet 
.  deep  i  tiie  distance  was  but  half  a  mile,  which  shows  the  steepness  of  tlie 
dope. 

The  Wangm;  a  moDntain  trarent^  hete  teanits  naj  amoogit  mfc  maMi 

of  granite  with  frightfiil  vdoidty' Mid  aoiM*  The  cascades  formed  by  the 
rocks  in  its  bed,  throw  up  the  spray  to  an  amazing  height,  washing  the  crags 
which  are  loaded  with  a  rank  vegetation.  In  the  dell  of  this  torrrat  Jies 
the  secluded  district  of  fVdngpo,  containing  seven  small  villages. 

The  Wanger  is  formed  by  two  streams :  one  called  Surck^  riaea  amcopt 
the  sooVf  the  other,  which  letaina  the  oomaMm  nam^  proceeda  Irom  the 
footofr^Wpaaa. 

FM  ia  about  four  marches  from  IVdngpd ;  and  it  was  by  the  -  Tori  pass, 
Messrs.  Gerard  intended  to  return,  could  they  have  prevailed  on  the  Lafa 
to  concede  to  their  wishes.  The  pass  is  not  reckoned  so  high  as  Manerangt 
and  probably  does  not  exceed  17,000  feet. 

After  croeaiiig  die  ffangar  by  a  wooden  bridge*  the  raadcontuuiea  along 
the  edge  of  the  SeOff  tor  half  a  mile  to  fFangto,  where  tiiere  is  a  bridge  of 
ropes  across  the  river.  Its  breadth  within  the  banks  (which  are  of  granite} 
is  here  9^  feet.  It  is  the  narrowest  point :  the  average  breadth  in  this  part 
is  from  «50  to  300  £eet.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  ^,900  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Messj-s.  Gerard  stopped  in  a  large  natural  cave  till  three  o'clock,  and 
having  aeen  their  baggage  across*  proceeded  to  NaigdniBf  by  a  very  steep 
and  rugged  ascent,  and  thm  along  a  well  enltivnfeed  hillftce. 

The  journey  was  troublesome  and  fatiguing.   It  lahied,  slightly  at  fin^ 

but  latterly  poured  down  in  torrents. 

Nanganeo  is  a  tolerably  sized  village,  6,900  feet  high  (above  the  sea).  A 
few  grapes  are  cultivated  in  this  district ;  but,  owing  to  the  periodical  rains, 
do  not  thiiyn*  Boar  trees,  bearing  large  and  abundant  fini^  an  frequent 
near  the  vilb^(ea.  The  ihut  is  dried  upon  the  tops  of  houaei^  and  fimna  part 
of  die  winter  atodc. 

Brooeeding  towards  Tdrdndd,  the  travellers  passed  through  a  beautifiil 
wood  of  stately  pines,  many  of  them  from  20  to  27  feet  in  girth  ;  the  pines 
are  called  Kelu  by  the  natives.  This  timber  is  almost  everlasting.  It 
resists  the  attack  of  insects,  and  is  therefore  used  in  the  construction  of 
temple*,  houses  and  gianaries.  It  aeidom  oocuia  below  6^000  ftet,  nor 
above  1S,000  feetfhmi  the  level  of  the  aea. 
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Leaving  the  forest,  they  descended  by  a  narrow  rocky  path,  among  dark 
thickets  of  oaks,  holly,  yew,  and  horse  chesnut.  TiieV  here  crossed  the 
Saiidang  torrent,  by  tluee  rude  alpine  bridges,  over  as  many  large  and  very 
npid  atxMHtii  which  flow,  or  ntii«r  ruih  fiom  that  Miuxces  vDlhsHmdkgfa 
to  the  Mathmurd,  deweiidiiig,  in  a  mcecMion  of  cncadm,  to  the  SeHfft  a 
couple  of  miles  below  the  bridges. 

After  crossing  the  Saildang  there  was  a  mile  and  a  half  of  very  steep 
ascent,  which  required  some  agility  to  surmount,  without  slipping  down  the 
precipice.  Rank  grass,  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  concealed  tlie  intricacies  of 
the  path,  and  rendered  it  neceflaary  to  pick  the  way  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Thenoe  to  Tarinia  the  road  led  through  wooda  of  pine.  It  lained  heavily 
all  day,  aad  the  baggage  did  notanive  till  liioaet 

Tardnda  is  7*100  feet  above  the  sea.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  appear  to 
predominate  here,  and  granite  is  nut  so  frequent.  Nearly  opposite  thia»  tO 
tJie  south,  the  Ilimdlaya  mountains  may  be  said  to  end. 

The  travellers  halted  for  a  day  on  account  of  rain,  aud  proceeded  on  tlie 
ftllowiiig  (18  Sept.)  to  Sirdn,  a  tinMOM  Joonieyf  made  mora  dii^gfMile 
and  iatiguing  by  inceasant  ndn. 

They  crossed  the  ChnmUt  a  huge  and  impetuous  stream,  by  a  dangeioua 
$a$igo  of  two  thin  spars,  one  much  lower  than  the  other,  and  traversed  a 
daric  forest  of  oak  and  holly.  Inclined  rocks,  and  soil  drenched  with  rain 
aggravated  difficulty  to  danger.  In  fording  a  rapid  stream,  in  which  they 
were  completely  drenched,  many  of  the  loads  were  soaked  with  water. 
Some  of  die  geological  specimem  were  rendeied  mdess  by  the  wiitmg  oo 
the  p^»er  envekipes  being  eAced  { and  the  whole  of  the  botameal  coUectiiMi, 
with  the  exception  of  very  fbw  plants,  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Maniati  g/idti,  the  ordinary  stage  between  Ttirdndd  and  Surdti,  parts 
Kundxvar  from  Dasaiiy  another  of  the  great  divisions  of  Baseliar.  The 
country  westward  assumes  a  more  civilized  appearance ;  villages  are  more 
thickly  studded,  cultivation  more  abundant,  and  not  ao  ekcnmaeribed  by 
huge  masses  of  rock.  Nnmeraua  rills  trickle  down  fiom  the  mountmni^  and 
affiwd  ample  supplies  for  the  fields,  which  are  chiefly  rioe. 

SiarUn,  7i250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Basehar  Rdjd  and  his  court.  The  climate  is  fine.  Three  miles  from  this, 
near  the  Sctlej,  are  hot  springs.  Formerly  human  sacrifices  were  offered  at 
a  remarkable  temple  sacred  to  Bkimd  Cditf  the  patroness  of  Jiasehar.  They 
have  been  disoied  tfaice  the  Britiib  oonqoeit. 
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The  travellers  halted  four  days  (lyth  to  €2d  Sept)  on  account  of  inces. 
MUlt  rain,  waiting  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  sango  over  the  Mangldd 
tomn^  "lAidiliai  been  vadied  away  by  iIm  flood.  The  lienipeietnre  VM 
•tttMNUurjr  wtJiOr  during  the  rainy . weather,  bat  loee  to  64*  when  the  weftther 
ckarad.  They  now  leamiod  their  jonra^*  croeied  iba  MmgUd  by  % 
caay  bridge  of  two  spars  connected  by  twigs.  The  stream  WM  ftjghtfilUy 
rapid.  The  ascent  from  the  dell,  steep  as  the  descent  to  it,  was  more  diffi« 
cult;  the  path  lying  upon  mica  wet  with  rain,  and  slippery  at  every  step. 

Next  day  (2dd  Sept)  brought  the  travellers  to  Mdmpitr,  the  capital  of 
Baeduw,  It  k  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  SeU^,  9^  6et  above  the  mo,  in 
lat  31*.  87',  and  long.  77*.  B»,  The  homes  are  of  stone  and  ahted,  and 
some  are  very  neat  Hie  jpot  is  hot  and  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  as  cold 
in  winter.  Under  the  town  is  a  rope  bridge  of  211  feet  across  the  Setl^t 
leading  to  RiuJ^.  On  the  opposite  summit  of  the  range,  which  is  lofty,  are 
three  forts,  crowned  with  huge  towers  and  battlements,  which  give  them  an 
imposing  appearance. 

FoUowing  the  banks  of  tiie  8eHg^  and  crosaing  Nmegmi,  a  laige  stieam, 
by  a  wdl-oonstnicted  wooden  bridge  they  fbnnd  the  ddl  expand  at  Dattt^ 
nagar.  Hitherto  the  valley  of  the  Setl^  has  been  narrow,  confined  between 
abrupt  mountains.   It  now  forms  a  flat^  three  nnles  wide^  well  watered  by 

canals,  and  bearing  luxuriant  crops. 

A  few  miles  further  they  forded  the  Bi'ari  torrent,  and  finally  emerged 
from  glen  of  the  Setl^  by  a  very  fatiguing  sad  steep  descent  of  4,000ftet 
perpendicular  bdght ;  and,  three  miles  fiirdier,  by  ainndfaig  road  through 
woods  of  osk,  yew,  and  hone-chesnuts)  and  arrived  at  JTd^Sfisr^whfiie  the 
survey  terndnstes. 


It  will  havorbeen  remaiked  in  the  preceding  narrative,  as  in  former  ac- 
counts of  the  same  trsvdiers,  and  of  Mr.  Moorcroft,  Mr.  Fraser,  and  others, 
that  at  an  elevation  where  the  density  of  the  air  is  diminished  five-twelfths, 
that  is,  where  the  barometric  pressure  is  reduced  to  17i  inches  or  seven- 
tweliths  of  the  atmospheric  weight  at  the  level  of  the  les,  (which  takes  place 
at  an  allitnde  of  nearly  15.000  feet  above  that  kvd,)  dtlliculty  of  breathing 
is  ezpeiienoed,  attended  with.hMatiide  end  eevm  head-acht.  The  nativw 
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mountaineers  of  the  Himalaya,  who  feel  it  not  less  sensibly  than  strangers, 
ascribe  the  sensation  to  presumed  exhalatioos  of  a  supposed  poisonous  vege- 
tatkm  at  that  vwt  hd^t  At  a  lc»  devttum  no  mich  eflfects  are  percdv«d. 
Inhabitad  ^aces  irare  visited  by  Menn.  Gerard,  at  the  hei^t  of  more  than 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  cultivated  fields  were  seen  at  1^600  feet, 
and  cattle  pasturing  at  a  still  greater  altitude. 

The  diary  of  this  journey  supplies  ample  confirmation  of  a  position  ad- 
vanced hy  me  some  years  since,  in  reply  to  some  hasty  inductions,  grounded 
on  impei^ct  ezpethnents  and  inaoAdent  observations,  as  to  the  Bmit  of 
perpetoal  oongdation.  It  was  not  to  be  siqiposed  that  tiie  same  mean  tern- 
perature,  or  the  same  maximum  of  it,  would  occur  under  a  given  geogra* 
phical  line,  at  equal  elevations,  whether  of  a  solitary  mountain  or  an  extensive 
cluster ;  whether  of  an  isolated  peak,  or  a  sequestered  glen.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seemed  obvious  that  reverberation  of  heat  must  produce  like  effects 
of  concentrated  warmth,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  table  land  of 
mountains.  Aocordingly,  it  does  iqqpear,  that  in  the  exterior  chain  of  the 
fiMNf&gf^  where  heat  is  reflected  to  it  but  from  one  side^  the  warmth  is 
much  less  than  in  the  interior  cluster,  where  there  is  reverberation  ftom  all 
quarters.    Capt.  G.  has  repeatedly  adverted  to  these  important  facts. 

He  h.is  constantly  attended  likewise  to  very  interesting  questions  con- 
cerning the  geography  of  plants,  and  especially  regarding  the  limits  of 
vegetation.  In  abridging  his  diary,  I  have  s^klom  suppressed  any  drcum* 
stance  bearing  upon  these  points  %  but  have  commonly  retained  the  particu- 
lar^ at  the  price,  perhaps,  of  some  tediousness  and  a  little  repetition.  The 
greatest  elevation,  at  which  plants  of  a  not^ible  size  are  remarked,  is  17,000 
feet.  The  utmost  limit  of  vegetation  of  mosses  and  lichens  must  doubtless 
reach  further. 

The  greatest  height  attained  during  tliis  journey  was  18,612  feet}  viz.  at 
Minfffmg^na,  Next  to  it  is  ^K»6brang  pass,  at  18,319  feet  above  the 
sea.  Twice,  in  former  journeys,  Messrs.  Gerard  scaled  the  stupendous 
altitude  of  a  station  on  Parg^il,  measured  twice  barometrically  19,411  Suet, 
and  now  confirmed  trigonometrical ly,  not  without  a  SUrmise  of  a  near 
approachto  lO.-'jOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  tiie  elevation  of  lb,200  feet,  on  the  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
ammoidtes  were  pidted  up.  If  not  precisely  m  uiUt  they  probably  had  not 
come  from  a  remote  situation  j  for  the  specimens  are  of  ammonites  them- 
selves, not  sdSgrdma  stones  containing  their  impressions,  and  therefiire  not 
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likely  to 'have  been  elsewhere  picked  up  from  a  religious  motive,  and  acci- 
dentally dropped  oo  the  spot  where  they  were  now  found,  which; was  in  a 
region  of  limestone.  Ammomta*  hive  been  found  el  a  like  elevatioip  in 
the  beds  !of  torreilts  near  th|9  NiKaxki-MM  ftllim*  >  ■  

A.  further  advance  into  Chinese  Tartery  ifoidd  probably  have  ascertained 
the  site  of  these  and  perhaps  of  other  organic  remains ;  but  the  travellers 
were  repelled  by  a  guard  stationed  on  the  liontier.  In  two  other  quarters 
they  met  with  a  similar  re|)ulse,  from  Tartar  guards,  posited  on  the  frontiers 
ofOhineaeTartary.  . 

I  cannot  quit  tbd  aubjefct  without  inviting,  the- Soqetjr  to  applaud  the 
persevering  exertions  of  these  intrepid  travellers  in  their  arduous  enterpnsek' 
Capt.  Gerard  and  his  brother  have  been  neither  appalled  by  danger  nor 
deterred  by  fatigue;  and  to  the  official  duties  of  the  survey  on  wliicli  they 
were  employed*  else  sufficiently  laborious,  they  have  superadded  a  roost 
laiidrtie  fat  the  Ad^icancemeoi)  of  jvdenc^  iii  every  way  for<  which  an 
opportunity  was  pres«ated  Co  them,  and  have  evinced  exemplary  diligence 
in  1i»  proiecntion  of  researcheflu 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  express  regret,  that  the  valley  of  the  Gan^Oiac 
river  is  yet  unexplored.  It  is  in  that  valley  that  ammonites  arc  known  to 
abound,  and  otiier  ancient  remains  may  be  looked  for.  It  is  probably  the 
route  by  whicli  tlje  Dhauala^iri,  or  White  Mountain  of  the  Uimuiaya,  may 
be  approached,  and  the  altHode  of  apparently  the  liighest  mountain,  defini- 
tively determined.  I  still  lentertain  the  expectation,  grounded  on  fneasure' 
ments  taken  ii u m  remote  stations,  that  ila  heigbt  wUl  be  found  to  be  not  leaf 
than  87,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I  have  much  to  observe  on  the  geological  notices  scattered  in  Capt.  Ge- 
rard's diary,  and  sparingly  quoted  in  the  foregoing  summary  j  but  1  reserve 
what  is  to  be  said  on  this  topic,  and  on  the  copious  coBeetion.cf  specimens 
rtoeived  ficm  hial,.  ftr  a  commnnicatiftt  toi  ti^e  Geological  Soc^ 
'     J  •  •  '      ■      ■  ;  . 

^  ■■«:•        .r-  •  ..  ••  ...... 
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I  have  usually  recommended,  that  for  a  wcrk  or  more,  before  giving  any  incdicinp  intcmully, 
the  pattrat  litould  everv  altcraatc  day  be  washed  from  hwui  to  foot  with  $oap  and  wanu  wat» ; 
tiM  immedhl*  day^  uring,  Ibr  tiM  HHne  pMftg,  m  Hmg  nfiHiw  ocdMnction  ur  dw:plaat 
called  by  the  TamooU  Tottllie  elfey  (Sida  popdifiilia))  dit  body-.-M^g  tmf$^  dodv^  ^ 
fiicilitate  aa  much  aa  posiible  tbo  diticukr  dhctfy*'  ,  i 

The  wediw  I  cMdly  f»Bad  on  in  Heiti^  thia  IbnaldaMe  ikmm  wfw'tbe  fePowia^  andbjr 
them  I  in  amnl  imtHKea  put  ■  fonmilrtf  Itep  to  it;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  to  give 
anv  chnnre  of  success,  the  caae  nmut  be  ttkn  Cnrly  :  for  when  the  malady  )ia«  laid  complete 
hold  uf  the  frame,  a  radical  cure  it  impOMible  t  •  ftct,  I  perceive,  well  establiabed  ao  &r  back  as  the 
time  of  Rhaaet  (de  R«  Med.,  lib.  vL  page  1S8). 

Pilnla;  hytlrorp :  '*\y 
Camphone  ^ 

nperiiii%ri — 

^  Let  the«e  iugTedient»  be  well  nibbed  together*  attd  with  the  addition  of  a  little  synip  of  ginger 
into  forty  pilU.  one  of  which  i«  l«  be  taken  night  and  moming,  and  coiitinucd  for  a  longer 
period,  according  to  clrcunntancea ;  the  patient' at  tbB  rible'tiiBe  driidcing  daily  a  pint 
•r  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  decoctum  Guiaici,  of  the  Edinburgh  Digpenratory,  or  the  same  iqtuwh' 
tity  of  the  decoction  of  Daphnes  mezerei.  On  other  occasions  I  have  administered  with  advan- 
tage) pills  composed  of  sulphur  of  antimony,  calomel,  and  guaiacum,  together  with  one  or  btber 
eTthe  daooetiow  abomneiitioned. 

It  is  well  kno(Mi,  that  the  eastern  natioilR  were  the  first  who  employed  mcrctiry  in  the  cure  of 
obstinate  cutaneous  and  leprous  albctiens;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  natives  of 
India  ware  bdbn  the  AnfakoBi  at  ealf  aacendin  ipdar,  in  airiltag  tbemaetm  eflhe  Tirtnaa  of 
that.powaiiil  whianL  |i*aayt  Ifawi'iaBd  Arfaniaie, j;  all  nelice  it;  aad  ■eBei^hjg  te  Brihyiii^ 

•  It  Is  ioiBHiing  to  rmrit  dw  aotiens  MtsfttdMd  itguHag  A»  Mm*  imiBcIii*  in  dMkmii  oouiuHm.  Tht 

C  iX-hin  riiini-^r  nturli  |H'rj1iar  v'lrtun  to  »»h«t  Uk-v  r»ll  A'u  mj;«ui/nA  (lurciinia  loiipi  ,  a:ii  ri,'\.i  titl.i  r  propcriif* 
ttkcnbad  to  it,  tiief  suppow  it  to  be  cfficacioui  in  casK  of  Scabin  and  Lrpm,  bj  it*  molfCnt  und  diftpboredc  pomtni 

\tmUtn,  at  fcaMaptlsaia  tiraMBifb»a»aiM»  wlafc^^lMr  Flar.  OoMa.  Okk      l,»Mian. . 


f  Arfcvntum  viTum  cum  exlin^uilui  uriivnt  ot,  quod  acubici,  rt  p«^ruli<  auiikhjin  aflart."— Vide  KbaSM  d» 
Ra  M«L  (lib.  iii,  cap.  uiv.)*  In  tlM  tUjr*  of  Pliay  Uie  Eld«r,  the  BMriiriaal  viitiiasaf  aMrMwy  da  natsppaar  to  Ima 


t  Aikaaaa  mv*  ntmmtmf  >  "  Arj^tum  «i« 
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w  we  find  obwrved  bjr  Lccletc,  in  hia  "  Hittoire  de  la  Mididne"  p«ge«  771'791,  it  ww  tbe 
opbioiM  oftboM  writm  wMdi  fint  nggMled  ks  WM  bi  wiutiil  afectioH.* 

I  have  already  mentioned  about  what  period  RbaxM  b  H^pposed  to  have  lived ;  >fcsue,  a  very 
diitinguished  vrritcr,  flouri»hcd  in  the  tenth  century ;  he  profiiMcd  Christianity,  was  a  native  of  Bag- 
dat,  and  practised  at  Cairo.  Avicenna  waa  bom  in  the  ct^  of  Bocbiia,  A.  D.  080,  and  died  at 
HamwiMi.  h  Fmta,  A.D.1086;he  wm  cemidaaed m dw  gmteat  pbOoeaplMr ud ph jaidaii 
of  his  age ;  his  writings  were  printed  at  Rome  in  1595  ;  afterwaids  translated  info  Latin,  and  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  in  1608.  His  work  is  commonly  met  with  in  Europe  under  the  title  of  "  Canon*  ^ 
dvhmnm'  but  ita  proper  Arabic  appellation  toJKiwwir  fS  o&si  |,^^|  ^  \i.  Tb*  andMr,  ifat 
cetefartodiKii  JBg  Hmtbi  Bm  MiOUk  Bt»  Skmt  1  pawiw  tht  Iw  locyHMaidod,  ii>topw>m 

aflfectiong,  the  use  of  such  medicines  as  purge  off  black  bile  ;  also  bleeding,  and  a  wjrt  of  t  leetiiary 
prepared  with  vipers,  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  animals  haviqg  been  previously  taken  off;  and  it  ia 
■  euriiwiftet,  that  die  MmeraoMdfWHpreKribed  fcr  ainulir  ■ftetioiii  by  cdobiatod  Hindoo 
physician  Agastier,  as  we  see  by  a  perusal  of  his  Pemool,  in  which  ho  praitM  bfgh'j  the  fliab 
of  the  bill  anoko  {MtU«y  Paimiioo)t  with  a  free  uae  of  aaaea'  nuUb 

Note  B. 

I  bare  allowed  that  I  had  but  little  experience  of  the  uae  of  corrosive  tublioiate  in  leprous  affiec> 
tnoi.  It  bn  not  Ar  nnny  years  pait  been  a  Amrarilo  maiBefaie  in  Hiodoootan,  in  any  complamt 
it  ia  vnj  apt  lo  aidMn  dwatomacb,  give  it  in  wliat  form  you  will,  and  certainly  irritates  the  ner. 
vow  ayitem  more  tlian  any  other  preparation  of  mercury.  It  needs  scarcely  be  ui^ed  here,  how 
neceiaaij  it  mnit  ever  be,  in  such  caaea,  to  support  as  much  aa  poaoible  the  strength  of  tbe  pulse : 
with  thia  rkim,  I  inrafiaUy  ocdimd  a  modefate  nae  of  aome  geacnoa  wine. 

NotbC. 

The  fingen  and  toea,  onftObyoff  intheLepra  Arabum,  which  they  almost  invariably  do  in  the 
advancctl  stage  of  the  disease,  sometimes  leave  ulcers  which  are  difficult  to  heal :  thes*  in  the  first 
instance  may  be  moistened  with  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  nitrated  quicksilver,  sper- 
nacat^andnMigo«ioil(oaortbenidIaaiadincbtt),and  dwbaiamhed  parla  bathed  oM)  pfadn 

brandy;  after  which  the  soros,  wlien  pretty  clean,  may  dressed  Hith  an  ointment  composed  of 
one  ounce  of  simple  ointment,  and  adnm  of  ceniaaa  acetata;  tiually  waaliing  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  porta  of  doooeUoB  of  l^gnnni  gualaeiuB  and  diat  of  naigoaa  baik  (naiBa  aaadSnacbia). 

Note  D. 

Ihnva  arid  dMdM  ^beaaaaorLapmAnAnm,  dMNddbegenaPouBi  bntttoRHtalM  bo 

stated,  that  excess  of  every  kind  is  most  detrimental ;  all  food  that  i«  gross,  fat,  crude,  or  difficult  of 
digeatioD,  muat  be  atudiously  avoided ;  amongst  which  I  include  salted  and  dried  meats,  picklea* 
ptimrroi.  ridi  aatiee^  eboea^  Ac  Ae.|aiid  there  b  no  doubt  but  diat  poili  and  flab,  with  tbo 
eaeoplbn  paibapi  ttfAMag,  an  moat  injnriona. 

•  Ha  im  parsaa  whe  twni  %pMBs  hf  mmm  ti  nmmf,  in  wm  le  taw  lisae  B— lyriiis  tm^bm,  a  nmiaa 
carpi,  «fao  died  In  18*7. 
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L    Mahersations  in  Office — Imperial  Edict. 

1st  moon,  1  Itli  day  (10th  February). 

The  Ceiisur,  Ji'ang-shi-f6,  bas  presented  to  us  a  paper,  conceriuog  the 
inalYUialions  in  office  prevalent  amorig  the  dob  and  official  aaatitaatt  in 
the  govemmeiit  offices  of  C9Uft>fe*  province. 

"  The  clerks  in  the  large  and  small  offices  of  Chth-le  pro\  ince  being  aa> 
sisted  by  their  own  friends  in  the  prosecution  of  public  business,  the  latter 
make  use  of  their  official  influence  in  the  coniinission  of  every  species  of 
iniquity.  I,  the  Censor,  have  turned  my  whole  attention  to  the  examina- 
tion of  these  abuses.  Truly  there  is  none  to  whom  they  will  not  vend  their 
servioea  1  But  this  province  being  the  place  txf  imperial  residency  ought 
to  be  governed  with  more  especial  probity,  as  an  example  to  all  others. 
It  appears  that  in  the  offices  of  die  Treasurer  t  and  Judge  there  are,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  assistants,  persons  who  call  themselves  Ked-choo  (head* 
of  departments),  who  tli\iding  themselves  into  two  bodies,  those  who  ma- 
nage internal  and  tliose  who  manage  ea-ternal  affairs,  monopolize  all  the 
business  d  the  Cftow  and  BBen  districts,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  rati- 
fication or  reversal  of  the  dedaions  of  the  inferiw  courts  are  guilty  of  alt 
kinds  of  fidse  and  criminal  combinations.  The  official  ffiends  of  tiie  CSkm 
and  magistrates  having  formerly  been  clerks  in  the  higher  courts, 
have  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  above  Kco-choo,  and  in  all  matters 
of  judgment  consult  together  with  them,  for  the  purposes  of  deceit  and 
plunder.:^  When  the  business  ot  government  falls  into  such  hands  as  these, 
they  prove,  in  fiict,  the  *  destructive  insects  of  Hie  soiL'  Let  the  Viceroy 
of  the  province  direct  the  Treasurer  and  Ju<^  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and 
abolish  altogether  the  office  of  £e&<hoo.  If  among  the  official  fnends  cf 
tlie  Chore  and  ||  HSen  magistrates  there  be  any  discovered  wlio  corafaine 
together  for  evil  purposes,  let  them  be  immediately  apprehended  and  pu- 


f  Tlic  Irramri-r  i»  frequently  a  judge  in  civil  matters  relating  to  property  within  h\g  pro- 
vince: the  Judge  takes  cognizance  chiefly  of  criminal  matters,  or  "pleas  of  the  crown"  as 
Acy  are  called  in  Enghnd. 

X  Fun^ei,  "  dividing  or  sharing  the  fat." 

U  Theae  aie  magiatnitea  of  inferior  districts^  poawaaing,  however,  in  most  caaea,  a  juriadic- 
tiOB  nMli  note  «nliiged  aod  indapandtM  diaa  the  fcwdnmiittscy  in  England  iudmdHdljr. 
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niahed.  Tins  evil  ptactaoe,  since  it  exists  to  such  sn  extent  in  CSUHk-fe  pnv 
vince^  must  also  prevail  in  others :  let  all  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  be  at 
the  same  time  directed  to  examine  publicly,  and  inquire  privately  into  the 
existence  of  the  abuse,  and  put  an  end  to  it  altogether.  They  must  take 
care  that  purity  prevails  generally  in  the  tissue  of  government-,  in  order 
that  the  public  courts  may  be  adorned  witli  rectitude,  and  the  accumulation 
of  abuses  prevented. 

<*  KIm4»^  (Respect  this.) 


IL    2%e  Emperor  puis  uj^his  Jowrmgf  into  Tartary. 
.  An  Edfet  written  vidi  tiw  vwmiilion  pencil  lias  been  lespectfully  racdved. 

1st  moon,  20th  day  (19th  Febniaiy). 

**  I,  the  Emperor,  had  wilih  feelings  of  awe  appointed  tiie  third  moon 
for  visiting  and  prostrating  mysdf  bdbre  Ae  tomb  of  my  father,  the  pro- 
foundly wise  Emperor,*  in  order  to  evince  my  sincere  devotedncss  of 
mind.  But  the  province  of  Chlh-Ie  has  during  tlie  last  two  years  suffered 
from  scarcity;  antl  even  in  tiio  period  of  want,  the  strength  of  the  people 
was  weakened  by  other  calamities  (probably  meaning  the  inundations  of 
18£S).  I  therefore  direct  that  a  stop  may  at  present  be  put  to  the  pre- 
parations foar  the  intended  expedition.  Again,  with  reference  to  the  au- 
tumnal hunt  of  the  present  year,  I  ought  to  follow  the  established  custom 
of  my  predecessors ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  be  guided  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  act  in  conformity  to  them.  The 
expedition  to  .U-liit  is  also  ordered  to  be  delayed  for  this  year:  fliis  is  an 
involuntary  source  of  vexation  to  me !  I  should  not  dare  to  adopt  Uus 
measnre  from  a  love  of  ease  and  indulgence ! 

**  The  civil  and  mifitary  officers  of  C9Uft-fe  ou^^t  to  fiuhion  their  hearts 
by  mine.  Let  them  punish  and  expd  every  thing  that  is  irregular  and  bad; 
let  them  advance  and  encourage  the  worthy  and  capable.  Every  measure 
that  is  profital>le  for  the  people  let  them  pursue  with  their  whole  hearts ; 
let  tliem  extend  the  principle  of  soothing  and  coinpassionating,  in  order 
that  my  little  children  may  be  saved  lioni  the  extremity  of  distress,  and 


•  On  the  dcaUi  of  every  novrreign  a  pmtbunioui  title  u  conferred  :  that  <X  Kea-Utig,  who 
dkd  fai  Ifl80||  it  Jbhitmng-juy-hwang-i^,  "  the  braeralent  incMtor,  the  profoundly  wite  Eah 
perar.*  flar  tbe  CbiaeM  dHnetm  Me  Plate  XIII,  N«.  1. 

S  £  9 
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from  being  scattered  abroad  without  a  resource^  thus  seconding  my  sincere 
wish  to  cherish  them  in  proportimi  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Be 
not  remiss ! 

"  A  special  Edief? 


IIL   Forlndding  the  possession     Fire-arms  to  tJie  common  People. 

1st  moon,  24th  day  (23<1  February). 

*'  An  imporial  edict  has  been  respectfully  received,  in  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Cliin-hcihjhi,  governor  of  K:c  ci-chou\  on  the  subject  of  his  having 
made  e  genend  master  of  the  matchk)cks  in  his  province,  storing  up  those 
ndnch  were  scrvioeiUe  and  destroying  the  leel^  after  hevii^made  compen* 
sation  te  die  owners,  tfc» 

"  For  the  people  to  have  fire^nns  in  their  poeicariion  is  ccntoaiy  to  law, 
and  orders  ha\  e  already  been  issued  to  each  provincial  government  to  fix 
a  period  within  whicli  all  matchlocks  belonging  to  individuals  t  should  be 
bought  up  at  a  valuation.  It  is  stated  by  Chin-kw6jin,  that  over  and  above 
the  sums  peid  far  tlmae  iriiidi  are  fit  ftruae  and  laid  iqp  in  Ihe  militBfy 
stores,  as  well  as  for  tfaoae  which  were  subeequently  sold  as  old  iron,  there 
ia  still  required  the  sum  of  take  1,509.  If  the  olBcers  of  the  different  di». 
tricts  be  allowed  thmsehes  to  advance  the  money,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  may  take  occasion  to  peculate :  we  therefore  direct  (according  to  the 
request  of  Cfim-k-u?>jin),  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  lead  t 
be  appropriated  to  that  purpose  from  the  provincial  treasury.  With  regard 
to  tikose  fire-arms  whidi  are  in  inmiffdial)f>  me  ftr  the  esfiignafd  of  the 
countiyt  the  said  goramor  has  already  directed  the  fmper  offioen  to  carve 
on  eveiy  matddock  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  and  to 
preserve  a  general  list  of  the  whole.  Let  the  governor  also  give  strict 
charge  to  make  a  diligent  search,  and  prevent  the  illicit  storing  up  of  fire- 
arms for  the  future ;  and  let  the  workers  in  iron  be  rigidly  looked  after, 

•  ThelovararlMMMatliMMmcei^nMfaBSsli  wijai—dto  Ae  ordfaisiy  pradsasikn 
«f  die  «Been  of  govenuneat,  tnatnd  of  tbe  usual  Khin-tsse,  "  Reipect  this."  The  absfe  li  a 
curious  upecimen  of  tlw  pretouiioii  tosjnprtby  bgr  whidi  the  tngue  of  China  ii^  in  a  great 
aeentre,  gOTerned. 

t  TheN  CMssie  as  OnfaM  who  tnfUtuy  dwsMdves  fa  ahootiiig  wOA  taiA,  Ac.  ass  asoMly 

b^onglnir  to  the  militia  of  the  provfaee,  tuA  hsw  Bistchlecks  fa  thsir  rowmfoB  t»  ffich, 

,  ^  Tbe  produce  of  Kwei-chow 
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lest  thejr  diadeitiDely  manufacture  and  aell  them  ;  thus  cutting  off  the 
in  its  commencement.    Those  oflScers  who  have  made  full  and  complete 
musters  within  the  Umited  period,  the  said  governor  is  directed  to  take 
proper  notice  oi,  as  an  encouragement  to  otiiers. 


IV.  -  Athttuce  qf  Salary Jbr  tkepmpoie  ^tepoMag  Vmn^  2Mf. 

9d  moon,  4th  day  (4th  Mafch). 
•♦The  imperial  pteasme  has  been  respeclfully  received. 

**  The  titular  King  CKam  Am  haa  presented  to  tts  a  petition,  intreating 
oar  inqierial  favour  in  the  advance  of  some  years'  salaries,  vha^withal  he 

may  be  enabled  to  repair  the  tombs  of  his  family.  We  permit  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  him  tlie  amount  of  his  kingly  allowances  for  ten  years  ensuing, 
and  direct  that  lus  pay  be  annually  deducted  until  the  whole  sliall  be 
liquidated* 


V.   HiUwjf  (tf  the  late  Ragn  ampleted, — Imperial  order, 

€d  moon,  4th  day  (4th  March). 
"  It  having  been  reported  to  us,  that  the  history  of  the  reign  of  our  late 
father,  the  profoundly-wise  Emperor,  has  been  completed,  and  respectfully 
deposited  at  Hwang'the-ching  and  Shmg-Ufig,*  and  that  the  names  of  the 
editors  only  remain  to  be  added,  we  direct  tha^  according  to  tiie  andent 
form,  the  namea  of  ZVMNMftm^w^gv  TM^mm^/mn,  Waag-tiag-dibi,  and 
Ymg-hot  be  placed  in  Older  at  the  oommencement  thereof. 


VI.   AfpohUments  m  the  ACmtrAy. 

2d  moon,  10th  day  (10th  March). 
"  \Ioo-chang-ah  t  is  hereby  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Board  for  Foreign  Affairs :  Sung  Ketm  t  is  appointed  to  the  office  of 


*  Birth-plBce  of  the  reigning  family  in  Eoctcro  Tartarjr. 

t  TtkjBtiMMMiu^iAttmtihttiATAmntitTmig^tiow,  He  wis  dm  nearly  eigbty 

yeftrt  of  age,  and  filled  Uie  office  of  President  of  the  Boerd  of  Rhes. 
X  Sung  ta-jin,  the  condactor  of  Lord  Macartaqr'e  embaiigr. 


988  Mr.  DAviifs  Extraetsjrom  the  Peking  GoMeUe, 

President  of  the  Censors.  These  appointments  are  gifts  proceeding  from 
our  more  than  ordinary  regard  and  svnipatliy  for  aged  ministers.  I^et 
Stmg  Keuii  carctUlly  attend  to  Uie  esUibiished  routine  ot  his  office,  instead 
of  ivildly  confusing  and  puzzling  liiinself  ^th  «  multtpIiGily  of  extruBBon 
imittefB.*  If  he  treads  in  his  fimner  track  he  will  invdve  hinudf  in  cii- 
minalitjr. 


VII.  A  Decreet  eo^ru^  potihmum  Honoun. 

2d  moon,  11th  day  (11th  March). 

*•  Ije-she-seu,  the  Inspector  General  of  rivers  in  Keang-nan  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  (who  has  charge  of  the  repairs  of  tlie  Yellow  Kiver), 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Kca-kiiig  received  from  our  virtuous  predeces- 
sor, the  profoundly-wise  Emperor,  the  important  office  of  repairing  and 
superintending  generally  the  riven  of  those  provinces.  Without  declining 
labour  and  toil,  without  retreating  from  envy  and  intrigue,  he  for  thirteen 
years  exerted  all  his  abilities  in  duly  dischaiging  the  duties  of  his  station. 
All  the  works  which  he  erected  were  excellent  a.  id  durable  :  his  merit  was 
indeed  great!  When,  on  account  of  st-vore  indisposition,  he  recpiested  to  be 
relieved,  our  heart  was  movctl  with  teelings  of  sympatiiy  towards  him  j 
and  we  sent  down  our  will  tliat  he  should  retire  for  two  months,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  five  ounces  weight  of  ginseng ;  with  a  view  that  leisnie^  and 
the  application  of  medicine,  might  restore  him  to  health,  that  he  might 
long  remain  to  us  as  a  trust  and  a  reliance.  Hearing  of  his  sadden  death, 
deep  was  our  emotion !  We  direct  that  the  posthumous  title  of  Shants-'^hoo^ 
be  conferred  on  him,  as  well  as  that  of  Tuc-lszc-tae-paau,\  and  that  he  he 
interred  with  the  rites  and  honours  attached  thereto.  Let  the  proper  Board 
inquire  into,  and  report  to  us,  oooceming  the  distlnetions  that  are  due  by 
established  rule.  Let  his  ddest  son,  Le-keuJUIngt  hia  second  son,  Le-keu- 
yuen,  and  his  third  son,  Le-keu-^u^,  b^  called  to  Pekuig  after  the  ea^- 


*  Sung-keun  U  noted  for  the  boldness  of  hi*  cxpoatnlMioiis  wiUi  the  sovereign,  on  occasions 
when  be  concehre*  that  his  ege  and  experience^  as  well  as  offce,  eatHle  him  to  give  hb  aA- 
r'lce.    To  thin  propensity  he  has  been  iadaibtoil  fie  bb  fie^Uttit  dilgncsSi 

f  President  of  a  board  or  tribunal. 
%  Guardian  of  the  heir  a{>parent. 
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ratum  of  tlieic  mouniiiig,  and  preieiited  to  the  Civil  Botfd  to  be  broi^ 


VIIL  JWAuMMM  Rgwardsjbr  Vabmr^In^^erkd  Decree, 

8d  moon,  15th  day  (15th  March). 

«  Tlw  Military  Board  has  azaaiined  and  presented  an  addreM  coocemiDif 
a  ooramander  killed  in  action,  requesting  that  some  posthumous  rewards 
maybe  conferred.  Tlie  late  Too-sze*  of  Kwangse  province,  named  Kaou- 
hVt-tszc,  bciiitr  enp:at;cil  in  a  skirmish  in  the  reign  of  K't'cn-hnis!:,  at  a  place 
calk'il  J,r-rhi/i<:-/i'<'en-/uin,  was  killed.  Some  postliumous  rewards  have  al- 
ready been  coiilerred  ;  but  the  Board,  after  accurately  investigating,  SoBm 
that' the  above^nentiooed  officer  was  in  truth  greatly  regardless  of  his  par> 
son  in  batUe,  and  therefiwe  proposes  that  additional  honours  be  confined. 

"  It  is  hereby  directed,  as  a  mark  of  imperial  favour,  that  Kaoxi-Mh-tsze 
be  honoured  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  regulations  relatiqg  to  officers  who 
fall  in  battle. 


IX.    Against  bttjfing  up  Goimment  Oraht. 

2d  moon,  18th  day  (I8th  March). 
The  Censor,  Zev^e^e^gr*  has  presented  an  address  respecting  the  ex^ 
pediency  of  appyrehending  certain  oora-dealos,  who  have  employed  persons 

to  buy  up  grain  from  the  government  stores.  Tlie  marts  which  are  esta- 
bhshcd  at  the  capital  for  retailing  grain  at  a  low  price,  have  their  origin 
in  a  sincere  feeling  of  benevolence  towards  tlie  people.  According  to  tlie 
report  ut  ilic  said  Censor,  several  keepers  of  corn-shops  have  seduced  and 
engaged  indigent  people  to  buy  up  the  grain  for  them  (pretending  it  was 
tm  their  own  use);  thus  seconding  theur  secret  views  of  boarding  iad 
profit  Besides  which  there  are  aa  hundred  other  shameful  aits  practised 
by  vagabond  rogues  without  a  livelihood,  which  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
inquire  info  and  punish.  Let  the  armed  police  and  secret  runners  be 
despatched  to  the  deposits  of  grain,  both  within  and  without  the  city  walls. 


*  A  military  title,  sonietliing  likt;  coloucl.  The  next  below  u  Tuen-ttungi  the  next  Pa- 
timy.  The  laUer  tiro  dcgrats  wcf*  atlsdied  to  Ao  |iriMi|i«l  ImnMo  b  Lnd  Andient'i  en- 
bsiqr,  one  to  each. 
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to  examine  and  search  out ;  and  should  they  meet  with  this  species  of 
abuse,  let  them  umnediately  appreiieiid  the  culprits  for  punisbment.  If 
tliey  are  detected  in  conniving  at  such  acts,  let  Aem  be  puniilMd  togedwr 
iritli  (be  orifpmd  oflbnden.  Let  die  police^  at  the  nine  tim^  be  rigeroiulj 
eiyoiiied.iH)t  to  leelc  occttu»  «f  i«xatiouity  annogni^  aad  diBtuibii^^  die 
people  I  but  let  them  leeond  our  aiizioiu  caie  in  fikvour  of  our  dtetressed 
wihiectiti 

«  Khm-tsze." 


X.   Military  Exercises. — Imperial  Order. 

2d  moon,  18th  day  (18th  Marcii). 
.  M  Xn  tbe  kte  feigii>  wbmewr  an  eicankm  wa  made  into  Tartaiy,  it 
wm  cwstomafy  to  inapect  llie  doll  of  the  great  officen  of  government^  and 
of  all  dioee  near  the  imperial  person  in  military  exercises.    In  the  ensuing 

year,  when  we  proceed  on  a  similar  expedition,  it  is  our  intention,  as  of 
old,  to  inspect  these  exercises.  But  from  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Kea- 
king  until  now,  there  has  been  but  little  practice  in  them.  Let  orders  be 
circulated  for  a  general  practice  in  such  exercises,  that  next  year,  when 
die  impecdon  takes  plac^  eveiy  one  may  be  perfectly  adroit  Heavy 
penalties  will  be  inflicted  on  ludi  as  prav«  itmias  and  inei^ert 

«•  KkuUtze,** 


XL  A  CSAiete  erroneeu^  Uattd  to  be  a  7}artar0--~Im^^ 

9d  moon,  29d  day  (22d  March). 
"  The  Keu-jin  graduate,  named  Ilurw-yew-pe,  being  a  Chinese  by  birth, 
was  reported  as  a  Tartar  at  the  examination  at  which  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing hb  degree  :  he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  literary  rank.*  But  at  the 
time  cf  1^  said  eaamination  1^  gndnate  being  very  young,  it  was  bis 
ftdier  who  made  a  ftlse  report  of  him  and  led  to  the  error.  Now,  as  the 
graduate  himself  has  made  a  true  representation  of  the  case,  he  is  less 
culpable  than  if  it  had  been  discovered  and  r^orted  by  the  examining 
officer.  It  is  directed  that  he  retain  his  literary  rank,  but  be  prevented 
Dnhu  attending  at  one  examination  (i.  e.  his  promotion  is  stopped  for  tliree 


*  This  is  a  strong  proof  (if  my  were  wanted)  that  the  Tartars  are  always  &voured,  wbcn- 
•vtr  diere  is  any  competitioik 
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}  ears,  the  interval  between  the  examinations),  and  that  he  be  enrolled  M  a 
Chinese  by  birth.  But  let  the  head  of  flu*  Tartar  division,  who  presumed 
to  take  upon  himself  to  present  the  report  on  the  occasion,  be  delivered  to 
the  Criminal  Board  for  trial  and  punishment. 

««  KMn4tMe.'' 


XIL  A  fMiSe  Qrmary  biu(ffidai^  Mpfl^^ 

«d  moon,  «8d  day  (Md  March): 
The  7bo-A0^.  named  Ymg  Hmty,  has  presented  an  address  respectii^ 

the  expedienrv  of  transferring  grain  to  a  district  where  the  present  stock  is 
insufficient.  The  district  Koo-ching,  in  Kan-suh  province,  lias  its  granar\- 
annually  supplied  with  an  insufficient  (quantity ;  so  tiiat  whenever  it  is  found 
requiflite  to  sell  grain  at  a  low  pfice  to  the  soldierB  and  people,  for  Aeir 
immediate  consumption  as  wdl  as  fka  seed,  the  stock  is  atwajs  inadequate. 
The  said  Too4ung  has  clearly  ascertained  that  the  neighbonimg  granary  <^ 
Tse-mShsM  district  is  redundantly  supplied,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  stock 
may  be  transferred.  This  being  really  the  case,  it  is  directed  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  address,  forty  thousand  peculs  (two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  tons)  be  transferred  from  tlie  granary  of  Tsc-muh' 
an  to  that  of  Koo-ekkig,  with  a. view  to  providing  an  adequate  supply.  Let 
the  ayqnopriate  board  take  cognizance  of  it* 

**  Kh$$t4txer 


•  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  tliis  t  xcossivc  cnrc  to  provide  against  local  and  con- 
tingent fiuninn  in  China  qprings  not  w  much  irom  my  real  i«eliqg  of  aifectiou  and  kindncM 
toinrds  the  peoplei  w  flram  •  dnmi  of  die  onad  oooMqiMBOM  of  ondi  deanlu  iriien  tboy  «• 
■evcre.  No  sooner  does  a  famine  take  place  than  revolta  are  immediately  apprehended ;  and 
unless  the  craving*  of  the  popuhure  can  be  allayed  by  tupplies  from  the  public  grannricii,  thcte 
apprchenakns  are  seldom  groundless.  Taught  (according  to  their  paternal  notions  of  govern* 
mont)  to  consider  Ae  good  whidi  thej  flojej  in  praopari^     vBMllliRf  tnm  the  eare  of  the 

Emperor  and  his  representatives,  flic  people  very  naturally  refer  tlic  evils  which  fhcv  suffer  In 
adversity  to  remissness  and  improvidence  in  the  same  quarter,  and  the  govcrnmcnt>  not  ignorant 
of  die  danger,  ia  proportioiMibly  centioat  in  goardii^  against  it  Were  die  lower  ovderit  ee- 
cording  to  the  dictutcs  of  a  more  scnisible  policy,  instructed  to  refer  tliese  inevitabU  cidamiliet 
to  tbeir  real  origin,  the  irregular  vicissitudca  of  the  acasons,  they  would  fmbably  bear  them 
whb  nore  peiieBcei  wid  not  allribMeilHft  to  tbeir  rrimwUdidMirtdkfelim 
to  controul  m  tbe—lrsi. 

.VouL  SF 
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XIII.   Dettruction  of  Records  by  Fhre. 

2d  moon,  «(Hh  day  (29th  March). 
Han-wan-ke,  governor  of  Kcang-sou  province,  kneeling  presents  to  the 
Imptfial  attention  a  report  of  the  destruction  bj  fire  of  the  public  records 
of  his  gtnrenuiMait. 

**  On  the  aecond  day  of  iJie  fint  hukmi,  at  midnight,  the  oflioes  of  re- 
cords to  the  west  of  the  chief  hall  of  government  being  on  fire,  I,  the  go- 
vernor, followed  by  all  the  civil  and  military  officers,  soldiery,  &c.  hastened 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  by  our  strenuoun  exertions  the  wliole  range 
of  buildings  appertaining  to  the  great  hall  were  rescued  Irom  destruction  ; 
but  the  records,  which  were  anaiiged  in  extensive  piles  within  their  several 
buUdingfl^  bang  very  liaUe  to  cslch  and  prqiegate  llie  flania»  increased 
by  a  violent  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  the  power  of  man  was  nnavailing  to 
save  them  fixttn  destruction*  In  all  twenty-seven  apartments  containing 
government  records  were  consumed :  but  tlie  fire  did  not  extend  to  any  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  people,  nor  were  there  any  lives  lost.  I  immediately 
gave  orders  to  investigate  what  records  had  been  burned,  and  to  supply 
fresh  copies  fiom  all  Ae  subocdinate  offices  of  their  former  rqrarla.  Woo- 
tkom-ie,  tiie  officer  in  chtq^  of  tin  lecofds,  and  his  ssaistsnts,  bong  put 
oa  their  trial  made  the  ftllowii^  statement. 

"  In  the  Record-Office  there  has  hitherto  been  an  apartment  dedicated 
to  the  guardian  deity  of  the  records,  wherein  nobody  slept  On  that  night, 
when  all  were  asleep  in  tiieir  resjiectix  i'  (piarters,  the  porter,  Scti-fa,  was 
awakened  from  his  sleep  by  a  uuise  proceeding  Irom  tlie  walls  ol'  tlie  build- 
ing and  on  starting  up  to  ascertain  the  caus^  perceived  ^  flames  bnrat- 
ing  out  irom  die  chamber  appropriated  to  the  deify.  He  immediately  called 
up  the  people  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  fire:  but  as  it  had  burned 
until  midnight,  its  violence  was  such  as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
Record-Office.  It  had  been  customary,  every  moniing  and  evening,  to 
place  lighted  sticks  of  incense  and  candles  before  the  shrine  of  the  deity ; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  the  number  oi  tliese  had  been  greater 
than  osuaL  lliey  could  not  tdl  at  what  time  the  fire  had  communicated 
to  the  building,  nor  oonld  they  give  any  information  as  to  the  individual 
by  whose  carelessness  it  had  hi^pened.  These  were  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

"  On  being  repeatedly  examined  they  steadily  maintained  tlie  same  e\a- 
dence.    As  the  officer,  WoO'Skow-ket  had  the  especial  charge  of  the  records. 
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it  i>  not  expedient  to  let  him  escape  punishment  by  pleading  accident  as 
tiie  cause  of  the  fire.  He  and  his  assistants  will  therefore  be  punished 
according  to  the  law,  which  awards  eighty  blows  of  tlic  bamboo,*  deprived 
of  their  offices,  atul  dismissed  altogetlier  from  public  service. 

**  Since  1,  the  governor,  did  not,  by  previous  cafe  and  ftresight,  prevent 
the  calamily,  it  is  dilBcnh  fiir  me  to  extenuate  my  oflbnoe :  I  dierafine 
raquest  the  Imperial  irill  to  pve  dizectums  fot  way  trial  1^  liie  Criminal 
Board. 

"  As  official  reports  are  every  day  accumulating  in  great  numbers,  and 
no  steps  have  hitherto  been  taken  to  provide  a  place  for  them,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  rebuild  forthwith  another  record-office  on  the  old  foundations 
ftr  their  iccqption;  mA  ifab  view  I  humbly  present  a  npoft" 


XIV.   Petition  Jrom  a  mk  and  aged  Minister  to  retire  pemumentfy  Jrom 

Office. 

3d  moon,  1st  day  (30th  March). 
**  She^he-kwmigt  late  one  of  the  Fl^idents  of  the  Board  of  Censors, 
kneeiii^  pfesents  this  petition  to  His  Majesty.         an  insignificant 
nister,  being  afllicted  widi  inouaUe  disease  and  infinnitj,  and  haviqg  to 

intreat  the  favour  of  heaven  (L  e.  the  Emperor)  to  permit  him  to  retire  to 
his  native  place,  in  order  to  nurse  his  complaints,  with  deqp  vmsntion  he 
ofiers  this  up,  and  entreats  the  Imperial  attention. 

"  In  tlie  last  year,  between  the  seasons  of  summer  and  autumn,  being 
suddenly  affected  by  disorders  peculiar  to  the  time  of  year,  I  was  prostrated 
by  the  violoice  of  sicknesi^  and  on  a  roprceenUtion  of  my  case  had  to 
thank  the  vast  Imperial  compassion,  whidi  deqntdied  physicians  to  esu 
mine  my  case,  and  at  the  same  time  permitted  me  to  retire  awhile  from 
my  office  to  seek  a  cure.  For  this  I  feel  a  degree  of  gntitude  in  my  inmost 
soul,  which  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  express. 

**  Reflecting  within  myself,  tliat  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  my 
strength  it  has  still  pleased  the  Imperial  goodness  to  employ  me  in  a  liigh 
office  instead  of  rgecting  and  i^'fifHiffg  me  at  once,  I  have  been  most 

•  Amlkrvnnberitaetualfyiiifliciad.  8MFtailCod*«rCUaa,  tnndhied  bjSrGwT. 
fliMBtM,  Btf^  Book  I>  }  1. 
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anxious  to  effect  a  cure,  in  order  that,  a  weak  old  horse  as  I  am,  it  might 
be  still  ill  my  power,  by  the  exertion  of  my  whole  strength,  to  recompense 
a  ten-ihousandth  part  of  the  benevolence  which  restored  me  to  Hie. 

'*  But  my  extenul  and  tntemal  complaintB  oombining  together  hne 
reduced  me  to  the  necenity  <^  umng  powerfid  medidnob  which  have  been 
in  some  degree  efficacious  in  mitigating  the  violence  of  my  complaints : 
yet  the  destructive  edicts  of  old  age  on  the  blood  and  spirits  have  been 
still  greater,  and  the  mind  (affected  by  the  state  of  the  body)  became  ex- 
ceedingly depressed.  Both  my  legs  were  so  tumid  and  painful  that  I  could 
not  walk }  but  still  I  tiiought  that  the  mildness  of  the  spring,  joined  to 
carefol  treatment,  might  enable  me,  attiie  e^qiiratixm  of  my  leaver  to  make 
a  violent  effivt  towards  the  resun^oo  of  my  office.  When  tiie  qtring 
cam^  however,  both  my  legs  became  more  swelled  tlum  ever,  and  the 
bones  and  sinews  still  more  painful.  The  consulting  physicians  said  it  was 
the  accumidated  result  of  the  action  of  noxious  vapours  during  a  number 
of  years,  and  that  old  age  being  superadded  it  was  not  a  thing  for  medicine 
to  cure.  More  than  seven  months  have  now  elapsed  since  I  applied  for  my 
leave}  and  though  I  have  used  a  great  variety  of  remedies,  I  cannot  yet 
walk  without  support  Unable  as  I  am  to  lode  finward  to  a  cur^  stiSlt 
anzioUs  as  a  dog  or  a  horse  to  serve  his  lord,  I  should  never  have  dhred  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  retiring  from  service  or  indulging  in  ease,  were  it 
not  that  my  ]iowers  are  already  destroyed,  and  I  fear  can  never  be  restored. 
After  turning  it  anxiously  in  my  mind,  I  have  no  other  choice  than  to  en- 
treat humbly  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  retire  to  my  native  place,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  little  rdief  fiom  medical  treatment.  Then,  should  the  evening 
of  my  declining  life  be  a  little  Imgthened,  I  shdl  look  upon  it  as  proceed* 
ing  entirely  fitom  the  benevolent  kindness  of  my  sacred  master  (Sking^d^), 
who  has  given  me  a  second  life.  And  for  this  purpose  I  respectfblly  pe- 
tition." 


XV.  Petition  Jbr  a  new  Trial  m  a  caie  ^Homidde, 

3d  moon,  2d  day  (dlst  March). 

"  The  Imperial  pleasure  has  been  received. 

"  Fang-chinshe,  a  woman  of  Chuni^-tseatig-IIcen,  in  IloO'pVt  province, 
has  come  to  Pekin,  to  present  to  us  a  petition,  entreating  that  her  nephew. 
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Tang-he6-moo  (coudemned  to  deatli)  may  be  spared  as  her  support.*  Now 
the  criminal  board  has  already  report etl  that  the  above  lelon  was  condemned 
by  the  provincial  jurisdiction  to  be  decapitated,  having  been  convicted  of 
slay  ing  a  peiMMi  maliciously ;  and  that  being  clearly  found  guilty  at  the 
Mitunnul  tria^  be  was  not  reprieved  at  the  rq>re8ratati<«i  of  the  woman 
bis  relation.  But  in  the  petition  of  Fang-chin-she  it  b  stated,  in  entire 
CMitfadiction  to  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  and  conviction,  that  the 
labouring  man  Tsd-lerc  was  killed  by  Tang-heb-kaou  in  conjunction  with 
another  person,  both  of  whom  died  in  prison.  Now  whether  Tan<!;-he6-moo 
has  really  been  unjustly  dealt  wi^h,  or  whether,  at  tlie  instigation  of  some 
Other  pcxeon*  he  baa  been  tempted  by  the  death  of  thote  two  criminals  to 
endeavour  to  set  aside  the  trial,  it  irill  be  proper  to  sift  to  the  bottmn  and 
ascertain  clearly  the  tnith  or  falseliood  of  the  whole  case,  as  well  as  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  hereby  ordained,  that  at 
the  autumnal  trial  of  the  present  year  the  case  of  Tang-hcd-moo,  in  all  its 
bearings,  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  tried  before  the  governor,  Yang- 
moo-tten.  Let  him  elicit  the  whole  truth,  and  pronounce  judgment  accord- 
ingly, making  a  rqKtrt  to  us  of  llie  same.  The  Criminal  Board  will, 
acooiding  to  established  rule,  caovqr  the  woman  back  to  her  province  to- 
be  produced  at  the  trial. 


XVL  Lott  <fUh!e»Jhm  ^  ExfloAm  Chofomder^— Imperial  Decree. 

ad  moon,  5th  day  (ad  April). 
**  Smgifixh  governor  of  Hao4»m  pravince^  baa  presented  a  report  con- 
cerning the  death  of  several  persona  by  die  eqplorian  of  gunpowder,  whUe 

manufacturing  the  same  in  camp. 

"  While  pounding  gunpowder  in  a  stone  mortar  in  the  camp  of  the  lell 
division  of  the  governor's  troops,  a  spark  which  was  struck  ignited  tlie 
whole  quantity  of  powder,  and  tiie  «cplosioa  kiQed  five  sdkbers,  together 
with  six  other  pmona.  As  this  must  evidently  have  beat  caused  by  the 
carelessness  of  those  who  had  the  superintendence^  it  is  hereby  ordered 


*  IVhm  a  cwclemned  criniioal  happens  lo  be  tfaa  onljr  sob  of  a  wvmmi  wbo  i*  a  widow,  he  !• 
ioinctim€g  reprieved,  when  the  ca>sc  !•!  not  an  aggravated  one,  on  a  ruprcH  ntation  being  made* 
In  tiiiji  case  the  woman  has  no  aou,  and  therefore  petitions  for  ttie  next  aearest  relation. 
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that  the  officers,  Hae^ftih,  IVang-gSn-fiei,  and  Chove-kwaig-hemig,  be  d^vered 
to  the  Ciiminal  Board  for  trial. 

«  Let  the  gunpowder  whidi  oqploded  be  made  good,  accocding  to 
die  quantily  lost*  by  thoie  ivlMMe  buonen  it  wu  to  weteh  it  In  other 
reepecti,  let  the  jiidginont  of  die  Mid  govenior  be  fid^ 


X  VIL  ^^fipnsmtt  tif  indigent  JZ^MKm  m  $kan4tmg  Froomce. 

On  the  87di  (tf  11iA8d  nHMn  the  foHofiriog  imperiel  edict  ivae  reqiedfully 
received. 

•*  Ke-Aeu  (acting  governor  of  Stan-tmig  province)  has  presented  to  us 
a  rqMTt  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  banditti  who  have  been 
propagating  lessons  of  rebellion,  and  has  at  the  same  time  sent  up  lists  of 
all  those  officers  wiio  exerted  themselves  in  the  ap{)rel)ension  of  the  rebels, 
together  witli  other  particulars.  By  tliese  it  appears  tiiat  the  traitor  Ma- 
trin^Smigt  ft  native  of  T^-ha  ^strict  in  OOt-ie  province^  made  himelf 
die  head  of  an  mdavfid  anodation  at  Lm49mg'dim^  in  the  province  of 
SBm4img,  and  dwt  he,  with  his  associates,  organized  themselves  into  sd^ 
constituted  ranks  and  grades  of  authority,  afler  the  model  of  real  officers 
of ' government.  Tliev  cimilated  secret  signals  amonp^  themselves,  and 
consulted  together  for  the  purposes  of  treason  and  rebellion.  Their  crime 
has  been  enormous,  and  their  wickedtiesii  of  the  deepest  dye ! 

**  The  aud  acting  Fwh^uen,  however,  at  the  bead  of  the  dvii  and 
mifitaiy  officers^  at  (mee  cnuhed  the  incipient  evil,  without  giving  the 
flUigfatert  ytenoOB  intimation,  and  apprehended  acooiiqilicea  in  the  con- 
apiiacy  to  the  number  of  above  five  hundred  and  seventy  persons." 

Then  follows  a  very  long  list  of  ci\il  and  military  officers  wh»i  are  to  be 
promoted  on  the  occasion,  together  with  the  acting  Governor  and  the  Judge 
of  the  province,  who,  in  addition  to  their  promotion,  are  rewarded  each  with 
a  peacof^s  tail.  Nothing  is  aaid  in  thia  pi^er  regarding  tlie  punishment 
of  the  conspiratofs,  most  of  wiM»n  will  of  course  be  put  to  death. 


*  A  place  at  the  norttiem  extreinitjr,  or  commencemeDt  of  the  Grand  Canal,  where  the 
BntHb  cnbiiqr  itoppsd  on  fhc  StSd  Sqptsnbv  1B16> 
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XVIU.   A  Cote  (tf  Rape. 

3d  moon,  27th  day  (25tli  Ai)ril). 

"  The  Censor,  Leang-chimg-tsing,  presents  this  address,  havini:^  inquired 
into  the  truth  where  a  false  report  had  been  made  in  an  atrocious  case  of 
f^pe,  which  led  to  die  laieide  of  the  penon  nsviihed.  He  looks  up  and 
intreaie  the  Imperial  attentkn. 

**  In  the  9th  moon  of  the  hwt  year,  C^aim4Uen-chung,  an  inhabitant  of 
Sktmae  province,  came  to  the  capital  (being  deputed  by  hb  brother,  the 
ftther  of  the  female)  and  presented  at  the  proper  office  a  complaint^  OOO- 
oerning  which  the  Iniperi:il  plea-siire  was  notified  as  follows: 

**  Let  it  be  referred  to  Kews/ioo-tang  (Governor  of  <S/mi/j-«<?)  for  exa> 
mination.  The  cempiaint  8tMea>  that  die  niece  of  the  ooinplainaiit»  named 
tkMoo,  having  been  ftrdblyivtviahed  by  Yen-ae-koo,  putan  endto  hendf 
in  open  court  with  e  knife,  being  urged  by  the  examining  magistrate  widi 
llureats  to  criminate  herself,  by  acknowledging  that  she  had  given  her 
consent  to  her  own  defloration,*  and  that  the  officer  who  was  despatched  to 
hold  an  inquest  on  the  case  had  tortured  the  father,  Chaourt'een-ho,  and 
extorted  an  admission  of  consent  on  the  part  ot  his  daughter.  Should  this 
he  trac^  let  liioee  offlcen  be  dqntved  of  thdr  ntoatioiu  and  aeverdy 
pnnidied,  without  admitting  of  any  evanon  or  concealment  Let  the  com. 
plainantbe<Goinrqredbadcby  die  |m>perhoefd,  to  be  xeady  at  the  trial. 

««  Khm-tsxe.*" 

"  On  the  1st  day  of  the  2d  moon  of  the  present  year,  the  said  pro\'incial 
governor  reported  that  he  had  concluded  the  trial,  and  found  if,  as  hetbre 
proved,  a  case  of  defloration  witli  the  consent  of  the  female.  But  I,  the 
oeneor,  hearing  that  die  people  of  the  district  where  it  happened  were  very 
much  incensed  and  troubfed  at  the  dedaion,  gave  my  attention  to  the  suU 
ject,  and  it  was  rqiorted  to  me  that  the  two  officers  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  try  the  case  were  nominated  at  the  particidar  intreaty 
of  Chin-tsunfr,  magistrate  of  Tae-yucn-foo,  who  begged  it  on  his  knees.  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  there  was  some  improper  influence  in  the  case.  ITiere 
exist,  also,  great  discrepancies  between  the  report  of  the  governor  and  the 


*  tlapv,  or  forcible  ravishment,  is  called  Keang-ieen,  and  ii  punished  capitally.  If  the  female 
jiffiM  her  eanMnt  to  her  dkhmow,  hUviiliei  H»4Stm,iiit*'Votakaiikn  Igr  111111111  coomiu^" 
wd  is  pwhlwhlf  menif       die  bnriiWH  h  a  niMitmumtit, 
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petition  of  the  complainant.    In  the  latter  it  is  stated,  tlmt  '  after  his  niece 
had  killed  herseU,  the  above  magistrate,  Chm-tswig,  made  no  inquiry  as  to 
the  reaMMM  of  it ;  but  tiuiiing  to  the  mother  of  the  deceaeed,  chaiiged  her 
vith  having  had  Intercoune  with  Yen^vu-hoOt  the  accused  \  tiiough  <m  her 
Tdiemently  repellinnr  tins  accmation,  he  atoned  for  it  by  an  ackn«)vle4g> 
ment  of  liis  error.'    There  is  no  mention  of  this  in  the  govenKU's  reports 
In  that  report  it  is  stated,  that  '  on  the  day  when  tlie  business  took  place, 
Yen-sze-huo  went  to  the  house  to  borrow  a  sack,  and  finding  nt  ither  Climu- 
teeiufio  nor  his  wife  at  home,  he  prevailed  on  Urh-koo  to  commit  tlie  ofience 
with  him.'  But  tlua  reats  aoldy  oo  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner  himadf : 
what  reliance  can  be  placed.on  it?  Ihe  complainant  aaaerts,  diet  on  the 
XHOck  of  the  5i\\  moon  of  last  year,  Yen-sze-hoo  got  in  at  the  door  of  the  house 
about  day-break,  and  holding  down  Urh-koo  with  one  hand  while  he  pre- 
vented her  cries  with  tlic  other,  succeeded  in  ravishing  her,  and  then  es- 
caped out  of  doors.    That  when  the  father  returned  home  from  his  work, 
Urh'koo  met  him  weeping  and  acquainted  him  witli  what  had  happened. 
The  report  says,  that  *Yanae-hoo  stole  out  of  the  house  before  any  one  had 
■    returned  to  it»  and  on  hiawaywas  meithy  Chaou-^enM   These  'circum* 
stances  are  very  dissimilar.    The  repoit  states,  '  that  Chaou-teenJto  bribed  a 
person  named  IlVi-ting-cliin  with  six  taels,  as  well  as  the  two  midwives  or 
matrons  (on  tlie  examination),  to  whom  he  gave  twenty  taels.'    But  the 
father  is  so  poor  that  he  can  hardly  maintain  Iiimself :  where,  then,  could 
he  procure  money  to  bribe  them? 

**  I  hear,  on  the  contraiy,  that  Yen-9Mf-koo  having  been  tiie  person  who 
gave  the  bribes^  had  procured  a  rdation  of  his  to  depose  that  thejr  were 
given  by  Ouum-teen-ho.    Again,  the  deceased,  Urh-kuu,  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age ;  and  in  the  copy  of  evidence  she  is  called  fourteen.  Her 
person  was  moreover  extremely  small ;  while  in  the  report  it  is  stated  that  the 
body  measured  four  chS  five  Isun.*   All  these  mis-statements  must  have 
been  to  support  the  allegation  of  a  consent  on  her  part.  •••••••• 

The  report  dedareSi  that  'UtMoo,  finding  her  shame  discovered,  lolled 
hersdf  in  deq»aar.'  But  why  did  she  not  Idllhersdf^dien  the  prisoner  was 
first  seen  by  her  father,  instead  of  defening  it  for  twenty  days,  and  then 
patting  an  end  to  herself  qfter  undeigoing  a  long  examination  in  public  ? 


*  ft  flwt  S  indifli* 
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Her  death  was  surely  the  consequence  of  her  despair  and  resentment,  in 
being  forced  to  acknowledge  herself  guilty.  The  circumstances  of  the 
report  are  evidently  contradictory,  and  invented  for  the  support  of  the 
particular  allegation,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  officers  therein  concerned  : 
for  if  it  be  examined  into,  how  should  a  female  only  twelve  years  of  age 
be  persuaded  to  give  her  consent  on  nidi  an  oocasioii;  and  if  she  had 
auflfered  no  ymmg  at  all,  what  diould  make  her  put  an  end  to  herself?  I 
have  heard  that,  though  the  weather  was  uncommonly  hot  at  the  time,  and 
notiridlStanding  that  the  body  remained  several  days  uninterred,  it  suffered 
no  change  whatever  :  a  circumstance  which  removes  all  doubt  of  her  having 
suffered  grievous  wrong.  It  is  consistent  witli- established  practice  to  peti- 
tion that  some  distinction  be  conferred  on  the  memory  of  this  chaste  virgin, 
friiose  name  has  been  stained  inth  didionour.  It  is  a  question  in  which 
good  reputation  ia  deepty  interested ;  and  should  her  wrong  be  allowed  to 
pass  unredressed,  what  security  will  remain  for  the  public  morals  or  for  die 
observance  of  the  laws?  Shan-sc  is  not  Hir  distant  from  the  capital:  your 
Majesty's  consent  is  therefore  petitioned  for  i)ringing  the  case  before  the 
crunuial  board,  in  order  that  it  may  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
circumstances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  contnuy  to  the  Govemof's 
report*  I  dare  not  but  present  to  die  Imperial  attention.** 


XIX.   Grain  Junks  on  t)ie  Canal — lutjierial  Edict. 

•kh  moon,  lOth  day  (8tli  May). 

**  Wei-ytien-Ii&b  and  otliers  have  applied  for  our  instructions  respecting 
the  formation  of  cot^  restrictive  regulations*  calcdated  to  keq»  in  chedc 
the  unruly  crews  of  the  grain  junka.* 

"  The  late  outrageous  and  violent  conduct  of  the  people  in  the  grain 
junks,  towards  private  merchants  and  individuals  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  enact  ccitain  regulations  for  their  future  government  and  control.  The 
said  superintendent  has  reported,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom 
for  every  division  of  grain  juuks  to  employ  the  people  of  the  province 


•  TbeM  job  WBN  MM  hf  Lard  Anlimt't  mhui^  nlmdiiig  ftr  aevml  nilM  aloi^  dw 

side  of  the  Pei-hn.  Wltc  this  annual  supply  cut  ofT  by  blockading  the  southcnmtKIld^  of 
the  grand  canal,  the  capital  and  iu  neighbourhood  must  oeoeMnrily  be  starved. 
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and  district  whence  it  came,  as  being  the  best  skilled  in  the  management 
of  the  vessels.  This  has  given  occasion  to  great  numbers  of  homeless 
vagabonds  from  distant  places  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  disorderly  and 
unlawiiil  manner,  relying  upon  their  great  numbers  fbr  impunity.  Let 
the  head  ntaa  in  each  vesiel  be  mlde  feapooaibl^  and  let  him  be  oom- 
peOed  to  retum  lifllaof  his  creir.as  a  chedc  upon  their  oonduct*  and  in  oider 
to  prevent  the  etctfe  ti  the  guilty,  l^th  respect  to  thoee  rogues  and 
vagabonds  who  accompany  tlie  grain  junks  from  a  distance,  and  combine 
with  the  sailors  in  unlawful  acts,  let  the  officers  of  goveniment  that  are 
attached  to  each  vessel  present  regulai-  returns  of  those  onboarii,  containing 
a  description  of  the  age,  appearance^  and  other  paitienkn  of  each  person, 
and  let  every  man  have  a  badge  or  mark  round  his  middle,  in  order  that 
when  the  Tend  comes  to  an  anchor  he  may  be  duly  r^gisteied.  Should 
the  officers  on  duty  be  guilty  of  lemissness  they  win  be  disnu'ssed  and 
punished. 

"  When  the  vessels  reach  the  narrow  ami  (TowcUhI  parts  ot'  the  canal,  at 
SotxhaWt  Chang-chov.,  CJiin^how,  and  Yatig-cJio'iV,*  let  tlic  military  officers 
station  tiiemselves  by  rotation  on  the  banks  of  the  tntTf  m  Older  to  rBrtrain 
tiie  diaordeily  conduct  of  the  crews,  and  to  prevent  theb  iU-usmg  and  oj^ 
pressing  private  merchants  and  individuals.  When  the  grain  junks  enter 
any  particular  district,  let  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  that  district, 
attended  by  their  soldiers  and  followers,  resort  to  the  spot,  and  exert  tliem- 
selves  in  fpuckening  the  progress  of  tlie  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  preserva- 
tion  of  order.t  Let  the  chief  superintendent,  assisted  by  the  Leang-kaou  X 
and  the  military  under  lum,  exercise  a  rigid  control,  in  order  that  die  vio- 
ient-may  belnpt  in  aw^  the  progress  of  the  vessdsbe  attended  with  order, 
and  commercial  intercourse  remain  unmolested. 


*  TTic  three  first  of  the«e  cities  are  to  Hat  ioulfi  of  the  Ynng-fs:e-kran^,  and  the  last  to  the 
Hortk  of  it :  their  wealth  and  populatiaas  an  the  causes  of  the  canal  being  grcatljr  crowded  in 
dwir  Mig^bouiliood.  Himc  is  evciyieiMo  to  tnpiion  that  the  Ktmigk  mvfgaUe  bjrtbe 
largest  ghipe  as  for  as  Krca-cAmo,  when  it  is  crossed  by  the  canal. 

f  It  ia  a  rule  on  the  canal  that  all  private  vessels  should  make  way  for  the  grain  junka,  and 
the  peopfe  >n  the  grain  junks  frequently  abuse  the  privilege. 

t  OBflerwholiseclMqeaftfie  govenoieiitMorm. 
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XX.    Seizure  (f^  a  Convict  who  had  escaped  from  his  place  Banishment* — 

Imjperial  Decree. 

5th  moon,  4th  day  (Slat  May). 
**  lASniuHg  and  his  colleagues  hanre  made  qifUcatuiii  fin  some  rewaidt  to 
be  conferred,  as  an  encourag«ment  to  others^  on  those  sddien  libo  qvpr^ 
bended  die  convict  that  ktely  escaped  from  banishment  on  die  frontier. 

Saou-lan-paou,  who  was  convicted  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ravish  his 
niece,  and  coiidonined  to  distant  banishment  on  the  frontier,  made  his 
escape  on  the  road  wiiile  being  conveyed  to  the  tribunal  to  receive  sentence, 
but  was  apprehended  one  year  after  his  flight.  Let  Saou-tan-paoUt  accord- 
ing to  hw,  be  condemned  to  a  higher  grade  of  ponishmenti  and  banisbed 
to  serve  ivith  the  troofM  in  an  unhealthy  station,  after  ha;vio{g  first  voni  the 
wooden  collar  for  one  month.  Let  those  soldiers  bj  whom  he  was  appre- 
hended be  promoted  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  in  pfefeience  to  all  others. 
Xhe  proper  board  will  take  cognizance  of  it. 

«  Khm-ts»r 


XXL   F»ff»ig  the  current  Qmu 

5th  moon,  8th  day  (4th  June). 
An  address  is  respectfully  presented  from  the  office  of  the  general  of  uiu 

fantr}'  for  the  Tmporial  consideration. 

"  Heang-ywig,  CItaou-tseuen,  and  others,  officers  and  soldiers  attiichcd 
to  the  police  of  tlie  city,  discovered  and  seized  two  olieuders,  since  con- 
noted of  secretly  coining  (or  casting)  the  current  tdmu  The  two  crimi- 
nals, together  with  the  counterftit  coin,  the  moulds,  and  other  instruments, 
being  brought  before  us  (the  general  and  his  colleagues^  we  instituted  a 
strict  examination.  Choxv.urh,  one  of  the  criminal^  dqKwed  as  follows: 
*  I  am  a  native  of  Ftih-san-heen,  in  Shan-tmit:  pro\'inco,  ajjed  forty-four. 
I  came  to  Pe/ci/ig  and  lived  in  '  Handkerchief"  Lane,'  l»(.'>  <md  Tsung-wdri 
gate.  I  get  my  living  by  making  ornaments  lor  women's  iiair.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  moon,  being  in  great  want,  I,  in  conoartwitii  a  former 
acquaintance  Sbi^xCiUK,  ctmtcived  a  plan  finr  counterfeiting  old  worn-out 
tehen  by  casting  lead :  we  were  to  put  them  in  circulation  and  share  the 
profits.  Being  both  agreed  upon  it,  I  procured  a  piece  of  stone,  and  made 
a  mould  for  the  coin ;  at  the  same  time  providing  other  instruments  for  the 

8  G  2 
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purpose.  We  borrowed  an  empty  chamber  in  the  San-shing-meaou  •  (Tem- 
\)\v  of  the  Tliree  Holy  Onen),  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  where  we 
lived,  and  coined  upwards  of  seven  thousand  ichen.  Having  begun  to  i)ut 
them,  in  drcultliaii,  we  were  seized,  together  with  all  our  instrument:).' 
Tang'M,  die  otiier  crimiiuil,  deposed:  *liut  he  was  a  na^dve  ofTaMiig' 
Men,  .in  Shm4Sen-fb0t  aged  thir^-eight  yean,  and  that  lie  came  to  live  in 
the  same  lane  with  the  tint  prisoner.*  The  rest  of  his  confession  agreed 
with  the  preceding. 

We  have  fbinid  tliat  counterfeiting  the  current  coin  is  an  offence  of 
high  degree.  CJiuu-urh  and  Tang-sliih  having,  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
oomlnned  for  the  purpose  of  casting  this  counterfeit  coin  with  lead,  are 
seiious  oftnderflk  and  we  apfu-ehend  ^t  thqr  have  coined  a  greater  quan- 
tity tiian  has  been  admitted  in  their  confession.  We  humbly  present  this 
address,  and  request  your  Majesty's  pleasure  as  to  sending  the  two  criminals, 
together  witli  the  different  articles  found  in  their  possession,  befwe  the 
cnminal  board  for  trial." 


XXIL  Dtttrg$$ot  Peking* 

Iniroduciiim,  There  is  every  reason  tobecertun  that  Pdtniig' has  surfed 
severdyfirom  an  epidemic  during  the  hitter  part  of  the  hte  summer  and  die 

commencement  of  the  autumn,  though  the  circumstance  is,  of  course,  not 
directly  mentioned  m  the  Gazette.  The  private  letters  of  Perc  L'Amiot,  at 
Macao,  from  his  friends  at  the  capital,  state  the  fact  unequivocally;  and 
the  acknowledged  severity  of  the  funuue  during  the  summer  occasioning  a 
vast  resort  ci  the  starving  populatioa  to  Fdimg  (to  procure  Ibod  grst»i> 
tously,  or  at  least  at  a  very  low  price)^  aibrds  a  sufficient  eiqplanatitm  of 
the  causes  of  the  pestilence.  The  following  extracts  from  th»  Gazettes 
will  prove  the  pressure  of  the  distress. 

Inqterial  Edict, 

**  On  account  of  the  droughtt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 


•  For  the  Chinese  characters  sec  Plate  xiii.  No.  2. 

f  In  the  preceding  jeer  (1883)  there  were  iBuadetione  not  ien  levere  than  the.  present 

drought. 
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the  poverty  of  the  hmbMldiiien's  fields  loddng  in  vain  for  enriching  showers, 
we  sent  down  our  will,  that  altars  for  sacrifice  should  be  erected  at  Hih- 
Itmg-tan  and  Ke6s&ng'szc.  During  the  last  ten  days,  although  there  has 
been  a  very  slight  appearance  of  raui,  it  was  quite  inadequate  to  moisten  tiie 
earth.  Let  our  eldest  son,  YUi-fteng,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  present 
moon,  proceed  leverantUUjr  to  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  Hemn  to 
wofdup;  let  <he  In^adil  idative,  S^m-kaet  piooeed  with  revanooe  to 
the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  Earth  to  sacrifice ;  let  Meen-hin,  the  Imperial 
relative,  proceed  with  reverence  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Year;  let  our  son,  Ylh-chaoiu  sacrifice  also  at  tlie  temple  of  the 
Spirit  of  tlie  Winds.  On  tlie  Gtli  day  let  them  all  lodge  together  in  tlie  palace 
at  Fekingt  and  on  the  7tl>  of  the  moon  iqieir  lepantdy  to  Aose  dUbieot 
spots,  to  Bupplicete  for  qieedy  and  jdentiful  supplies  of  fructifying  rain. 

«  Khm4tMg.** 


Another  Edkt, 

-  Having  sent  down  our  will  regarding  tiie  saciiiices  to  be  poformed  by 
the  princes  and  great  ministers  on  the  7th  of  die  moon,  we  now  intimate 
diat  on  the  same  day  oiirsdf  shall  bam  incense  at  BUi^mg-tan. 


The  crowded  state  of  the  capital  is  proved  by  the  following  ntractst 
«•  The  numerous  resort  of  an  hungry  populace  from  the  surrounding 
country  has  led  to  the  occasional  plundering  of  articles  of  food,  and  we  have 
already  issued  our  commancls  for  restraining  and  controlling  them.  The 
censor,  Lang-paoushiii,  lias  reported  that  sundry  vagrants,  under  the  plea 
of  want  and  starvation*  have  heea  committing  depredations  in  the  maikets 
and  other  places  (tf'piiUic  resort*  in  direct  contraventi<m  of  the  laws.  The 
proper  authorities  are  hereby  commanded  to  issue  proclamations  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  exercise  a  rigid  control,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial 
residence  may  be  well  governed  and  orderly.  The  erection  of  additional 
playhouses,  as  has  been  reported,  being  highly  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  tlie  police  of  the  city  must  also  restrain  and  keep  them  within 
bounds.  Let  not  this  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ftrm. 
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"  The  diflerent  stations  at  Peking  have  distributed  grain  during  a  long' 
continued  period ;  but,  on  the  20tli  day  of  the  5tJi  moon  let  them  ail  be 
«hut  and  the  distribution  cease,  as  the  stores  will  not  admit  of  further  do- 
itttioos.  Hie  harvest  is  now  q»proaching,  and  the  people  may  retun  to. 
their  several  districts  to  seek  a  fivdihood  by  their  €nm  labour.  Let  die 
magistrate  of  Shun-t'een-foo,  previously  to  the  close  of  the  distribution,  make 
known  to  the  people  daily,  when  they  receive  their  grain,  that  they  must 
no  longer  tarry  at  the  capital  in  a  wandering  and  idle  manner.  Let  Tsmng- 
i/ew-iecfij  governor  of  the  province,  enjoin  the  district  officers  to  exercise  a 
strict  vigilance,  at  the  same  time  soothing  the  dutressed  populace,  and  pre- 
venting their  wandering  about  in  a  dispersed  and  vagabond  way;  dius 
secondiiig  our  paternal  solicitude  to  cherish  them  in  our  bosom* 


XXIII.    Pecwiiary  Aid  to  those  "whose  Dvcellings  ivere  srrept  down  hjf  the 
Inundations  qf  IS23. — Imperial  Decree. 

.'5th  moon,  Iflth  day  (1.0th  June). 
*•  Yang'mm-teen^  governor  of  Iloo-pih  province,  has  presenti  d  an  address, 
stating  that  he  has  surveyed  the  districts  in  which  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  sufibed  finmn  inundatiims,  and  petitioning  for  a  pecuniary  grant 
towards  their  rqiair.  Four  Hfen  districts  in  tiie  province  isiHoo-fXk,  vis. 
Hwang-mei,  Kmmg-tse,  Keang-ling,  and  Heen-le,  as  well  as  Ke-cktm-ina^ 
all  of  which  suffered  from  the  inundations  of  the  last  year,  have  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  said  governor  ;  and  he  has  found  that  the  owners  of  both  the 
tiled  and  thatched  huts  which  were  destroyed  really  do  not  possess  the 
means  of  repairing  them,  and  that  they  have  stated  nothing  but  the  truth. 
On  these  grounds  he  oonsidera  tiiey  ar^  accmrdii^  to  custom*  entitled  to 
assistance  in  rebuilding  tiieir  dweUings.  According  to  the  tenor  of  his 

lliC»C  lt.CC. 

petition,  let  5. 0. 0*  be  given  on  account  of  eveiy  tiled  huf^  and  S.O»Of 

on  account  of  every  thatched  one ;  the  sum  total  required  being  1^06] 
taels.t  Let  this  sum  be  defrayed  from  the  trea.siiry  as  an  extraordinary 
charge.  The  local  magistrates  of  tlic  districts  must  forthwith  proceed  in 
person  and  ilistribute  the  money,  in  order  that  the  distressed  people  may 


*  About  3b.  4d.  sterling.  f  About  2s.  sterling. 

X  Tint  givm  aiNm  SOuOOO  hooMi  or  hut*  !■  die  nvnW  dcMi^^ 
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nally  experience  our  Imperial  benevolence.  Let  them  not  permit  inferior 
agents  to  embezzle  the  least  portion  of  the  grant ;  and  when  the  business  is 
concluded  let  a  report  be  made. 


XXIV.  Ertabm  ^aMHonal  Jhriiom  at  Canton— Imperial  Decree. 

6th  moon,  Sd  day  (S8th  June). 
"  Yuen  and  his  colleat^ues  have  presented  an  address  concerning  the 
expediency  of  erecting  additional  prisons  at  Canton.  The  com-icted 
prisoners  in  Canton  province  are  very  numerous,  and  ii  has  always  been  the 
costom  fat  the  several  Foo-chow  «ad  HSen  districts  to  aend  titeir  prisoners 
for  tfial,  as  wdl  as  all  such  robbers  and  awocinted  banditti  as  haye  been 
iqiprehended  in  them,  to  the  piisont  of  Nan^  and  Pwan-ytuhSen.*  The 
said  viceroy  and  his  colleagues  have  ascertained  that  the  existing  estabUsh> 
ment  of  prisons  is  so  confined  as  to  cause  pestilential  disorders  and  deatli 
among  the  prisoner.s  from  over-crowding;  it  is,  therefore,  right  tliat  tor 
the  future  the  number  of  persons  contined  therein  be  considerably  lessened. 
In  Pvifm-y»Mem  there  is,  it  appears,  a  spot  on  wUcli  the  new  priion  may 
be.cmmnienlly  built  According  to  the  tenoar  of  tiie  addrees,  let  cental 
offenders  from  the  several  J'VKMilott'  and  HSen  districts  of  the  province 
be  confined  in  the  old  prisons  of  Nan-Iuie  and  Pti'an-i/u-h^en ;  but  let 
those  prisoners  whose  crimes  do  not  subject  them  to  a  higher  punishment 
than  distant  banishment  be  sent  to  the  new  prison.  As  the  spot  on  which 
the  new  prison  is  to  stand  is  close  to  the  office  of  the  Ho-ptiiso  (who  has  the 
control  of  all  persona  fiving  on  the  met),  lettiie  laid  <^cer  be  the  keeper 
oftfaepfison;  but  no  addition  need  be  made  on  thu  acooont  to  bis  pay  and 
allowances.  The  necessary  expense  of  building,  which  has  been  calculated 
at  3,500  taels  and  upwards,  may  be  disbursed  by  the  viceroy,  without  send- 
ing in  a  particular  detail.  T>et  their  resolutions  be  adopted  in  all  other 
respects :  the  proper  board  wdl  take  cognizance  of  it 


XXV.  PretaiMhntfBmtaryQgken  at  Court, 

6th  moon,  5th  d»y  (9tll  Jiily> 
jVo^atcMy,  vioeny  of  Skeihte  and  Xm-tuk,  feipectfidfy  pveMnta 
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this  address  to  his  Majesty,  concernin£?  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
limits  of  the  period  at  the  conclusion  oi  wliich  militai'y  officers  arc  required 
to  present  themselveB  at  court.  He  looks  up  and  intreats  the  Imperial 
atteotioD* 

**  Tbe  fixed  wga^laiom  require  that  general  <^cen  <s£  the  tint  and 
second  degrees  of  rank  dioidd  i^ply  for  permission  to  present  themselves 

at  court  once  in  even,'  three  years.  The  object  of  this  was  to  enable  the 
servant  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  his  sovereign,  and  to  afford  to  the  so\  ereign 
an  occasion  of  bestowing  his  regards  on  his  servant.  In  the  case  of  those 
provinoea  idudh  ate  near  to  Mdi^,  liie  time  cnmanmed  in  the  jomney  to 
court  and  back  again  is  incondderahl^  and  Ihe  esqitensea  of  the  passage  are 
therefore  moderate;  but  in  the  frontier  provinces,  as  YtoMuoh  KwAdimt 
the  two  Kxcangs,  FufukecTU  Sze-chuen,  KansSkf  Scd,  wiiich  are  scversl 
thousand  lec  distant  from  the  capital,  the  officers  proceeding  to  court  are 
harassed  by  a  long  and  difficult  journey ;  besides  which,  their  duties  remain 
at  a  stand-still  for  a  great  lengtli  oi"  time.  The  uncorrupt  pay  of  military 
officers  is  not  large,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the  chaiges  d  their  return  i  it 
is,  therefor^  likdy  that  improper  and  conupt  practices  may  be  yielded  to^ 
in  order  to  supply  their  necessary  expenses.  Since,  tlierefore,  it  appears 
inexpedient  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  prescribed  period  of  three  years,  I, 
your  slave,  foolishly  conceive  that,  in  the  case  of  the  provinces  which  are 
near  to  the  capital,  the  old  rule  should  be  obser\-ed ;  but  as  far  as  regards 
the  distant  and  frontier  provinces,  I  have  humbly  to  request  that  the  Iro« 
perial  indulgence  may  be  manifested,  anid  that  the  prescribed  period  be 
extended  <me  or  two  years,  as  a  mark  of  Uie  ftvour  and  compassion  of  your 
Hiyealy.  I,  prostrate,  entreat'  to  be  inftfmed  of  your  Miges^s  pleasure 
with  regard  to  this  proposition." 


6th  moon,  S4tfa  day  (dOth  July). 
**  The  Governor  of  CSUft-fe'province  has  presented  an  address,  recommends 

ing  the  dismissal  of  a  district  officer  who  neglected  to  present  a  timely  report 
of  a  flight  of  locusts.  In  the  several  subordinate  districts  of  Gan-cliorc  a 
numerous  swarm  of  locusts  has  lately  appeared.  The  said  governor  explains 
the  circumstance  of  liis  not  having  already  reported  conceruiug  their  ex- 
terminaticI^  and  states  that  he  has  despatdied  proper  persons  to  use  all 
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diligence  in  destroying  the  insects  throughout  those  districts  where  tliey 
exist,  m  order  that  the  grain  niay  not  be  injured  by  them.  The  Utm  of 
Ymg-ehing  district*  Ho4Ae4tkigt  who  preaented  a  odnflned  f^ort  rnma^ 
numdii  afiar  the  locuit»  luul  already  aj^pearad,  and  who  fiuled  to  erects 

according  to  established  rule,  stations  for  buying  (or  giving  a  feward  for) 

all  the  insects  destroyed,  lias  been  guilty  of  culpable  remissness.  Let  him 
first  be  deprived  of  the  ball  on  his  cap,  and  let  a  limited  time  bo  fixed 
within  w  hich  he  must  exterminate  the  insects.  Should  he  again  be  guil^ 
of  renussness  he  will  be  further  punished. 


XXVIL  A  gran  Jimk  burnt  i^Ligkliui^. 

7th  mooD,  tfth  day  (90th  Joly). 
«*  TbeCoaqktroUer-geiieral  of  the  grain  junk^  Wd-^fuen-kat,  i-eapecifully 

presents  this  address  to  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

"  The  Commissioner  of  grain  in  Hoo-plh  prov-incc  has  reported  to  me, 
that  the  second  fleet  of  grain  junks  from  thence  arrived  on  the  18th  of  the 
5th  moon  at  Yih-fiHen  in  Sliaiutung^  and  stopped  at  the  lock  or  flood-gate 
called  TwM^moMM  until  it  Aould  be  cpcnted.  On  the  19th,  between  * 
seven  and  mne  o^dock  in  the  momii^  a  hurricane  aros^  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightiuiig^  when  the  vessd  under  the  chaige  of  Hmmg-^mg-h 
was  struck  by  lightning  on  one  of  the  masts,  which  ignited,  and  communi- 
cated the  fire  quickly  to  the  whole  vessel.  The  grain  junks  ahead  and 
astern  of  the  one  on  fire  were  immediately  hauled  off,  and  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  all  those  engaged ;  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  of  the 
flames  baffled  the  attempts  of  those  on  board  the  bnmbg  junk,  though 
happily  they  all  escaped  wiAout  iiguiy.  The  caigo  of  grain,  amounting 
to  six  hundred  and  twen^>ooe  pecub  (about  forty  tonsX  besides  reed^ 
mats,  fir  planks,  and  large  bamboos,  together  with  other  goods,  were  all 
consumed,  nothing  but  the  junk's  bottom  remaining.  It  was  a  distressing 
object  for  the  eyes  !  Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  cargo  of  grain  destroyed 
be  made  good  by  the  owner  in  successive  annual  instalments,  and  that  the 
d&uex  articles  be  brought  again  in  tibe  ensuing  year. 

M  In  additioD  to  the  above  report^  it  sppesrs  fiom  tiie  statement  of  tiie 
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district  officers,  that  the  master  of  tlie  vessel  had  all  his  family  and  his 
property  embarked  in  her ;  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  being  now  burnt,  his 
ntaation  is  distressful  and  embarrassed.  As  the  event  proceeded  from 
causes  which  no  care  or  foreiigfat  could  prevent,  and  as  the  means  of  the 
master  are  not  equal  to  making  good  die  vessel  and  caxgo  at  once,  the 
Imperial  goodness  is  peUtioned,  as  a  mark  of  tender  compassion,  to  allow 
him  to  commence  from  the  winter  of  the  present  year,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  years  make  good  the  grain  def?troycd.  Besides  addressing  the  Aevenue 
Board  on  the  subject,  I  most  respectfully  present  this  address.** 


XXVIll.   Flundering  inroads  of  Ilassacks,  or  Cossacks^  on  the  Ruman 

Froniicr. — Imjferial  edict. 

7th  moon,  11th  day  (.Hli  August). 

**  An  address  has  been  received  from  Ah-tse-heang-ah,  stating  that  some 
( Hasd-kVi )  Hassacks,  headed  by  Chen-tae-le,  had  made  an  inroad  through 
one  of  die  paasei  on  the  fionfier  of  f  o^ioo^o*,  and  carried  off  a  number  of 
catde,  having  attacked  and  wounded  die  herdsman.  The  officer,  CUt-til- 
sang-ah,  being  despatched  after  the  plunderers,  had  returned  frmn  the  pan 
of  Hrrw/-nia'e-la-ftoo  without  any  of  them  being  seized,  Sec.  &c. 

"  'riie  Hassacks  being  near  the  pass  of  T'tl-urh-pa-fia-tac,  which  adjoins 
the  Russian  boundaries,  the  seizure  of  these  robbers  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Of  late  the  Hassacks  have  every  year  made  plundering  inroads. 
It  is  neoeasaiy  diat  they  be  seized  and  rigidly  dealt  widi,  in  order  to  strike 
awe  into  fineignefa  and  make  mani&st  die  nation'iilawBt.  £bw  happened 
it  that  the  officer  who  was  sent  to  seize  the  plunderers  allowed  such  a  length 
of  time  to  elapse  without  apprehending  even  one  of  them  ?  His  remissness 
has  been  excessive.  The  conmiandant  states  tliat  another  officer,  Td-Umg-ah^ 
has  since  been  despatched  to  exert  himself  in  apprehending  the  offenders. 
JjA(M-kai>'tang'^  be  still  kept  at  Hwvjf'maFt^ct'hoo,  to  exert  himself  with 
the  utmost  diligence  in  seeking  for  theplimderersi  SiMNdd  he  again  nuke 
evarive  excuses  he  will  be  severdy  pmriihed.  'Whenitisduooveredthmu^ 


•  qdnwe  Vantorj  on  tlw  JUvtrim  ftglier,  betvMa  8B^  aad  losf  . 
t  RrllitaiiDisadnnimflwFlateZm.  No.  4^  ' 
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what  pass  Chen-tae-le  entered,  let  the  affioer  who  SO  iMgUgently  guarded  it 
be  cashiered  and  reported. 

«  Khm4sxeJ' 


XXIX.   Forbidding  the  practice  qf  Witchcraft  and  unkn\ful  Bites. — Imperial 

7th  moon,  13th  day  (19  August). 

**  Hie  censor,  Lcifimg-chmt  has  presented  an  address,  praying  for  the 
suppresnon  of  ftlte  doetiiiMi  and  opinions. 

<*  The  rdigioiurit»d<tf  die  empire  is  founded  m  To 
ddnde  the  peoide  mth  unortiiodox  opinions  is  a  greet  contravention  of  the 

laws.  According  to  the  report  of  the  censor,  a  fane  has  again  been  erected 
to  the  superstition  of  Woo-tung  at  Ltm-kea-shan,  ten  le  (three  miles)  to  the 
west  of  Soo-chfftv-foo.  In  the  reign  of  Kang-he  the  fane  was  destroyed  and 
the  idols  burnt,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  superstition  has  been 
suppressed}  bat  the  sacrifices  axe  now  oAred  as  befine.  The  witches 
place  a  pretended  confidence  in  die  predictioas  of  the  spirits,  and  promise 
a  fuliilraent  of  hopes  and  desires  ;  and  the  extension  of  their  baneful  prac- 
tice is  not  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Soo-choxv-fvo  alone :  it  is,  therefore, 
highly  requisite  to  adojjt  rigorous  measures  for  their  restraint  and  suppres- 
sion. Sun-yu-ting  and  Ilan-wan^ke  (the  governor  and  deputy)  arc  directed 
to  eigoin  all  the  officers  of  the  subordinate  districts  to  deslxoy  every  trace 
of  the  superstition  of  Woo4iiiig,  Let  not  the  simple  people  be  pennitted 
to  oflfer  sacrifices  or  to  associate  with  the  votaries  of  the  superstition.  Let 
die  magistrates  issue  instructions  to  all  the  heads  of  families  to  exerdse 
a  rigid  control  over  their  dependants.  Let  the  whole  system  of  false  wor- 
ship, calculated  only  to  dehide  the  uninstructed  populace,  with  its  burning 
of  incense,  collection  of  subscriptions,  &c.  whenever  it  is  discovered,  be 
immediatdy  followed  up  by  severe  pnnidunait,  in  order  that  the  public 
moials  may  be  inqpfoved  and  the  hearts  of  men  set  riglit 


*  Tkem  of  Conftidtu  and  lib  idMd.  The  «gtdilUwd  Aidi  of  Ghiaa  iiaBMicnician  ajrttem 
of  presiding  spirite  or  genii,  bodi  gOOd  tad  bad,  both  sylpht  and  gniMM  t  the  former  called 
Sfiin,  ami  the  latte  r  /I'lwi.  Tlie  government  religicm  pays  adoration  to  no  "  Great  First  CaUM^" 
and  in  fact  diifcx*  but  little  irotn  atheism,   (ijee  No.  XXIII,  No.  XIU,  et  paHim.) 
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XXX.    Wreck  qf  two  Vestebjrom  Loo-choot  or  Lm-ium,  near  the  CoaH 

qf  Che-keang. 

8th  moon,  28th  day  (20th  October). 

**  Skwae-ching'ymg,  deputy  viceroy  of  Chc-kmng  province,  kneeling 
presoMs  to  Ms  Migesly  iMn  Mmm  eoneerning  the  compankiiatt^  treat- 
ment of  some  nnfortuiiate  Ibreigiien,  nativeB  of  Lew-kem,  who  have  been 
wrecked.  Aa  by  law  directed,  he  respectfully  submits  all  the  drcnnntfanrw 
of  the  case,  and  humbly  entraets  the  Imperial  attention. 

"  On  the  coast  of  this  province  foreigners  in  their  vessels  are  occasionally 
driven  by  the  winds  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  bcin>i;  foi  t  ij^iiers  of  I^'-keWy 
it  is  by  law  and  custom  provided  that  they  be  sent  to  Fuh-kxcn  province, 
and  when  a  convenient  opportunity  occoxe  tnin^orted  back  to  thdr  own 
country.  lASh^fUt  Ihe  acting  magistrate  of  F»Jmm*  dialricti  has  vqMrted 
that  on  the  11th  of  the  seventh  moon  the  military  commandant  of  Yu-Jman 
had  sent  to  him  six  unfortunate  natives  of  Lew-kew.  The  said  magistrate 
inspected  them,  and  found  that  they  liad  long  hair,  tied  in  a  knot  on  the 
top  of  tlic  headjt  and  that  they  wore  long  flowing  garments :  their  speech 
was  uniutelligible.  Among  them  was  an  individual  who  understood  the 
dunese  diancter,  and  he  being  furnished  with  paper .  and  a  pencil  was 
desired  to  write.  He  tiiai  wrote  *  that  they  were  people  fiom  Na-pa^t 
in  Lew-kew ;  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  vessel  was  six  ;  that  on  the 
28th  of  the  sixth  moon  tliey  sailed  from  Pa-chitng'!^han,  an  island  belonging 
to  tlieir  country,  with  a  cargo  of  four  hundred  bags  of  grain,  and  meeting 
immediately  with  a  hurricane  which  carried  away  their  masts,  their  vessel 
became  waterlogged,  and  they  were  compelled  to  throw  overboard  the 
hu^half  ii  tiieir  carga  Beh^  tossed  about  at  sea,  thqr  were  at  length, 
on  the  8th  of  the  sevoith  moon,  tsken  on  board  by  a  cruinng  vessel  of  war,' . 
he  It  was  fiuther  ascertained  by  the  magistrate,  that  the  quantity  of  grain 
remaining  in  the  vessel  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  bags, 
of  which  sixty-one  bags  were  damaged  by  wet.  There  wore,  besides,  four 
small  bamboo  boxes,  containing  various  articles  of  food  and  of  domestic 
use :  no  prdiibited  goods  were  discovned.  The  six  distressed  foreigners 


An  iiland  dow  to  the  ooatt  or  CUMtny. 

t  See  Plate  XIII,  No.  6. 

X  Hm  capital,  calM  nuaky  bj  tbe  Mme  ume  in  C^MiiB  HaU'i  Vojnge  to  Loo  Omm. 
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were  then  lodged  in  a  temporary  dwelling,  and  according  to  custom  food 
and  clothing  were  distribute^  to  them.  .One  among  them,  who  was  an 
invalid,  was  attended  by  a  doctor*  damaged  grain  was  spread  forth 
to  dry?  and  the  huU  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  tiie  masts  and  sails  iHdch  had 
solfered,  were  rqwired  with  all  speed. 

** Again:  Chm-tstmg'kea,  magiitrate  of  Ting4iae-kSeny*  has  reported, 
that  on  the  11th  of  the  seventh  moOn  the  military  commandant  forwarded 
ten  distressed  foreigners  of  Leu'-kew  to  his  office.  Tlie  magistrate  examined 
them,  and  inspected  their  vessel.  As  some  ol  them  were  rudely  actjuainted 
with  the  Chinese  duuncter,  they  vefe  derired  to  wiit^  and  ttiAed  aeady 
the  same  as  the  other  people^  On  board  this  last  vessel,  which  was  very 
much  injured,  there  proved  to  be  one  small  horse,  together  with  some 
grain  and  implements  for  smoking^  as  well  as  the  clothes  and  baggage  of 
the  crew.  There  was,  besides,  a  smull  l)oat  on  hoard,  hut  no  prohibited 
articles.  The  horse  and  the  other  property  were  delivered  to  the  said 
foreigners,  that  they  might  take  care  of  tliem  witliiu  their  own  quarters, 
and  clothes  and  food  were  distributed  to  eadi.  Materials  were  at  the  same 
time  provided,  and  workmen  engaged  for  the  repair  of  the  vessel  I,  the 
deputy  viceroy,  have  received  a  report  from  the  treasurer  on  the  subject 
The  above-mentioned  distressed  foreigners  having  been  driven  by  a  tempest, 
and  forced  upon  our  shores,  are  greatly  deserving  of  compassion.  Ever)' 
care  being  taken  for  their  accommodation,  and  for  the  repair  of  their  vessel, 
they  will,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  completed,  be  conveyed  to  tlie  capital  of 
F^MHen  province^  and  detained  there  untiT  a  oonvodent  opportunity 
occurs  for  dieir  return  to  tfadr  nation ;  thus  mamftsting  the  oompasrion 
which  H'ls  Sacred  M^es^f  entertains  towards  distant  nations  and  people. 
Besides  making  the  necessary  communications  to  the  proper  Board,  as  well 
as  to  the  Viceroy  and  Deputy  Viceroy  of  Fuh-keeii,  it  is  right  that  1  present 
this  statement  of  circumstances  to  the  Imperial  attention." 

A  reply  in  the  vermillion  character  has  been  received. 

**  Let  it  be  done  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  address." 


•  AB0tli8riaMilaMddittikt«tlweaaK«f  CWAwwy,  ckwtetbspcttrf  JWaOTW. 
t'Mowlilinlly,  «aur8aacdI«id,arlllHlcr."--teFh^  Na.6. 
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'  Note.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1824  have  been  remarkidile  for  the 
nmalMr  «f  nalent  norlikiwBiterly  gales,  or  lyphooiM,  in  lihe  imb  wj^MMit 
to  Chinft.  No  leas  than  two  Eorepean  diips  wen  wrecked  on  the  coast  cf 
HoMiM  alone,  and  numbers  suflbred  the  kas  of  their  maets,  &c. 
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XXIII.    Of  the  SsA'irjcs  orjMxs.    By  Majou  Jjusa  Delamaine,  Bengal 
Arnty.  Communicaied  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Mjlcolu,  G,C.B.t  ^v. 

Reml  Febnuuy  18, 1886b 

From  what  I  can  collect  regarding  the  SrdwacSf  or  laity  of  the  Jains, 
they  appear  to  be  ^  only  coiuideivble  wmmt  in  cf  iJie  cariier 
Joint,  or  Arhatat,  They  fbllow  principally  the  trade  of  Batgfos,  deafing  in 

grain ;  and  as  Srhoac  Bathos,  necenarUy  adhere  to  the  Jam  laws:  but  as  their 
particular  caUing  seems  to  have  required  rules  for  their  guidance^  much  of 
tlie  twelve  vratas*  refers  to  their  commercial  transactions,  as  connected 
with  moral  duties.  I  do  not  think  these  vratas  formed  a  part  of  the  older 
Jdn  institutes  at  all ;  nor  could  such  a  code  be  brought  to  apply  to  any 
except  (be  subofdinate  tribes^  it  being  quite  unsuitable  to  any  purpose  ti 
guv4si'iiuient*1' 

The  Srdwae  Talis  have  fisfaioned  much  of  history  and  tradition  to 
suit  their  particular  purpose,  rendering  it  doubtful  what  is  their  invention 
and  what  original.  They  admit  that  they  have  no  longer  the  distinctions  of 
caste,  at  least  of  the  higher  orders  (this  was  most  likely  lost  by  them  on 
Ibeir  sepaiadon  from  tlie  older  stock) ;  and  that  tbe  tsx&ati&on  of  tbe 
Brahmm  and  Otloft^  cLasses  was  predicted  by  Bbadba-Babu  Mum^  in 
bia  inteipretatioB  of  the  fourteen  dreams  of  Chandragupta,  whom  Aey 
inake  out  in  the  Buddfia-viidsa,  a  Digambar  work,  to  bave  been  the  monarch 
of  Ougein  (Ujjayani).  The  dream  of  tlie  lotos  also,  which  predicted  that 
Brahnians  and  Cshatr'tyas  will  no  longer  choose  the  Jam  faith,  strengthens 
the  common  beUef,  that  the  Jains  had  never  a  distinct  institution  of  four 
great  caitea,  but  fimned  tbem  of  proselytes  £rom  those  abeady  estaUialied. 
The  Yaik  of  their  own  sects  aie  their  oflidatiqg  priests.  The  SrSuan  do 


*  MijorlXwritM  tbe  word  BriU,  I  hnt  aureateil  A»  nrthngraphy  ^m^f  — 

the  prCKCnt  communication,  to  atiapt  it  tn  the  system  followed  in  the  orthography  of  tiiJ»in 
words  ia  tbe  Asiatic  Retearcbes,  and  in  tbe  Transactions  of  this  Society.   The  tern  M  Wnta, 
uftm,  ltiiaD«b%«tiannipankUMtoar^giouiMrflMBdeaa.  SeetedMrc&P^T.C: 
t  llMldw  AAMO^artenmMilfJUi^  tttdprioeea  aiadtwij.amfeabBndhntpiiMC 
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not  scruple,  however,  to  employ  tlie  services  of  the  regular  Brakmans  as 
calculators  of  nativities  and  at  marriage^  he  in  the  absence  of  fit  persons 
of  their  own  dasa. 

The  Sr^kMKi  seem  to  have  ^ven,  and  survived,  in  nsefid  occi^etioo^ 
the  wreck  of  their  ancient  faith.  Some,  probably  all  the  Join  tem* 
pies  in  Mandu  and  the  n(M<rM)()iitliaod,  were  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Sri&ocacs.  Several  hear  inscriptions  two  or  tlirce  hundred  years  old,  in 
which  the  founders  ot  the  temples  always  detail  their  pedigree,  and  cele- 
brate how  Bcn^aloaflljr  th^  observed  the  twdve  vnOn,  I  have  Men  no 
insci^ptioiis  i^ion  the  pedMtak  of  etdier  Btting  or  standing  figures  older 
than  the  twdfth  centmy  of  Ite  SamaU 

Beddes  the  Jmn  distinction  <£  IXjgamiar  and  9w6tawibar,  the  Srdwaet 
more  or  less  differ,  as  Oswdls,  Vaisffoparrwdrs,  H6mars,  Khadenears,*  &c^ 
and  through  connecting  sects  coalesce  with  tlie  orthodox  Hindus.t  The 
inscription  at  BeldkulX  (As.  Kes.  Vol.  is,  p.  ^0),  shews  how  slight  a 
difference  esislBd  in  reaUfy  between  Iton  hi  the  fiwrteentfi  caatniy  of 
our  era. 

Some^  I  understand,  as  the  Omdist  eat  et  night,  contrary  to  die  /dn 
usage;  and  so  much  do  the  A^r^Mcs  diflnr  among  thenisetve8»  that  several 

sects  will  not  intermarry. 

Tlie  following,  detailed  in  the  BuddhaJvUdsOt  appertain  to  the  Batg/a 
class. 

Of  the  Dai\  €T  Sect, 

CcMDA  CuMD  'AcHisYA  II  lived  m  Sonwoi  536.  His  principal  disciple, 
BJLrxA  BANDS,  separated  from  him,  asserting  the  entire  consistemqr  of  egi^ 
cidtnie  trade,  particular  kinds  of  bathing,  with  the  Joan  fiuth. 

Of  the  Japalyn  Sea* 
la  SamxU  700^  Cmus  Mmn  wrote  a  new  sd^ra.    He  eontoed  all 


•  ProboUy  the  aame  with  the  ChantUtuSU.  As.  Km.  ii^  Wl«— H.  T.  C. 

f  Noticed,  too,  in  Sir  John  Malcolm'i  report. 
X  BelUgola,  according  to  Major  MapJeimrifc 

I  He  Bcems  to  be  a  noted  person  in  die  Srimac  annall*  Hit  name  appMW  sgiia  ia  ol|i«r 

traditUHU  as  living  in  Samvat  710  :  one,  or  perhaps  both,  uronp. — J.  D. 
He  ia  named  in  the  list  of  Gunu  of  Beiiigola,   As.  Res.  ix,  26&.— H.  T.  C 
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that  had  been  said  of  Digambar  and  SiirtamlHtr ;  and  particularly  asserted 
the  right  of  women  to  final  and  lasting  beatitude  as  well  as  men,  and  that 
they  might  attain  perfect  knowledge,  and  go  to  heaven,  witli  their  clothes 
and  ornaments. 

Of  the  K^shta  Sankfs. 

They  made  wooden  images  in  Saim  a/  71'^!  :ni(l  were  instituted  by  Cumdr 
Sen,    lie  used  the  cow-tail  llm,  and  red-eoluurt  d  clothes. 

Or/AeNichikSanlds. 

A  sect  at  Mathurot  founded  in  Scamoat  996  by  Bama  Sen  Achdrya,  who  in- 
troduced new  Tirfhancaras,  and  even  required  worship  to  himself.  His 
partisans  are  called  Mathura  Srdwact,  and  none  but  these  speak  in  praise 

of  Mama  Sen, 

OftheT^i  Panfhis. 

In  Samvat  1627,  thirteen  hrttn/as  rose  in  opposition  to  their  Yatis,  aided 
by  Amara  Chand,  Dewdn  of  tlie  Jm/apttr  Rdjd,  at  Sangdner.  They  were 
induced  to  tiiis  by  the  desire  of  wealtli.  Tiiey  entirely  excluded  gurus  and 
briShmottt  left  off  the  offlning  of  fiowen  or  lanqiw  to  the  gods,  with  the 
bathing  of  the  paneh  amrUt  and  adored  only  thdr  Ifrfkanearat,  This  im- 
pUes  s  gradu^  separation  from  Hinduism,  rather  than  progreasive  union, 
as  is  genoaOy  supposed. 

Hie  Tinma-pantfhis. 

Samoet  1687.  T&nadPmiiiU  founded  this  sect  in  Mdhaa.  He  was  ac- 
quainted wiUi  tiie  art  of  Iningdia  (juggling),  by  which  he  sent  up  papers 

to  the  sky.    He  then  collected  the  multitude,  and  a  book  appeared  to  de- 
scend to  him  from  heaven  in  their  presence.    He  then  read  and  explained 
it  to  them,  teaching  that  they  should  worship  no  images  at  alL  Ibiapandit 
,  seems  to  have  derived  his  notions  Irom  the  Muhannnedans. 

Though  I  consider  the  Digambar  sect  as  far  anterior  to  the  Srdwac 
traders,  still  as  ooonected  witii  tiie  8w&dm6ar$  in  forming  a  part  of  the 
Srikoae  body,  they  may  as  wdl  find  mention  here.* 


•  llw  MiMiar  JotmaiipeariMnrtototbB  pwndsBt  sect;  and  aUboiq^  boA  As  titling 
and  Htandiqg  JigurM  were  wpeewntid  by  Ihsei,  the  fttsMr  MnAs  neir  tohave  olNaiBed  geaml 

usage. 

Vol.  I.  8  1 
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Hie  Digambars  cUfTer  in  minute  points  of  doctriile ;  and  the  StoSfdmlxtrs, 
who  appear  by  tar  the  most  numerous,  are  distinguished  by  a  girdle  round 
the  waist,  frequently  made  of  silver  chains.  Each,  as  usual,  claims  priority, 
though  there  is  Httle  doubt  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Digambars. 
They  are  mentioned  in  tlie  Hindu  writings  by  name,  as  opposing  tlie 
opiniona  of  Gautama  regarding  the  soul ;  and.  Mr.  Ward  qpiotes  further 
from  the  Paebma  Purdn,  that  tiiese  opinions  were  promulgated  by  an  ascetic 
of  that  nam^  One  of  the  nx  atheistical  sjstenis  bears  the  same  denominap 
tion. 

They  a])pear  more  particularly  devoted  to  Rhliahh,  the  first  Jhia,  and  to 
have  been  the  naked  wood-hermits  of  former  days.  K'irtttNandit  Bh6^ai,  and 
CkanAn,  are  the  usual  lilies  of  Digambar  YatU. 

Of  arefonn  in  the  habits  of  the  l^pmban,  the  Buddka^viUsa  relates  as 
follows.  C^HDBA-BiKHl,dal^^terof  dwIQiigof  I^^iflg^^ 
L6ca-pAla  ffdjd  of  Sorat  (iSKri^/!r0),to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed,  to  get 
some  quaere  solved.  Her  <swii  was  in  consequence  sent  for  from  Kannj ;  and 
on  his  approach  the  Riljn  went  out  to  meet  him  ;  but  as  he  w;ls  naked  further 
interview  was  delayeit.  At  tlie  intreaty  of  Chandra-b^kua,  however,  who 
sent  out  dothes  tp  hini»  he  put  on  white  doA  and  entered  the  dty*  and  was 
much  rejected.  .  This  circumstance  is  stated  as  the  origin  of  the  Switdm' 
ban,  who  attained  the  number  of  eighty^four  goMku,  or  subordinate  • 
tribes. 

The  possession  of  fourteen  articles  is  lawful  to  the  SicctdmlHirs :  tluee 
waist-clotlis,  three  wooden  tii^lies,  one  strinj^  for  them,  one  staff,  one  brush 
or  broom  (for  sweeping  the  ground),  one  cloth  for  tlie  mouth,  two  mantles, 
one  half  blanket. 

The  Ibllowing  tradition,  also  flrom  die  BuddhoJuUdMa,  rdatea  to  a  fiunine, 
and  the  cmsequent  establishment  of  the  sect  of  ArdhatHub :  it  is  founded 

probably,  on  some  real  event. 

The  Srdxcac  residents  of  the  towns  seem  to  have  been  liviusjj  at  their 
ease,  while  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  woods  suttered  every  indig- 
nity, and  many  even  death.  The  tradition  may  afford  a  notion  of  the 
misery  of  these  forest  ascetics,  who  lived  by  charity,  wbsai  numwous,  and 
in  seasons  of  scardty. 

One  day  'BoADtn.-uiMU  went  into  tlie  city  of  Ujjdyan  to  beg.  While 
pmrwng  along,  a  boy  of  two  months  old  cried  out  to  him,  "pro  away! 
go  away  r   The  astonished  YaA  asked  why }  the  boy  replied,  "  go  away. 
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there  will  be  twelve  years*  famine  in  Ujji'n/nn ;  you  must  depart  for  the 
south."  The  impressed  w-ith  the  truth -ol'  this,  on  his  return  to  the 
woods  desired  his  twenty-four  thousand  disciples  to  prepare  to  travel  to  the 
.soiuh,  to  avoid  u  tiinune,  and  the  dissolution  oi  theu*  trihe.  Thereupon 
Bhadba-bAhu  and  Chahdra^ufta  AchAkta  and  twelve  thcnfiand  disciplea 
went  to  the  DeMmt  mA  perfonned  th^  devotiona  in  caveRM.t  Twelve 
thousand  disciples  with  Bisakha  Acharva  went  in  advance  of  BBADRA-BiH6| 
and  twelve  thousand  YatU  remained  in  the  forests  of  Ujjdyan. 

At  leng^th  BuADUA-BAiiu  left  his  cave  to  beg.  Chavdra-gupta,  fearing  his 
guru  would  be  nuich  troubled,  obtained  an  inter\iew  with  Devi,  and  im- 
plored her  to  prepare  food  for  him.  Bhadba,  however,  saw  that  it  was 
illuaon,  that  a  woman  had  prepared  it,  and  he  frtumed.  He  was  next  day 
directed  to  a  village  filled  with  dhteocsi^  hot  oanjectmed  'that  the  food  was 
still  D^vf.s,  and  retomed  without  eating.  Thus  having  at  length  accom- 
plished the  eight  carmas,  he  went  to  heaven. 

After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  which  Chanuua-gl  tta  passed  in  tlie  worship 
of  BuAURA-BAiiu,  he  fell  iu  witii  and  joined  the  party  of  Bisakha  Acuakya  ; 
and  much  trouble  appears  to  have  arisen  from  those  Yatts  eating  forbidden 
ibod  ptepaied  by  UkvU  iduch  was  discovered  by  one  of:  the  party  having 
left  his  bundle  of  peaoodc^  feathers  bdiind ;  be  returned  fix  it,  and  found 
all  that  had  appeared  was  an  illusion*  •  •  ■ . 

Tn  the  meanwhile  the  Yatts  who  remained  in  the  Inrests  of  Ufjili/cm  suf- 
fered greatly  from  famine.  Tiiev  had  been  jjroinised  ibod  by  tiie  Srdrcacs, 
but  many  of  their  bellies  were  ripped  open  afterwariLs  for  tlie  contents ;  at 
length  so  many  Yaiis  were  killed  by  the  Srdmacs,  that  the  remainder  were 
admitted  into  the  dty.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  woman  miscarrymg 
from  alarm  ift  one  of  them,- they  were  forced  to  wear  half  a  white  blanket 

When  the  disciples  from  the  Dakhin  returned  to  the  forest  of  Ujjdyan^  tl>ey 
were  sur])rised  to  find  the  Yatis,  whom  they  had  left  there,  living  iuthe  city. 
Two  persons  were  dispatched,  therefore,  for  theii"  chief,  and  BisAkha  re- 
quired that  they  should  atone  for  tills  dereliction.    The  town  Yatts  con- 


•  I  conceive  this  to  b<?  a  legend  relating  to  the  drought  mentioned  (vol.  ix.  p.  128,  As.  Ites.) 
as  having  occurred  in  Malwa,  in  the  reign  of  VicKAMiioiTYA,  when  there  bad  been  no  rain  for 

t  Tbii  mmMraiM  body  nqr  pnbaliljr  ham  tmatd  mma  of  dw  venttSmt  wUdi  stiO 
esbt. 
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tended,  however,  that  tliey  oould  no  longer  submit  to  starve  in  the  woods  ; 
tliat  the  few  who  remained  now  got  food,  and  that  they  must  eat,  but 
would  comply  witli  his  oilier  commands.  Hence  arose  the  Ardhahhdh  : 
and  aiiotiier  account  says,  that  from  this,  too,  sprang  many  Hfxietdmbar 
sects ;  and  pietends  tiiat  it  ms  an  ArihathH  who  fiamed  die  ei»  of 
VidUMlDiTTA,  son  <^  GAiiDBABPA*«f  NA,  who  ftvoured  the  reUgion  of  the 
Jains.  s 

It  might  be  supposed,  however,  from  the  followng  tradition,  that  this 
priority  of  the  Digambars  has  not  been  fully  admitted  by  the  SwiUimbar  WCt 
for  many  centuries  back.    It  is  from  tlie  Buddha-vildsa  also. 

In  Samvat  749  MuNi  Cunda  Cinm  AcuAuya  was  chief  priest  of  Otiioret 
where  he  eradicated  bad  iiotioii8»  and  introduced  hn  own.  One  day  a  Diva 
came  to  him,  and  said  he  would  do  uriiateYer  he  chosen  Hie  sage  dedied  that 
he  might  be  conveyed  to  BitUJa-cshdtra,^  On  this  the  deva  placed  him  on  a 
celestial  vehicle  and  carried  him  throuEjh  the  {>atli  of  the  skies.  The  brush  of 
peacock's  feathers  which  the  sage  bore  fell  to  the  ground,  on  which  he  told  the 
diva  he  could  proceed  no  further ;  but  the  deva  supplied  iiim  witii  kite's 
ftatfaefs  instead, -and  they  proceded  without  inq[iedunent  to  Bidein-cshitra, 
There  he  wonhipped  the  Tirfkanean,naioa  called  Hdiidib  Swiii^t  who  was 
five  hundred  boVs  lengdi,  or  two  thoaaand  cubits,  lii§^  The  QtaarmarA 
rdjd,  too,  was  sitting  in  the  hall  of  the  Tirfhancaras,  and  on  observing  how 
small  the  Muni  was,  placed  him  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  askinir  wlio  it  was 
with  thebtinch  of  ft  athors  and  pot.  They  told  him  it  was  anAciidn/a  from 
Blutrat  khand,  but  the  Chacravarl't  rdjd  called  him  Eclrdcbdrifa.  The  Adtdrt/a 
tb^  went  into  the  city  of  P«iMfr«aii.  Theday<rf'JAar(tfAAaMf  was  tiie  night  of 
P<and>«en^and^dayofPaiid^«atfthenightof  BAd^  Hebtoqg^ 
th^ce  back  to  Wuirat  hhmd  writings  of  the  Siddhdnt,  and  wrote  verses  and 
commentaries  on  tiiem,  and  wrote  ei^ly'ifour  thousand  stanaas  on  die  Mafia 
of  MahabUasiUt 


*  Videki-cshHra,  same  with  yide/ia-varsha,  At.  Res.  v.  ix,p.  320 — H.  T.  C. 

t  Mo  Midi  IWibiMMm  is  MMHv  tfie  twaity-Anr  J&Mff.  Th^  appear  to  Iwve  been  diaaged 

frequently:  tlicscct  of  Ra'vA-sk\  even  marie  new  'Hii'lianrnrn!.  However,  in  tJiis  narrative  a 
different  name  ia  requisite,  as  Uiere  are  Uiree  dictinct  scu  of  Jinat,  coosiiting  of  tweoty-four 
each,  in  three  difierent  eMln  or  abodet  of  ihe  deity. 

I  I  imagine  there  is  in  this  some  allusion  to  Muhammed,  and  perhaps  to  Mekka  or  Medina. 
Muhanuned  (A«.Rei.T.ix,p.  118  and  143)  ia  called  Mahibhat,  and  made  an  antagoaiat  of 
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He  then  professed  the  Molsangt  doctrine,  and  next  travelled  to  GttK> 
zcrat  for  the  \n\v]wse  of  meditation,  and  ascended  the  hill  of  Girandr. 

Here  tlic  Di^ambar  and  Hwetdmbar  sects  were  collected  for  the  worship  ui' 
NiMA  hIth,  whoie  image  was  at  the  top.  Bat  they  quanelled  about  pie* 
oedenoei  vaA  priori^  of  rdigion  and  -mwahipt  wbidi  was  not  settled  till  a 
voice  from  heaven  adjudged  it  to  the  Digambars.  TTiereon  they  worshipped 
the  image  first,  and  the  ftxcetdmbars  followed,  and  CundaCumd  Achdrga 
became  highly  celebrated  as  a  Digambar.* 

Besides  those  above-mentioned,  from  Digambar  autJiority,  the  list  from 
the  Siddhdnta  Sdrdddhdn  contains  the  following  additional ,  names  of  sects. 
As  thi^  however,  is  s  SwMmbar  acooont^  that  sect  is  placed  first  and  the 
Digamban  f<Skm ;  then  come  theOoHrftfiyg,  JPunuml^  BiBfgaidtkat  Khm- 
tcaragacHhOy  Tapdgachha,  Maldhard,  AdutJ^Ot  jtfmeya,  Agariya,  Bfiusara, 
Pujdrdy  and  Bliikhdiidrt.  Other  names  of  tribes,  as  the  Dhandiyas,  Sec.  who 
are  Sxct  tdmbarSj  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Sidd/uhUa  Sdrdddhdn^  and  are 
probably  modem  sects.! 

I  dnU  meffriymake  a  diort  otnct  of  another  tradition,  given  by  a 
Manw  YtUl  imm  a  Srdmae  book  said  to  be  written  by  Cvvda  Ccnd  Jekdrya, 
regarding  another  sec^  called  the  Bddkamati,  as  the  veriest  trifles  may  8ome> 
times  throw  light  on  an  obscure  point.  It  relates  that  B6dha  Kinri,  a  Fa/r, 
who  was  the  disciple  of  VAisAnf  Yati',  while  begging  alms  in  the  city  of 
Paldsapur,  suffered  an  indignity  from  a  sudra,  who  luul  s{)at  upon  him,  ob- 
serving Ills  miserable  garments.  This  had  been  resented  by  a  bat^a^  who 
tookuponhimadf  to  leed  the  Fall  The  had,  indeed,  ofibred  to  do 
the  same}  but  this  was  refbsed,  as  it  was  coopered  wrong  fm  a  TaH  to  eat 
from  the  hands  of  a  stidra.  On  anotlier  day,  however,  the  Yati  going  his 
rounds  passed  the  same  sudra,  who  imitating  the  banya,  deceived  the  YoH 
so  that  he  ate  from  him,  and  took  some  food  home,  moreover,  to  his  Gttrtt, 
whom  he  found  at  his  devotions  by  the  river  side.  The  Guru  repUed  nothing 


I'icrani.  Sec  also  in  p.  123  what  relates  to  the  Mahahhatadicat,  &c.  and  p.  SB,  where  Muhabidfs 
khetr  u  again  mentioned.  And  there  leenu  Mine  affinity  between  iSii^it  (p.  123)  a  Gompwuob 
of  Jlf«AaiiMK«(  md  SmamiMkmt  •  turn  of  PinmanM  tm  MartUMH,  MdiUDBwd,  la  dis  mbm 

page,  is  called  a  frrandson  of  a  King  of  India. 

•  The  Buddha  vdasa,  however,  is  written  by  a  Digambar  Yali. 

t  Mr.  Ward  mjb  tliere  are  five  lects  <^Jaiiu.  This  limited  number  can,  however,  only  apply 
to  a  conflaed  drcleii 
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to  tJie  offer,  till  Bodha  Kfirn  asked  what  offence  he  had  committetl :  the 
Guru  tlicii  said,  "  you  have  eaten  the  bread  of  a  sitdra,  and  must  again  be 
initiated  as  a  YatL"  Bodha  kIkti  even  vomited  the  food ;  but  the  Guru 
penevered  in  his  ei^ulnon.  B6diha  xisri,  ennged,  fled  to  the  voodi,  put 
on  red  clothes  and  a  taoerdotal  atriag  on  Ins  neck,  seised  his  rosBiy 
with  his  right  hand,  wliich  he  held  up,  and  placed  the  image  of  Jbia 
before  him  and  worshipped  it ;  and  from  him  was  this  sect  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bodlia-mati.  I  have  inserted  all  this,  as  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  particular  position  of  the  liand  and  beads  bears  allusion  to  the 
representation  of  them  in  Mr.  Salt's  prints  of  sculptures  in  Salsette. 
(See  the  print  opposite  to  p.  49>  vdL  1,  Bombay  Tiaosactum^  where  die 
right  hand  is  mcdy  in  that  position,  holdii^  tiie  di^et)  The  ^guie^ 
with  pieces  of  history  attached,  seems  applicable  to  PAiiswANit*B  (as  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter),  and  the  description  of  the  particular  position,  what- 
ever be  its  origin,  must  apply,  1  imagine,  to  tlie  sect  represented  in  Knnva, 
as  well  as  to  this  tradition  :  yet  tliese  are  generally  called  Budhis4  caves. 
They  probably  bdoqg  to  a  period  when  the  sects  were  less  distinct 

The  twdve  vrdUu  of  the  Sr&uaa  are  fulfilled  1^  abstaining  fiom  the  fd^ 
lowing  actions  or  omissions. 

Not  to  believe  in  Bhagwdn  (that  ii^  Jmct^  and  not  to  woarsliip  him  ;  to  . 
give  cliarity  in  liopc  of  advantage ;  to  praise  other  gurus  and  speak  ill  of 
one's  own  ;  to  be  friends  witli  a  false  priest ;  not  to  extend  mercy  to  all 
animals  j  to  bore  the  cars  to  harass  a  debtor }  to  feed  a  person  one 
day  and  not  another ;  to  slander ;  to  rdate  die  cbaTersstioD  of  others  % 
to  disciiss  the  afflurs  of  government ;  to  relate  women's  tales ;  to  -call 
charms  qtells,  without  proving  them  so;  to  receive  stolen  goods;  to 
secrete  a  thief;  to  mix  old  grain  with  new;  to  break  one's  oath  to 
one's  prince  for  private  advantage  ;  to  injure  one's  prince  by  com- 
mercial dealings ;  writing  false  accounts ;  giving  false  measure ;  to  go 
to  a  widow ;  to  keep  a  prostitute ;  to  marry  again ;  to  be  too  attentive 
to  one^s  pleasures ;  not  restricting  on^s^elf  to  a  particular  quantity  of 
land,  efficts  or  esttle^  and  giving  the  siuplus  In  diari^  $  giving  up  one's 


•  It  is  odd  diat  thb  dwidd  be  pfahibittd  b  the         whea  the  f^UNi  ef  their  sriBtt  are 

almost  invariably  repri-scnti  d  with  liinR  drops  or  ring^  to  the  cars,  appfarinp  frequently  like  nit 
elongation  of  the  ear.  But  I  have  observed  several  in  which  the  car  has  been  represented  per- 
fect,  and  the  ring  distinct. 
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intention  of  going  to  any  j)artictilar  place;  eating  certain  fruits  with 
seeds,  unripe  grain,  Sec. ;  following  any  profession  requiriiii:  the  aid  of  fire, 
as  goldsmith,  distiller,  dealer  in  fried  grain,  brasier,  smith,  or  wiiechvrightj 
pulling  bliMSonu ;  to  dam  a  running  stream ;  to  sell  ground  grain,  musk, 
ivory,  shelb*  agallodiuin,  red  uBenic,  lade,  indigo,  orpiment,  cnrda,  boiled 
butter,  d],  aundiP,  aaaei^,  cowi^  hairtn- wool,  irai,  oropuim;  woridngsl  milk; 
castrating  animals  ;  eating  fermented  food ;  digging  TFdli;  building  bridges; 
confining  dogs  and  peacocks  ;  thinking  of  commerce  or  speaking  to  others, 
in  time  of  prayer  ;  sitting  on  unclean  ground  ;  being  I'rightencd  from  one's 
position  in  time  of  prayer }  sending  on  gossiping  errands ;  ordering  rich  fur> 
niture;  forcing  attention  to  ontf»  self ;  thinking  of  sensual  pleasures  ^riiile 
using  llie  name  of  the  dei^;  letting  priests  go  away  unrewarded;  leaving 
prepared  food  uncovered;  feeding  on^s  self  under  the  name  of  others;  giving 
alms  from  ostentation  ;  delaying  food  to  a  hunigry  person.  These  are  noted 
as  written  by  An  ans  Srdwac  in  (bhdkhd)  the  vernacular  tongue,  by  order  of 

MAIlAviKA  SWAMI. 

The  observance  of  these  restrictions  only  applies  to  such  as  have  become 
devotees.  Some  engage  with  tiieir  YaiA  to  keep  the  vows  fm  a  cotain 
period  cxify  (a  taonth,  a  year,  &c)  fay  wi^  of  gradual  initiation,  oar  for  the 

expiation  of  crime. 

The  eternal  existence  of  the  world,  including  gods  and  men,  is  generally 
understood  to  form  a  part  of  the  Jniri  system,  and  is  adhered  to  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  Srdtcacs  ;  though  ol  man  tliey  entertain  a  notion,  that  four- 
teen pairs,  from  a  former  seed,  in  the  reproduction  of  worlds  sprang  into 
existence  fiom  a  cave  in  a  mountain.  Hicy  were  of  a  veiy  diminutive  sise^, 
bdng  only  one  cubit  and  ahalf  high.  These  purs,  male  uad  female,  which 
were  Called  Yugaln/as,  produced  Nabhi  RAjA  and  Mora  D&vi.  They  were 
twins;  and  the  first  of  a  single  birth  from  the  last  pair  was  Rishabha  D£va. 
These  Yti^a/h/as  appear,  however,  to  have  thri\  en  amazingly,  for  Rishabha 
D£va,  their  first  TH'hattcara,  attained  a  height  of  two  tliousand  cubits. 
The  books  of  the  Srdwacs  generally  contain  many  pictures ;  and  in  that 
which  mentions  the  yugaUyat  is  a  representation  of  tiie  Anirteen  couples 
In  a  row  at  the  tq». 

Much  that  follows  is  from  Srdtcac  authorities;  but  is  more  applicable  to 
the  earlier  Jaim,  from  wliom  they  deri\  e  the  ground-work  of  their  faith, 
though  it  is  apparently  nuich  disfigured  by  time  and  circumstance. 

However  nearly  tiie  Jains  were  allied  to  the  Hindu  iaith  originally,  they 
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cannot  now  with  propriety  be  lulniitted  of  that  class,  so  long  as  they  deny 
the  siipreinacy  of  tlieir  f^;ods  and  vt'das,  as  at  present  at  least  accepted  and 
understood  by  the  orthodox  party.  Mr.  Cokbrooke  calls  them  a  sect  of 
Ifindus ;  an4  tlie  Hindus  consider  them  a  separation  from  their  futll*  Ib 
llieir  Sdfhdnta  the  deflnitioa  of  Jain  is  sUted  to  be  one  who  obserres  the 
ei{^  eanmu  (iriiidi  will  be  mentunied  hereafter),  and  qmres  animal  life. 

Even  after  having  got  the  universe  readj  inad«,  the  Jains  appear  incapa- 
ble of  arran<rint^  consistently  its  parts  and  movements  ;  and  the  pantheon  of 
the  Hindus,  which  they  still  acknowlcdfj;c,  would  seem  rather  an  useless 
piece  of  machinery,  where  tlie  divine  essence  existing  in  tlieir  deified  saints 
is  the  supreme,  if  not  the  vsAt  .d^ect  of  their  adoraticm.  An  original  systeia 
would  scarcely  have  introduced  immortal  gods,  to  make  them  of  such  second* 
aiy  tonsideration.  Such,  however,  having  once  been  a  part  of  (heir  system, 
would,  though  superseded  by  saint-wordi^  still  remain  in  some  degree 
essential  appendages  to  the  minor  purposes  of  ceremony*  and  superstition. 
After  all,  it  is  not  lar  removed  froni  the  Hindu  j)liilosoj>hv,  bv  which  a  Yi'iisi 
may  at  once  mingle  witli  the  deity  without  the  interposition  ot  the  gods. 
Notwithstanding  theur  want  of  system  for  die  past,  the  Jams  have  the  most 
exact  and  oofiious  details  relating  to  the  future.  Vtaghexj  aeons  their  forte^ 
accomplished  generally  through  the  medium  of  dreama^  a  favourite  and 
convenient  mode  with  all  antiquity,  being  a  ground  on  which  they  may 
set  criticism  at  defiance. 

Of  their  ages  jjast  and  to  come,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  &c.  have  given  in  the 
Asiatic  liesearches,  probably  the  best  accomit  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
But  it  avails  little  to  useful  research  to  detail  aroM  and  adgmut  periods  too 
extended  for  the  mind  to  conceive. 

Dr.  Buchanan  uifers  the  priority  of  Buddhism  from  the  aggravated  inw 
probabilities  of  the  Brahmam.  I  think  he  has  reversed  the  case.  The 
greater  profusion  of  gods  and  ages  on  the  part  of  the  Jains,  is  a  strong 
evidence  that  they,  at  least,  have  worked  on  an  older  and  simpler  system. 
No  less  than  sixty-four  Inoras  and  twenty-four  D^vfs  are  enumerated. 
One  or  two  of  them  are  worshipped  daily,  the  remainder  only  occasion, 
ally.  Some  of  these  D^vis  appear  to  be  named  after  thdr  foAiSAVAa 
ami  other  deities.  One  is  named  ApARAjfrf;  and  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  on  the  list  arc  named  KAi.f  and  MahAkam',  agreeing  with 
Kala  and  Maiiakai.a,  the  names  given  to  two  of  the  gigantic  sciuiiuls 
pointed  out  at  miora.   1  have  only  the  names  of  live*  Bhairavas,  wluch  are 
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JaYA*  Vijaya,  AparajI ta,  Mana  and  Bhadha.  These  Biiatravar  are,  I  un- 
derstand, directed  to  be  placed  at  the  sides  of  tlie  images  of  tlic  Tirt'lian- 
caraSy  or  as  guarding  the  poitals  of  the  tempjes,  and  are  probably  some 
of  the  janitors  whonf  ire  see  at  EUom  and  daewbeie.  Lideed,  in  Sir 
Chades  IfaUcfs  aooount  of  Ellon;  Jata  and  Vuata  ar^  I  find,  moitioiied 
by  name;  ao  iJiat  some  of  the  names  given  by  the  Brakmau  liiere  accord 
idth  the  general  traditUm  and  Srdmac  annals,  and  are  not  aet  down  entiidy 
at  random.    The  list  was  ^ven  me  by  YaUs  from  Ujjaifan. 

I  imagine  that  the  rows  of  male  and  female  figures  which  we  see  in 
tiiose  caves  are  the  Devis  and  Induas  above-mentioned,  attendant  on  the 
superior  divinitiea.  On  aU  occauooi  of  unpartano^  or  iJie  atlaimnent  of  a 
partUnilar  end,  as  the  founding  of  a  temple,  &c.  the  tien  dSbftCb^  or  regents 
of  quarten»  become  also  objects  of  worship  among  the  Jams.  They  state 
them  to  be  as  follows:  for  the  east,  Indra  ;  southeast,  Agni  (fire);  south, 
Yama ;  south-west,  Nairrtta ;  west,  Varinia  (water) ;  north-west,  Pdvana 
(wind) ;  north,  Cuvera ;  north-ea.st,  Jsdna,  for  hell,  or  tlie  world  below  ; 
Dharanidhara,  for  heaven,  or  the  world  above ;  S6ma  (the  moon).  Perhaps 
aome  of  the  principal  figures  have  reference  to  these  (Mc-f^  ^  We  find,  at 
least,  Ymta  and  oimtra  in  tiie  TktaUg  and  others,  bearing  those  namesb 
acattered  throughout  Ellora.  Dharanidhara,  who  makes  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  Pdr.ncandt'h^s  history,  seems  to  be  Scsha^  the  chief  of  the  snakes. 
The  conch,  whkli  lies,  I  think,  at  the  portal,  may  however  refer  to  some 
form  of  Vishnu,  who  is  DharanidJiarOf  upholder  oi'  the  earthy  as  well  as 

AgiSa,  die  ftafamana  shewat  EUora  BIshabha  and  Samcaba  AghAbta,  the 
bane  and  antidote  of  tiie  I£ndn  faith,  in  tlie  sanncave;  which  is  rather 

appalling :  but  the  names  of  Jagarmd^kdsabhd,  Indra^bhd,  &c.,  may  not 
be  altogether  erroneous,  the  Jahix  having  their  Indras  ;  and  JaganndChd  is 
an  appellation  given  by  the  modern  J(um  to  ParswanAt'ha  in  particular, 
which  deity,  indeed,  or  his  more  ancient  prototype,  presides  in  that  cave. 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  rejected  any  mythology,  if  thdr  saints  are  allowed 
to  be  supreme. 

Besides  Jina  already  mentioned,  a  general  term  for  Ttrfkancaras  as  fit 
objects  of  worship^  having  attained  absorption,  another  term  is  Aruanta. 
This  state  is  defined  in  Jain  manuscripts  rather  by  negative  attributes, 
than  by  any  positive  idea;  requiring  tlie  absence  of  hunger,  thirst,  anger. 

Vol.  I.  .  3  K 
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birth,  death,  disease,  sorrow,  fear,  surprise,  negligence,  pain,  doubt,  de- 
sire, secretions.  In  the  same  way,  too,  is  a  Ynii  constituted  by  the  absence 
of  care,  ot  sensibility  to  heat  and  cold,  of  desire  for  abode,  food,  clotlies,  or 
•proadytesi 

I  conclude  ^  proient  number  ci  the  Ttrfhancanu  (t«reDly-£>nr)  to  be 
fashioned  after  the  twenty-four  greater  miaidras  of  the  Hindus.  The  moit 
important  areRiSHABHA,the  first  Tirfhancara,  and  PARswA>iAT'HA,the  twenty- 
tliii'd.  Concerning  the  rest,  except,  perhaps,  NfjL\  and  MAnAvfnA,  but 
little  information  can  be  obtained  further  than  how  long  they  lived  and 
liow  tali  they  were.  The  colossal  stature  attributed  to  these  Ttrf/uincaras, 
however,  and  indeed  to  all  thdr  cdid>nled  men,  whelber  nints'or  princes, 
in  their  books  and  statues,  shews  how  necessarily  connected  in  their  estimaf 
tion  were  mental  powers  with  personal  size.  These  TtrChancaras,  as  well 
as  the  Ytigalit/aSt  I  find  represented  in  pictures,  each  with  his  emblem 
beneath,  but  not  distinguishable  otlierwise.  As  the  list  given  to  me 
differs  in  no  material  degree  from  that  in  Mr.  Colebrooke's  account,  a 
repetition  is  unnecessary. 

ADDrii^  or  AdIswaba,  anodier  term  fbr  the  ddtj,  if  we  may  so  tenn 
their  idea  of  punfied  matter,  is  usually  qiplied  to  RXshabba  IHcva,  who  is 
allowed  by  Jmns,  SrdxcacSt  &c.  of  every  description,  to  be  their  first  deified 
saint,  and  one  who,  v  hatcver  scattered  notions  may  have  befioce  existed,  was 
the  first  who  reduced  them  to  a  system. 

They  say  that  he  abdicated  in  f  avour  of  his  son  Bharata,  after  a  reign  of 
great  splendor,  when  he  laid  tfae  feondation  of  the  Jain  faith,  instituted  their 
laws,  and  atlCTgth  became  insensiUe  to  worldly  alBurs;  that  Ins  attenuated 
fiame  resolved  itself  into  the  deity,  after  m  aElrtence  of  tifjtity'iom  laedUu 
of  piinm  (one  purva  alone  an  inconceivable  period).  Another  legend  says, 
that  his  spirit  left  him,  while  standing  under  the  sacred  rata  tree,'  and  fled 
to  Caildsa.  Tiic  Charitra  or  liistor\'  of  Rishabha  adds,  that  his  son  Bhauata 
erected  on  an  extiaordinarily  higli  mountain,  tliirty-two  crosa  high,  four 
golden  temples  to  his  worship  and  memoiy. 

This  story  seems  to  resemble  that  mentioned  in  As.  Res^voI.iLpw  86l* 


ftbuhm  tKM  «fe  mentianed  by  WlUbrd  {Am.  Rm.,  toL  xi,    149,  Ae.),  wbieh 

«  $!)ran^  up  nt  the  b:rth  nt*Jis-A  or  Bi'ddiia."  Vishnu  resided  WDOn^  thfllB  ;  iMOOe  theMClvd 
trees  of  the  east,  and  p«rbaps  of  the  Druids,  &c.  in  tbe  wot. 
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of  the  four  dlies  with  walls  of  gold  in  tiw  oce■l^  of  which  Laned  was  one. 
The  mark  of  a  bull  on  his  foot  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  o£  the  choice 

of  tliat  emblem. 

The  Hindus,  too,  relate  that  this  Rishariia  abclieateil  the  throne  of  yli/od/i, 
sUipt  lumselli  and  wandered  towards  Cama^  Benga,  and  Carndtac.  At  length 
he  reached  the  mountain  CataeMat*  and  strayal  through  the  fmrests  iStuen, 
never  eatii^  unless  fed  by  some  one  putting  food  into  his  mouth.  These 
forests  took  fire,  in  which  the  saint,  regardless  of  the  flames*  perished. 

Tlie  Hindus  have  an  (avatdra)  incarnation  of  Vishnu  (one  of  the  twenty- 
four)  of  the  same  name  ;  and  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  regai'ding  him,  the 
same  lather  and  son,  Nabhj  and  Bhaiuta,  are  attributed  also  to  him.  He  is 
placed  very  high,  as  to  tim^  in  the  list  given  me,  a  few  after  Capii<a,  Vyaba 
being  placed  near  the  bottom.  But  no  two  lists  agree.  Of  this  RXbhabba 
^batdrot  the  onty  information  I  could  obtain  was  fiom  a  list  in  tiie 
BhAgamtAy  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ParanM'Mama 
originated  with  him  ;  and  I  concludet  on  the  wbol^  that  these  Bisbabbas 
are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same. 

AU  that  we  can  gather  i'rom  history  or  by  the  means  of  antiquities^ 
temb  stnnii^y  to  the  belief  that  these  now  incompatibb  sects  weie  parts 
of  one  gmoal  system.  BSshabha,  as  well  as  SicTA,t  Capoa^  and 
VtIsa,  may  then  have  been  an  aOaUara;  and  if  the  Brdknums  consider 
the  aca/nra  RTsiiabiia  a  distinct  personage  frnn  him  who  founded  the 
Jam  sect,  it  may  be  but  with  the  same  motive  which  induces  them  to 
assert  a  distinct  Biddua  avatdra,  fiz.  tliat  of  denying  men  whose  memorir' 
has  from  subsc(^ucnt  broils  become  obnoxious.  At  any  rate,  the  great  anti- 
quity of  RIbhabha,  the  son  of  Nabhi,  is  attested  by  alL  The  infimnatioiit 
too,  given  by  the  chief  priest  at  Briligohf  published  by  Colood  Mackenzie^  of 
his  wrttiiigs  having  become  obsolete,  and  his  language  not  understood  by 
the  common  people,  inducing  the  necessity  for  new  books  in  explana- 
tion, adds  to  this  idea. 


•  I  know  not  where  this  mountain  i«,liii>  it  IHIW  tO  be  th>  maoe  wfakfa  WMMMInkliedlwftre 

as  tlic  abode  of  the  di-vif,  and  sacred  to  them, 
f  So  called  ia  the  Islamabad  iiucription. 

X  Cakla,  ton^  iht  Bkadhgm  wriur,  !■  eomidenda  fiAnnt  penm  fton  dw  Cap»a  inne* 

diatfly  descended  from  Mknv.  As  every  celebrated  person,  however,  was  enrolled  in  the  Ikt 
cSawUarat,  which  are  innuinerable,  the  discrinunatioa  may  not  be  easy  or  decisive. 

8  K  « 
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Arhanta  is  stated  to  have  been  a  i24/<^  who  adopted  and  gave  further 
publicity  to  the  doctrines  of  Rishabba.  I  suppose  him  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  old  Jam  sect.  The  Jlom  priests,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan, 
asserting  Akhat  to  be  the  proper  appellation;  and  Arhanta,  now  applied 
to  the  divine  essence  as  attained  by  saints  or  tirt'hancaras,  seems  to  have  had 
die  flame  origin.* 

As  the  souroe  of  tlie  Jmn,  or  JMuta  aect»  is  adcnowledged  by  all  to 

beRTsHAsnA  divOy  I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  to  this  opinion  the  supposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Colebrookc,  that  Parswakat'ha  niigfit  be  the  real  founder  of  the 
sect  ;t  though,  from  the  nature  of  his  history,  and  his  having  engrossed 
almost  exclusively  tiie  idolatry  of  the  modem  Jains  or  SrdwacSt  it  may  fairly 
be  surmised  that  his  revised  and  more  distinct  system  has  been  since  adopted. 
The  figures*  as  in  the  J^gmmdfhasaMd,  Indra-sabhd,  tec.  at  EQora  bcfefe 
mentioned,  certainlj  refer  to  Jain  objects  of  worship,  mosjdy  obsolete,  wh3e 
the  Jam  teni|^  on  the  hill  may  be  taken  as  a  qiecimen  of  ^  later 
ibnn. 

Emblems  of  the  thfhaticaras,  such  as  tlie  bull,  deer,  lotos,  conch,  &c., 
are  observable  beibre  figures  in  the  tiniald^  &c.,  while  around  tlie  feet  of 
one  of  them  indie  northern  caves  I  recollect  several  animals  are  fCuresontGcL 
such  as  the  rat,  scorpion,  and  some  otherB,^  which  are  not  redodbk  to  any 
particalar  emblem  that  I  am  acqwainted  with.  Still, aa the/tfmf  occasioaislly 


*  Arhat,  and  Arhanta,  derivatives  from  arh,  to  wonhip,  are  ajriMoyiBoaa  in  die  mat  ti 
venenlble^H.  T.  C. 

t  That  supposition  rests  upon  the  surmise,  that  the  history  of  RIsiiabha  and  the  other 
deified  saints  anterior  to  Parswakat'ha,  is  mere  fable.  It  is  vain  to  lool(  for  any  foundation  in 
troth  for  the  nHMwtnnu  abrarditiec  related  of  them,  their  nnre  than  gigantie  atatnre,  prodigfantt 
duration  of  life,  <^  c.  There  is  a  nearer  approach  to  sober  history  and  credible  chronofogA-,  amid 
much  which  is  silly,  in  the  account  of  PIrswanAt'iia.  He  lived  to  tlie  age  of  wte  hundred 
y<ft{  Ma  pfieJecejaor  to  one  tlioiMaiiitl.  HsfloarMied  IWO  yean  befi>re  the  dm  of  itoiwik 
which  gives  an  account  of  him  and  of  Ui  ioeotNori  hii  ptodooeaior  nore  thn  oilgh^  thou- 
sand jrewa  earlier. — H.  T.C. 

X  Whoever  in  the  thttaU  may  be  the  lai^  central  idols  in  the  second  and  third  atoriea, 
noir  Gilled  lUiiA  and  Lacumaxa,  ainOv  mUbem  an  fiboed  ait  die  Aelof  fanogeaiAdw 
northern  caves.  They  appear  to  be  some  animal  triumphing  over  a  proetrato  mm, cvisciaf  O0B> 
nection  between  what  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  Buddhist  and  Jaat. 

Tbo  cifcidar  hoUowa  befiife  levend  iBMgea  in  llie  ibiluU  and  daowheio,  I  w  gnon  to  nndof 

stand,  were  receptacles  for  collecting  the  offerings  of  grain  which  the  Jatns  sprinkle  in  the  form 
of  Stoaitica,  the  emUeni  of  Supabswa,  As.  Be«.iz,  S06.  1  take  the  figures  at  the  pedestals 
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worship  at  these  caves,  though  they  liave  not  the  emblems  of  the  tirthancaras 
diapoaed  exactly  w  in  die  pment  day,  we  cim  only  condnde  their  pieaent  ar- 
nogemeDt  ef  the  tifen1y<£)ar /^AoncmM  to 

appellations.  Of  dtaages  in  tliis  respect  frequent  mention  is  made ;  and  in 
Captain  McMurdo^s  account  of  Parswanat'ha*  Gattrika,  in  the  Bombay 
Literary  Transactions,  he  quotes  a  tradition  tliat  "tl)ey  (Hemdchdri/a  and 
the  KdjcT)  resolved  to  establish  the  worship  of  twenty-four  idols,  in  the  form 
ot  tliu  twenty-four  avaidras  of  the  Srctwacs"  &c.  These  are  evidently 
old  godB  tinder  a  new  fonn,  as  diey  state  them  to  have  been  introduced 
^tSOOjtm  after  PAb8wanAi^iu«  though  he  is  the  twenly-thud  on  the 
listt 

So  far,  then,  the  usual  idea  of  the  Jams  being  a  modern  sect  may  not  be 
erroneous,  the  doctrines  originating  with  Kishauha,  and  continued  by 
Arwanta,  dividing  at  periods  of  schism  into  more  distinct  classes,  of  which 
the  Jahts  or  Srdwacs,  as  now  eitaMiihed,  fbnn  one^  and  the  modem  JBlMdE. 
Mts,  as  in  Burma,  Siam,  Cq^on,  Tibet*  kc  another. 

PiBSWAMii'bA  I  cooader  only  as  another  form  of  Vishnu,  in  his  distinct 
cliaracter  of  preserver;  and  the  sequel  will,  I  think,  sIkw  that  the  liistories 
of  Buddha,  son  of  Suddh6dana,  as  well  as  of  SIlivahan,  Gautama,  &c.  &c. 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  a  jumble  derived  from  the  same  source,  with  the 
addition  of  foreign  legends.  May  not  the  liistory  of  the  modem  Pars* 
WAKkfnA  flien»  with  the  rest^  be  a  newly  devised  tale  branded  on  these 
mft^*"*^«i  with  sonae  particulars  zeforing  to  a  real  devotee  and  relbrmer? 
The  later  sectarians  appear  to  have  moely  given  locality,  name,  and  parent 
age^  through  the  medium  of  saints  or  real  existences,  to  original  notioosi 
vaiying  the  minor  details  as  facts  or  convenience  might  dictated 


Abw  BigiHiiwil  tv  be  represenutions  of  the  chief  events  b  tlie  history  of  the  images,  in  the 
MOW  Banner  that  we  see  tticm  inscribed  in  the  mytboldigical  piccn  m  JEincni  IwfoiV  fl*V*^T^  tO> 
Bjf  thfete  Uie  pvticular  form  of  the  god  will  be  koown. 

*  8am  Mf  dwN  mn  tav  VkuwwtMk'fBM,  bat  I  ha**  leawtd  ao  pardeiibm  lo  eoaJkai 
tbb  aMCilliOB .  this  may  be  the  second. 

f  Under  theee  circumatancea  of  change,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  difficulty  b 
racagnizmg  the  gods  of  EDon,  te. 

X  Pi aswANi^T'BA  passed  through  ten  mortal  forms  before  he  was  finally  translated  to  heaven, 
and  under  each  netamorphoaia  he  found  a  foe.  So  VxaHHo  bad  his  ten  incarnationa  and  hia 
cnemiea.  Buddba  (but  vbic^  Bobbha  we  are  left  to  imagioe)  had,  according  to  Mr.  Wirtl^ 
the  lame  wJwr,  and  ii  ■aaiuliwai  aamwiided  by  a  bydiat 

M^or 
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The  names  of  the  ten  forms  of  PJLuwahat*ba  aire  Mababh^i,  Gaja, 
DkvA,  BaRAWAvioA,  SoHAinmifaf,  VaibanAbh^  SubavIibi,  Cbauatait^ 
SavAMK^aimj,  «nd  PAisirivit^  iddch  are  here  detailed  ftou  die  Cta|Hi 

ju/ra.   The  account  is  childish  enough,  and  ^pBtts,  perhaps,  introduced  by 

the  Yatis  to  suit  the  taste  of  their  audience.    A  BhUla  (one  of  the  foes 
PArswanat'ha)  is  an  essential  character  on  the  Mahia  stage.* 

Some  notes  from  the  C/iaritra-FdrsuxuuW/ta,  written  by  Bruddha  Tapd* 
Gaekka  in  Samvat  l654,  are  included  ia  the  fidlowing  relatum. 

SBttory  of  FAuwamat'ha. 

BuADRA-BAiiut  Muni  writes,  that  tJiere  lived  a  Jiajd  in  Potampur  named 
Abi-viko.  He  had  two  ptirdhUaSf  or  family  priests,  one  named  Camita  and 
the  other  BLuubb^ti  :  they  were  brothers;  the  elder,  Camttj^  had  a  wife 
named  VaiiiinA,  and  the  name  of  <he  other's  vife  was  Vasiiiib14  The 
beauty  of  Vasudra  attracted  the  attention  of  Camita,  which  gave  great  cod> 
cern  to  Marabh^ti,  that  he  did  not  fail  to  express.  At  length  he  com- 
plained to  the  Rdjci,  and  Camita  was  expelled  the  city.  I'iiere  tlien  he 
stood  outside,  holding  up  in  his  hands  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  until  one 
day  his  biodier  came  to  see  him  at  bis  devotions,  as  he  supposed,  and  ap- 
preached  him  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  his  feet:  Camta  seixed  this 
opportoniiy,  and  casting  the  rock  on  his  brother's  head,  destrogred  himi  end 
thus  terminated  the  first  Janma  or  birth.$ 


Major  WiUbtd  (Aa.  Eea.,  toL  zi,  p.  59)  tajrs  Bcooha  is  Vishku.  The  aame  writer  quotca 
■ko  ft«a  a  Jim  wkIi^  tfaat  SiuriaAV  ■  a  ftm  otJmu 

*  Tkt  datail  daw  dm  eiaetly  agree  with  the  above  ten  forma,  which  account!,  padiip^  ftr  iti 
not  i?mwr™^'ig  n  ereiy  respect  with  the  Salaette  figures  before  noticed. 

f  I  aiqipow  tliia  is  the  same  BuADRA-aiHU  who  led  the  YatU  to  the  Dakhin  and  died  theie, 
and  who  interpreted  the  diMBa  of  CuANDaAovPTA. 

X  These  marriages  do  not  ismiB  «f  «XnR  fld&Mcjri  but  all  the  allmioM  an  MummaAt  n- 
cepting  in  the  last  form. 

{  I  wm  ainidt  on  looking  aver  Mr.  Salt's  nprooentatioM  of  fignreo  ot  the  JCewrs  eavea,  (m 
Bomb.  Trans,  vol.  I.)  witJi  the  resemblance  bctwoi'ii  tlii-se  metamorphoses  ar.d  the  groupcs  re- 
picaented  there.  I  allude  to  the  4gure,  p.  49,  with  the  small  mythological  pieces  on  each  side. 
In  these  the  podtion  of  Camita  eastiag  the  roA  eo  hlabrotbei^a  head  it  retj  exactly  rcpre* 
sented ;  and  I  think  the  fimns  of  the  Sinha,  snake,  or  dragon,  and  the  Rahha  and  GaJa  attacking 
the  sahui,  may  be  aa  diatioctly  traced.  Tb»  third  £gat«  that  eooitaiitly  hoveia  near  I  cio 
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MARABHfh-i  became  Gaja  (the  elephant)  in  his  next  fimn;  and  Cauta 

died  under  his  penance,  becoming  Gir^itmar.* 

Ari-vind  the  Rdjd  resolving  on  becoming  a  devotee,  inquired  of  Bhadka 
Achdarya  about  the  Asldpad  TirClii  and  iu  company  witli  tlie  Uddhus, 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  thtther.  The  tmdleia  were  drinking  at  a  tank 
when  a  fiuious  d^faant  approached.  This  afaumed  the  Sddhat  but 
when  AsMmro  aaaumed  ihe  devotional  posture  the  elephant  recognized 
him  and  his  own  former  state,  and  made  obeisance  to  him  with  his  trunk. 
Gaja  was  even  much  ediJied  by  the  instructions  which  he  received  from  the 
Sddhus,  and  dejiarted ;  and  Ani-viKD  continued  his  route  on  the  pilgrimage. 
Gaja  ai'tervvards,  tiaving  been  disabled  by  sinking  into  a  quick-sand,  was 
attacked  by  his  old  eosmyOirgUmar,  whose  biteonthe  head  proved  6tal  to 
die  second  birth  PAnswANiT^t  Gh^^tmart  on  dyiog,  descended  hito 
the  fifth  hen ;  while  Chffu,  on  the  oontFaiy.  became  a  god,  and  resided 
among  the  gods  seventeen  sdgars  of  years-    Thus  passed  their  third  form. 

The  fourth  birth  of  Parswanat'ha  was  in  the  person  of  Kirana  vkga,  son 
of  Rdjd  ViuYA  DHARA.  On  Kirana  vega's  becoming  old,  he  placed  liis  sont 
on  the  tlirone  and  became  a  saint.  He  was  in  this  state  assailed  by  Camita, 
under  the  fimn  of  a  sopen^  and  destroyed;  but  Kirana  -v^oa  was  nstorod 
to  the  gods,  and  Cuota  entered  the  sixth  hdL 

The  soul  of  Marabo^TI  now  travelled  to  the  westward,  into  the  Mahdb- 
MdcsW  cshttra,  to  Subhant^acara  nagar,  where  Rdjd  Vajran  abhi  resided  ;  but 
becoming  convinced  tliat  the  world  was  all  deceit,  he  took  post  as  a  saint 
on  tlie  lull  of  Sugacht  and  was  killed  by  (I^mita's  arrow,  who  after  many 
transmigrations  in  hell  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  b/iilla.  Vajranabhi  be- 


make  nothing  of,  but  a  guardian  angel.  Time  and  circumstance  will  account  for  some  little 
variations:  but  I  can  odIj  coodudc,  tliat  thoM  repreaentattong  and  this  narrative  refer  to  the 
■me  penons  and  «ffaili^  ife  Sdt  adb  A*  %m  Vninrak 

*  Perhap«  a  compound  sfCKifj^aliHrif  ndiMV',  a  Mfee.  FmIid  mtdsan  abasMd  in 
treating  of  the  carmas, 

t  Mijer  WiHbrd  ipHilBi  of  Guw  Bnn^,  dw  Iipfie  Bosdha,  m  d«h«d  Aom  Ot^ 

Vtuuhta,  or  he  who  resides  in  the  body  of  an  elephant :  And  Gafa  VaiUUa  m  BlUtioned  in  At. 
Ret.  (toI.  X,  p.  96)  aa  the  taat  of  the  ten  incamatioQa  of  Booaka  A  Jain  tract,  too,  (As.  Res. 
ToL  ix,  p.  143)  nMBti— •  tfait  JwA  in  Ma  htt  faefadsn  ee  Qaptama,  appeared  in  die  afaepe 
of  a  white  elephant*  Wr  irr  rhf  ttiim  iindition  lliim^ghoul^snmsnlMl  diirrriflfd 

X  As  SuR  A  BtirvAN,  I  conclude,  the  fiAll  fink 
II  The  country  before  noticed. 
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came  the  god  Laltangf*  and  Cahita,  £dthm  aiiis  ai  a  Wtta,  nam  detcended 

to  the  seventh  hell. 

Then  tlie  spirit  of  MAUAmiLTi  retunietl  to  Mahdbides  cshetra  into  the 
person  ot  Vajrabahu  t  Rydf  tlien  to  his  sou  named  Suvarnabahu  (whose 
mother  had  fimteen  dieanu) :  he  conqpimd  aiz  MmuE^  and  became  a 
OuuramirU  r^U  During  a  coDvermtum  with  one  of  ^  AUM^  SuyIb- 
MAB&Hu  wu  qypriaed  of  Ida  ftmer  atala^  and  became  a  devotee.  He  read 
the  twelve  angas  with  Dam6daE4  jlcAf&^yo,  and  paid  his  devotions  at  twenty 
Hrths.  We  then  took  post  in  a  cave  in  a  hill,||  and  again  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
Camita,  who  on  leaving  the  seventh  hell  had  become  a  sinha  (lion). 
SuvARNABAHu  again  took  up  his  abode  with  the  gods,  and  Camita  d^ing  as 
a  iHiAa^  went  back  to  the  finirth  belL 

•  CkmitAt  attest  taking  many  fonns  of  bnites  in  hdD,  bofe  afterwaida  die 

aame  name  as  the  orphan  of  a  brahman.  In  this  state  he  discovered  that 
austerities  were  the  only  way  to  acquire  celebrity.  He  then  established  the 
ceremony  of  the  panch-agni,  or  five  fires ;  that  is,  exposure  to  four  blazing 
fires  on  four  sides,  and  the  sun  above.  Now,  too,  the  soul  of  Marabhlti 
left  the  gods,  and  in  Jambu  tladpa  (at  Benares)  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
B4fdAaMhiiA,u8wrj^mmdiS  Us  motbor  via  BiKApiiirf.  This  was  a  pair 
renowned  for  (heir  good  qualides.  BiteiUBiii^  awaking  fiom  a  drnm, 
found  a  snake  entwined  round  her  loins,^  and  after  a  ten  monthb'  preg- 


.  *  SinuuriBHi  cueeeeds  TAJRAHiBHi  b  the  Ibt:  perhaps  Um  lalnt  he  permdlad  bort  that 

name. 

t  This  corresponds  with  .th«  eighth  fimn,  m  CMACikATAaTi.  The  title  appesn,  however, 
more  applicable  to  the  next. 
X  Tbiaia  •  mjooavenieiit  node  of  idoptiiifeBy  gnat  men  Mem**  oim:  it  is  eeqrtoput 

a  (Oul  Into  him. 

II  This  seems  to  be  the  favourite  situation  of  sainu  of  yore,  and  probably  their  abode  sug* 
goMed  the  Idea  of  petpetuetbig  the  aame  by  acniptwed  eusf«tk»e.  Thua,  when  their  aiae 
admits  of  it,  they  are  repreaented  gencndlj  hi  careK,  or  as  under  some  sacred  tree. 

§  The  J&tOt  a  Bamaii  hiatofj  of  one  of  the  incenwIieM  of  Buooua,  says  a  B&dhitat«a 
was  incemele  io  die  wonb  ofCRAVsitA  Dbv^,  queen  ef  a  H^/f  of  Benerea.  {WarJU) 

f  TUsNBUnds  rae  of  tlic  curious  Saxon  female  idd,  deacriixd  in  the  Universal  History  as  found 
among  eevin  others  at  Motitnmrillon  in  Poitou.  She  has  two  snalces  entwined  round  her  legs  and 
loina^  enacdf  in  the  same  luauncr  that  Fakswanat'ua  is  repreacnud  with  DHAaAXioHAJiA 
and  PlBMAVATftiriatad  about  yu.  Ofllii  Suonidd  nodiNgeeemato  be  known,  oo  they 

set  her  down  as  the  moon  ;  and  the  name  of  Chandra,  above,  is  very  apropos  for  them.  Tlie 
twigs  already  mentioned  as  represented  in  the  same  way  at  £Uora,  Belligola,  &c.  are,  I  imagine. 
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nancy^  was  delivered  of  a  beautiful  child,  bearing  upon  it  the  mark  of 
a  snake.  The  interpreters  of  dreams  and  astrologers  announced  the  birth 
of  a  Chacravartt  t  Tirfhancara,  who,  from  pdrswa^  the  side  (round  which 
the  snake  was  folded),  obtained  the  name  of  PiiawAMlifBA.  The  i^oidngs 
of  gods  and  men  were  very  great  on  this  ocowion,  and  he  was  recognized 
at  once  as  a  diviae  being. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  mother  wished  to  take  her  son  to  see  the  wondiip 
of  the  Panch'dgtUyM  performed  by  his  former,  though  now  unknown,  enemy 
Camita.  ParswanAt*ha  reprobated  the  ceremony,  saying  it  was  unmeaning, 
but  acceded  to  his  mother's  request.  They  mounted'tlieir  eiepiiant  and  crossed 
the  Ganges,  the  worship  being  performed  on  the  opposite  aide.  On  arriving 
at  the  spot,  the  Brakmm  redoubled  his  devotiooa,  but  he  was  hearttess. 
He  neither  knew  nor,  when  told,  icgaidedtwo  snakes  that  were  perishiog 
in  the  iames.  It  was  by  a  miracle  of  Bhagxvdn  (PinswAKii^HA)  diat  they 
were  saved.  PArswanAt'ha  upbraided  him,  and  gave  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  the  Panch^gni.  He  said  that  there  was  no  religion  without 
mercy  j  and  that  as  much  difierence  existed  between  daj/d-dharmoy  coinpas- 
rionate  virtue^  and  mftyf-^ftwrww,  qncoaqiassionate  virtue,  as  between  mount 
Afifrtf  andagrainofsand.  JBA^^vdn  then  demanded  the  release  of  two  snakes 
from  a  certain  ^ddk  amoqg  the  Aid ;  but  the  devotee  did  not  allow  that  anjr 


— MsmiiiaJ  of  the  Adea  tree,  sUkted  to  be  pocuUw  to  Arhant.   G6mat  Rijk  wu  worshipped 

*  Much  in  the  same  manner  was  the  birth  of  Gautama  occasioned,  vmI  in  ten  months  alio 
(As.Rfli.Ti>Lz,p.  854);  aaid  SiqfOf  mccotdiag  to  the  Iikmabad  inwriptka,  lequired  a  gcttatian 
of  ten  mcmAt  and  tea  da^  Afcya  fa  tfiere  IHmMnA  with  Bodoha  AvaUn,  m  being  a  fima 
of  him.  The  mother  of  Salivahaw  alao  beca— pwgaaat,  by  thegwtt  aaqpaalfa  ^Bdhg  orer 
her  (As.  Res.  vol.  x,  p,  40).    Some  make  twelve  yean  the  period  of  prcpnancy. 

AU  accounti  conc«ir  in  the  lupernatural  coacqilfaiu,  by  the  tide,  of  Buodua  the  wn  of 
ScDDiiiDBVA,  «r  Gavtaha  Mysf  and,  <d  IBHOwi,  «f  all  (hoaa  wkam  it  ai^baandljaet  t* 
identify  with  him. 

f  Hii*,  Implied  to  PAaswANiT'HA,  under  bis  present  fbnn,  appaan  t»  be  figurative,  as  be  dad 
notaapin  10  deodmoB.  Viamip,  bowawwr,  was  a  Qhiiiiiiatt^  aad  Ae  tMe  saems  ta  tdsta  >o 

combined  dominion  of  priest  and  king,  as  with  the  ancient  Persian  monarcha*  who  hdd  tin  ainw 
emblem,  the  Chacra.  All  these  saints  are  made  out  to  be  Rajas  or  kings.  The  last,  however, 
MahItiba,  according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  an 

effect;  and  Bhadra-bahu  (before  mentioned)  predicted  wisely,  in  the  interpretation  of  ths 
dream  of  the  broken  celestial  tree  (c^ps  vriaka),  "  that  saints  would  do  longer  be  kings." 

Vol.  I.  8  L  . 
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were  concealed  therein,  saying,  a  prince  was  little  acquainted  with  these 
matters  :  but  Parswanat'ha  broke  the  stick,  upon  which  the  snakes  escaped, 
and  approached  and  worsliipped  him*;  they  became  Diiaramduaka,  and 
Padmavati.  The  multitude  tiiuu  applauded  the  Jain  faitli  i  and  Camita, 
aahamed,  meaked  amy. 

jAOANNii'aA  (Le.  PAbswanAt^)  then  walked  on  iaoit,  and  croMUig  die 
Ganges,  removed  the  accumulated  sins  of  that  river.t  This  had  been 
refused  to  Gaxga  T)kvl ;  but  Sahasra  Mu(fha  (the  one  thousand  mouths,  an 
epithet  of  tlic  Ganges)  apprised  Indra,  that  Sn  Parswaxat'ha,  residing  five 
crosa  from  Benares,  who  never  spoke  ill  of  anotlier,  who  never  coveted  tJie 
wife  or  property  of  another,  who  never  became  the  enemy  of  another,  was 
tt  to  ftocomididi  it:  and  the  river  was  purified  when  the  feat  of  PIbswa^ 
Kiy^A  was  placed  in  it 

Ihe  R^d  now  learned,  that  at  Cmasl'liahpur,  a  city  in  the  west,  Nar- 
avartamaxa  had  become  a  proselyte  to  the  Jain  faith,  and  vacated  the 
throne  in  fjxvour  of  Basenaji'ta.  This  BASENAjfxA  had  a  beautiful  daughter, 
named  Pb^vbhavati,  for  whom  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  suitable  nutcli« 
PAxswanat*&a  proved  go,  and  after  due  solemnities  married  her4 

PlsswAiriT'HA,  during  a  journey  to  BmtgaMt,.  took,  oopasion  to  re^ 
late  to  his  wife  the  tale  of  N£mi  Nat'ha,  who,  having  prepared  fer  hia 
wedding,  anticipating  the  destruction  of  animal  life  that  would  in  various 
ways  ensue,  became  disgusted  with  the  world  and  its  usages,  returned  home 
wnthout  marrying,  retired  to  the  hill  of  Girandr,\\  and  became  a  devotee. 
Parswanat'ka  added,  that  he  should  follow  tlie  example.    From  this  Pba- 


•  Salivahas  tno,  at  fife  yww  gf  sggi  dtftrt>j|  liMtetidiwimdiicyiito^  mdMedtofiiy 

with  snakes.   (  J\'iI/ord.) 

'  f  The  Jains,  I  am  informed,  do  not  bold  rivers  sacred,  nor  have  they  tbt'haa  (places  of  pi!- 
grimge)  upon  dMa. 

X  Captain  Malionoy,  from  Sinf^halesc  authority,  says  Gavtama,  son  of  StDDn'inAWA, 
married  Ya^ra,  and  kept  forty  thousaad  coacubines.  The  lalamabad  iiucriptioa  says, 
narried  VArarAiO.  Tliew  ■piwar  to  bedw  wnw  with  FohmM;  dw  wife  of  PImwahIi'ha  b 
bis  fint  form.  Dr.  Buchaua  inforau  ua  that  tbe  traditions  of  Godama  (Gavtama)  are  so 
varioui  in  the  Burma  dmninioiu,  that  none  can  be  considered  matter  for  historical  conduaion : 
they  are  all,  however,  evidently  a  jamUe  from  the  hum  aouMe.  {Ward,  Sfc^ 

n  ItmtoMthtttfiebinor<M«Mi^,  itJiHN^ginAiB  JK^^ 
dtcgiauig  considerable  improrement ;  that  there  is,  among  other  figures  to  be  seen  there,  a  gigan> 
tic  one  rfPiuMWAKAT'uA,  thoqgh  from  what  baa  been  mentioned  cf  CmiPA  CuMPif(Aii^«  visits 
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iiqiTATf  did  not  dissent,  and  the  Deva  Sugantaca  now  informed  him  that 
the  period  for  his  retirement  had  arrived,  by  which  he  would  atone  for  the 
sins  of  mankind.  Acclamations  ot'Jaijaf  Jcya!  then  proceeded  from  the 
heavens.  He  knew,  indeed,  hy  intuition  (urddhka  jm^ana)^  tliat  this  was 
really  his  period  fat  letitenoit  and  dtrolian ;  hetherdbventmnedhome^ 
gave  «waf  hi*  goods  and  landa,  and  at  a  foftunate  momoit  left  his  hoiiseto 
thesoundofinnnc^aadxetiiedtotheiroocb.  There  he  vis  placed  under 
an  tis^KO  tree,*  parted  -mAi  ornaments  and  jewels,  and  spreading 
wide  his  locks  (after  the  manner  of  Yatis)  witli  liis  fingers,  tore  from 
his  head  five  handfuls  of  hair;  then  commenced  his  fast  of  three  days, 
during  which  he  never  even  drank  water ;  and  he  continued  in  this  state 
aeemingly  iinoonacioiuasMl  inMnaiblft.  bnnA  took  his clodiei^  Itwas  atihe 
first  pakar  at  the  moraing  on  the  tenth  of  Pauska^iadi  (dark-half)  in  the 
Vuaifkdnacshatra,  that  he  departed  from  his  faome^  and  three  hundred 
artinns,  who  were  householders,  became  devotees  at  the  same  time.  Eighty- 
six  days  elapsed  during  his  state  of  seeming  insensibility ;  and  there  appeared 
no  hope  of  his  livintj^.  Gods,  men,  and  the  brute  creation  were  exceedingly 
afflicted ;  they  gatliered  round  iiim,  and  by  virtue  thereof  attained  tlie  know> 
ledge  of  llwir  fanner  lurths. 

PAbswakIt'ha  remained  on  ibe  mountain  of  CdB,  in  the  devottonal  por- 
tion. On  die  q)proach  of  an  elephant  it  became  conscious  of  its  former 
existence.  It  recollected  having  been  an  ugly  deformed  son  of  a  prad'fuht, 
whom  every  body  hated,  and  who  therefore  went  to  a  sdd/iu  on  Qili  nioun- 
tain,  witli  the  intention  of  sacrificing  himself,  but  the  sud/tu  told  him  he  could 
never  thus  rid  himself  of  mortfdity.    He  then  became  a  devotee,  and  per* 


I  should  conjecture  it  ratlier  to  be  NrM'-N  VT'itA  ;  and  in  Mr.  Colebrooke's  list  of /fwV/awwrfti 
Nkmi  is  stated  to  liavc  died  at  Vjjinta,  whicli  is  supposed  to  be  Uie  tame  with  Oiranar. 

TlinhinMeq|inDynef«dti>ff»idktttt»7«M«/  ■iidIamm(bniied,dwt,aiDciiigditnnrfaM» 
temples  then,  Obe  of  Mr.hndf-ca's  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  antiquity.  Would  both  have  thus 
remained  bad  «Bimusity  reached  the  extent  we  are  led  to  suppose?  Some  particular  cases  of 
cwtHW  m  lliiticapect  may  have  oeanTed,  but  in  the  temples  1  hm  had  «d  ofiportimity  oT  visit* 
ing  (and  both  kinds  arc  generally  found  at  the  same  place)  no  appearance  of  pnnaturt.-  dec«y  or 
dilapidation  is  perceptible,  but  time  seems  to  have  dealt  with  both  with  aB'CMIl  Iwmd:  one 
party  may  have  occasionally  appropriated  the  temple  of  a  rival  sect. 

*  Joneaia  Aaoea.  JImI. 

t  The  goda  took  and  ibvid  the  dothes  of  Bvdpra  abo  m  hit  kevlag  G6f»  ibr  the  iril> 
dexneas. 
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formed  the  Bkal  Tapasi/a,  which  is  intended  to  promote  mucti,  or  final 
absorption ;  but  he  was  thinking  of  being  tall  at  the  time  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  his  devotions,  and  became  an  elepliaiit  after  death.'  On  learning 
this,  he  bathed  Pahswakat'ua  with  water  from  hia  trimk  and  worshipped 
him.  PiRiwAHli^  denied  him  to  dMtain  £mfiiod; 
death  st  length  finuid  »  place  among  die  goda.  Hie  prinoe  of  die  cowmy 
bnilt  a  temple,  and  made  a  Cundot  or  well,  oo  this  mountain,  and  phuxd  a 
figure  of  FiMWAMkfBA  Ihemn,  and  also  the  figures  of  six  elephants 
fronting  the  image,  in  commemoration  of  thia  event  $  and  hence  CdH^trndU' 
itrfha  became  noted. 

Another  instance  is  related  of  the  effects  of  error  in  worship  and  Uiought, 
in  a  diseased  JDrahmm  of  Nagara  wigKoma,  ivho  caase  to  PiaavAxiifHA  to 
fesign  his  lif^  which  PiMwavii^a  by  a  iMMira  efibcted;  but  the  BrwAaiMi 
became  a  cock.  This  he  ascertain^  by  means  of  a  and  immedialafy 
abstaining  from  food,  died,  and  became  the  Isrcara  Rdjd  of  Jm  araptiru 
When  PabswanAt'ha  by  degrees  reached  this  place,  knowledge  of  this 
transformation  was  gained  by  the  Rcijd,  who  immediately  from  gratitude 
erected  a  temple  to  Bhagwdn  (FauswanAt'ha)  of  black  stone,  containing 
his  image  tune  cuhits  high,  and  six  temples  with  the  %iire  of  a  wStA 
flenoe  Oieiadhnaira  6rtha  becaase  established. 

Nov  CaMlTA,  who  had  by  the  force  of  Tapa^  become  the  god  Megha 
cumira,t  observed  PabswanAt'ha  in  the  devotional poature,  and  recollecting 
his  old  emnity  transformed  himself  into  a  racsha,  magnifying  his  form  ex- 
cessively after  their  manner ;  then,  as  Susardul,  attacked  him  in  various 
manners  :  but  PA.rswanat'ha  stood  firm.    Camita  then  cast  on  him  light- 


*  We  can  only  wooder  how  such  tales  gained  belief  and  currency.  They  shew,  at  least, 
wlmt  iden  die  Jaku  OumaAn*  «Btertdo  of  tmnigntkn,  of  ila  natnn  and  caute*,  and  wKf 

enable  us  to  guess  at  the  motives  of  t)ie  various  representations  wc  see  of  the  brute  creation  in 
ooocert  with,  or  attendant  on,  their  Minta.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  elq^hants,  as  at  Atu  and  else- 
wiiera,  hwe  reference  to  taim  CBBPectpd  wifli  the  Gaja  incamatioB.  Of  AewmalicmiBwIudi 
depbanta  and  their  relics  are  held  are  have  frequent  instances. 

f  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  common  custom  with  Jains  to  make  a  tinkling  with  8  bell,  or  other 
noise,  while  eating,  lest  tlte  crowing  ot  a  cock  be  heard,  in  which  case  thejr  would  reject  their 
fbod.  maOer  AecnilosBitooiiMGted  with  tUa  tde  I  Inwwa^  The  bukutf  «f  a  do^ 
toe,  ia  eqnally  disliked. 

X  Cknid's  son. 
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ning  and  rain.  This  continued  till  the  water  reached  the  chin  of  Parswa- 
nat'ha,  and  the  abode  of  Dhahanidhara  itself  (Patdla)  began  to  shake. 
DHAAAKfjDUAAA  conjectUTed  by  urddlui-jnydm  (intuition)  that  Pabswa- 
JKkfuL  WW  in  danger  firom  Mienx  cuuara,  whereupon  he  and  PADMAvAif 
came  to  the  earth  and  ovenhadowed  the  head  of  PIbswakAi^ha,  and 
PAOiiiyATiiaued  up  his  ftet  tin  the  flood  readied  oAly  to  hbi^^  IttesA 
cuMARA  then  saw  the  inutility  of  further  enmity,  and  prostrated  himself 
before  Parswanat'ha,  to  the  acclamations  of  jaya!  or  victory ;  and  for 
three  days  afterwards  tlie  serpent  (Dharanidhara)  continued  at  Sex-a  nagarif 
to  ovei^hadow  the  head  of  PAaswAMiT'HA  aa  with  a  ch'hatra  or  umbrella  ; 
and  henoe  the  phoe  obtained  the  nanie  of  AH-dthalra-nagait^ 

Thus  PJLrswamJLt'ha*  who  bore  persecutions  and  misery,  completely  fill* 
fllled  the  eight  camuut  and  after  a  lengthened  fiutiiig  and  meditation,  and 
eighty-three  days  continuance  in  a  devout  posture,  became  arumtO'^rdtam 
(knowing  the  historv-  of  all  life)  while  standing  under  the  tree  called 
dhdwari,  in  the  first  pahar  of  morn,  lie  sojourned  many  years  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Sikhavt  and  tlieuce  was  transferred  to  heaven.  He  leil  eight 
disciples :  1^000  men  and  women  became  devotees  through  PiBswANAi'taA; 
16S|000  men  and  327,000 women  became  &r6mae9  }f  900  became  PtinaihdH, 
or  readers  of  thePMnMf ;  and  1,400  men  became  Buddhi-dhydnoy  or  possessing 
internal  light;  1,000  became  Cett'oZa  j'//^an/;  700  Pares-jnydnt,  and  1,200 
Anuttara  gati,  (degrees  of  sjjirituahty  or  intellect  taught  in  the  cmtnas)  \ 
600  became  orators,  600  geographers,  and  1,100  attained  the  power  of  mag- 
nifying or  diminishing  their  form. 

PAaswANii'taA  resided  mth  his  fiunily  thirty  years.  Eighty-three  dajs  was 
he  quite  absorbed,  and  dur]ii{gsixtjr4hiee  years,  nine  montiis  and  seven  days 
he  possessed  the  Chcalu-jw/dna^  one  whole  month  of  which  he  abstained  fiom 
food.  Thus  he  lived  altogether  one  Immlred  years,  and  in  srdvana  mdi 
tuhtaad  (eighth  Imoar  day  of  srawant  bright  halt )  with  Visdkha  Nacshairi  and 


•  This  deflcribes  preUy  exactly  the  fbm  of  the  make  u  we  see  it  refn-esented  over  the  heed 
of  Parswanat'ha.  The  sjinbol  is,  however,  of  much  earlier  date,  and  I  believe  applicable 
to  ViBiiNU,  which  implies  "  o'er-sbadowing."    He  lay  tideways  on  it  in  the  waters. 

f  iUldibflnroim  die  idea  artlwiiiatitate«r«BadnaMkdimgii^ 
Hinduism,  thrnuirli  the  niediam  of  enthusiastic  ascetics.    We  here  see  thoi ftining mnMnMU 
proeelytes,  and  discoantenanciiig  the  mummeiy  of  the  jMrncA-^gnj, 
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Chondroma  sany6ga,*  after  the  second  j?a//ar  of  night,  upon  Samet  Sikharai 
beneath  a  cMroryt  txee^t  he  obtained  natcti  (mdcsha)  or  iiuai  ubi>orptiun.i| 

The  CarmaSf  as  detailed  to  me,  appear  to  define  tlie  powers  and  dis- 
pontioDS  of  the  mind  and  lenBea  in  all  atuatioBB,  and  the  duration  of 
puniafament  or  lewardt  according  to  the  empkymoit  of  them,  or  the  sub- 
jectiMi  in  whidi  they  may  have  been  held.  In  treating  of  them,  the  virtue 
of  apathy  or  stoical  indifference  is  strongly  insisted  on :  ^e  names,  too,  of 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  included. 

The  Digambaras  divide  the  eight  cannas  into  one  Imndrcd  and  forty-eight 
pracritis  or  natures,  and  the  Sueidmbaras  into  one  hundred  and  fifly-eight. 

The  first  camM  is  called  Jgndnavarwi,  and  is  divided  into  five  natures.^ 
induding  the  power  of  concealing  wisdom,  1^  which,  though  dark  without, 
unlimited  li^t  and  knowledge  are  attained  within;  as  dosing  the  eye-lids 
conceal  yet  strengthen  the  powers  of  sight.  The  non-attainment  of  this 
faculty  is  visited  by  a  residence  on  earth  of  thirty  cror  of  sat!;ar6paTnas. 

There  arc  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  diflereiit  motles  in  which  tlic  soul, 
desirous  of  the  fulfilment  of  religion,  may  be  obstructed  by  the  body.  The 
degrees  of  intellect  are  described  as  ctmsisting  in  the  knovdedge  of  what 
passes  five  cm  round,  or  five  hundred,  or  in  Ae  three  (ideas)  worlds.  The 
knowledge,  too,  of  the  hearts  of  others  is  necessary  to  HrPhancaras  from 
their  birth.  In  the  fourteen  Ideas  is  comprised  the  attribute  of  knowing 
internally  the  past  and  the  future. 

The  second  carmot  called  Darsam  vanUf  has  nine  principal  natures  on  the 


•  ronjunction  of  tbe  moon  with  the  sixteenth  astcrism. 

f  Mr.  Colebrookc'a  not«,  A«.  Rea.  v.  ix,  p.  310,  allude*  to  this  place.  He  says, "  Samet-tikkaraf 
*<  Gdled  b  Major  KeandTa ONip  Ftmimfkt  h  Btawtadamang  dM  hills  IwtwMn  BOar  Mid 
"  BengaL  lu  hollneu  u  gitit  in  (he  egtlmation  of  tfat  JUii^  and  it  ia  aaid  lo  be  VHiMd  hj 
**  pOgrima  from  the  remotest  pronnoM  of  Induk" 

X  dirra^  Sapida.  S«A. 

R  As  the  kst  fmn  ooineidM  widi  die  ahoct  iwtiHkaf  PiaswAMiT'H a  given  bj  Mr.  Colcliraohc 

(As.  Res.  vol.  ix,  p.  309.)    I  conclude  some  dependence  may  Ik-  placed  on  its  con-ectne=s. 
§  These  have  also  each  a  sqiarate  name,  and  are  again  subdivided,  so  that  it  would  be  tedious 
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benefit  of  abstraction,  the  non-possession  of  which  prohibits  the  attainment 
of  mucii,  or  final  beatitude.  It  relates  also  to  sleep,  awaking  of  one's  own 
accord,  being  awake,  sleep-walking,  &c.  Whoever  sleeps  to  the  degree  of 
BaMAstt^lwlMoiBliedtotiieieveiitfihdL  It  abo  treats  of  tiie  impedi- 
menta  to  a  kmmkdge  of  the  post  and  tlie  fatuie. 

Tlie  third  is  the  Bidari  carma :  it  has  two  natures.  Wlioever  makes  no 
distinction  between  pleasure  and  pain,  shews  his  perfect  wisdom,  and  he  who 
is  neither  luippy  under  prosperity,  nor  unhappy  in  misfortune,  possesses  the 
licdani  carma.  He,  who  distinguishes  between  them,  will  have  thirty  cror  of 
sdgardpamas  of  births  in  this  world.  It  treats  of  receiving  and  giving 
comfort^  and  of  recttving  pain  by  giving  it  to  others.  ' 

The  fimith  <amw  is  Mihad,  which  b^mMers  the  jwbA,  and  is  not 
controlled  by  Indra,  DuAaANfnHARA,  or  ChacravaktL  "h  acts  like  intoxi- 
cation. It  treats  of  the  four  migrations  in  one  person,  from  a  god  to  a  man, 
to  a  brute,  and  to  hell :  also  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  full  belief  in  gods, 
priests,  and  the  true  faith ;  of  anger,  which  sears  the  soul  of  the  enraged  as 
wdl  aa  tlmt  of  the  object,  like  &ws  on  a  rode  not  to  be  effaced  \  of  pride, 
which  is  like  a  pillar  that  supports  nought;  of  enmity,  ii^urious  to  both  par> 
ttes»  like  the  diafingofa  knotty  pillow  J  of  avarice  which  disfigum  the  heart 
with  an  indelible  stain ;  of  enjoyment ;  of  oontentment  %  of  fntjr  and  hunia> 
nity ;  of  those  who  in  dying  think  of  a  woman,  and  become  women  in  the 
next  birth  ;  and  of  women  who  become  men  in  tiie  same  way. 

The  fiflh  carma  is  called  df^lia.  It  treats  of  souls  passing  into  wood 
unchanged,  through  the  firar  states  and  of  births  in  hdL 

The  nxthcorm^  called  cfionMi^  conq[»riae8  ninety4hree  jpnimfif.  It  treats 
more  of  the  font  estates :  then  of  the  didferent  degrees  oS  faculty  or  intdKgenee 
in  the  existence  of  earths,  plants,  shelly  &c.  which  come  to  nought ;  of  the 
lowest  class  of  animals,  such  as  vermin,  worms,  &c. ;  then  of  bees,  flies,  &c., 
which  have  a  little  intelligence;  of  animals  and  man  which  have  intellect; 
of  tlie  names*  of  different  parts  oi*  tlie  body,  and  of  various  births  j  of 
beauty,  deformity,  good  or  evil  in  disposition,  &c. 

The  seventh  nGUraeaniuis  whoever  overcomes  this,  will  obtain  mtwl^ 
and  mould  in^ei&et  existence  as  a  potter  hia  earthen  poCs.t 


*  Tbiu  the  account  nthsr  preaenu  •  list  or  vocaboltiy  Atik  ialbnnatwn. 
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The  eighth  is  Antara  conRo.  It  treats  of  svario^  wealth*  poMciriom^ 
pleasure,  and  poverty.* 

Twelve  artgas  containing  various  parts  of  knowledge  and  science,  are 
ibo  mentioned  in  the  Ca^  siitra,  as  a  part  ct  liie  Jain  scripture*  also 
fyuxteeaphvoi.  However*  Inqipoae  iStney  are  vaniiihing,  in  practical utilily 
ai  least*  at  Bbadba  BIhu  thought  fit  to  interpret  the  dieam  of  tiw  aetting 
min,  as  signifying  that  in  the  fifth  ara  priests  shall  not  know  the  deven  ai^a 
(one  having  been  already  lost)  nor  the  fourteen /ntrtm; 


*  The  eight  OwvHWOf  the  Jainas  will  be  explained  in  an  CMay  on  t)ic  opinions  of  the  Jainat, 
Bauddhat,  and  otfiar  sectanet,  which  wiQ  ibortljr  be  laid  before  the  Society.   Aa  tlie  two 

to  altar  or  modify  107  thiog  hcfe  mid  «■  tii«  Mifai«e«.  H.T.C. 
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XXIV.   On  the  FhUosophy  qfthe  Hindus.    Part  III.   B]f  HxNMT  Tbomm 

CoLSSROonE,  Esq.,  Dir.  R.AS, 

Read  March  4, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  six  systems  of  philosophy  received  among  learned  Hindus,  four 
have  been  noticed  in  tiic  preceding  parts  of  this  essay,  viz.  the  theistical 
and  atheiirtirjl  Sindkjfatt  the  dialectic  Nydya^  and  tfae  atomical  FuSA^tica* 
ThepiiororpfBcticalilfifiminaefwinbenowco^  leaeiviitg  ilie  later 

or  theological  Mhsndnsd,  usually  named  VidA^  for  a  future  disquisitioiiy 
should  it  appear  requisite  to  parsue  the  aulgect^  much  ooooenung  it  bdng 
already  before  tlie  public. 

The  object  of  the  Minuinsd  is  the  interpretation  of  the  vddas.  "  Its  pur- 
**  pose,"  says  a  commentator,*  "is  to  determine  the  senae  of  revelation."  Its 
ivfaole  scope  ia  the  aacertaimnentcf  duty.  Heie  Aiigy  intends  sacrifioea  and 
other  acta  of  rdi^om  oidatnedhj  the  o^dnL  The  same  tenn  (dHanm)  Eke> 
wise  signifies  virtue,  or  moral  merit ;  and  grarnmariana  have  dBstiliguished 
its  import  according  to  the  gender  of  the  noun.  In  one  (the  masculine), 
it  implies  virtue;  in  the  other  (neuter),  it  means  an  act  of  devotion.!  It  is 
in  the  lastrmentioned  sense  that  the  term  is  here  employed ;  and  its  meaning 
is  by  commentatcn  explained  to  be  **thescopeof  aninjimetioQ ;  the  object 
**  of  a  oommandjt  a  purpoae  mdained  faj  revelation  with  s  view  to  a 
'*  moliv^  aoch  aa  aacrifice  commanded  by  (he  vMas,  for  the  attainment  of 
**  bliasj^S       such  indeed  is  the  main  scope  of  every  disquisition. 

Tlie  prior  (purva)  Mitndiisd  then  is  practical^  as  relating  to  works  (carma) 
or  religious  observances  to  be  inidertaken  for  specific  ends;  and  it  is 
accordingly  termed  ccarma-mimdiisd,  in  contiadistinction  to  the  theological, 
which  is  named  A«jbfW'4NiMiimi^ 

■  Itianotdiiectiyaaystemofidiiloaophy;  nordiiellysoi.  But,  in  coarse 


t  PMka,\,\,2.  Didk,  ibid.  {  Jfygihai  HyH^fnttm. 
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of  delivering  canons  of  scriptural  interpretation*  it  inddently  touches  upon 

philosophical  topics ;  and  scholastic  disputants  have  elicited  from  its 
dogmas,  principles  of'  reaiioniiig  applicable  to  the  prevailing  points  of  con^ 
troversy  agitated  in  the  Hindu  schools  of  philosophy. 

Writers  on  the  Mtrndnsd. 

The  acknowledged  founder  of  this  school  of  scriptural  inteipretatioii  is 

Jai.mivi.  He  is  repeatedly  named  as  an  authority  in  tiie  Sutras  which  are 
ascribed  to  him.  Other  ancient  writers  on  the  same  subject,  who  are 
occasionally  (pioted  in  those  ;i])horisins,  as  Alrei/a,  Bddari,  Bddardi/ana,* 
Ldbuca^aTUL,  Aitisayana,  are  sontetimes  adduced  there  ibr  authority,  but 
oftener  for  correction  and  confutation. 

It  is  no  doubt  possibly  tibat  the  true  author  of  a  muk  may  speak  in  it  of 
himself  by  name,  and  in  the  third  person.  Nor,  indeed,  is  that  veiy 
unusual.  A  Hindu  commentator  will,  however,  say,  as  the  scholiasts  of 
Mcm/s  and  of  Ydjm/arcalct/(^s  institutes  of  law  do,  that  the  oral  instnictions 
of  tlie  teacher  were  put  in  writing  by  some  disciple  ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
the  mention  of  him  as  of  a  third  person  is  strictly  proper. 

The  nitras,  or  i^horisms,  thus  attributed  to  JAnmr^  am  arranged  in 
twelve  lectures,  each  subdivided  into  four  ehiqtters,  except  the  Aird,  siztht 
and  tenth  lectures,  which  contain  twice  as  many ;  making  the  entire  num- 
ber sixty  chapters.  These  again  are  divided  into  sections,  cases,  or 
topics  {adhicaranasy,  ordinarily  comprising  several  stUras,  but  not  uncom- 
monly restricted  to  one;  and  instances  may  be  noted  where  a  single  sentence 
is  split  into  several  adhkanmas  f  or,  on  tiM  contrary,  a  single  phrase 
varioo^  interpreted  becomes  applicable  to  distinct  cases;  and  sitinu, 
united  under  die  same  head  by  one  interpreter,  are  by  anotiier  «cplained 
as  constituting  separate  topics.  The  total  number  of  Mflms  Is  %69t,  and  of 
udfiicarams  915,  as  numbered  by  MAd'hava  Aciiarya. 

Like  the  aphorisms  of  other  Indian  sciences,  those  sutras  are  extremely 
obscure ;  or  without  a  gloss  utterly  unintelligible.  They  must  have  been 
from  the  first  accompanied  by  an  ocsl  or  written  e^oailion ;  and  an  ancient 
scholiast  {VfUticdn),u  quoted  by  the  herd  of  conunentators  fbr  tubsidiaiy 
iqihorisms,  siqpplying  the  defect  of  the  text,  as  well  as  fer  exjJanatory  com- 
ments on  it. 


*  Avthor  of  die  AdbwNitthw. 
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Beaidea  the  woric  of  the  old  acholiait,  widch  probably  is  not  exfauit  in  a 
eoiii|d^fbiiD,  the  sutras  have,  M  niua]*  been  elucidated  by  a  peipetual 

commentary,  and  by  corrective  annotations  on  it 

The  author  of  the  extant  commentary  is  Sabaiia  swAaif  bhatta,  from 
whom  it  takes  the  name  of  Sahara  bhdshya.  He  quotes  occasionally  the 
ancient  scholiast,  sometimes  concurring  with,  sometimes  dissenting  from 
him. 

The  annotations  (ydrtica)  are  by  Bhatta  cumAbu^  swlvf,  who  is  the 
great  authority  (MT  die  AAmbiMoa  schod,  in  which  he  is  emphatically 
designated  by  his  till^  BhtMa,  equivalent  to  Doctor.  He  frequently  «i« 
pounds  and  corrects  I^ABAnA's  glosa»  often  ddUvers  a  difibent  interpretation, 
but  in  many  instances  passes  entire  sections  without  notice,  as  seeing  no 
occasion  for  emendation  or  explanation  of  the  commentary,  which  he  must 
be  considered  therefore  as  tacitly  ratifying  The  ancient  scholiast  is  some- 
times cited  by  him,  adopting  or  aninuling  the  scholia }  and  he  criticises  the 
text  itself,  and  arrangement  of  Jaimini. 

Next  to  him  in  cdebrily  is  a  writer  usuaUy  cited  under  the  tide  of  Ount ; 
more  rarely  4Uider  the  designation  *)£  Pt46bdcara,*  His  woric  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  with  a  view  to  the  present  essay,  and  he  is 
known  to  me  chiefly  from  references  and  quotations;  as  in  Madhava's 
summary,  where  his  opinions  are  perpetually  contrasted  with  Cumahila's  ; 
and  in  the  text  and  commentary  of  the  Sdatra-Dipicd,  where  his  positions 
are  canvassed  and  compared  with  those  of  numerous  other  writers. 

CuMAKiLA  Bhatta  figures  greatly  in  the  traditionary-  religious  history  of 
India.  He  was  predecessor  of  ^Sanca&a  ACHAaYA,  and  eq^ually  rigid  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  ftHh  against  heretics^  who  r^eet  the  autiiority  of 
the  vOoi,  He  is  cimaidered  to  have  been  the  chief  antagonist  of  the  sect 
of  Buddha,  and  to  have  instigated  an  exterminating  pmecutimi  <Mf  that 
heresy.t  He  does,  indeed,  take  every  occasion  of  controverting  die  an* 
thority  and  doctrine  of  i^Acya  or  Buddha,  as  well  as  Arhat  or  Jina, 
together  with  obscurer  heretics,  Bou'hayava  and  Masaca  ;  and  he  denies 
them  any  consideration,  even  wlien  they  do  concur  upon  any  point  with  the 
vtdas.t  The  age  of  Cumabila,  anterior  to  Sancaiia,§  and  corresponding  with 
the  period  of  the  persecution  of  the  Bauddiias^  goes  back  to  an  antiquity  of 


*  JMMI.  1. 1.  S.    t  Pre&m  toWibon's  DictiooMy,  p.  xix.    X         1-    ^   §  See  Note  A. 
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mucb  more  tium  a  thousand  years.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  content 
poniy  with  Sddhaxwa,  but  the  chnnalegy  of  that  piiiio^a  re^  is  not 

accurately  determined.* 

Next  in  eminence  among  the  commentators  of  the  Mimdnsd  is  Part'ha- 
SARAT*!!!  MisRA,  who  has  professedly  followed  the  guidance  of  Cumarila 
BuATTA.  His  commentary,  entitled  SiUlra-dipicdt  has  been  amply  ex- 
pounded in  a  gloss  bearing  the  title  of  'Me^&fka4adldy  by  S6icanJIt'ha,  a 
C&mdtad  BtSkmeatt  whose  elder  brother  was  hi(^  priest  of  the  celebnted 
ten^le  at  VinDtti&M  (or  Vencatagiri).\  FitefHArsiBA'fBi  is  author  likewise 
of  the  Nyaya-ratna-mdld  and  otlier  known  works. 

A  compendious  gloss  on  the  text  of  Jaimini,  following  likewise  the  same 
guidance  (that  of  Cumarila)  is  the  iJ///7//«-</j/>/crt  of  C'handa-deva,  author 
of  a  separate  and  ampler  treatise,  entitled  M'midnsd-caustubtui,  to  which  he 
repeatedly  refers  for  a  fuller  elucidation  of  matters  briefly  touched  upon  in 
his  consise  but  instructive  gloss.  This  work  is  posterior  to  tiiat  of  MAdbata 
AchAbta,  who  is  sometinies  quoted  in  i^  and  to  Ykxfuh^kMK'^Ei,  who  is 
more  frequently  noticed. 

The  MmtdnsO'rttfa^aJimica  is  another  commentary  by  a  distinguished 
author,  Biiavaxat'ha  misra.  I  speak  of  this  and  of  the  foregoing  as  com- 
mentarics,  because  they  follow  the  order  of  the  text,  recite  one  or  more  of 
tlie  aphorisms  from  every  section,  and  explain  the  subject,  but  ^^ithout 
regularly  expounding  every  word,  as  ordinary  scholiasts,  in  a  perpetual 
gloss. 

Among  numerous  other  commentaries  on  Jaimini's  text,  the  Nydi/avali- 
didhiti  of  Raohavakanda  is  not  to  be  omitted.  It  contains  an  excellent 
interpretation  of  the  stitras,  which  it  expounds  word  by  word,  in  the  manner 
of  a  perpetual  comment  It  is  brief,  but  clear  j  leaving  nothing  unex- 
plained, and  wandering  into  no  digressions. 

It  results  fitcm  the  many  revisions  which  Hxe  text  and  «qpositi(m  of  it 
have  undergone,  with  amendments,  one  while  arriving  by  a  ififlhrent  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  at  tiie  same  conclusion,  another  time  varying  the  question 
and  deducing  from  an  unchanged  text  an  altered  argument  for  its  solution, 
that  the  cases  (adhicaraiias)  assume  a  very  diversified  aspect  in  the  bauds  of 
the  many  interpreters  of  the  Mimdnsd. 

A  summary  or  paraphrase  of  Jaimini's  doctrine  waa  put  into  vane  by  an 


•  Pre&cc  to  Wil«on'»  Dictionaiy,  p.  xriu.  f  1S5  milct  wmI  fiWR  MadnM. 
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ancient  author,  whose  memorial  verses  are  frequently  sited  by  the  com- 
mentators of"  Jaimini,  under  the  title  of  Sangraha. 

Auotiier  metrical  paraphrui>e  is  largely  employed  in  the  VdrticOt  or  is  a 
part  of  that  woik  itsel£  An  oitire  chapter  occurs  under  Ae  title  of  £S6ea 
vAntha  t  oAtf  ^rimte  chapters  of  QoukssLtfn  peifonnance  are  ezdusavdy 
in  pioee.  In  many*  verse  and  ptoee  are  intemuxed. 

The  most  approved  introductiou  to  the  study  tiie  Mhymnsd  is  the 
Nydya-mdld-vistara  by  MAdhava  acharya.  It  is  in  verse,  attended  with  a 
commentary  in  prose  by  the  same  author.  It  follows  the  order  of  Jaimini's 
text }  not  by  way  of  paraphrase,  but  as  a  summary  (though  tlie  title  rather 
impliee  amplificalioa)  of  its  purpmi,  and  of  approved  deductioiis  from  it  }- 
aometimes  eKplwning  separately  the  doctrine  of  JMa&andof  C^n^  onder 
eadi  head;  at  other  times  that  of  the  old  scholiast;  but  more  commonly 
confined  to  that  of  BAoMa  alone ;  yet  often  fumishiog  more  than  one  dSffffH^ 
cation  for  the  same  text,  as  Bhatta  himself  does. 

Madhava  achArta  was  b(rtfa  priest  and  nuni8ter»  or  civil  as  wdlas 
spiritual  adviser  of  Bucca-raya  and  Harihara,  sovereiprns  of  Vidydnagara 
on  the  Godux^ari,  as  his  father  MAyana  had  been  of  their  fatiier  and  prede- 
cessor Sangama,  who  reigned  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  India. 

Like  the  numerous  othv  writings  which  bear  his  name^  the  Nydya^mOi 
was  composed,  not  by  faimsdi^  but  by  his  directions,  under  the  more 
immediate  superintendence  of  his  brother,  SiTANiUlcBARTA;  and  it  appears 
from  its  preface  to  have  been  tlie  next  performance  undertaken  after  the 
completion  of  their  commentary  on  ParAsara's  institutes  of  law  and  it 
suitably  enough  preceded  the  great  commentaiy  f]£  the  same  authors  on  the 
whole  of  the  vedas. 

According  to  history,  confirmed  by  authentic  inscriptions,  'MAdhata 
flourished  towards  tiie  middle  <^  tfaefinuteenth  oentmy:  the  sovereigns, 
whose  confidence  he  eigoyed,  reigned  from  diat  time  to  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Analysis  of  the  MimAudL 

From  this  biief  notice  of  tlie  principal  writers  on  the  Mtmdnsd,  I  pass  to 
the  subject  which  has  occupied  thenu 

A  complete  adMbaraSa,  m  cue,'  coorists  of  five  membera^  eis.  1,  die 
sdbgect,  or  matter  to  be  explained ;  9,  tin  doubts  or  fjuestioa  aiisiqg  iqion 
tfiat  matter;  8,  the  first ^de  (piirtiafiacifta)  or  jr&nd ./fide  aigument con^ 
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cerning  it;  4i,  the  aniwer (ttfftnw}  or  demonitnted  oondmiMi  (jMUSMnte); 

5y  the  pertinence  or  relevancy. 

The  last-mentioned  appertains  to  the  whole  arrangement  as  well  as  to  its 
subdivisions ;  'and  commentators  are  occupied  with  showing  the  relation 
and  comuBiaii  of  ndijeets  treated  in  1||0  imttil  loetnm  and  c^^  and 
thdr  right  diatcibutum  and  appropriate  poiitiooa. 

The  text  of  jAiMmf  s  aphorianu  does  not  ordinarily  exhibit  die  whole  of 
the  five  members  of  an  adhicarana.  Frequently  the  subjectf  and  the  qoe^ 
tion  concerning  it,  are  but  hinted,  or  they  are  left  to  be  surmised ;  soitie- 
times  the  disputable  solution  of  it  is  unnoticed,  and  the  right  conclusion 
alone  is  set  forth.  The  rest  is  supplied  by  the  scholiasts }  and  they  do  not 
always  oonenr  as  to  tiie  most  apposite  eiomples,  nor  oooeeniing  Uic  presumed 
allusions  of  die  text 

Its  mtEoductory  tiUnis  propose  the  subject  in  this  oaanner.  **  Now  then 
**  the  study  of  duty  is  to  be  commenced.  Duty  is  a  purpose  which  is 
"  inculcated  by  a  command.  Its  reason  must  be  inquired."* 

That  is,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  cotninentators,  '  Next,  after 
reading  tlic  veda;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  understanding  it}  the  duty 
etycmied  by  it  is  to  be  Investigated.  Duly  is  a  meaning  deduced  from 
injunction:  its  ground  must  be  sifted.  A  command  is  not  imptidtly  recdved 
for  proof  of  duty.* 

The  business  of  the  Mtmdtisd,  then,  being  to  investigate  what  is  incum- 
bent  as  a  duty  to  be  performed,  the  primary  matter  for  inquiry  is  proof  and 
authority  (jtramdna).  This,  accordingly,  is  the  subject  of  tlie  first  lecture, 
comprising  four  chapters,  wiucli  treat  of  tlie  following  matters :  1st,  precept 
and  its  cogency  j  %  affirmatioo  or  narrative  (a^haoida),  as  well  as  prayer 
and  invocyrtion  (jnaUra),  their  ccigency  as  inculcating  some  duty;  %  law 
memorial  (smri/i),  and  usage  (dchdra),  their  authority  as  presumption  of 
some  cogent  revelation ;  4,  modifying  ordinance  and  specific  denomination» 
distinguished  from  direct  or  positive  injimction. 

Proceeding  with  the  subject  as  above  proposed,  the  Mmunsd  declare 
that  perception  or  simple  apprehension  is  no  reason  of  duty,  for  it  appre- 
hends a  present  object  only,  whereas  duty  concerns  the  £iiture.t  fiSi^e 
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apprehension  is  defiued  in  these  words:  "  when  the  orguns  of  man  are  in 
**  contiguity  with  an  object,  that  source  of"  knowledge  is  perception" 

The  ancient  scholiast  has  here  introduced  definitions  of  other  sources  of 
knowledge  which  the  author  had  omitted,  viz.,  intierence,  verbal  communi* 
cation,  oon^Murison,  presumption,  and  j^inatioo.  Noneof  dieiearereaaona 
of  dufcjr  exc^  verbal  cooanwnicalian ;  fbrtiherest  ave  firanded  on  peicqp> 
tfam,  which  itsdf  is  not  so.  Veibal  ooomnimcatioD  is  eitiher  human,  aa  a 
correct  sentence  {6pta-vdiya\  or  superhuman,  as  a  passage  of  the  v4das. 
It  is  indicative  or  imperative  ;  and  the  latter  is  either  positive  or  relative : 
Kx.  1.    "  This  is  to  be  done :"  2.  "  That  is  to  be  done  like  this." 

**  On  of  ona  mendiar  of  a  known  association,  the  consequent  appi^ 
<•  beuBion  of  the  oUier  part  which  ia  not  actually  pnndmatfl^  ii  (ammimC^ 
(*  inference.*  The  association  must  be  such  aa  had  been  befiiie  diiectlf 
**  perceived,  or  had  become  known  by  analogy. 

"  Comparison  (upajmfna)  is  kfiowledge  arisinrr  from  resemblance  more  or 
**  less  strong.  It  Ls  apprehension  ol'  the  Ukcness  which  a  thing  presently 
**  seen  bears  to  one  before  observed :  and  likeness  or  similitude  is  concomi> 
«  tani7  of  atnoeiatea  or  attributea  with  one  olgect,  which  were  associated 
**  withanodier* 

**  Bwaomption  (ari'hdpattO  deduction  of  a  matter  from  that  which 
"  could  not  else  be.    It  is  assumption  of  a  thing  not  itadf  pOKSetved,  but 

"  necessarily  implied  by  anotlier  which  is  seen,  heard,  or  proven. 

Knowledge  ot"  a  thing  which  is  not  proximate  (or  subject  to  percep- 
**  tion)  derived  tlirough  understood  sound,  that  is  through  words  the 
**  acceptation  whereof  ia  known,  is  (jsdstra)  ofdinance  or  ranlation.  It  ia 
"  (iaUSB)veibal  communication.** 

These  five  sources  of  knowledge,  or  modes  of  proof,  as  here  denned,  are 
admitted  by  all  Mhndnsacas :  and  the  followers  of  PrabuAcara  are  stated 
to  restrict  their  admission  to  those  five.t  Bhatta  with  his  disciples,  guided 
by  the  ancient  scholiast,  adds  a  sixth,  which  is  privation  (ahfulva);  and  the 
Veddnt'ts  or  Uttara  Mimdnsacas  concur  in  the  admission  of  tliat  number. 

The  CMrvdcas,  as  noticed  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,$  recognLse  but  one, 
viz.,  peroeptioD.  The  fiillowen  of  CamIsb  and  tfaoae  t£8ugaia  {Buddfia) 
acknoiriedge  two,  perception  and  inference.  The  SdrnfJ^as  reckon  three, 
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including  affirmation.*  The  Naiydyicas,  or  followers  of  G6tama,  count 
four,  r/z.,  the  foregoing  together  with  comparison.  The  Prdbhdcaras,  as 
just  now  observed,  admit  tive.  And  the  rest  of  the  MimdnsacaSj  in  both 
ichools,  prior  and  liter  Mimdmd,  emtmerate  rijct  It  do«t  not  appear, 
tiiat  a  greater  number  has  been  alleged  by  any  sect  of  Lidian  pbiloeophy. 

Ibe  first  six  lectures  of  Jaimini's  Mindnsd  treat  of  poiitiTB  injanction:  it 
is  the  first  half  of  the  work.  The  latter  half*  COtogtiUDg  aiz  more  lectures, 
concerns  indirect  command  ;  adapting  to  a  copy,  with  any  requiflite  modifi- 
cations, tliat  which  was  presrribed  for  the  pattern  or  prototype. 

The  auUiority  of  enjoined  duty  is  the  topic  of  the  first  lecture :  its 
differences  and  varieties,  its  parts  (or  appendant  memberiv  contnated-wltii 
ibe  main  act),  and  the  purpoie  of  perfinmance,  are  snccesiivdy  conridered 
in  the  three  next,  and  complete  the  sulgect  of  '*  that  which  is  to  be  per- 
"  formed.**  The  order  of  performance  occupies  the  fifth  lecture;  and 
qualification  for  its  performance  is  treated  in  the  sixth. 

The  subject  of  indirect  precept  is  opened  in  tlie  seventh  lectiu-e  generally, 
and  in  the  eighth  particularly.  Inferrible  changes,  adapting  to  the  variation 
or  copy  what  was  designed  for  the  t^'pe  or  mode^  are  discussed  in  the  nind^ 
and  bars  or  exceptions  in  the  tenth.  Concurrent  eflkacy  is  Gonndered  io 
the  eleventh  lecture ;  and  co-ordinate  effect  in  the  twelflh :  that  is,  die 
co-operation  of  several  acts  for  a  single  result  is  the  subject  of  the  one ; 
and  the  incidental  effect  of  an  act^  of  which  the  cbiei'  purpose  is  dififisreDt, 
is  discussed  in  the  other. 

These,  which  are  the  principal  topics  of  each  lecture,  are  not,  however, 
bcchisiveu  Other  matters  are  introduced  by  die  way,  being  suggested  by 
die  main  sid^ect  or  its  exceptions. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  lecture  occurs  the  noted  disquisition  of 
the  Mimdtisd  on  the  original  and  perpetual  association  of  articulate  sound 
with  sense.t 

'**  It  is  a  primary  and  natural  coonezioii,'*  Jaimlni  affirms,  **  not  merely  a 
«  convendonaloiie.  The  knowlec^  it  is  instniction,  since  the  utterance 
M  of  a  particular  sound  conveys  knowledge,  as  its  eaundalion  isfiar  »  pard- 


X  A  passage  cited  by  writers  on  the  dialectic  Ny6ya  from  the  disquisition  on  the  {^crpetui^ 
of  sound  (see  page  115),  is  not  to  be  found  in  jAiMiMi'a  «KlrM;  it  must  Inve  been  taken  fioa 
I  of  bis  commeotators. 
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«  eiflir  sense,  it  matien  iwk  ^AiNlier  dte  ittlject  liave  been  previoiuljr 
'*  apprehended  (the  words  being  intelligible,  or  the  context  fwdttriiig 
*'  them  so).   Precept  is  authoritative*  ind^^ently  of  hiumin  coimnuni* 

"  cation."* 

Grammarians  assume  a  special  category,  denominated  sphota,  for  the 
object  of  mental  perception,  which  ensues  upon  the  hearing  of  an  articulate 
MNmd,  and  which  they  conndnr  to  be  distinct  from  the  denuoita  or  compo- 
nent letten  of  tiie  wonL  Logicians  disallow  that  as  a  need]eB8aa8mnption.t 
They  insist,  however,  that  "  sound  is  an  effect,  because  it  is  perceived  as 
"  the  result  of  effort ;  because  it  endures  not,  but  ceases  so  soon  as  uttered} 
"  because  it  is  spoken  of  as  made  or  done  ;  because  it  is  at  once  apprehcnd- 
*'  ed  in  divers  places  at  the  same  instant,  uttered  by  divers  persons ;  because 
<*  It  b  Uabb  to  pennntation  \  and  because  it  is  subject  to  increase  of  intensity 
"  wilii  the  multitude  of  utterenJ"  To  all  which  the  answer  is^  that  **  the 
**  result  of  an  eAirt  is  uniform,  the  same  letters  being  articulated.  Sound 
*'  is  unobserved  thoagji  existent,  if  it  readi  not  the  olgect  (vibrations  of  air 
*•  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  proceed  and  manifest  sound  by 
**  their  appulse  to  air  at  rest  in  the  space  bounded  by  the  hoUow  of  tlie  ear; 
**  for  want  of  such  appulse,  sound,  though  existent,  is  unapprehended)^ 
**  Sound  is  not  made  or  done^  but  is  used:  it  is  uttered,  not  called  intb 
**  existence.  Its  universality  is  as  that  of  Ae  sun  (common  to  all).  The 
**  permutation  of  letters  is  tiie  substitution  of  a  di^rent  <me  (as  a  semi- 
*'  vowel  for  a  vowel),  not  the  alteration  of  the  same  letter.  Noise,  not 
"  sound,  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  voices.  Sound  is  perpetual,  intended 
**  for  the  apprehension  of  others :  it  is  universal,  a  generic  term  being 
"  applicable  to  ail  individuals.  Its  perpetuity  is  intimated  by  a  passage 
**  of  iSn/i  yida,  which  ej^renes  *Send  foitii  prais^  with  perpetual 
«•  speech.' "S 

Hie  first  chapter  terminates  with  an  inquiry  into  the  authority  of  the 
vicUlf  wliich  is  maintained  to  be  primeval  and  superhuman ;  although 
different  portions  of  it  are  denominated  from  names  of  men,  as  Cafhaca^ 
CaufhumOt  PcUsJipaJa^  &c.,  and  although  worldly  incidents  and  occurrences 
are  mentioned.  Those  den<«unations  of  particular  portions,  it  is  afBrmed, 
have  reference  to  the  traditioo  by  which  a  revdation  has  been  trans- 
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mitted.   They  are  named  after  the  person  who  uttered  then^  as  to  him 

revealed. 

The  eternity  of  the  vSda,  or  authenticity  of  its  revdation,  is  -  attempted 
tobeprovedbydioiringtliatithadnoluimaQoagin}  and,  for  this  purpose^ 
tiie  principal  aigument  ia,  diat  no  humaD  anthor  is  ranonbeved.  In  the 

case  of  human  composi1aomi»  it  is  said,  coatemp<»aries  have  been  aware 
that  the  authors  of  them  were  occupied  in  composing  those  works :  not  so 
with  the  vcda,  which  has  been  handed  down  as  primeval^  and  of  wliich  no 
mortal  author  was  known. 

It  is,  however,  acknowledged,  that  a  ndstake  may  be  ma^  and  the  work 
of  a  human  author  maybe  erroneously  recdved  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  book 
by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  tnie  origin.  An  instance  occur* 
among  those  who  use  the  Baftt'rkfi,  a  s'dc'hd  of  the  Rigr  cda,  hy  whom  a 
ritual  of  Aswal  ayana  has  been  admitted,  under  the  title  of  the  fifUi  AraAt 
yaca^  as  a  part  of  Uie  liigveda. 

The  vida  received  as  holy  by  wthodox  Hindus  consists  of  two  parts, 
prayer  and  precept  {mentra  and  hr^^mtma)*  Jaimimi  baa  attempted  to  give 
a  short  definition  of  the  first,  adding  that  the  second  is  its  supplement  $ 
**  whatever  is  not  mantra^  is  brdhmana."*  The  ancient  scholiast  has  endea* 
voured  to  supply  the  acknowledged  defect  of  Jaimivt's  imperfect  definition, 
by  enumerating  the  various  descriptions  of  passages  coming  under  each 
head.  Later  scholiasts  have  shown,  that  every  article  in  that  enumeration 
is  sulgect  to  exceptiona }  and  the  only  test  of  distinction,  finally  adcnow* 
lodged,  is  admission  of  tiie  expert,  or  acceptance  of  approved  teachen^  who 
have  taught  their  disciplea  to  use  one  passage  as  a  prayer,  and  to  read 
another  as  a  precept  jAii^nxi's  definition,  and  his  scholiastfs  enumeration, 
serve  but  to  alleviate  "  the  task  of  picking  up  grains." 

Generally,  then,  a  matUra  is  a  prayer,  invocation,  or  declaration.  It  is 
expressed  in  the  first  person,  or  is  addressed  in  the  second.  It  declares  the 
purpose  of  a  pious  aet^  or  lauds  or  invdcea  tiie  object  It  aska  a  question 
or  returns  an  answer:  directs,  inquires,  or  deliberates ;  blesses  or  imprecates,' 
exults  or  laments,  counts  or  narrates,  &c. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  changes  mtroduced  into  a  ^yer  to  adapt 
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it  (tmUoHi  nmUtniii)  to  a  di^brait  ceremony,  from  duUt  ibr  vfaich  primarily 
it  was  intended,  or  -die  insertioii  of  an  individiial's  penbnal  and  family 
names  wiiere  tbu  is  requinte^  are  not  crandered  to  be  part  of  the 

It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  although  mantras  of  tlie  vedas  are  ordinarily 
significant,  that  the  chants  of  the  Sdmavtda  are  unmeaning.  They  consist 
of  a  few  syllables,  as  tnz  thfirdt  or  gird  gdt/irdf  repeated  again  and  agaiOi  as 
required  by  the  tone  or  riiythm.  Neverdidess*  ognificant  nuaiiras  are  like- 
iRsedttttted;  and  two  of  the  books  of  the  AfiiiA>ldls  are  allotted  to  hymns 
of  this  descriptiim.   The  hymns  con^  of  triplets  (trkh")  or  triple  stanzas. 

The  first,  or  pattern  verse  or  stanza,  is  found,  with  the  name  of  the 
appropriate  tune,  in  the  Chhandas  or  Y6ni-graiif/ia ;  and  the  two  remaining 
verses  or  stanzas,  to  complete  the  triplet,  are  turnishcd  in  the  supplementary 
hotkcaUedUttara-granfha. 

are  distinguished  under  three  ^esignatioiis.  Those  whidi  are  in 
metre  are  termed  rfe^  those  chanted  are  iSmant  and  the  rest  are  y^u^ 
sacrificial  prayers  in  prose  (for  yajush  imp'ortB  sacrifice),  Neverdides^ 
metrical  prayers  occur  in  the  Yajiin  eda,  and  prose  in  the  Sdmavtda, 

Tlie  metrical  prayers  are  recited  aloud  :  those  termed  saman  with  musical 
modulation ;  but  the  prose  inaudibly  muttered.*  ISuch,  however,  as  are 
vocatiTe,  addressed  to  a  second  person,  are  to  be  uttered  audibly,  though  in 
prose  s  for  communication  is  intended.t 

Metrical  prayer^  however,  belonging  to  the  Yegvrvida  are  inaudibly 
recited  ;  and  so  are  chants  belonging  to  tlie  same  inaudibly  chanted :  for 
prayers  take  the  character  of  the  rite  into  which  they  are  introduced ;  and 
where  the  same  rite  is  ordained  in  more  than  one  veda,  it  appertains  to  that 
with  which  it  is  most  consonant,  and  the  prayer  is  either  audibly  or  in> 
au^Hbty  chanted  accoidingly.t 

Hie  prayers  termed  ribik  and  tSmm  are  limited  by  ibe  metre,  and  the 
chant  respectively;  but  those  which  are  in  prose  are  regulated  :is  to  their 
extent  by  the  sense.  A  complete  sentence  constitutes  a  single  yajush  :  the 
sense  must  be  one,  and  would  be  deficient  were  the  phrase  divided.  Never- 
theless, the  sentence  which  constitutes  a  prayer  may  borrow  from  a  pre- 
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ceding  or  from  a  subsequent  one,  terms  wanting  to  perfect  theieopey  UflkpV 
an  intervening  one  be  incompatible  with  that  construction.* 

The  brdkmam_  of  the  t^eda  is  in  general  a  precept  i  or  it  expresses  praise; 

aieuoo*  or  aoompariion}  or  intiniiitasadeiivatiflDi 
or  nanites  a  fa<^  IV  an  oocwra^  andadunaeterialicfl^of  itistbi|fc>t 
very  generally  ccmtains  the,  pviide  <*  so  "  (iti  or  itiha) }  as  a  mmOm  vmiaSfy, 
docs  the  pronoun  of  the  Kcon^  p^non  ''the^**  eithier  ej^nnaaed  or  nndei^ 
stood  "  (thou)  art."t 

In  a  still  more  general  view  the  brditmana  is  practical,  directing  religious. 
ikmnwDoeM,  teachiB|^  tlie  purpose,  time,  and  manner  ef  pofamdng  them, 
indicatiiig  1^  pn^en  to  be  employed,  and  dncidatiTig  their  unpor^  The 
esoteric  brdhmma^  ccmpiaes  the  upaniskads,  and  is  theologicd* 

It  becomes  a  ^u^on  which  the  Mimansd  examines  at  much  length, 
whether  those  passages  of  the  vida  which  are  not  direct  precepts,  but  are 
narrative,  laudatory,  or  explanatory,  are  nevertheless  cogent  for  a  point  of 
du^.  In  this  inquiry  is  involved  the  further  question,  whether  a  conscious^ 
ness  of  the  scope  of  an  Mt  is  eneBtial.  its  e^k^  ftr  the  prodiicliqfi  of 
its  proper  consequence.  Thip^  li(m&(U&  in^intains.  tint  i)ajcntiv9  or  in^^ca^, 
tive  texts  are  proof  of  duty,  as  concunrent^in  inqport  with  a  direct  precept. 
There  subsists  a  mutual  rcljition  between  them.  One  enjoins  or  forbids  an 
act ;  the  other  supplies  an  inducement  for  doing  it  or  for  refraining  from  it : 
"Do  so,  because  such  is  tlie  fruit,"  The  imperative  sentence  is  nevertheless 
cogent  independently  of  the  affirmative  one,  and  needs  not  its  support. 
The  indieative  phrase  is  coigen^  implying  injunction  by  pronouncing  bfuncfit. 

It  virtually  prsscnbes  the  act  whicfa  it  recqmnyndifct  Inferanosyhopeini*, 
is  not  to  be  strained.  It  is  not  equally  convindng  as  actual  perception:  * 
forthcoming  injunction  or  direct  |»ecep<thas  more  fwce  thw  a  jnereinfeeqipe,. 
from  premises.  II 

A  prayer,  too,  carries  authority,  as  evidence  of  a  precept  bearing  the  like 
import  This  is  a  visible  or  temporal  purpose  of  a  prayer ;  and  it  is  a. 
received  mazun,  that  a  perceptible  puzpose  beiqg  a^signshlj^  prevfuls  bf^bjns , 
an  imperceptible,  one.  But  4>e  recital  of  a.  partioular  prayer  at »  relig^oas.. 
rite,  lalher  than  a  narrative  text  of  like  import,  is  for  a  yiritual  endii  W|ce 
there  is  no  visible  purpose  of  a  set  form  of  vncds.^ 

^  ^  
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Besides  the  evidence  of  precept  fifom  an  extant  revelation  or  recorded 
hearing  (sruti)  of  it,  another  source  of  evidence  13  founded  on  the  recol- 
lections (^smriii)  of  ancient  sages.  They  possess  authority  as  grounded  on 
the  v4t(a,  being  compofl^d  hy  holy  personages  conversant  with  its  contents. 
Ijfor  WM  it  nqteiflooas  to  comfXMe  anair  what  wm  littn  to  be  ftooAf 
&t  a  amgSiatha,  erhihUiiig  in  a  ■lodnot  fbnn  tkit  iHueh  ie  ecattertd 
^Ikirough  the  v^da,  has  it«  nie^  Noc  are  the  prayers  which  the  Mrltf  dferadtf 
unauthorized,  for  they  are  presumed  to  have  been  taken  from  passages  of 
revelation  not  now  forthcoming.  Those  recollections  have  come  down  by 
unbroken  tnKlition  to  this  day,  admitted  by  the  virtuous  of  the  three  tribes^ 
and  knoim  mider  Hie  title  of  JMonm^iiitfra^  comprising  the  institutea  of 
law,  civil  and  raligkin.  Nor  iaennrtobe  pitainiBdtHiidilMdiio^  andt 
Jksm,  been  detected.  An  express  text  of  the  as  the  MimdnstLvMin* 
tains,*  must  then  be  concluded  to  have  been  aotndfy^  aeen  bjr  the  wef  able 
author  of  a  recorded  recollection  ( smnti). 

But  if  contradiction  appear,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  an  extant  passage  of 
the  vida  is  inconsistent  with  one  of  the  mritii  it  invalidates  tiiat  presump- 
ticii^  An  actual  tex^  pceflent  to  Ibe  tense,  prevaila  bafino  ^■ffMMHwll'W^ 
.  oiie.t 

Or.  though  BO  oontraiy  passage  of  the  vStbt  be  actually  found,  yen  if 
cupidity,  or  other  exceptionable  motive  may  be  assigned,  revelation  it 
not  to  be  presuoed  ia  the  inatauoe,  the  recoUection  being  thus  iao- 

peachcd.J 

The  Sdcyas  (or  Bauddhas)  and  Jamas  (or  Arhatas)^  as  Cumarila  acknow« 
ledges,  aie  oflnridewd  to  be  CUo#givff..  Itia-not  to  be  oooduded,  he  says, 
lluttfieir  »«BoflMMWiiei»feund^  Thae- 
caa  beaoinfttence  of  a  foundation  in  mwlMAMV.  fin*  unauthentic  foooiHee'' 
tions  of  persons  who  deny  its  authenticity.  Even  when  they  do  concur 
with  it,  as  recommending  charitable  gifts  and  enjoining  veracity,  chastity, 
and  innocence,  the  books  of  the  Sdcyas  are  of  no  authority  for  the  virtues 
which  they  inculcate.  Duties  are  not  taken  from  them :  the  association 
would  suggest  a  surmise  of  vice,$  tainting  what  elae  is  virtuont.  Hie 
entire  vMo^  which  it  directed*  to- be  atudBed^  ia  the  finndatioii  of  dut^l 
and  thoae  only,  who  are  convMant^wilh  it^  are  capable  of  competent  mot 
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Usage  generally  prevalent  among  good  men,  and  by  them  practised  as 
understaudiug  it  to  be  eDjoiued  and  therefore  incumbent  on  them,  is  me> 
diatdjr,  but  not  directly,  evidence  of  duty:  bat  it  b  not  vdid  if  it  be  eon- 
traiy  to  an  erpnm  text.  Erom  the  modern  pfevalence  of  any  usage,  tiiere 
ariiee  a  presiunption  of  a  correspondent  iiQuoction  by  »  holy  penonaga^ 
Irfao  remembered  a  revelation  to  die  lame  efkct.  TIuis  usage  presumes 
a  recollection,  wliich  again  presupposes  revelation.  Authors,  however,  have 
omitted  particulars,  sanctioning  good  customs  in  general  terms  :  but  any 
usage  which  is  inconsistent  witli  a  recorded  recollection  is  not  to  be  prac- 
tiiedt  90  loqg  as  no  express  text  of  scripture  is  found  to  support  it. 

In  like  nnuuier,  rituals  wbicii  teach  tlie  pvcpw  mode  of  cdebnatiiig  rdi^ 
gious  rites,  and  are  entitled  CalpasiUra  or  OrVigfthgranfha^  derive  their 
authority,  like  the  Dfuirma-idstra,  from  a  presumption  that  their  authors, 
being  persons  conversant  with  the  x^eda,  collrcted  and  abridged  rules  which 
they  tliere  found.  The  Calpasutras  neither  are  a  part  of  the  vedot  nor 
possess  equal  nor  independent  authority.  It  would  be  a  laboriooa  enter* 
piiae  to  pnuve  a  supetlinman  origin  of  them ;  nor'  can  it  be  aooompliehed, 
since  contemporaries  were  aware  of  the  authors  being  occopied  with  the 
oompoeitiott  of  them.*  Whenever  a  sUira  (whether  of  the  eal^  or  grthya) 
is  opposed  to  an  extant  passage  of  the  vida,  or  is  inconsistent  with  \  alid 
reason,  it  is  not  to  be  followed :  nor  is  an  alternative  admissible  in  regard 
to  its  observance  in  such  case,  unless  a  corroborative  text  of  the  veda  can  be 
8hoiwn.t 

Neither  are  usagee  restricted  to  particular  provinoei,  tihon|^  oertaitt 

customs  are  more  generally  prevalent  in  some  places  than  in  others :  as  the 

HSldcd  (vulg.  HiUi)  or  festival  of  spring,  in  the  east ;  the  worship  of  local 
tutelary  deities  hereditarily,  by  families,  in  the  south  ;  the  racing  of  oxen 
on  the  full  moon  of  Jyeshfha^  in  the  north ;  and  the  adoration  of  tribes  of 
deities  (indtri-gan'a)^  in  the  west.  Nor  are  rituals  and  law  institutes  confined 
toiMurticulardaaBee:  though  some  are  foOcwed  by  certain  persons  preftri^ 
Uy  to  others;  aa  VAsnBi^a,  by  the  BakpM  Sd^kd  of  the  SIgiMtts 
Gautama,  by  the  Gobhi^fU  of  die  Sdmavida  ;  San  c'ha  and  Lic'hita,  by 
the  V^asaneyt ;  and  Apastamba  and  BaudhAtana,  by  the  Taittiriya  of  the 
Yajitrv^da.  There  is  no  presumption  of  a  restrictive  revelation,  but  of  one 
of  general  import.    The  institutes  of  law,  and  rituals  of  ceremonies,  were 
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composed  by  authors  appertaining  to  particular  sd(fhds,  and  by  them  taught 
to  their  fellows  belonging  to  the  same,  and  have  continued  curreat  among 
the  descendants  ot  those  to  whom  they  were  so  taught. 

A  very  curious  disquisition  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  Mimdotsdy*  on  the 
aooepfatioii  of  wocds  in  ooivect  language  and  bulMric  dialectBi  md  on  tiie 
UN  of  terms  takra  fiom  etdier. .  Inatanoes  alleged  are  j^oa,  ligmfyuig  in 
Sanscrit,  barley,  but  in  llie  barbaric  toqgu^  the  plant  named  prh/emgu; 
var&ha,  in  the  one  a  hog»  and  in  the  other  a  cow,  piht,  a  certain  tree.t  but 
among  barbarians  an  elephant ;  vttasa,  a  rattan  cane  and  a  citron.  The 
Mtmdnsd  concludes,  tliat  in  such  instances  of  words  having  two  acceptations, 
lliat  in  wMch  it  is  received  hy  the  dviliied  (dtyas)^  or,  whidi  ii  ooiuite> 
nanced  by  nae  in  sacred  books*  is  to  be  preferred  to  tiie  practice  of  baiba*' 
rians  (^MUch'ha),  who  are  apt  to  confound  words  or  their  meanings. 

€k>nceming  these  instances,  Cumarila  remarks  that  the  words  have  no 
such  acceptation,  in  any  country,  as  is  by  the  scholiast  alleged.  He  is 
wrong  in  regard  to  one,  at  least,  for  pUu  is  evidently  the  Persian  J'U  or  pil. 
Modem  vocabularies^  exhibit  the  word  as  a  Sanscrit  one  in  the  same  sense } 
cfnmeously,  as  appears  firom  this  disquisition. 

Then  tdOoma,  in  CuMiBOta's  Vdrtka,  much  upon  the  sulgect  of  provin- 
cial and  barbaric  dialects;  which,  adverting  to  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  is  interesting,  and  merits  the  attention  of  philologists.  He 
brings  examples  from  the  Andlira  and  Dravida  dialects  and  specifies  as' 
barbaric  tongues  the  Pdrasica,  Yavana,  Raumacat  and  Barbara,  but  con* 
i'esses  Ids  imperfect  acquaintance  with  these. 

jAmnn  gives  an  instance  of  a  barbaric  term  used  in  the  vida,  viz.,  pka^ 
a Uadc  cudcow  (cuculus indicus);  to  ^ridcfa  bis  adwliasts  add  n^ma^  half, 
tAnarasa,  a  Iotas»  and  sata  a  wooden  colander;  but  without  adducing 
examples  of  the  actual  use  of  them  in  any  of  the  vtdas.  Such  terms  must 
be  taken  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  though  barbarous  ;  and  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  veda  where  tlie  word  pea  occurs,  must  be  interpreted 
"  sacrifice  a  black  cuckow  at  night"  It  will  here  be  remarked,  that  fka 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  j»aM^  and  tiwt  nAM  answer*  to  the  Persic  nSm. 

On  the  otiier  ban^  a  barbaric  wor^  or  a  pRn^ndal  cafniption»  is  not  to 
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be  employed  instead  of  the  proper  Sanscrit  tenn.  Thus  go  (gauh),  and  not 
gam,  is  the  right  term  for  a  cow.*  Orthography,  likewise,  is  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to ;  elae  by  writing  or  reading  ama  for  aswa  in  the  directions 
forllienerifieeofalion^  dieii^imctun  wwddieanlo  baftrtfieawiifioe 
of  a  pauper  (m-tma,.  deidtiita  of  pfopert^). 

QmeuHy,  words  are  to  be  applied  in  atrict  oonfiinnity  wilh  coneok 
grammar.  The  SUkyas,  and  other  heretics,  as  CumArila  in  this  plice 
remarks,+  do  not  use  Sanscrit  (they  emjiloy  Prdcrlt).  But  Brdhmanas 
should  not  speak  as  barbarians.  Grammar,  which  is  primeval,  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Language  is  the  same  in  the  vidas  and  in 
evdinaiy  diiooiirfl^  notwithstandiiig  a  ftfw  deviationa :  tike  inq[HMt  dft'^Mtii 
is  generic,  though  iJie  ^i^ication  of  them  is  specific. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  vSda  are  not  to  be  taken  for  inac- 
curacies. Hius,  tnum  stands  for  dtman,  self  or  soul;  and  Brahmttnasdh 
for  Brdhmanah,  priests  ;  with  many  other  anomalies  of  the  sacred  dialect.t 

When  the  ordinan-  acceptation  of  a  tenn  is  tlifferent  from  that  which  it 
bears  in  an  explanatory  passage,  tliis  latter  import  prevails  in  the  text  like- 
wise,  else  the  precept  and  its  supplement  wmdd  disagree.  Thus  tiwrUt 
tripletr  ia  ipedally  applied  to  a  hymn  conqiMdshig  three  iripki*  or  nine 
stanzas,  which  is  tl)e  peculiar  sense  it  bears  in  the  vidas. 

Again,  ckearu,  which,  in  ordinary  discourse  signifies  boiler  or  cauldron, 
is  in  the  vSdas  an  oblation  of  boiled  food,  as  rice,  &c.  So  aswabala,  which 
literally  means  horse-hair,  is  a  designation  of  a  species  of  grass  (sacckarum 
spontanetan)  into  which  it  is  said  the  tail  of  a  consecrated  horse  was  once 
tnnafonned;  and  of  that  grass  a  cushion  ia  made  for  certain  reBi^ons  niei. 

Itwillbeobaerved,  aa  baa  been  intimated  in  qpealdng  of  the  aemben  of 
an  adfucaroAa  in  tiie  Mmdnsd,  that  a  case  is  proposed,  cither  apedlied  in 
Jatmini's  text  or  supplied  by  his  scholiasts.  Upon  this  a  doubt  or  question 
is  raised,  and  a  solution  of  it  is  suggested,  which  is  refuted,  and  a  right 
conclusion  established  in  its  stead.  The  disquisitions  of  the  Alimdnsd  bear, 
therefore,  a  certain  resemblance  to  juridical  questions ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
Hindu  kw  being  blended  with  the  religion  of  the  people^  the  same  modes 
of  reasoning  are  applicable  and  are  applied  to  the  one  as  to  the  oAor. 
The  logic  of  the  MMnd  is  the  logic  of  the  law  \  the  rule  inteipreta- 
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tion  of  cml  and  religious  ccdiiiiuices.  Each  case  is  examined  and  deter* 
mined  upon  general  principles  ;  and  from  the  cases  decided  the  principles 
may  be  collected.  A  well-ordered  arrangement  of  them  would  constitute 
the  philosophy  of  the  law  :  and  this  is,  iu  truth,  what  has  been  attempted  in 
the  MhndML  jAmafM.maBgBmml,^  hawvnt,  it  not  philosophical  i  and  I 
am  not  acqmintwi  wiA  anj  dementaiy  wodc  of  thit  adiool  in  triiidi  a 
better  diitnlnitiaB  lua  been  adueved.  I  duiU  not  h«*  attenpt  to  nipply 
die  defect,  but  confine  the  sequd  of  thia  eany  tp  a  ftw  qpeeimena  fioni 
divers  chapters  of  Jaimtni,  after  aoaae  mofe  feniariEa  on  tiie  genenl  aoope 
and  manner  of  the  work. 

Instances  ol  the  application  of  reasoning,  as  taught  in  the  Mwidnsdt  to 
tiie  diacuBaion  and  detennination  of  juridical  queatious,  may  be  aeen  in  taro 
tieatiaea  on  the  Lswof  Inhoitance,  trandated  by  myad^  and  aa  many  on 
Adoption,  by  a  member  of  thia  Soddty,  Mr.  J.  CCL  Sutheiland  (Seellifldb- 
shard  on  Inheritance,  1.  1.  10,  and  1.  9.  11,  and  2.  1.  34;  Jimdta  V&hana, 
11.  5.  16— ig.  Datt.  Minu  o^  Adoption,  1.1.  35^1,  and  4k  4.  65—66 
and  0.  6.  27—31.  Datt.  Oumd,  1;  1.  24  and  2.  2.  4). 

The  subject  which  most  engages  attention  throughout  the  Mwidnsd, 
cecuiring  at  eveiy  tuni«  ia  the  inviaible  or  apiritnal  opeiatlon  of  an  act  of 
merit.  The  action  oeaaea»  yet  the  cooaeqneneedoea  not  inmiediately  enaue^ 
A  mine  meantime  subsistfl^  unaeen,  but  eflScacious  to  connect  the  conse- 
quence with  its  past'and  remote  cause,  and  to  bring  about  at  a  diatant  period, 
or  in  another  world,  the  relative  eftect. 

That  unseen  virtue  is  tenued  ^qnhva,  being  a  relation  superinduced,  not 
b^re  possessed. 

Sacrifice  (j/dga),  which,  among  meritorioua  irarki^  ia  die  act  of  idfgion- 
moat  inculcated  by  the  vddat,  and  conaequentty  moat  diaciuaed  in  the  prior 

Mimdnsd,  consists  in  parting  with  a  thing  that  it  may  belong  to  a  deity* 
whom  it  is  intended  to  propitiate.*  Being  cast  into  the  fire  ibr  that  purpoae, 
it  is  a  burnt  ofleriug  (Jumui).  Four  sorts  are  distinguished  :  a  simple  obla- 
tion {Uhti)t  the  immolation  of  a  victim  (jkisu),  the  presenting  of  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  sima  plant  (asdepiaa  adda),  and  the  bumt^oflfering  above- 
mentioned.t  The  object  of  certaui  ritea  ia  aope  deioite  teoponl  advan- 
tege ;  of  othera,  benefit  in  another  wodd.  Three  ceremoniea,  in  particnhv. 
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are  types  of  all  the  rest :  tlie  consecration  of  a  sacriiicial  fire,  the  presenting 
of  an  oblation,  and  the  preparation  of  the  sdma.  The  oblation  which  serves  as 
a  model  for  the  rest,  is  that  which  is  offisred  twice  Id  each  month,  viz.  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon.  It  is  accompmied,  moce  especially  at  the 
neir  moco,  irith  an  dbhtioii  of  iriiejr  itrnt  ntm  aSBu  .  Acoocdingly,  iht 
Yqfunddahoffmwilh^iitm.  It  oampMkaada  tto  aMdiagof  Mitctod 
e&m  to  pasture  after  separating  their  calve%  toudu^g -tlitm  with  a  leafy 
bench  of  paldsa  (butea  frondosa)  cut  for  the  purpose,  and  subsequendjr 
stuck  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  apartment  containin*^  the  sacrificial  fire^ 
for  a  protection  of  tlie  herd  from  robbers  and  beasts  of  pcey :  the  cows  are 
quDwd  m  Jkb  eviening  and  again  ia  the  raoining  j  and,  from  th«  new  nflk* 

vliqriiltafnpHeAte.MoUalkab  .   

Cmttnmg. lMa,etnmag^»;tkh-tttt lit mumimu.tfa»tAom  i^ati^ 
vMiiJMl^AiiwM ifctiie  AfMMd;  fbv  joilaiee,  the  iniUdng  of  HtLwamk 
is  |Hrdn<)unCed  to  be  not  a  priniary  or  main  act,  but  a  subordinate  one;  and 
the  partin(g  d€ the  calves  from  their  dams  is  subsidiary  to  tliat  subordinate 
act*  The  whey,  which  in  fiict  is  milk  modified,  is  the  main  object  of  tba. 
^lMlA.piipantiati.i  hot  tte  coid^  which  is  hot  amdantallur  piqi—ci^  not 
heing^isoiiglil  nnr-tailedkt . 

AitBodify  tint  ]»eoq>t  firom  such  as  are  specific  AmaamtiSmub.  Several 
of  llftfttlittdeB  ate  not  a  Kttle  curious.   Thus  it  is  a  ifnestioB,  whether  the 

hawk-sacrifice  (syhm-ydga),  which  ia  attended  with  imprecations  on  a  hated' 
foe,  be  perfmmed  by  the  actual  immolation  of  a  bird  of  that  kind.  The 
case  is  determined  by  a  maxim,  that  "  a  term  mtimating  resemblance  is  d&- 
«  iunilttf$v«.9r  Bbml^  tbea»  iSr  naMe  «f  ihait  iiieMrini(iBn,»  '*«  k  pounces 
<«lMititefbeil»»illlMB  t»  U»  pMgr.'*)  8»Mfv»  i»  iiiine  Ibr  ■  aindlar 
induiilRtiofi,  «<wikie6  deues  th^  oaeiny  from  afar  tf»  iMlb  a  pair  ef  ton^itf 
and       fait  k  vadt^&fic  to  avert  such  imprecations. 

tt  is  fit  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  incantations  for  destniction  of  hated 
foes,  though  frequent  in  the  v4das  (and  modes  of  perlbrming  them,  with 
greater  or  less  solemnity,  are  there  tai^ht),  cannot  be  deemed  laudable  acts 
oTiftHgion  }  mitlle*Mtitaa»y»  thi^  are  pironaiiHttMl»(%ft  aft  least  mediaMly> 
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«riiiitol);  iad  {Mills  in  lMffl»  «:ftr  hotoldd^  mit  tlie  mdefoMt  inaniHio 

tiius  practises  agaitMt  tN      of  his  enemy. 

Another  instance,  discussed  in  the  same  chapter,  is  chiird,  applied  to  a 
sacrifice  performed  for  acquisition  of  cattle.  It  is  questioned  whether  the 
feminine  termination,  joined  to  tiie  ordinary  significatioit  of  the  word, 
indicates  a  female  victim  q£  a  varied  colour.  It  intends,  however,  an 
offering  tenned  wlwB^  ascoadMiagof  note  tiiuiBizdlAniittftidM: 
haaeft  nfflE,  oaid«»  Mkd  butter,  itoe  in  tfie  hudc  w  ivcO  ^M  deMi,  and 
Water^  * 

In  Hke  manner,  udbhid  is  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  directed  to  he  per- 
formed for  the  like  purpose :  that  is,  by  a  person  desirous  of  possessing 
cattle.  The  sense  approaches  to  the  etymology  of  the  term :  it  is  a  cere- 
mony *'by  which  possession  of  cattle  is,  as  it  Were,  dug  up*"  It  dqes  not 
imply  that  Bometool  ibr  ddving,M  ft  qmde  or  hoe  for  digging  up  the  eaithi 
istobe  a<N«afly«Mployed1nil»(c<rftniOPy. 

-  A  questian  «f  considerable  interest,  as  involving  the  l[l[q>ortaot  one  con* 
ocraing  property  in  the  soil  in  India,  is  discussed  in  the  sixth  lectumt  At 
certain  sacrifices,  such  as  that  which  is  called  viswqfii,  the  votan»^  for  whose 
benefit  the  ceremony  is  performed,  is  enjoined  to  bestow  all  his  property  on 
the  othciating  priests.  It  is  asked  Whether  a  paramount  sovereign  sh^  give 
all  Hm  land,  induding  pasture-ground,  highways,  iad  the  lite  nf  lafait  hnd 
poods;  an  unheisal monarch,  the  whde  earth;  and  a  suboirdinate-^nce,  ^ 
die  entire  province  over  wldeh  he  rules?  To  that  question  the  answer  is  : 
the  monardi  has  not  property  in  tiie  earth,  nor  the  subordinate  prince  in  the 
land.  By  conquest  kingly  power  is  obtained,  and  property  in  house  and 
field  which  belonged  to  tlie  enemy.  Tlie  maxim  of  the  law,  that  "  the  king 
*•  is  lord  of  all  excepting  sacerdotal  wealth,"  concerns  his  authority  for  cor- 
rection of  the  iricked  and  ptotectimi  of  tiw  good.  -Ifis  kingly  power  u  fiv 
govenunent  of  the  realm  and  extirpation  of  wroi^  $  and  Ibr  ^atpmposebe 
receives  taxes  from  huAandmen,  and  levies  fines  from  ofFenden.  But  i^ht 
of  property  is  not  therdiy  vested  in  him ;  else  he  would  have  property 
in  house  and  land  appertaining  to  the  subjects  abiding  in  his  dominionB. 
The  earth  is  not  the  king's,  but  is  common  to  all  beings  enjoying  tiie  fruit 
of  their  own  labour.    It.  belongs,  says  Jaimini,  to  all  alike :  therefore, 
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although  a  gift  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  aa  individinl  does  take  place,  tlw 
whole  land  cannot  be  given  by  a  monarch,  nor  a  pro\'ince  by  a  subordinate 
prince ;  but  house  and  field,  acquired  by  purchase  and  aunilar  meana,  are 
liable  to  gift.* 

The  case  which  will  be  here  next  cited,  will  biiog  to  recollection  the 
inttanoe  of  the  Indiaii  CbfimM^t  wlio  ancompmiftd  Alezaador'a  aimy,  aad 
./borat  himidf  at  Bsdijloii  after  the  nuumer  of  hia  cmmtiy* 

This  particular  mode  of  nligioiiB  suicide  by  crenuitioii  b  now  obsolete ; 
as  that  of  widows  is  in  some  provinces  of  India,  and  it  may  be  hoped  will 
become  so  in  tlie  rest,  if  no  injudicious  interference  by  direct  prohibition 
arouse  opposition  and  prevent  the  growing  disuse.  Other  nioiles  of  reh- 
gioua  suicide  not  unfirequently  occur}  such  as  drowning,  buying  alive, 
ftlliog  ftom  a  precipice  or  under  the  whedt  of  an  idol's  car,  &c.  Bat  tliqr 
are  not  founded  on  the  wdas,  as  that  by  burning  is. 

Self^nunolation,  in  that  ancient  form  of  it,  is  a  solemn  sacriiice,  per* 
formed  according  to  rites  which  the  vtdas  direct,  by  a  man  desirous  of  pass- 
ing immediately  to  heaven  without  enduring  disease.  He  engages  priests, 
as  at  other  sacrifices,  for  the  various  functions  requisite  to  the  performance 
of  the  rites,  being  himself  the  votary  for  whose  benefit  the  ceremony  is 
undertaken.  At  a  certain  stage  of  it,  after  wrapping  a  doth  round  a  branch 
of  udumbara  (JSau  giomeratd),  which  represents  a  sacriiicial  stake,  and 
having  unpointed  the  priests  to  complete  tlie  ceremony,  he  chants  a  wdenm 
hymn,  and  casts  himself  on  a  burning  pile  whrroin  his  body  is  consumed. 
Afterwards,  whatever  concerns  the  rite  as  a  sacriticial  ceremony,  is  to  be 
completed  by  Uic  attendant  priests :  omitting,  however,  those  matters  which 
specially  appertain  to  Ae  votary,  and  iri^d^  aflor  bis  death,  there  is  no  one 
conqpeleiit  to  peifainU 

In  like  niannv,  if  the  principal  die  by  a  natural  death,  after  engaging 
Brdhmam-s  to  coK>perate  with  him  in  the  celebration  of  certain  rites  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  several  priests,  his  body  is  to  be  burnt,  and  liis  ashes  kept 
to  represent  him  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  completed  for  his  benefit,  according 
to  one  opinion,  but  for  theirs  according  to  another.  The  ashes,  it  is 
ai^gued,  do  not  pafecm  iJie  oeramaqy,  but  tbe  ptiesls  do»  Bdqg  inanimate 
the  bones  caimot  fiilfil  the  prescribed  duties  peculiar  to  the  principal : 
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'm  utterance  of  certain  prayers,  shaving  of  hair  and  beard,  measure  of  his 
atatme  with  a  branch  of  udumbara,  &c.  Tliese  and  similar  functions  are 
not  practicable  by  aa  iBanim«l«  skeleton,  and  therefore  are  unavoidably 

The  full  complement  of  persons  officiating  at  a  great  solemnify  is  seven- 
laeok  This  munher,  as  is  dMnm*  indudes  the  votary  or  prindpal*  iriio  is 
assisted  by  sizteenpriestoei^flged'fay  him  ftr  diflfarant  oflloes^  iriudih^ 
need  not  personally  dischaige.  fiBs  essential  function  is  the  payment  of 

their  hire  or  sacrificial  feet 

They  rank  in  different  gradations,  and  are  remunerated  proportionably. 
Four,  whose  duties  are  most  important,  receive  the  i\ill  perquisite }  four 
others  are  recompensed  with  a  half;  the  four  next  wSk  a  tiiird ;  and  die 
four  last  vidi  ft  quarter. 

On  occasions  of  less  eolenmity  four  priests  only  are  engaged*  making 
with  the  principal  five  officiating  persons.  A  question  is  raised,  whether 
the  immolator  of  a  victim  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  (usually  a  goat) 
be  a  distinct  officiating  person  :  the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  No  one 
is  specially  engaged  for  immolator  independently  of  other  functions  ^ 
but  some  <»»  of  the  party,  who  has  otfier  duties  to  dischaige  slays 
die  victim  in  the  firesciihed  msanera  and  is  according  termed  immok 
lator.t 

The  victims  at  some  sacrifices  are  numerous :  as  many  as  seventeen  at 

the  vdjapeyOy  made  fast  to  the  same  number  of  stakes ;  and  at  an  aswa- 
med'ha  not  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  nine  of  all  descriptions,  tame  and 
wild,  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  walking,  flying,  swimming,  and  creeping  things, 
distributed  among  twenty-one  stakes  and  in  the  intervals  between  tliem  -y  the 
tame  made  fiut  to  the  stakes^  and  the  wild  secured  in  cages,  nets,  baaketi^ 
jan^  and  hollow  canesb  and  by  various  odier  devices.  The  wild  are  not  to 
be  slain,  but  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  ceremony  let  \oosit.  The  tame  ones, 
or  most  of  them  (chiefly  goats),  are  to  be  actually  immolated. 

The  various  rites  are  successively  pertbrmed  for  each  victim;  not  com- 
pleted for  one  before  they  are  commenced  for  another.  But  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  sacrificial  stakes  is  perfected  for  each  in  succession,  because  the 
vtyttiyiif  leqmied  toietab  hold  of  the  stske  until  the  consecratum  of  it  is 
dane.S 
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The  foregoing  instances  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  tlie  Mhtdnsd,  and  of  the  way  in  which  tliey  are 
handled.  Tiiey  have  been  selected  as  in  themselves  curioos,  rather  than 
M  instnicttve  tpedmeta  of  ^  maimer  in  uriiidi  voy  mmeroui  nd  vniBd 
CMM  aremaminiHl.aBd  quCTlioM.  Boaawamg -ihem  iwidiwd.  19m  aigii- 
ments  would  be  tedious,  and  the  reasons  of  the  solution  woidd  Mod  modi 
elucidation,  and  after  all  would,  in  general,  be  uninterestiiig. 

A  few  examples  of  the  topics  investigated,  and  still  fewer  of  the  rea- 
soning applied  to  them,  have  tlierefore  been  considered  as  better  conveying 
in  a  small  compass  a  notion  of  the  multifarious  subjects  of  the  Minumsd, 


NOTES 

TO  THE  VDBEGOINO  AND  80UB  PRECSDINO  ESSAYS. 

A.  (Fage  Ml.) 

Sababa  swiiff  AcHiETA  IB  cKpoa^  named  by  iSamcaba  in  Ids  cammen- 
taiy  on  tihe  latter  Mimd$ud;  (see  BnAmaSiStra,  S,  3. 68$)  and  there  are 
allanons  to  CumAbila  bhatta,  if  no  direct  mention  of  him. 

B.  (Page  449.) 

Instances  of  tlie  same  prayer  recurring  either  word  for  word,  or  with  very 
slight  variation,  in  more  than  one  trda,  are  innumerable.  An  eminent 
example  is  that  of  the  oddbrated  gayatH,  c£  whidi  the  proper  place  is  in 
the  Efg'Vida  (S.  4  10)»  among  hymns  of  ViswiiaTBA.  It  ia,  howeyec, 
repeated  in  all  the  titUut  and  particularly  in  the  Sd,  flSd  and  96th  chapters 
of  the  white  Y<^ush,   (3,  §  35}  23,  S  9}  and86k  %  S.) 

Anotiier  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  Puriisha-sucta^  of  which  a  versiim 
ms  p:iven,  from  a  ritual  in  which  it  was  found  cited  (As.  Res.  vol.  vii, 
p.  Qol),  It  has  a  place  in  the  lUg-veda  (8.  7.)  among  miscellaneous 
hymns ;  and  is  inserted,  with  some  little  variation,  among  prayers  employed 
at  the  puruAa4iiedha,  in  the  81st  chapter  of  the  irfdte  Y^umMo, 
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Ob  collation  of  tlioM  tir»  «Ml»  and  their  scholia,  I  find  occasion  to 
amend  ona  cr  two  passages  in  the  venion  of  it  ^Kmerljr  givea :  but  ftr  this 
I  shall  take  another  opportunity. 

That  remarkable  hymn  is  in  language,  metre,  tuid  style,  very  diife- 
vMit  fiMn  <mI  of  tiw  prayors  witli  l»fckli  H  ia  anodatad.  It  has  a 
dtflUftdly  flMWtt  mddeni  taiM$  ond  nmifc  bMo  bo«n  oonpoied  aOcr  the 
SuMciVt  la^uage  kad  been  refined,  and  iti  gmomr  and  d^rthm  perfected. 
The  internal  evidence  which  it  furnishes,  serves  to  demonstrate  the  ianpor* 
tant  fact,  that  the  compilation  of  the  v^das,  in  their  present  arrangement, 
took  place  after  the  Sanscrit  tongue  had  advanced,  from  the  rustic  and 
irregular  dialect  in  which  the  multitude  of  hymns  and  prayers  of  the 
waa  composed,  ta  the  poliohed  and  iwncaauB  kaguage  in  vfaidi  the 
oqrdiolagjbdpMaM^oaeMdaBdpiaphBae  (iNanAiaf  and  oi%0»X  have  been 

The  inscription  at  Hdnsi,  of  which  a  copy,  taken  at  Lieut.  Col.  Tod*8 
instance  by  a  learned  native,  was  presented  by  him,  with  a  translation  made 
tluough  the  medium  of  the  same  person's  interpretation,  has,  as  it  appears, 
beoM  IflMsa  ftanilirtiod  by  Capt  S.M»  and  ii  ffliblidied,  irith  ether 
tnauhrtioia  of  iatcciptioas  (Jbf  Hm  mm»  dMjnguidMd  fltuMoIlf  odielar)^  in 
the  fifteendi  volume  cf  Asittde  Re8earcbe%'fik-448k 

Feeling  great  distrust  of  the  diligence  and  accuracy  of  natives  in 
decyphering  and  interpreting  ancient  inscriptions,  I  recommended  to  Col. 
Tod  to  abridge  his  translation,  which  rested  on  a  native's  interpretation, 
redndog  H,  ae  was  aeeerdingly  done,  to  a  mere  summary.  Nevertheless  a 
vorymaleiial  dlKrepsncy  appears  in  iAe  ▼errions:  on»  stating  the  fiirt  of 
An  to  have  been  bestowed  on  HawirfBa  }  the  other  affirming  it  to  have 
been  Resented  bjMTHivi  RijA  to  ClaiMA  in  conseqpieiiee  of  his  (whether 
the  king  or  his  uncle  is  not  dear)  having  shun  HammIra  :  the  term 
which  Col.  Tod's  interpreter  took  to  signify  **  considering,"  being  by 
Capt  Fell  translated  "  having  slain."  The  difierence,  if  I  mistake  not, 
turns  on  the  reading  of  a  single  letter :  one  has  read  matwd,  where 

.  the  other  finds  \  hatwd.  As  no  fac-simile  has  been  exhibited,  it  is  not 
at  present  practicable  to  determine  which  of  tiie  two  is  correct  The  pre- 
smaptaon  is  no  doubt  in  favour  of  tiieaoeuracy  of  Capt  Fell,  who  was  sn 
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able  and  experienced  scholar.   But  an  exact  copy  of  the  inscription  woidd 
be  an  acceptable  communication  ;  and  the  object  may  b6  raooamoidied  U>. 
the  attention  of  any  intelligent  traveller  visiting  Hdnsi. 

Mr.  Wilson  surmises  Hommbra  to  be  a  corruption  of  Mir  or  Amir.  (As. 
£eSiZV,p.4660  TheconjectozeisprolMble.  Yet  UmmAm  has  nnqueatioiu. 
•bfybeenannneofHiiidadiialbiittL  Tlie  Mveidgn  «f  iSUMRMort 
U«rX  whQ  lMiratihitiiMne(A&B«i.TOLix,]irl98»«i>iiroLx*pp^4l6«tid 
418)  WHb  M  it  would  i9pMr»  a  Hindii. 

D.  {Page  205.) 

It  appears  from  an  inscription  (a  grant  on  plates  of  copper)  published, 
with  a  tnuulation  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Aoatk  Researches  (p.  447), 
Aat  JiTA-cBAHDBA  wss  mh  of  VvatapCBAmdbaj  and  that  ttera  hta 
been  a  mistalDB  in  conndering  yijATA<cHaMDBA  and  jATiFOuan  to  be 
eqiinvalent  Sanscrit  and  Hindi  appellations  of  the  same  individnal.  The 
error  originated  with  the  Pandit  Serv6ru  Taivini,  who  communicated  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  noticed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Asiatic  Researches 
(pp.  400  and  441)  as  relative  to  Jaya<chani>»  whom  he  identihed  (erroneously* 
as  now  appears)  wHii  VxrAYA-CHawMkA. 

The  aeriea  of  pcinoes  who  feigned  at  QMfima  or  GnygMyar,  aMeeaton' 
of  JatapChandra,  is  now  completely  and aoenrately  determined;  andtlie 
lecoveiy  of  the  inscription  in  qncetion  (p.  905  of  this  vohune)  ceMCS  to  be 
a  matter  of  an  j  intexest. 

TL  S85.) 

By  some  orersight  the  date  of  tiM  monlli  haa  been  given  wnong:  hmS 
instead  of  M;  the  increaieinrtiad  of  tbfl  wane  of  tiiemooiu  Itihouldbc^ 

ddi«H6(daxichalf). 

On  a  reperusal  of  the  Grant  No.  1.  (p.  232),  it  appears  probable  that  the 

grantee's  name  wa.s  Dhanapala  instead  of  Vanapala.  Throughout  the 
inscription  the  letter  ^  lias  for  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  the 
detached  stroke  ^  being  eflaced :  and  Duamapai.a  is  doubtless  the  more 
ordinary  name. 

The  tenonr  of  the  liiree  insci^ptionib  as  nad  and  tnndated,  is  sutgoined 
in  printed  characten.  TUs  should  have  aocompanied  die  fiw^aimife  and 
Eqg^sk  vcnion  of  dieni. 
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No.  1.— P.  232. 

gfhffir^wXH^  ]^  >fm  3r«f  f%vR  ^^^T  f^:  c^i^fofr 
^^f^^  H<i\^iu^\i\  >n:|T5T  3nf§^  ^i^^m^-m  fw^rnr 

^TF^cWWnf^  ^iftpiRTrT  ^Jife  3^  5ft 
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No.  233, 
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'^^FTO  OTfl:  ftri^  ^  ^tf^l^M^■^|l^i^^il  WfifX^hwwrfj} 

^lMRcf»<:   WKT^m^g    *^lril(^^1<k^H^  gr^mft^tl^ 

fjRMTR^iM wi^^ui Rift^  iT^rnMrt  'brHwu  ?rT 
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XXV.  Emmieradm  tf  ike  various  Oastes     Popufii/Aw*  ond  <f  jyades 

and  Handicrafts,  in  the  town  of  BareiUij  in  Rohilkhand,  formerly  Oie 
capital  of  the  Mohilla  Gooermuent,  Bjf  Rork&t  Tmom4»  Josx  GLrx,  Etq^ 

Read  March  18, 1896L 

Tub  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  a  oatiMi  mi^,  in  a  great  measur^. 
be  catimated  by  the  pcogresa  wbich  it  has  made  in  thoae  mefid  art>,  trades* 
and  eniploynieiita»  by  meana  ti  ivblch  the  necessaries,  c<mveniencies,  and 
luxuries  of  life  are  formedi  collected,  and  distributed.  In  order  to  judge  of 

the  degree  of  this  advancement,  perhaps  no  better  criterion  need  be  sought 
than  observing  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  found  to  exist  in  its  trades, 
manuikctures,  and  otlicr  callings.  By  comparing  these  mtli  the  state  of 
.  mannfectBtie^  trade,'  and  conuneroe  dPodier  nationi,  a  tolerably  conect 
notion  may  be  Ibnned  of  the  point  whidi  such  people  has  actually  attained 
in  tile  scale  of  social  refinement  Under  this  impression,  I  have  oomridered 
that  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  receive  a 
statement  of  the  various  trades,  manufactures,  and  other  occupations  existing 
in  a  principal  town  of  Hindustan,  and  of  the  designations  and  estimated 
numbers  of  the  castes  and  tribes,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  residing  therein. 
Sudi  statement  appears  raloilated,  not  only  to  ocinvcy  a  notion  of  the  d^ee 
of  advancement  in  the  nsdul  arts  as  i^padB  tiie  urban  inhabitants  of  tiie 
upper  provinoes  of  Hindustan,  but  also  to  illustiate  thdr  wants,  habitai,  and 
peculiar  usages,  in  relation  to  food,  dress,  amusements,  and  habitations. 

A  residence  of  some  years  in  an  official  capacity  at  the  to\vn  of  Bareilly, 
has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  procuring  the  statement  now  submitted. 
It  was  framed  with  a  view  to  a  more  equal  assessment  of  a  tax  ur  rute  lor 
tiie  suj^brt  of  watchmen.  Ckmaderable  em  and  diligence  mis  employed  in 
its  fonnati<m ;  and,  '  to  tiie  best  4^ my  information  and  judgment^  itis  as  ao- 
corate  as  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  want  of  skill  and  practice 
of  the  native  officers  in  collecting  and  arranging  statistical  information,  ad- 
mits of.  The  errors  and  deficiencies  in  the  due  classification  of  castes, 
trades  and  professions,  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement,  must 
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be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.   The  incidental  remarks  adjoined  to  the 

statement  are  my  own. 

Siatemenl  of  the  jiumltcr  qf  Houses  and  Shops  in  the  Toxvn  qf  Bareilh/  in 
Rohilkhand  ;  xviih  a  sjpecificaiion  qf  the  principal  Mahomedan  and  Hindu 
Thibet  and  CMie$,mid  a  defyMEmmmadonqf  the  vmkm  IVoAtMif  Av- 
fiuUmiherdn  exiting.  TtesuntsfJixMWkidttl^  statement  it  taken  was 


modem  the  year  1822. 

Number  of  homes  and  hut*  (brick  and  mud)  ...«..•.,...  11^968 
Number  of  ihopa................................................  1,663 


Total  number  of  houses  and  shops   1^986 


Mahomedan  liouses  inhabited  by  families  not  engaged 

in  manufactures,  or  in  retail  trades    1»964 

Houses  and  shops  inhalutod  by  MahoflMdaa  ftnfliM 
aijgidigpsrf  in  manufiKtnres  or  hi  KlaU  tndM  ............  MM 

Total  amount  of  houses  and  shopa  inhabited  by  ">  ~~~~ 

Mahomedan  families.....  3 

Estimated  average  of  five  persons  to  each  &mily,..   S 


Gives  as  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants   


Houses  inhabited  by  Hindu  families  not  engaged  in  manu> 

&etuna  or  mail  tndei  ..............m...........,......*.  1,594 

Houses  Mid  diops  inhabited  by  ffindu  ftnyiies  engaged 

in  manufacture  or  retail  trade   6^447 

Total  number  of  houses  and  Aape  inhabited  >     '  ^ 

by  Hindu  families  f 

Estimated  average  of  five  persons  to  each  family  5 


Gives  a  total  of  Hindu  population  «..•..•..••.•..*•..•.••••..  40^905 


•  Hm  MslMWWMltn  Hoiuea  and  Shops  UhiUtid  SM  iMsd  to  be.........  5,117 

do.  do.  8,041 

18,146 

Above  I  have  stated  tlic  total  number  of  liouscs  and  shops  in  the  tovm  to  be  13,926.  This 
diffitKooe  U  owing  to  the  fonaer  nuniber  (13,158)  including  thoK  ahopa  on/y  which  mtc*  ate  «« 
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Total  Hindu  population  ...••>*to.*««*««****t»«**~.»*«.«.**»  40,205 
Total  Mahoinedanpopu]atUMi...**«»«M*o«*»**«*»«*   £5,585 

Total  Mahoimdaa  ndHiiidiipopiilatioii  in  the  town  of  )  qqjqq 

Bareilly  ••••••••.•••••.••.••■■•••••••••••.,•••«••••••>  ' 

Add  Christians  ••.••,••..•••••■•.■••••.•••••.••>•  ••••••  5 

Onqd  total  of  inhabttant*  ......•.•••.•*.•........  69^79^ 

Number  of  wells  in  the  torn  of  Bareilfy,  640^~ 

Made  of  brick  ................m.........«...........   567 

Earthen  wells  ......•,•..•..•....••..•........•...•.••..••.•..,..••«  73 

640 


Of  this  number  about  150  are  out  of  rqMdr,  old  and  disused. 

Frincipal  Mahomedan  FamiUes  not  emphj/ed  in  retail  Trade  or  Handia-afl. 


No.  of  Families. 

Sayyids  (claiming  descent  fi-om  the  Fkvphet)   267 

Sheikhs  (of  Anb  descent)  ......«.....•..•..•••.•.....•.••.......  6S8 

Moghuls  .••..•.••••..........«•.   107 

Afghans  (or  BohtUas  from  Cabul)   856 

Kunb6hs  (a  mixed  race,  Mahomedans,  but  having  Hindu 
blood  in  their  veins,  looked  down  upon  with  contempt  by 

other  Mahomedan  tribes)   51 

TotaL.».;.M*..*..  1,964 
The  Mahomedan  families  here  enumerated  include  the  nobility  and 


gentry  living  upon  land-rents  or  pensions  ^  priests,  learned  doctors,  pre- 
ceptors or  students }  persons  employed  in  public  offices :  many  are  officers 
in  the  anny}  a  few  aie  mereliants}  and  many  of  llie  poorer  ftndUes  serve  as 
private  servants  andM  iotdien. 

In  this,  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  Mahnmedan  population,  there 
are  many  very  disaffected  to  the  Biitish  Government.  In  addition  to  the 
loss  of  power,  and  decline  of  wealth,  honour,  and  patronage,  incident  to  the 
rise  of  British  dominion  on  tiie  ruin  of  Mahomedan  sovereignty,  the  differ- 
ence of  i^g^  between  the  actual  sovereign  and  the  subject  is  a  powerful 
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motive  of  dislike  and  discontent,  as  the  Sayyids  and  Rohillas  of  this  town 
are  peculiarly  bigotted  in  their  religious  opiuions,  and  easily  excited  to  re- 
ligious cootendoii. 

Anodier  fertile  loaroe  of  discontoit  is  the  want  of  employment  ISmc- 
MriMMnedaos  fiillowuig  the  proftanon  of  arms^  The  Sheikhfl»  Mioghul^ 
and  RohiDas  of  the  tovm  of  BareiHy  include  numbers  of  this  description 
of  persons.  Tliey  can  rarely  be  induced  to  serve  in  our  regular  disciplined 
bettalions ;  and  the  irregular  Native  cavalry  and  infantry,  both  in  our  ser- 
vice and  in  the  service  of  our  Native  allies,  having  lor  the  most  part  been 
dMwndffd,  their  ihmOies  axe  rednced  to  almoet  thelonvest  point  of  penuiy. 
The  chwaes  above  aOnded  tofimn,it  is  tm^  but  a  small  parted  tiie  popula> 
tion :  yet  their  active  and  warlike  spirit,  and  the  authority  and  respectability 
arising  fiom  high  birth,  superior  education,  and  the  recollections  of  former 
power,  give  them  great  influence  over  the  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
trading  classes  of  tlic  inhabitants,  both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan. 

The  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Bareilly  have  reason  to  be  glad  of  tlie  change 
fimn  Mahomedan  intolerance  and  videnoe  to  ^tidi  libetalily  and  justice} 
and,  generally,,  tiie  msnnfiicttnring  and  tiadiqg.  jisrt.of  Ae  nomnnmily  has 
reason  to  r^l^ioe  ^.no  longer  being  burthened  witfi  such  a  variety  of  hea\y 
and  vexatious  cesses,  duties,  and  restrictions  as-weKe  inJQuce  under  both 
the  Moghul  and  Rohill«  Goyeroments. 

ITo.  of  RHulks. 

r  These  follow  a  Tttriety  'of  occupatioiii,  both  clerical 
Kahmens  687  \         Mcalar;  they  are  mieiits,  madnBti^  land- 

liolfh  rs,  public  officers,  soldiers,  &C. 
R^PUtS  ••••••«••••■     £0       Merchants,  lancllujlik-rs,  soldiers,  &c. 

Employed  in  trade  and  banking.    There  are,  l>esides 
l«  -  J  these,  mowtfaan  400  families  of  this  tribe  who  are 

 ••••••  *^  ^  sbop-keqMrSf  ndwill  be  cnameraied  onder  tbeir 

proper  hesds. 


{Employed  in  pnUie af|oe%  and clwirfierc^  a* 
and  village  acoonntaati^  aki^  fli^igad  iii 
and  agriculture. 

Cashmerians  *    Y    Modiaiits  and  fiwaon. 

Total  Iy694  i  ^^1"^  tamiltes  not  engaged  in  retail  trades  or  band!- 
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G£A£&Ai.  STJT£ji£yT  qf  the  Number  qf  Families  engaged  in  Retail  Trades, 
Mam^iUwref,  HauScrqflSt  Savik  Fr(i/i;ssionSf  and  AgricuUure, 


Carpet-weavers  and  Dea-  \ 
Icrs  (  Muliomedans)  J 


15 


Book  bidders  (Mabome- 
ibns)........................ 


!} 


Cotton>twisters  an 

makers  (Mabomedans) 


1  House. 
1  Shoik 


d  H()pe-\ 
ledans) .  J 

JDealers  in  Silks  and  Mii»*j )  tai 
Brocad»4mmn  (Maho-  jl  15 

•••••••■•••van]  I  w 


i>liocmakeni  and  Slipper-  )  15 
d«alen(Hi]idiis)i.  .mm..^'  *  S 


15  Houses. 


Firework-ariiliceni  (Maho-  ^     8  Houses, 
mcdant); 


} 


} 

}j 
} 


S  to4 


4  toft 


4U>5 


9  to3 


to8 

to8 


5  ID  10 


4  to5 


'Daring  the  marriage  leacon,  from 
Fabiwiiy  to  June,  tbejr  tm 
Mffw  or  eight  rupees  a  nmoth  t 
et  other  tuoe*  thejr  «aea  a 
aohaictence  by  puag  out  to  aer- 
vicc. 

{Tbty  make  ahoes  for  Hindoi  of 
kfilw  sheep  leather. 

r  Fireworki  are  exhflnted  at  ill  I 
j    anil  ibowaj  otherwiaB, 

J    small  and  lo  very  poor  a  pop 
\    lalion,  eight  families  of  this  deir- 
1^  criptioeofartificera  would  be  too 


•  For  tJi:  iiHi-'  |i  irt,  tur.-v.irm  tnrers  and  retail  dcilt  rs  lirm  (hfir  houses  and  shops  separate  ;  but  many, 
it  will  be  obaenrcd,  fabricate  and  sell  retail  in  their  own  botisca,  instead  of  ahopa  i  others  hare  shofM  ami 
JwlHm  limif  II  mrfled.  Whm,  aa  in'iko  preeeat  eiaaiplo,  ao  iheiM  are  aicwfioaed,  or  thai  tko  amalwr 

of  shops  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bouses  enutnerated  is  very  sma!!,  it  mmt  be  supposed  that  tht 
manuiiict^re  or  trade  is  ehiefljf  or  entirely  comlueted  in  the  pritate  dwelling;  when,  oa  the  other 

be  inferred  thiil  tlic  rriiini^fiicfi;rcr-  or  (ical[-r5  rc?iJe  in  the  back  part  of  their  vhop',  or  in  the  upper  storv. 

The  weaving  of  coituii  clotha  in  carried  on  in  the  upen  air,  in  the  jards  adjoining  their  bouses,  or  ia 
tin  Biaagoi  grorea,  or  other  opeaifwaia  aadabottiw  town.  TUid;atbt«Mially  MfpOMdloliafa 
been  converted  hem  HiaihiMBii 
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Tnide,&c. 


SH^^Uena^Engravers 


mmber  «r  HoMM. 
Shop*,  lie. 


Avcragi' 
Eamiiigi  per 


}2  Houses. 
8  aMfM. 


} 


(Mahomedans). 
fine  Leatber-cutten  and 


and  Bealen 
(Uahomfldus)........* 

Canva»-weavers  (Mahome- 
dans)   


} 
} 
} 

} 


Torch'bearers  (Hindos). 
Sugar- 


Pansarti^  Grooen 


4  Houses. 


S2  Houses. 
SSHindiu. 


Kaseras,  Copper  Vesscl-|\ 
dealers  (Hindos)  j 


i SSHindiu.  ) 

••••-He  i«smi.«iia.3 


Makers  and  Vender*^  of 
dus)> 


69 


Houses. 
Shopa. 

46  Hindus. 


1 


\ 


RupCM. 

5  U>6 
4ti>5 
ft  to  10 

10  to  12 

8  to4 
Slo4 

50  to  100 

10  to8B 
10  toSS 
4  to6 

4  to  10 
4  toO 


rfti  dW  seiuion  of  kitc-flying  thvy 
I    earn  thin  sum  ;  nt  other  times  of 
the  year  thty  go  into  scnice. 


I 


are  particularly 
aanacnient. 


UpartsoT  Am 
AmI  «f  «U» 


5339  Hindus. 
JOMahom.  J  5^50 
869  Shops. 


[This  opnIaM  data  manafiKtiire 
)   »u<^r  hy  a  yvtj  rude  and  iaipcff* 
\   feet  proceis,  sod  mI  it  \ 
(  lalaaadNtsIL 


[Copper  Tcsnela  for  kitchen  utensili 
I  and  for  diithe*  nnd  p)nicit  are  bI> 
k  moitwbolly  manufactured  i 
[  impaitadfiniaiBeagtL 


inanuf'ucture  rings  and  bracc- 
lebi,  plain,  Titrniahcid  or  plated^ 
from  the 
tbe  bills. 


524.  Hindus.  \ 
3  Mahom.  v 
^HooMb  7 

"I   68  Houses.  \ 
dans)  !  J   65  Shops.  J 

Fruit-sellers    (Mahome-  ll  21  Houses,  li  11  toSft 
dM«)  .|/  19Slu»i»  y^^^ 


Tobacco^idlers  (Mahonue- 


4toM 


8  toT 
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Number  of  Ilouiet, 
Sbtift,  lie. 


Slver  and  Gold  Lace-dea-  1 
l«n  (Hindus)  J 


M«t-dMlan  (nndns) 


Shoemakers  (Mabome- 

diBi}«M».;«**>***  


'CoiMlinlei«**< 


Houses.  1 
Shop.  / 

Houses.  ^ 


(  110 

)  26 

(  136 

Bbaats,  Bards  or  Hvmn-  )  _ 
singen(Hiiidiii)...  If  ^ 

Calendi]^   or  Scourers  i  \  9 
(MwhWUBllMIHt)  J  8 

HimwB  (Mahomedans)....  I 

Linen  and  Cloth-plaiters  )  ^ 
(Hbduf) 


Hindus. 
Mabom. 

Shops. 


i 


Houses. 


GoMflnitlM   and  Silver- 
(Hindus) 


Houses 
Shops. 


} 


)  200 

112 
11 


Houses.  ) 

Hindus. 
Mahom. 


Euningi  per 

Month. 


Rnpan. 

lOtoU 


!I12  Hindus.  ) 
1 1  Mahom.  \  i 
Tii  ) 


6  to  SO 
10  to  100 

8  toS 

4  to  5 

5  to  12 

6  to  18 

4  to  15 

5  to  10 


thsr. 


Aow,  for  tlw  w 
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iThia  osle  of  Hmdns  go  about 
sin^nctotbe  Hindu  deities,  sad 
earn  um  much  by  b«gging. 


7 


They  make  golJ  and  sUver  orns- 
nicnt9  of  ever}'  description,  for 
men,  women  and  children  ;  aUo 
table  omamcnts,  mpe,  bowU, 
&C.  snd  borte  ornament*,  &cf 


*  Dealer!  in  com,  as  well  as  hMband«eo,  are  almoat  uoi  wily  Hindus.  Indeed  almoit  all  ( 
ia  tit*  ivodaelkaa  «f  ika  sai  sirs  aflhscrdigion.  Mahomodans  are  Hmum!  mere  aamsrooianMnpttlM 

■anahi  lull  i  n  of  fine  goods  a*  brocade,  fine  leather,  ^c. 

t  Gold  and iU*«r.«niilfaa  are  rarely  poaMtted  of  capital;  nor  dotbey  oficn  tnoke  large  fortune^  ai  in 
Bnrepet  botthereiswoifceaonihloeocapy  even  MO  ftmiliaa.  TheMiaMinBlBeftlieaiifieriinyvlneca^ 

both  Hindu  and  Mahomcdan,  lay  out  the  greater  part  of  their  savings  in  ornaments,  and  this  is  probahK 
more  the  case  now  than  in  former  times.  Tfaey  now  wear  gold  and  liirer  more,  and  bury  leas  under  ground, 
than  under  tke  Native  gmamsMnU  I  bnlk  baaausellisreisaavmndigrsalsrseenffcjrlhnnnMen}  snd 
because  the  [Mjsvp'i'i/irs  of  wealth  are  not  so  much  M  formerly  expoived  to  the  rapacity  of  insntinbic  XatiTC 
officers.  The  iiivcstaient  of  money  in  omamcnts  and  jewellery,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  accunula. 
||oa»  b  prabaUy  greater  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  ptuiiaiiia  of  ladin ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  wealtfey 
in  4engal  preferring  to  invest  their  capital  in  govcmnient  funds  or  other  aeouritiea.  The  great 
of  sbopo  (considering  the  amount  the  populatloa  and  the  paudty  of  wealth  in  this  town) 
itoahovbovfaatkthseoBSUBipliGBofguld  and  silr* 
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Polisliers   of  Steel,  Ar- 
mourers, &c  , 


Blacksmiths 


Number  of  Hotiiet, 
StioiM,  &c. 


Houses  13 


Oilmen  (Hindus) 


Coarse  Porcelain 
facturers  and 
(Hindus)  


I  Shops  3  i  ] 
C  14Um.8  Ma.  3 

(  63  Hindus.  ) 
(  103  Houses.  ) 


Manu-;^ 
Dealers  V 


Houses. 
150  Houses. 

10  Houses. 


Avenf;e 
EMznings  per 
Month. 


B6zgars,  makers  of  Boza  I  ,4  Houses. 
Beer     (Mahome-  >    ^  gj,^. 


or 


dans) 


lops. 


} 


Makers  of  Leather  Bags,  ^ 

and   vessels    /"f  I'oW- (  18  Houses, 
ing     water    (Mahome-  I 
dans.)   j  ' 

Dressers  of  Flour  (Hindus).  -| 


4  Houses. 
3  Shops. 


Bow  and    Arrow-makers,  "i     g  Houses, 
and  Dealers  (Mahome-  r    i  ciw.,x 
dans)  j     *  ^'"'P- 


} 
} 


Glass  Bracelet-makers  and 
Dealers  ..J 


} 


44  Houses. 


At^rs,      Perfumers     and  j  ^i"-- ,?}  .3  V 
Druggists   i  8Hm.5Miili.  5 

Kahai-s  Palai.keen-bearcrs  )  ggg  jj^^^^^^ 
(Hmdus)   j 


Pnlladars,  Bng-carricrs  or  )  12.^  Houses. 
Porters  (Hindus)  J 


Stdu-kiirs,  Setters 
Jewels  &c  


4  Hindus 
hoiu. 


Beldars,  Hoe  and  Mattock 
diggers.  Labourers  ( 
dus)  


(  4  Hir 
;    3  Mh 

(  "7Sho 
tock-  ■) 

Hin-  |-986  H..»i 


nniWM. 

4  to  5 

5  to  20 

3  to  7 

4  to  10 

5  to  6 

4  to  5 

4  to  5 

4  to  5 

4  to  10 
10  to  100 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

10  to  15 


Ilcmuk*. 


(  Tliey  moke  and  sell  vegvtable  oilx 
i  of  varioiu  ilescri{>tion»,  chicf- 
(     ly  for  food. 

/  A  very  inferior  aort  of  manufacture, 
I  porous,  and  soon  unfit  for  hold- 
\  ing  water;  but  by  ^ikill  might  be 
'    easily  much  iniprore<L 


(  They  make  palm-wine,  and  beer, of 
\    barley  and  of  sugar. 


SThey  prqiare  fine  whcatcn  flour 
moistened  (dough),  for  sale. 


j  TThey  make  bmcelcta,  ring*,  and 
\J  other  ornamentii  of  f;lius,  plain, 
I  varnis" 


vamiaheil,  and  plated. 


I  t  In  lliia  country  |)erfua]cs,  jncdi- 
I<     cine*,  and  dmgs  arc  idway* 
I,    vended  in  the  name  shop. 

iThey  corry  palnnkecni  when  wtint- 
ed,  and  nt  other  times  gain  a 
livelihood  by  fishing  in  |>oolt  or 
rivers,  or  by  agriculture. 


I  rSome  hire  tfaemadvea  out  at  la- 
J     bourers  ;  others  cultivate  little 
fields  of  their  own. 


I 


Diqitized  by  Ci 


Muam, 


Dealmin  %iirita  (GDadas) 

Tamers  of  Hawlu,  Fnl- 
,  (Mahomedans) 


Ch6l)-d;!rs,  Javelln-men  and 
SiiveiHitick  Bearen..... 


Turban-makers  and  Ven- 


Xuml>er  of  HouMS, 
Sboft,  tie. 


95  Hindus, 
54  Mahom 


79  Houses, 


Futricn  (lUuHMdMis).. 

Nudw-bancb^  HAkka, 

snake.  Tobacco-pipe- 
makers  and  Dealers 
(MakonedMis)  , 


r    6  Houses. 
\    8  SIm>im. 

I  lOHoDMi. 

(  8  Hindus.  \ 
>  _6  Mahom.  ( 

/  2  Hindus.  \ 
)    1  Mabom.  V 

i    3  Shops.  ) 
8 

\- 


Aveng* 
EBiDiagi  per 
Mcniii. 


9  to  10 


100,  out  of 
fovarrawntj 


Lime-burners  and  dealers!)   10  Houses. 

1/ 


(Maliomedans)    I  /    4  Shops.  } 


Carters,  0«mers  of  Carts| 
tor  Hire. 

Elepbant-driTers  (Mabc 


€kroe]-driven  (Ifahome- 
dons) .... 


!11  Hindus.  \ 
4  Mahom.  ( 
T5  Houses.  ) 

} 

I  28  Hmi 


Hiiidtts.  \ 
 lUahom.  ( 

liSKwMs.  ) 

Embroideren    (Mabome-      ^  Houses. 


Gardenm. 


dans) 

&c. 


Hone-dodi-maken, 
(BialuNiMdans) .... 


iatf  is 
be|«il 

4to6 


4  to& 

10  to  15 
4to5 

4lo5 

7  to  15 
4  lo5 


'^Tbe  uae  of  gpriu  beiii^ 
f    strictly  interdicted  to  M 
I  r    daua  tbu  to  Uiniius,  a 


beiiig  more 
Mahomc- 
Mabo. 


Employed  in  the  retinae  of  pnlilie 
officers  and  noUesMn  snaisn. 


I  (Tliej 
J  wi 

(  by 


Hiey  only  nipply  Hahoaicdau 
will  ChriitiMw  witk  tossd}  the 

Uimiut  not  cuing  bf«Bilpii«pH«d . 

»trangrc  hands. 


2  to  3  5'^*''*i"«llSballockc8rts^ii(hntte 
'  <    and  for  hire,  f-  *"  


6 


4  to5 


S  to4 


5  to  6 


8  to4 


rNative  affluence  and  pomp  it  i  

reduced  in  the  upper  proTincea. 
TbcveiMN.  it  M  Mid,  a  great 
t  mem  depbanta  in  Bareilly 
ii«o  than  thai*  are  at 


towns,  both 
the  town,  sea 

I  ■HWNU 


iliere,  u  in  aD 
wiAtoaodw 


i  They  mukc  cloth-housiiiM  aadtfaf^ 
[    ing*  for  elephauu  and  bo 
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Trade,  fcc 


Tent4iiaken. 


WatefiCamen  (Mahome- 
diitt) ............ .«......( 


Itbonicn 


of  field 


MirJdw^  ICeaniren 

Fatwis,  Pearl  and  Jewel- 
Btriogers  (Hindus)   


KumbvT  of  Hottiea, 


} 


21  Houses. 


1S5  Houses. 


|408HoiiHe. 


} 


Tamb(>li8,Dealen  ia  Betel 
Iea(  Sw.  {Waidm)**-f*t 


Saddlen   and  Harness- 


} 


70  Houses. 


22 


55  Houses. 


} 


Montlu 

RupMI. 

4  to  5 


8to-4 


8  to4 


4  U)5 


4  to  5 


4  to  10 


/  58  Hindus. 
]  60  Mabom. 

fnt 'Houses. 


Milkmen  (Mahomedans). 


Bh6rclus»    Grain- roasters 
(Hindw) 


Pastry-cooks  and  Confec- 
tioners  


15  Houses. 


} 


39  Hindus. 

20  Mahom. 


(  59  Houses. 

/  105  Hindus.  \ 
)   15Mahom.  V 

(UOSboDS.  I 


SHoosM. 


<  They  make  tarts,  tee.  of  cottoo 

(  cloth. 

fUinduture  thdrown  watcr-atrrienit 
I  and  do  not  buy  water  for  fear  of 
/    poUtttiaa.   There  are  do  «at<r> 


^    tents  in  Ik6  town :  the  water  Is 

I     raised  by  the  hand  from  wella. 

( Bestdea  working  in  the  fields,  they 
\   vfaiBov  aod  dsia  Vtocu 


I'Many  are  in  the  snploy  of  GovMl> 
■i    meat;  olhais ftnl occupttioB m 


4  to  10 


5  to6 


4liift 


410  10 


4  to  25 


7or8 


The  areca  nut,  lime,  and  the  ia> 
spissBted  juice  of  the  catechlk 
tree,  with  the  betel  leaf,  form  an 
agreeable  ttimutant,  and  a  &• 
Tuurite  luxury  of  all  who  can  af- 
ford it  The  Tambolis  prepare 
and  sell  it.  The  nreeii  nut  ami  the 
leaf  of  the  butd  >iiio  arc  luastly 
brought  fruui  the  lower  pro- 
vinces. 

They  make  leather  saddles  and  har- 
ness for  horses,  and  pads  for 


1 

i 

{ 

{hwvn 
tlieC 
■dill 


They  only  supplv  MshoinedaiM. 
The  Hindu  will  not  buy  milk 
for  fear  of  pollution. 

'  Ihej  roost  (or  parch)  aod  sell  to 
Chabin»-fiir6«h  roasted  «r 
jcd  wheat,  millet. pcesc^lfr^ 
«om,&c.,and  thelMterdsss 
1ft  Sfiio  retail. 


DB  ous  are  nixed  ep  widi 
the  flour  of  rie^  wheat,  Inifian 
eom,  or  pease:  this  is  die  most 
' 'm  «f  their 


! Thepaud^  of  these artiwis  ahem 
hoM^alMie^UMa'^  bonae. 


tahtsa,  chairs,  fte.  fitr 


Banillr  is  teens  Ar 


lefite 


« 
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Number  of  HoiMW,  |  v^li.'JJfLr 
^ffh^     i-mmg»  p«r 


M^dtK,  WMdinwn,  Ran*;' 
ners  (a 
tribe)  


Basitis,  Cloth,  Silk,  and  )  „ 


Tnwa.'fs  CoariliMil|||!;i:M*- 
homedans). .....>....>.' 

Khanagls,  aaoperior  sort 
of  Courtesuu  (ICthome- 
(laiu)  ................... 


jlSSHcRues.. 


Ramjantf,  Coartesoiu 
(HmduB)  


Mukhaniuw,  Eunndu 
(Mabomedan) 


Zaa&no,  Eunndu  (Uilip- 

medans)  m 

dabs) 

CoHnalwi  (Kadot)  .... 


}... 
)» 

|>    1  Houi^ 


5  Houses. 


1  44  Shops.  ) 
j   18  Rouses.  / 


TaOon 


Washannen* 


r  Ho«iaetl77l 

^  Sfaop«  6) 
C  173  Ma 


.  lOHin.) 

!101  Hiadus.  ) 
W  Ifahotn.  C 


5  to  8 

10  to  160 

A  lo6 

5  to  6 
4  to  10 

4to6 

4  to7 
4  to  10 


/Classes  of  thin  dencription  are 
)    much  under  the  cotiirol  ot'  tlie 


i   ,ri>',ii(l 

.Ij 

Thus  gaiu  tii,c>r  liveUbop4sl|| 

i.J  '.  ,  '  !  >'    -   ■  '•Ui  jJl 


h 


They  gab  tbor 


.1 1 

-Itr- 


iba  pirn  of 
b  aiMeaf  «rdM  gnMr 


*  At  Ludmoir,  tha  eowt  «f  a  Mahomedaa  princa^  woaiaD  of  thia  daacription  often  earn  above 
1,000  mpaei  (4)00)  per  nemeiD.  Since  the  Ail  of 
this  dan  invegraatljr  iHminiiheJ. 

t  Tte  ■■aMar  e—fcg  of  Blada  b  pcttpatdea  lo 

libertii^in  of  the  latter  class,  aa  fir  as  regards  the  pcpulatiaa  of  this  town. 
Amount  of  Mabomedan  Popaletion......  S&fiSS  j  Amount  ci  Hindu  Popiiletion  .m.,..mm..«  40,Mt 

r  enauAi  b  Oiling  to  «tan  Mwtara 
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SNl«igravers  (Mabome- 
Kanjars,  a  tribe  of  outcasti 


Number  of  Ilouceii 


}3  Houses.  1 
SShopi.  J 


Fnkin  (Mendicaats) 


Bftmboo-splitten  (Maho- 

tnedamj   


!  /  69  Mahom. 
J  60  Hindus. 

i  |89  Houtea. 

4  Houses. 


\  Eamhigii  per 

Month. 

Rupees. 

4  to6 


Wirenlnwers  (Mahome- 
daaa)  


i 


A  poor  trade :  tUs  Ao«s 
wailth  ia  ilie  hkbar 
w^tlolw  Asir - 

Dm  chM  sdl  rape 

vcrinii)  of  alt  tort*, 


} 

} 


I  fThcy  gam  their  livelihood  by  beg. 
ATcrageeanv' )  ging ;  timny  hold  charity  Innds. 
i^gs  various;  I  iifoonid  esiiinate  their  eamii 
'~  '  J  at  more  thun  what  many  of  i 
^    induairiou*  daaae*  earn. 


S  U>4 


Kin-mail,  Eai-deaners  and 
Bnisb-aMkm(UUiamft4  i  fl 

dans)  '  J 

Hindagd  Mahomodanjl  jeHoMei. 
^X"sT!!?r.....^!^'(l!":^J}  "Houses. 


IftlHoOMi. 


dans) , 


( 


Mirfaisr  Men,  Womeii, 
and  Boy-«iiigen  rad  Mi»- 
aiciaiu  (Ifs&niedam) ... 

Coars^lentlier  Stirrup  and 
Harness-makers  and  Ven- 
dors ......................... 


J 


j-  4lBoaiK 


Barben  .. 


!iaO  Hiiid».  ) 
118  Mahom.  V 
268  Houses.  ) 


6  Houses. 
150  Hbdua. 


Frintfln  and  StaiiipM»(M»i  f  S 
lioaMdans).M..............'|  8 


Silk-thread  Dealers  (Hin-,1    ^  0,  

dus)  ;/  »Wiopfc 


} 


4tD8 
aio4 

4toW 

4  to8 

4  to  5 
410  15 


rSomc  of  these  physicians  hold 
I  landa  tax-free,  granted  by  Go- 
/  verninent;  and  most  have  other 
k  means  besides  their  earnings  by 
I  medical  practice.  Severai  prac- 
I  tiet|itaasaM«itifeapoor, 


The  Ssrfii  or 

M]uare  court*,  containii^  twen« 
ty  to  forty  small  rooms  uo- 
furni&hed,  with  the  ground  for  a 
floor,  and  more  like  cells  than 

EaOk  KMMBhMiiS 


arc  rontiniiRlly  hired  to  I 
play  at  featirala,  &c 


g  ^,        r  Tbejr  aiahe  the  rods  hiraeas  ua 

l     for  country  bullock  carriages. 


4  to8 


4to5 


4toT 


In  this  coiintrv  barbcru  also  prac- 
tise as  suri;c(ins  ;  niiinv  nf  tt><.-m 
ore  very  expert  m  tlie  applicarion 
-1    of  healing  plunts,  but  thcv  an» 
I    very  ignorant  of  the  use  of  i 
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Chabi  na-brosht 

Srain-doilen 
Qs}  •••••••••• 


Roasted- 
(Hia- 


j-  14  8Im|m. 

I 

,  Pot  and  Pan-makers  and  >  ,  Sr^T*  > 

V«iid«n(Hiiidiis)  ...... j  »aioiifc  i 


Jila,  •  caste  of  Hindm 
employed  as  Watchmen; 
ServAOtSy  &C.  (Hindus) 

Coeoft»avl4ealers  (Hindi»)i 

Chuna^farfiah,  Lime  and 
Mortar-dealers  (Maho- 


} 


5Sbo|W. 


Biipe-dealen  (IDaim)  ....     16  Shops. 


}8  Houses.  1 


Goat-6kin-dre88ers(Hindas) 
(Mabome- 


dant) 


Oz-butdiMi 
dant)  


20  Houses. 


)  84  Haoms.  \ 
/  lOShopi.  / 


(Hindns) 


i 


\14THbiMM;  \ 

)   15  Shop*.  J 


Shawl-menders  (Mahome-  1 
dans)   J 

i 

Gandhi^  f  erfumen  (Ma-  ^ 

•  { 


lOShopi. 

8  Houses.  \ 
4  Shops.  / 


Ink-dealers 


Brass   and  Pewter-moul- 
ders  


9  Houses. 
1 


} 
} 

}6  Houses.  1 
4  Shops.  J 


1  House. 
SSbopi. 


4  to5 

6  to6 

4tt»ft 

4  to  5 

4lo5 

5  too 

5  to6 

5  to  6 
4tofi 
5  to6 

S  lo6 

5  to  10 
5  to  16 


The  lower  cliissca  of  people  lunch 
on  ii.i;!-*!!  J  or  parched  graio, 
as  in  Kiirop«  on  a  crust  of  bread 
and  chew.  This  clan  bmr  ifca 
parched  grain  or  cAaMm  tn  lha 
hhoTcMi  above  ■aattoiaJ,  aad 
sell  ii  reuU. 
f  Mahomcdanicook  thdrfoodchie<jr 
i    in  mtdlk  ven^i^Uindosjue 


la  tbe  interior  of  tke  ^Brtrfathttp 
tniunbstsortUst 


Cocaa4Mrts  an  chiefly 


lot 


The  Wndos  beiac  profcibitetl  the 
use  of  oow-leauicr,  make  their 
she 
fte.1 


»  or  cow-leauier,  roaac  uieir 
lOT  or  HiuUU,  book^uodiu*, 
;  of  Ud,  dair,  «r  riiacp<dt&. 


Tha  numlx^r  of  the —  

proves  what  a  coaaidofable  arti* 
cleofr    ■  '  t 

is. 


*  Bweilly  bdn(  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
been  ilaughtered  and  lolJ  within  the  town.  The 
agMMt  what  tb^  conadar  a  great  sacriUfe. 
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(Htndos) 


Sbirini-farusb, 
Sweet-meats. 
ldds(UiiHli 


usb,  Dealers  in  "l 
eats,  offerings  to  V 
indns) 


Number  of  Ilousei^ 


18 


1  Shoih 


Woofl-tncrchants  and  dea-'  ) 
lers  (Hindus  and  Mobo-j  >  12  Shops. 


Rag-sdlers  (Hindus) 


27  Hootn. 


Khatis,  Bullock-carriage'^ 


and  ralankeen-Diakers 
(Hindni) 


Bambooodealen  (Hindiis) 


^  23  Houses 


IS 


B6zip;ars,   Tumblers  and/} 

Kope-<ltinonB(Ma]M)ait4>  ISHdv 

duns)  !  J 


Refinenof  DroM  of  Metala!  \ 
(Mahomedans)   || 

Banjdras,    Carriers    and  1 
Bullock-driven  (Uabo-j  > 


4HoMei. 


84 


medaitt)* 


Avenge 
Eaiiring«p«r 

Month. 


4tD8 


iTh«  PantirU,  or  grocen,  aUo 
(cU  wit.  Tbe  penoDS  now 
mmtioaMl  are  the  impoftsM^ 
aod  «ell  chiefly  by  wfaolcMle. 

^This    profitable    manufacture  of 
iO  to  100  '  <     bwt-u:  oUcrings  to  the  goii  1^ 

^   pew*  to  be  a  monopoly. 


lOtoiO 


Horse-breakers  and  Train- 
ers (Mahomedans) 


} 


{ 


8  to7 


3  to  4 


ft  to  10 


8lo6 


.4tt»10 


4  to  7  when 
employed. 


There  tn  17*  buBoek-Mrruige*, 
private  anil  Tor  hire.  In  the  town 
of  Baroilly.  They  are  a  sort  of 
covered  c^rt  drawn  by  iwo  oxen 
abrCiist,  ui  -Ahii  ii  thi:  h"L;lH  r  anil 

iniiV*iifi£  order  of  natives  travel. 


e  They  let  out  buUocks  for  tlia 
)  tranajiort  of  military  stOTM,  and 
(    of  private  merchandiitc. 


•  The  tribe  of  Banjartu  it  very  numerous,  both  in  liinduataa  and  in  tbe  Deccan.  Thoae  in  llohil- 
cnnd«allcoDf«rtsfiMiIiiaduiim  to  the  faith  of  Mahomed ;  ihqp  boast  of  MiviiffgiMlIfdcaeeDdad 
from  some  of  the  most  noble  of  the  Hindu  tribes  of  Rajputs,  as  P«umrt,  Chamirh,  Snri/a-ramt,  Ac. 
In  the  Borcilly  district,  there  are  calculated  to  be  about  14,000  inhabitants  uf  this  description.  These 
people  pride  themsslvw  Ml  tlia raeoOacdoa  of  tlic  warlike  exploits  of  their  Rijput  ancestors.  Maay 
of  them  repeat  from  sseoiorjp  loqg  poema  recording  their  deodb  of  arms,  of  a  period  prior  to  the  first 
Mabomedan  invasion,  or  more  than  800  years  ago.  I  have  frequently  heard  them  unginf;  these  tradi- 
tionary poems,  accompanied  by  the  tambour  and  gAaK,  Bsrfdss  CiRying  merchandixe,  the  Banjirm 
fiad  coiplojraieat  ia  ailtivatiiiiK  lands,  and  ia  wfOMwim  dcaky  Malnet  for  the  i 
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Kaabarof  Houwt, 


Chlbllk.•ftrM^  Wlnpaikd 
KoM-maken  and 
cn  (MshoiDcdsiM)  • 


KUkrdbs,  Sweemn, 
Tcogers,  &C.  (Mahone- 
don  or  Hlmla  outcasu) 

Cliamars,  a  Tribe  of  Hindu 

outcasts   


7  Homes. 


^  74  Hull. 


} 


laoHntt. 


Korwars  a  caste 
duB  who  sell  grnin 
markets  and  streets 


of  Hin-  "i 
n  in  the*  > 
 ) 


KililUb  a  caste  of  Hindu 


Kurmi,  a  caste  of  Hindu 
Husbandmen   


Omraos,  a  caste  of  Hindu 


Joshls,  a  caste  of  Hilldll 
Mendicants   .,, 

Ahirs,    Herdsmen  (Hin- 
du) 

K6I^ra,  Com-fiMrtors  and 
Oealcn  (HimIw).. 


•••••■■•a 


} 


887  Howes. 
165 

1S4  Houses. 
SSha|A 


Avrr^  I 
Eamiapi  per ' 

Mmath.  ' 


RemarkB. 


4  to5 

9  to6 
SMS 
4jl0lO 
t  to6 

4le8 

8to6 
6  to6 
9to6 

10  to  15 
4  to  11 


rTbe  kora  U  an  innniment  of 
Mvara  corporal  punMbnent,  lyte 
HwRoMkB AMalL  AdttHMiM 

I(it«i«iiWMr«M4 
tut  eriariaslamiibiMnti  buttle 


iMMt  aailatM  of  itm  perm 
to  le  ImmI  sue  alvam  •»( 


They  work  in  the  fields  as  labourers 
or  prefiOTe  cow-leatber,  a  nd  nmlie 
man,  or  euty  burthens.  They 
iriek  arrack,  eMeow'tnleeh,  mmI 


r  They  cukirata  Ihefiddb  aod  Utebca 
gardeiw  vouad  the  town  >  tlija  ic 
•  my  faidaairiotis  dans.  The 
■BOW  nawik  in  a|>plicable  w 

the  two  foHowing  clas»e». 

This  c1a«s  cuhivate  fields  beariag 
the  superior  kinds  of  produce,  aa 
tobacco,  cotton,  roses,  &c. 

'They  cnltiratc  roond  th« 
also  winnow,  clean,  and  _ 
com  and  rice.    The  wivai  ef 
the  ■oioekunl  rliMie 

'  '  levsdlriBthdr 


'They  are  chkfly  Mmlagred  in  the 
trampert  «r  gnrin  Hwa  Ike  eeeB> 
try  to  Ike  Imra,  and  its  eipofi. 


{ iney  an 
trans|! 
try  to 


try  to  Ike  Imra, 
'  I  to  the 
lUelhe 


On  a  view  of  detriled  ciiMific«tiom  ■bove  exhihited,  it  cannot  but  iin» 
mediatdy  strike  Uie  dbflervatum  hem  veiy  badcwaid  and  impeiiect  ia  the 
subdivision  of  labour;  and  bow  ve^  few  are  the  trades  and  mantrfkcturet 

in  this,  the  chief  town  of  the  very  extensive  and  populous  province  of 
Rohilkhand.  The  same  remark  is  indeed  applicable  to  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Uindusthan ;  the  same  indisputable  &ign«  of  deficiency  of  capital, 
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and  want  of  industry,  arc  found  in  all.    Compare  any  town  in  the  civilized 
parts  of  Europe,  containing  a  population  of  66,000  inhabitants,  with  Bareilly, 
and  how  many  mure  varieties  of  trade  and  manufacture  will  be  ibuud  in  it, 
than  this  statement  shews !  This  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  dinute^  ia  vUch  man  hu  leas  occaaimi  for  quantity  and 
variety  <^  dothiqg^  food,  and  hoiiaehdd  fhmiture  dian  in  Europe.  The 
Hindu  religion,  that  so  strictly  inculcates  the  dread  of  pollution,  both  in 
food  and  in  dress,  does  also  no  doubt  materially  contribute  to  diminish  the 
number  of  trades  in  Indian  towns:*  still  although  these  circumstances  do 
certainly  tend  to  restrict  the  multiplication  of  handicrafts,  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  their  low  advance  in  dvilizatioii,  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
piindpal  cause.  The  veiy  limited  difflision  of  wealth,  and  consequailly  tiie 
little  demand  for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  lift^  Undt  ihe  number 
of  trades  and  manufactures  to  a  very  insignificant  amount.   The  nations  of 
Europe  have  very  little  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindusthan :  they  are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of. 
Europeans  have  hitherto  been  too  a[)t  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth 
of  Ifindnslhan  from  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultana^  nawab% 
and  rajas{  whereaa  a.  more  intimate  and  accurate  view  of  tiie  real  state  of 
society  would  have  shewn,  that  tiiese  princes  and  nobles  were  engrossing 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
earning  but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burthens,  and 
hardly  able  to  supply  tliemselvcs  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with 
its  luxuries.   The  statement  of  monthly  earnings  given  in  this  eniuneration 
is  rather  over  dunundorated:  but  it  may  serve  to  convey  s<»ie  notion  of  the 
comparative  poverty  of  this  peQ|de.  The  average  rate  of  eamingB  appears 
to  be  from  five  shillings  to  eight  shillings  per  month  (taking  the  rupee  at 
the  exchange  of  two  shillings).    Wheat  is  the  food  of  the  higher  classes  in 
Hindusthan  (by  Hindusthan  is  meant  the  northern  provinces  of  our  Indian 
empire,  between  the  Nerbada  and  the  Setlej) ;   but  tiiough  wheat  is 
diree  times  dieaper  in  Hindusthan  than  in  England,  yet  the  earnings  of  boA 


*  Actuated  by  this  superstitious  notion,  the  grmtfr  pNrt  <tf  the  Hindus  cook  their  own 
vietuols,  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes,  and  waah  tfnir  own  Snen  ■  and  even  the  higher 
dassea  chiefly  employ  their  own  private  servants  m  thosa  oBwa>  instaad  of  resorting  to  shops 
For  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Hence  butchers  and  bakers  aro  wsBtng,  and  tailors  and  washer- 
men not  numerous,  in  the  Hindu  part  of  the  community. 
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the  middling  and  lower  classes  are  too  scanty  to  enable  either  class  to  live 
on  such  an  article  of  luxury.  The  former  mix  witli  wheat,  split-peas, 
vetches,  and  other  vegetable  productions ;  the  lover  classes  subiiit  iqpon 
beriqr,  milleta,  maia^  tares,  vetches^  &c.  But  this  is  Inxuiy  compared  -with 
the  fiNid  of  the  lower  dassea  in  the  villages;  tfadr  earnings,  rising  only 
from  four  shillings  to  six  shillings  per  mensem,  force  a  recourse  to  the 
vilest  foot!.  The  more  scrupulous  castes  arc  obliged  to  mix  with  the  coarse 
grains  above-mentioned,  wild  roots,  herbs,  and  insects ;  while  the  outcasts, 
as  the  numerous  race  of  Chamdrs,  Kanjca-s,  DusddSt  &c.,  scruple  not  to 
eat  vermin*  dead  fahj  and  canioii* 

The  statisticsl  infiwmatimi  above  given  aibrda  abundant  proof  of  the 
superior  industry  of  the  Hindu  to  that  of  the  Ifohomedan.  Of  the 
Hindus  nearly  four-iiilhs  are  here  found  to  be  engaged  in  retail  trade  and 
manufactures  :  of  the  Mahomedan  part  of  the  population,  only  about  three- 
fifths  are  engaged  in  tlie  same  pursuits.  The  Mahomedans  of  this  part  of 
the  world  have  hitherto  been  little  used  to  money-getting  trades  and 
professioni :  war  and  sovereign  rule  have  been  their,  chief  occnpattooi. 
On  the  oAer  hand,  aceumulaticm  of  wealth  has  for  ages  been  the  darling 
passion  of  the  Hindu ;  their  nuudm%  and  habits  of  lif!^  peculiarly  fit  them 
for  retail  trades,  commerce  and  manufactures. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  setting  aside  the  Nurhdjs,  who  are  con- 
jectured to  have  been  originally  converts  from  Hinduism,  the  industry  of 
the  Mahomedans  in  Bareiily  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  manufactures 
having  rdation  to  war,  as  sword  cndeiy,  bow  andairow  making,  saddlery, 
fiurriery,  elephants  camel  or  bullock  drivin|^  horse  deslin^^  &c. ;  or  to  those 
fine  arts,  inventions  and  luxuries,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
duced by  their  forefathers  from  Persia  or  Arabia,  as  the  manufacture  of 
fine  carpets,  embroidery,  hukkas,  book-binding,  and  tlie  trudi's  of  dyers, 
tobacco  and  beer  dealers,  engravers,  tuniers,  &c,  or  to  trades  whicii  rehgious 
obstacles  prevent  the  ffindu  fiom  ezifdsing^  as  those  of  shoemakers, 
cumers,  butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  water-caniers,  nulk-dealers,  &c. 

In  the  distribution  of  industry  above  exlubitBd,  the  political  economist 
will  not  find  much  to  gratify  his  ardour  for  social  improvement.  The  amount 
of  labour,  applied  to  the  production  even  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  he 
will  find  very  limited,  and  what  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Hne 
arts,  or  in  the  supply  of  tlie  luxuries  of  civilized  society,  very  small  indeed ; 
he  wUl  regret,  that  division  of  labour,  ingenuity,  and  enterprize,  should 
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be  so  much  impeded^  not  only  by  the  tetters  of  caste  and  custom,  but  by 
maoi  «f  capital ;  and  will  be  indined  to  voodar  how,  under  the  government 
«f  a  natioa  w  tmaaOllty  ohnliaed  and  akilled  in  arts  and  manufacttirea  aa 
Gf«at  Britain,  Ilia  manufkctuiea  of  India  should  still  oontinaie  to  ba  earned 

on  in  the  rudest  and  most  unproductive  style  of  process. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  he  cannot  fail  to  anticipate  a  great  increase  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  in  India,  and  a  most  material  improve- 
meat  in  the  state  of  !H>ciety,  from  the  appHcation  of  the  arts  and  skill  of 
Eurofg  to  the  very  imperfect  nMwnftctmes  of  Hindnstiup.  The-ftdlitf  ef 
sudi  improvements  ivill  more  particttlsdy  strike  him  iritb  sdslioA  to  thew 
articles  whidi  may  be  coondeied  die  tHafAt  productions  of  tins  port  of  ladfia, 
and  which  are  the  chief  subjects  of  its  manufacturii^  iiklustry  in  this  town« 
such  as  cotton,  sugar,  leather,  wood,  stick-lac,  glass,  earthen-ware,  &c. 
When  will  their  rude  wooden  sugar-presses,  their  awkward,  ill-fashioned  tools 
and  instruments,  and  their  earthem  pots  and  earthen  furnaces,  be  exchanged 
lin:  sooA  poctioB  of  the  maddnesy  of  Enrape?  ft  i»  noeAMs-to  ebsenw 
how  mudi  cren  tlie  smaHeafe  iuywanient  in  their  mde  — ddneiy  mmI 
assist  lahour  and  ^fiBtfrtiy  pradnctioBi 
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XXVL  Xeport  qf  a  Jovrm^  mf  tk$  BtOvk  Country,  in  Hk  mimar 
Smutv,.  m      year  18M.  ^  Meun,  Bvxnir  and  WjMt,  BofHu 
Mumnaria.  CmatumeaUi  ly  the  laie  Sir  STjamam  Rjmju,  KU 

Read  April  fH,  1896. 
JoumaL 

hi  accodaiiee  iriHi  a  doiie  of  the  IieiilaiMitO<yveniiM'.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  and  in  ponitance  «f  the  olgecta  of  the 

the  village  of  Sibolga  on  lYiday  the  SOth  of  April  1824,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  jKjpulous  districts  inland  of  the  bay  of  Tappanooli/.  Tlie  general 
opinion  of  the  ferocity  of  the  liatak  character,  together  with  the  represen- 
tations of  variouii  individuals  residing  in  tlie  bay,  had  led  us  to  view  tlie 
entefprize  aa  aomewhat  hazardous  and  difficult  The  previously  lioiited 
interoiuneof  Eiiropeani  with  tiieiiitttior,  had  leAicedth^  to  tlieiieoea* 
lity  of  depending  upon  the  nativea  of  tKe  cdast  and  the  adjeoeiit  nouDtaiflB 
for  their  information  relative  to  those  parts :  these,  from  a  habit  of  here* 
ditary  depredation  on  their  more  inland  neighbours,  having  imbibed  towards 
them  sentiments  and  feelings  to  their  prejudice,  had  generally  presented  tiie 
most  uofavourable  view  of  tiieir  cluuracter  and  disposition.  Uuibrtuuately, 
Ae  wett^iCtealad  metifie  of  caanSmlinu  is  Mxae  of  ita  moafe  o&oua  fiwrnst 
ap  di^giMttng  and  honihie  to  the  imaginatioii  of  ctvUiMd  natimii^  had 
attved  to  eofiobontethevvontnpveaoBtations}  aod  a  bar^ 
raised  against  almost  every  efibrt  of  research  into  an  extensive  and  popu* 
lous  country,  for  more  than  a  century  bordered  by  our  settlements  and  fac- 
tories, and  tlie  exclusive  source  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce. Except  a  journ«^  pcrfonned  upwards  of  Mty  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Idler  and  HoUoway,  which  appeanto  haire  bem  extended  scarcely  beyond 
the  woody  hills  on  the  weat,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  peiaonal  commnnicatiim 
of  Europeans  with  what  may  properly  be  called  the  Batak  country,  the 
open  plains,  and  more  level  .districts  between  the  mountains  and  the  straits 
of  Malacca.  Shoidd  tlie  reception  we  experienced  on  this  occasion  be 
followed  by  larthcr  intercourse  and  more  accurate  information,  we  have 
reatQn  to  autieipate  a  change  of  opinion  on  aome  points,  which  have  hithertp 
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led  mankind  to  regard  these  people  with  sentiments  of  aversion  and 
terror. 

Being  infimned  lifiBt  die  momAniii  «t  iSb»  huk  of  old  Tappanoafy 
-were  easier  ofaaoenttina  thoseuiol]ierpert8»  weptoeeededby  watar,  and 
feadied  the  liver  of  that  name  at  11  a.  M.  of  the  taooe  day.  Heie  we 

arranged  the  party,  whicli  (insisted  of  sixteen  coolies  or  porters,  two  seirants, 
and  ourselves,  altogether  making  twenty.  We  carried  with  us  a  musket,  a 
fowling-piece,  a  sahre,  and  two  pairs  of  pocket-pistols;  the  latter  intended 
aa  presents,  should  occasion  require  any  to  be  made.  Our  baggage  consist- 
ed of  proviaiona  and  cooking  utensOa,  cJean  dothc^  beddii^  tad  «  aiiiall 
quantity  oS  dotii  and  tobacco  for  baiter  and  pieaenla*  Hiub  equipped  and 
laden,  an  old  linion-jack  closed  the  rear  of  our  train. 

For  two  hours  the  path  lay  over  a  grassy  plain  or  valley,  having  at  inter- 
vals patches  of  cultivation,  and  intersected  by  mountain  streams,  which 
uniting  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  bay,  form  the  river  of  Tappit' 
noobf.  We  observed  a  herd  of  small  black  cattle  in  excellent  condition, 
paatairingin  tiie  vicinitjr  of  half  e  dosen  Balak  villages,  fiom  whidi  suppliee 
are  occaaionaHy  affiwded  to  the  ahipinng  which  viaH  the  htcf.  At  one 
o^oloclc  we  began  to  ascend  the  first  range  of  mountains,  and  reached  a 
village  named  Parih  Debdta,  situated  on  the  opposite  side,  about  half-past 
five.  The  road  lay  over  an  assemblage  of  hills  so  irregularly  clustered,  as 
to  afford  but  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  distinct  ranges  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  island.  At  the  foot  of  the  hiUi  upon  which  Parik  Debdim  waa 
situated  the  firMnna  were  diachaiged— «  naefid  practioe  of  the  Bataki^  to 
aignify  the  peaoeaUe  approach  of  tcavdlers  and  persona  of  diatiiictieiu  The 
salute  was  returned  by  tlie  chief  and  several  of  his  people,  who  met  us  in  a 
friendly  manner  at  a  short  distance  frMn  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  conducted 
us  to  the  principal  liouse  in  the  village.  Here  we  spent  the  night  with  much 
comfort,  and  the  next  mornuig  received  the  same  marks  of  respect  as  are 
paid  to  die  most  distinguised  viaiton.  After  partaking  of  a  meal  in  the 
house  of  the  due^  aa  a  token  of  ftiendship^  and  mutually  ezduui^iig 
civilities,  he  conducted  ua  himself  over  the  next  stage  of  our  journey* 

Parik  Debdta  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  district  of  Pagaran 
Lamhung,  which  occupies  a  space  bounded  by  a  prolongation  of  the  first 
and  second  great  ranges  of  mountains,  and  contains  ten  or  twelve  villages, 
averaging  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  souls.  The  surface 
of  thia  tract  of  oountiy  consisted  ahnoat  ezdusividy  of  Idla  of  varioiia 
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dinMBnoni*  covered  with  wood  except  in  the  vicinily  of  the  villages,  where 
they  were  partially  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potatoe.  Every 
hill  of  the  vast  number  within  this  compass  appeared  to  give  rise  to  a  stream 
or  two  of  water.  These  variously  winding  round  the  base  of  the  smaller 
UUi^  deaoended  to  the  middle  cf  the  vtllqr  between  Ae  two  niiges,  and 
Ibtmed  aoonddefableriver,  triiidipeaiiiign|Mdl)rover  alied  of.iooksin  a 
nOKtherif  direction,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Kolam,  %  village  about  twelve 
anfles  to  the  north  of  Tappanooly.  The  soil  of  Pagaran  Lambtmg  may  be 
generally  described  as  consisting  of  a  friable,  red,  and  sometimes  greyish 
clay,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  black  vegetable  mould  The  hilly  nature 
of  tiie  ground  seems  to  have  assisted  the  heavy  rains  in  carrying  off  that 
d^oait  of  foraat  niouldf  wfaidi  in  tiie  Ispie  of  time  ittnet  neeeaaarily  bavie 
been  fiwmed  on  »  moce  even  auiftoe.  Vi^gelatioii,  however,  wm  lusnniant 
and  abundant  in  every  situation  \  and  we  doubt  not  tha^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  skill  and  industry,  cultivation  might  be  carried  on  to  considerable 
advantage.  Camphor,  jrambir,  and  benzoin  trees  were  plentiful,  and  in 
great  perfection ;  and  we  observed  a  variety  of  singular  plants,  which  would 
have  doubtless  proved  interesting  to  the  botanist  The  countiy  seems  to  be 
tolerablj  iiree  finm  wild  beaati^  ai  we  met  wiA  but  a  ni^  track,  said  to 
be  tint  ef  a  ffainoQerM,  dnriqg  the  whole  of  the  jonni^. 

Ailer  pursuing  our  route  witii  much  fatigue  for  six  hours,  accompanied 
by  the  chief  of  Parik  Debdta,  we  rested  for  the  night  at  a  village  about  the 
middle  of  the  district.  Early  the  next  morning,  being  Sunday,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  spent  the  day  chiefly  in  conversation 
with  the  people.  On  Monday  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  in 
lour  boon  pamed  Huti^  linggit*  a  village  attnated  on  en  deveted  fait  of 
the  aeeond  nnge^  and  fanning  tlie  eaatem  boondaiy  of  tiie  disliiet  of 
P«^arm  Lambung.  Pursuing  the  path  from  Hula  Tinggi  over  woody  hilla 
and  deep  valleys  for  some  distance  as  before,  we  at  length  entered  a  more 
open  countr)',  where  the  hills  sank  to  mere  undulations,  and  table-land 
covered  chiefly  with  long  coarse  grass }  the  ravines  alone  remaining  woody,  as 
in  the  vidni^  of  Bencoolen,  A  rapid  march  of  five  hotm  from  HtUa  Tinggi 
brought  UB  to  a  dirty  hamlet,  on  a  romantic  spot  at  tlie  feot  of  a  loAy  mouA* 


•  "  Tlio  hiph  fort."  Huta  is  die  KoUt  of  the  Hindus  and  MalijB. 
majr  be  obwrved  that  tbe  pronuncirtioii  t£ku  changed  to  A.— >W.  M. 
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tnn,  yrhere  we  took  up  our  lod^ngs  for  the  night»  receiving  such  comftil^ 
amidst  rain  and  cold  and  mud,  as  the  miserable  inmates  could  afford. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday  morning  we  were  conducted  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  gratified  by  a  delightfiil  view  of  the  Toba  dis- 
tncti^  which  pwfiopted  Acan^vw  at  an  immaniin  diataiioe  4hro«i!g^  an 
avenue  of  the  hiUs;  Tfap  mwdlaods  had  dreaity'  given  ]d»ce  to  gmajr 
plaiaa;  and  the  aaoontamon  which  we  stood  had  been  cleared  on  every  aide 
for  cultivation,  merely  retaining  its  original  forest  in  a  tuft  at  the  top.  On 
descendingits  verdant  side  we  entered  a  valley  richly  cultivated ;  and  although 
we  actually  observed  for  the  present  but  few  men  or  habitations,  every  thing 
indicated  our  approach  to  an  extensive  population.  The  valley  may  be 
deaciibed  as  three  Miles  iti  length  and  a  fourth  ef  a  mile  in  bfeadth,  winding 
BO  varioosly  amongst  the  hills>  as  to  present  almost  at  every  stq»  a  new  and 
distinct  prospect  A  moubtain  stream  meandering  throughout  its  extent* 
and  terminating  in  a  fine  cascade,  contributed  equally  to  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. Its  surface,  perfectly  even,  presented  a  continued  chain  of  rice  fields 
almost  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  soil  now  became  sandy  and  grey,  and  the 
hills  were  entirely  free  from  wood,  and  planted  with  the  sweet  potatoe  in 
many  instances  to.  Ilie  very  tops.  The  beanty  and  variety  k>£  thtf  soencb 
oontiasted  with  the  rogged  wilds  of  mktdre^  to  nMdi  we:  had  beconm  a^ 
'onstomed,  produced  in  our  minds  an  effect  so  delightfiil,  that  had  our  jour- 
ney  terminated  here,  we  might  have  condnded '  that  nothiqg  ciould  have 
surpassed  this  prospect 

The  path  at  length  led  us  through  a  cleft  in  the  hills,  where  our  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  fall  of  the  rivulet  On  turning  aside  to  view  it,  a  portion 
of  the  dSsOAeitiS ai&Hiung  diiooveied  itself  tfarongh  A  bieak  of  dm  tiees^ 
LsngiitgecaaAbt  caprasrthfe  astoaisimiant  vdnch  we  ^twhen  we  veadied 
the  brow  of  the  hlUi,  ^id  obtolned  a  moce  eKteMm'sriew.  Even  the  cooties, 
at  this  unesi^ected  scene,  appeared  for  a  moment  transfixed  to  the  spot,  and 
with  one  accord  cast  down  their  burdens,  and  burst  into  expressions  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  The  principal  t^ject  of  the  picture  was  an  even  plain, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  long  and  three  broad,  forming  a  vast  unbroken  field  of 
lice.  Afitebfcadrivei,  wilh'nunibeiiesstfflmtBsy.BtBBaaaawindiBgtbroi^ 
the  plain  ficm  end  to  end,  and  snpplyiiig  artifidal  aqueducts  fiw  irrigation 
in  every  direction,  served  much  to  adorn  it ;  but  the  nnmber  of  villages 
along  its  border  and  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  the  concourse  of  people 
assembied  at  a  market  in  itt  centre^  together  with  the  variety  of  objects 
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insepacafile  fiimn  .tliBbiii^'lMiiats  of  man,  rendered  H  interesting  beyond 
f»p-*— The  plain  was  surrounded  by  hills  from  five  hundred  to  one 

thousand  feet  high,  in  a  state  of  mUivation  ;  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  was  perfectly  free  from  wood,  except  the  summits  of  two  or  three 
mountains,  said  to  be  the  abode  of  niuustrous  serpents  and  evil  spirits.  Here 
we  rested  for  m  time  to  eonteiqilftte  ilie  prospect,  and  prepare  to  dwccnd 
into  the  .pkiat.  not  omitting  to  diiehaige  our  muilcBti*  iSbn  cnitoinaij  «liite 
to  agnify  oo>  i^ppfOAch. 

.  ;H«nng  been  joined  on  the  way  by^taeveral  chiefs  of  villages  retuminjg 
from  a  trading  journey  to  Tappanoofyy  we  were  invited  by  the  principal  of 
them  to  take  up  our  abode  with  him.  His  village  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  and  happened  to  be  the  seat  of  the  market  on  tiie  day 
flfoornmaL  Sem«liadqpeiiieottk4iHLto«iitRcmIv^ 
phcod  oandves  under  liis  pidtectiao»  nn  were  oonductod  tiifoii^  qfowda 
of  ^leetotan^  whose  surprise  uid .  curiosity  it  was  difficult  to  satisfy.  The 
news  of  the  arrival  of  white  mien  quickly  reached  the  market,  and  drew 
forth  the  whole  assembly  to  meet  us.  Before  we  reached  the  bank  of  the 
principal  river,  over  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  we  were  completely 
surrounded  and  prevented  from  advancing ;  not,  however,  tirom  any  tl^ng 
hostile  but  fiom  extreme  corioiity.  The  olgect  of  gmtest  mtereat^  next 
to  our  persons,  was  a  do<ublB.barreUed  gun,  wMoh,  it  had  been  reported, 
fired  twiee4egether ;  and  we  were  not  sufiered  to  proceed  a  step  tfntil  we 
had  demonstrated  the  reality  of  this  singidar  power.  Indeed,  the  conduct 
of  the  multitude  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  reminded  us  strongly  of 
what  is  described  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  not  only 
with  regard  to  surprise  and  curiosity,  but  as  it  respects  that  simpUcity  and 
imbecilitf,  whidi  seeoi  to  strikingly  tohavemadtedtiie  Ameriean  ciiarustBr. 

We  were  et  kngdi  pennitted  to  cross  the  rhrer,  ^  rend  leading  diredfy 
from  which  to  the  village  was  so  thickly  crowded  witii  people,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  pass :  our  guide,  tlierefore,  conducted  us  by  a  circui- 
tous path  to  the  market-place,  where  the  respectable  old  men  and  the  chiefs, 
with  immense  brass  pipes,  were  seated  in  a  circle  to  receive  us.  Here  the 
noise  and  pressure  became  greater  than  ever,  and  before  we  had  been  in 
thedrdetwo  ndniiteSf  it  biscaaae  necassaiy  to  remove  andtaheihclterin 
die  house;  several  of  ihe  ddefr  clearing  Ibe  way  with  ^disir  p^Mi^  wfiidi 
were  thus  conveniently  converted  into  formidaUe  wtapons  of  offence. 
.We  bad  not  been  kNig  under  cover  when  it  began  to  npn  nspetuowsly;  bnt 
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nothing  could  pacify  the  clamour  of  tiie  poople  untU  we  could  exhibit 
ourselves  to  public  view :  it  was  therefore  recommended  that  we  should 
ascend  a  loft  at  the  gable  end  of  tlie  house  fronting  the  street,  where  we 
sut  exposed  for  several  hours,  and  added  to  tlie  novelty  of  the  scene  hy  dis- 
playing ft  telescope,  a  marinei's  compass,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a'Ciae  of 
mathematical  iDStnmieiita,  aome  printed  books,  and  in  fiust  eveiy  attide 
about  us,  even  the  meanest  of  which  attracted  notice  and  ai^Janae. 

We  were  scarcely  less  interested  by  the  internal  appearanee  of  tiw 
villages,  than  we  had  p^c^^ously  been  by  that  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  one  subordinate  to  our  liost  consistoil  of  twenty-four  houses,  in  a 
straight  line,  with  tlie  gable  ends  uniibrmly  iaciug  tiie  street,  and  separated 
fiom  eadi  other  hj  a  vacant  ipaoe  of  three  or  finir  yarda.  The  ofipoaite 
aide  was  finmed  bj  a  coneeponding'  roir  of  open  bdidinga  on  tiie  Hme 
model,  admewhat  smaller,  appropriated  by  night  for  tfie  sleeping  places  of 
the  young  men,  and  by  day  to  the  more  public  occupations  of  the  &nuly. 
The  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  was  used  as  a  granary,  and  as  a 
dep6t  for  tlie  skulls  of  their  enemies.  Each  house  was  elevated  five  or  six 
feet  above  the  ground,  on  large  wooden  posts  or  pillars.  The  side  walls,  made 
of  planl^  carried  about  torn  feet  above  tibe  floor,  projecting  outimd- 
Ijrfiom  bottom  to  top:  the  ends  were  fiirmed  by  a  atmilar  pngectioi^  ooii> 
tinned  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  forming  a  kind  of  inclined  gable.  The 
roof  appeared  disproportionately  large,  being  very  high,  sunk  in  the  middle, 
raised  and  projecting  at  the  ends,  and  surmounted  at  each  apex  with  an  imi- 
tation of  a  bullock's  head  and  horns ;  thus  affording  a  convenient  shelter  in 
the  street  from  the  rain  and  sun.  The  entrance,  unlike  that  of  the  Batak 
houses' on  the  coast,  tvas  by  a  tr^P'door  in  the  floor  from  beneath.  The  in- 
terior oootained  no  separate  i^nrtmoits,  but  formed  %  wof^  room,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  by  twenty.  Li  eadi  of  the  four  comers  was  a  fire-place; 
but  having  neither  windows  nor  vent  for  the  smoke,  it  became  almost  in- 
tolerable to  remain  long  within.  A  large  shelf,  or  loft,  extending  along 
the  middle  and  sides,  together  with  a  wooden  jar  or  two,  or  a  chest 
scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  dishes  and  cooking  utensils, 
constitated  die  principal  artidea  of  fomituie.  Of  detail  and  economy 
of  the  interior,  however,  we  can  givcbnt  %  ftint  idea.  Something  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  eadi  bOBM  it  peopled  with  no  fewer  than  from 
thirty  to  fifty  inmates.  The  houses  were  constructed  generally  of  excellent 
materials,  exhibiting  marks  of  superior  workmanship,  and  in  numy  instancea 
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ornamented  with  can'in>]i:  and  paint  The  villages  were  clean ;  and  the 
females  occupied  in  the  maiiuliictiire  of  cloth,  and  surrounded  by  numbers  of 
playful  children,  afforded  a  pleasing  idea  of  industry*  healtli,  and  domes- 
ticity. 

It  wMjour  ofigiiMl  iiitention  to  have  proceeded  ai  fiur  as  the  gxcat  hdce  of 
2bfa;faiittiieiiiwipeelBdcixviiiiiitaiioeof  meeti^  and 
the  recunenceofa  disease  to  which  one  of  us  was  occasionally  subject,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  relinquish  that  plan,  and  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
the  progress  already  eHected.  After  some  days,  therefore,  spent  in  visits 
•and  festivity,  we  ascended  some  of  the  highest  of  the  surrounding  hills,  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  country  beyond  the  diitriet  of  SUkiAmg,  In 
one  imtanoe  two  guides  accomfinied  m  firom  the  princ^  diieC  with 
dindioai  to  iniioit  all  the  infimnation  thqr  could;  In  another,  two  were 
sent  by  a  different  chief,  with  similar  instructiims*  Two  of  these  guides 
were  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  and  had  spent  the  principal  part  of  their 
lives  there  :  and  they  appeared  tlie  more  worthy  of  credit,  because  their  ac- 
coimts,  although  delivered  at  different  times  and  m  different  places,  very 
generally  coindded. 

Thty]Minted  out  the  middle  of  the  lakeasheiqg  in  the  directioii  of  N.E. 
and  hyN.  from  the  spot  where  we  stood,  iriiidi  would  make  it  probably  KB. 
from  Tappanoofy.  From  the  distance  at  which  they  placed  the  extremities  on 
each  side  of  this  point,  we  calculated  its  direct  length  to  be  about  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  The  reports  of  its  breadth  were  various ;  but  we  should  judge 
it  to  be  trom  iii\cen  to  twenty  miles.  It  was  described  as  having  an  island, 
a  mile,  perhaps,  in  diameter,  tftuated  near  the  centre.  On  tins  a  periodical 
market  is  hdd,  to  whldi  a  variety  of  commodities  are  carried  fiom  the 
surrounding  shores,  in  lOQg  narrow  boats,  worked  by  from  forty  to  siacly 
paddles.  From  the  extent  of  the  lake,  the  water  is  said  to  be  so  roo|^  in 
tempestuous  weather  as  to  endanger  the  safety  even  of  these.  They  repre- 
sented a  deep  and  rapid  river,  named  Ai/ik  Bakdru,  as  emptying  itself  into 
the  northern  end  firom  the  mountains  of  Dairij  in  the  interior  ot  iamkul 
besldea  thiik  nmnben  of  smaller  streams  were  said  to  M  into  it  fiom  every 
qoaiter.  The  vast  quantilies  of  water  flowing  into  it  fiom  these  various 
sources,  induced  us  to  rnqniie  respecting  an  outlet;  but  upon  this  suibieot 
we  could  gain  no  clear  or  satisfactory  information. 

We  observ  ed  on  the  eastern  side  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  extending  from 
the  northern  extremity  about  hali'  the  length  of  the  lake,  when  it  terminated 
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abniptly,  leaving  the  country  on  the  south-eastern  side  low  and  open.  The 
southern  extremity  seemed  involved  in  utter  obscurity,  and  none  of  our  in- 
quiries relative  to  an  outlet  in  that  part  elicited  a  direct  or  satistiu:tory  answer. 
After  much  inquiry  and  explanation,  we  were  therefinre  ob]%ed  to  content 
ounelve*  with  a  siqiiKMitioo  fimnded  on  tiie  ■itiMition  of  the  hke  aad  ihe 
fHaneniX  wpfmumot  of  theaanonndii^coiiirtiy:— widi  •caxody.anj'.noolleor 
tion  of  tiie  eastern  coast,  except  that  it  is  to  a  gfMt  extent  low,  covered 
with  jungle,  and  suVyect  to  inundations  of  the  tide,  we  concluded  that  the  lake 
must  have  an  outlet,  lost  perhaps  in  the  jungle*  or  otherwise  deatitute  of  a 
freecommunication  with  the  sea. 

We  had  concluded  our  inquiries  relative  to  the  lake  the  first  tiine  we 
ascended  the  UOe,  and  had  reverted  to  the  rarrauBding  scenery,  when  the 
guide  'vohnitarily  added,  that  the  waten  loee  imd  ftU  twice  a  day,  perpei^ 
dicularly  from  a  cubit  to  two  feet.  As  he  had  never  been  in  the  viciiu^ 
of  the  sea,  he  was  wholly  imacquainted  with  the  ebbing  and  flovnng  of  the 
tide,  and  attributed  the  motion  of  the  lake  to  the  power  either  of  the  spirits  ■» 
inhabiting  it  or  of  their  principal  chief,  whose  dominion  seemed  to  rest 
chiefly  on  the  he«8  of  supentttion.  Extraordinary  as  dus  drcnmstanoe  ap- 
peared, onrinquiiieereq>ectiiigitweie»tt<fetedtore«tiii^weMcendeda 
hi^berhUlwidi  other  guides;  itwasdien,  togedier  with  the  pieceding  por> 
tiailai%  fsSkf  corroborated,  and  all  our  qoestions  on  the  subject  were  after- 
wards answered  to  the  same  effect,  with  un  nimity  and  distinctness.  It  was 
farther  added,  that  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water  were  greater,  it  sometimes  rising  even  to  a  level  witli  the  surrounding 
bank.  TfaeoalyalteralioathisiniiMrtantiiMtinadeinourfiieteoQ<^^ 
ihatinitMd  of  so  obscure  an  outlet  as  we  faedsapposed,  it  must  have  a  moie 
consideiaUc  one,  but  of  wliat  nature  we  were  still  at  a  Ums  to  detemnne. 
On  our  return  to  the  coast,  we  perceived  the  mouth  o£  the  river  Rakkan  to 
be  laid  down  in  Mr.  Marsden's  map  at  so  small  a  distance  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  communication 
between  them.  A  chief  at  Tappanooly  atterwards  informed  us  of  a  tradi- 
tion of  Ae  Baitik$,  sufficient  to  aecount  fer  ^eir  ignociaee-  respecthig  the 
oudet:  he  said  tiiere  was  a  ceitaih  point  towards  ihe  sondueaat  whidi  tiiey 
regarded -as  die  abode  of  evil  spirit^  and  b^rond  whidi  shonid  tfa^  preenme 
to  pass,  their  temerily  would  be  punished  with  immediate  destruction. 
This  belief  would  be  powerful  enough,  we  feel  convinced,  to  deter  the 
superstitious  Bataks  £rom  venturing  to  pass  that  limit. 
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.  The  space  situated  between  Silindtmg  and  Toba  comprises  the  district  ot" 
Btttur,  an  ('le\  atetl  and  even  tract  of  country,  ot"  whicii  we  obtained  a  wide 
and  agreeable  prospect.  It  appeaaed  to  be  about  thirty  miles  long  and 
mwaly  farofld,  boonded  en  the  nprtb-eMt  Iqr  Ma,  on  the  Dortb-weak  by  a 
nage-of  IfllfynoantaiiM  rukmuig  a^Mfondy  east  udweai^  oalbeaowth« 
west  by  Silindung,  and  on  the  south'Cast  by  a  broken  hilly  tracts  eztedding 
louthward  probably  to  the  district  of  Angkola.  The  northern  parts  seemed 
well  adapted  tot  he  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  had  accordingly  been  thus 
appropriated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  whole  plain  was  peri'ectly  free 
from  wood,  and  presented,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  a  vast  unbroken 
fidd  of  veidarik  On  •  farther  wiamiiwtiim  with;  the  teleidope,  it  di»; 
covend  to  be  tiudc^.  itadded  fddk  tmeU  drtaehed  huta  of  stmw,  so 
diminuhed  by  the  dillMiee  M  to  |pm  the  idea  of  flocka  of  theep  or  pieces 
of  rock  scattered  over  its  surface.  To  each  of  these  was  attached  a  field 
or  patch  of  mountain  rice.  Tiie  villages,  wherever  discernible,  were  left 
•  open  and  witliout  defence;  and  the  smoke  arising  at  every  point  of  view, 
with  the  sereni^  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole,  conveyed  an  idea 
of  piaoe  .eiid  lecurity  that  we  had  seldom  witneMed  nnce  we  quitted  our 
nati^  land. 

Under  one  of  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  Silindtmg  a  hot  spring  was 
p<Hnted  out;  but  unfort:unately  we  deferred  visiting  it  until  the  evening 
previous  to  our  return,  when  it  became  too  lute  to  bestow  on  it  the  attention 
which  it  seemed  to  deserve.  The  water  bubbled  up  in  a  number  of  places 
within  the  compeas  of  fiStf  yards,  and  formed  a  rapid  stream*  a  foot  wide  and 
eiz  iaebee  deflp.  We  bad  no  thennometer  with  but  on  ita  first  iasuing 
finth  we  jo^^ed  it  to  be  abont  the.tiBiiipeiataire  of  one  bimdied  and  eigfaly 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  It  had  deposited  lime  in  such  abimdance,  as  to  have 
covered  about  an  acre  of  land  with  a  bed  several  feet  thick.  From  this  the 
natives  procure  a  supply  to  eat  with  the  garnbir  leafi  calcining  it  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  sirihf  or  betel-leaf,  appears  to  have  been  but  recently  in* 
troduoed,  the  use  of  it  being  very  limited.  Besides  liine,  the  water  seemed 
toboldin  idntionametdtiriudiitdepoaited.  inaoouphusMbof  anialy  haSi 
and  in  ollbeca  of  a  gieen  coloinw  Of  its  medidnal  qualitieB  weeie  umBde 
to  speak,  having  learnt  nothing  farther  than  that  the  natives  use  it  .to 
strengthen  the  appetite,  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  aiinng  fiom  ^ 
Overburthcned  stomach. 

At  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  11th  of  ^ay  WB^^paf^  SiUndung,  on  our 
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return  to  the  coast,  and  arrived  at  Iluta  Tinggi  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
After  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal,  we  were  amused  lor  a  couple  of  hours 
with  panhmst  or  provincial  songs,  by  a  company  of  munen  ioKwag  »  dccie 
iafiontof  ourabode,  vho  for  that  tpaoe  of  tine  oontfanwd  to  sing  or  cfaaimt 
them,  almost  vidkout  intemuBsion,  to  a  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet 
We  left  this  kampmtg,  or  enclosed  village,  at  seven  o'clock  tlie  following 
morning,  and  at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  took  up  our  lodgings  for 
the  night  at  a  village  on  the  western  range  of  mountains,  named  Naga 
TimbaL  Here  we  slept  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  skull  of  a  man  who 
had  been  eaten,  which  was  smfiended  as  a  trophy  in  a  pubiic  buildiDg. 
The  next  moniing  at  eiglit  o^dodc  we  resumed  our  jouinejr,  and  readied 
^htitgaf  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  at  two  o'clock,  having  performed  the 
journey  from  the  plain  of  S'tlindung  to  this  spot  in  twenty-three  hours  and 
a  half,  including  about  six  hours  consumed  in  occasional  rests  on  the  way. 
Nothing  seemed  worthy  of  observation  on  our  return,  except  that  between  the 
first  and  second  ranges  we  struck  off  into  the  road  leading  directly  to  Sibolga, 
which  we  found  in  every  respect  preftcable  to  that  leading  to  Tifpatoofy, 

To  the  above  memoranda  of  our  journey  we  snhjoin  a  £ew  observations  on 
the  country,  the  character,  the  institutions,  and  the  language  of  the  Batak$^ 
partly  derived  from  the  jouniey  itself  and  partij  the  result  of  previona 
acquaintance  with  these  subjecta. 

JSSiiiation  ^  ike  Comiirg* 

Hie  oountiy  known  bj  tiie  name  of  the  BataU  country  m^  be  described 
generally  as  conqprising  the  whole  of  1^  part  of  AomAw  which  is  situated 

between  the  Equator  and      north  latitude,  witii  the  exception  of  a  few 

Malay  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  either  coast.  On  the  north- 
west  it  is  bounded  by  Acheeriy  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Malay  countries  of 
Rawa  and  Manangkabcew.  It  is  divided  into  numerous  districts,  the  phn- 
cipal  of  which  are  Toba^  Mmi0ingt  Angkokit  Humbangt  and  Si  NmMbu 
The  district  of  Toha,  which  is  the  hngest  of  these,  is  again  subdivided  into 
Tota  aSmdmg,  Toha  Holkmgt  and  Toba  LbUon. 

Proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction  across  the  island  from  Ayir  Bangit 
we  meet  with  the  Batak  districts  Lufm  and  Manambin.  Proceeding  in  the 
same  direction  from  Nattal,  we  meet  with  the  districts  of  Palampmgan  and 
MaiuUling.  Going  from  Batatig  TarOj  we  meet  witli  those  oi  Angkolot  Baru- 
mm,  and  Soma  Jambuf  from  J^appanoofy,  intii  tiioee  cf  Pi^gwren  Lmitngt 
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IPoba  S&kubmff,  BiOur,  ToktBolboMg,  and  the  district  of  ITiniAaiy*  Fro. 
oeedingnorUi-ent  from  Bonis,  we  meet  with  the  districts  of  7\>ba  JmIoh  and. 
SiNamhUa  ;  from  S'mkel,  with  the  district  called  Dairi  ;  and  from  Tarumon, 
with  the  districts  of  Alas,  Karcrw,  and  Rio,  extending  in  the  interior  nead/ 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  lake  of  Toba^  the  middle  of  which,  as  already  observed,  bears  about 
nortiMast  from  the  MtHement  at  J^appmoofy,  ia  atntfted  near  the  centre  of 
tfie  Baiak  coiintiy,  and  the  most  pq>ii]oin  districts  are'  those  upon  its  bor- 
ders.  It  has  on  its  west  side  Toba  Holbang  and  Toba  lMtm$  oo  its  east 
the  district  of  Humbang,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  eastern  coast  j  and  at 
its  north-west  end,  that  of  &  NanUnia, 

■  In  answer  to  various  questioos  on  the  origin  of  ^e  Batakst  the  principal 
chief  of  SiBndung  infbnned  us  that  they  considered  themselves  the  first 

people  who  had  settled  in  Smaatra ;  but  that  the  traditions  respecting  the 
mother  country  were  lost,  except  that  it  was  situated  far  to  the  east  beyond 
the  sea.  That  they  first  landed  somewliere  to  the  eastward  of  the  lake  ;  and 
having  disco\  ered  the  conveniences  it  afforded,  they  settled  on  its  borders. 
That  having  greatly  multiplied  in  the  course  of  time,  numbers  removed  to 
the  plain  of  SSUndui^,  That  by  a  ftrther  increase  of  populatioa,  the 
districts  of  Ikuri  to  the  north,  and  of  Angkola  to  the  sontli»  were  sttcces>. 
sivcly  occupied ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  Manangkahaxc,  which  eventtially  acquired  more  consequence 
than  all  the  rest.  To  these  particulars  lie  superadded  tlie  story  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  who  is  said  to  have  divided  his  empire  amongst  his  three 
son^  leaving  one  sultan  of  JKomr,  another  of  Oma,  and  a  third  of  Manang- 
kaUm*  He  said  that  the  Sultan  of  Manangk«Aaatt  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
made  a  tour  of  the  island,  and  appointed  the  principal  chiefs  to  their 
repecttve  governments ;  that  afler  making  a  proper  choice  for  the  BaUHa, 
he  gave  them  a  sign  which  should  always  in  future  distinguish  the  proper 
successor,  and  that  tliey  have  lieen  guided  by  that  sign  ever  since.  The 
sign  is  a  black  spot  under  tlic  tongue.  On  asking  how  tiie  Bataks  r^arded  the 
SuHan  of  Manaagkt^baa  at  the  present  day,  and  whether  they  would  submit  to 
his  authority,  he  assured  us  tiiat  he  was  still  considered  aa  the  sovereign  of 
the  country,  superior  to  their  own  immediate  chiefs,  and  that  a  simple  order 
from  him  would,  in  every  part^  meet  with  the  utmost  submission.  What 
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degree  of  ccedit  may  be  due  to  thefle  vague  traditions,  oD  the  tiibject  of  Ae 
original peofdii^  of  tbese  ialandflb  we  cannot  pretend  tony. 

The  diitrict  of  Toba  SiSndung  contains  eighty-two  villages,  wlndi 
wpposed  to  be  inhabited  by  dghtjr  or  one  hundred  tiionaand  souls.  Zbte 
Ho&ang  and  T^oba  Linton  were  represented  by  the  natives  as  much  larger 
and  more  populous ;  and  Humhang  as  greatly  exceeding  either  of  theses 

Si  Namhila  contains  a  hundred  and  twenty  kampmgs  ;  and  keeping  the  pro- 
portion of  SHindtaig  we  may  suppose  its  inhabitants  to  exceed  a  hundred 
thousand. 

Of  the  extensive  provinces  of  Anghobt  and  MandiUng^  as  well  as  of 
JkMt  Abu,  Buiur,  and  ibe  other  smaller  districtSi  our  information  is  very 
limited ;  but  we  cannot  suppose,  upon  a  loose  and  general  calculation,  that 
the  population  of  the  whole  Batak  country  can  ML  much  short  of  a  miUion 
andahalf. 

FenonalJppgarance* 

Jn  their  personal  appearance  the  Baiaks  of  SWndimg  stmck  us  as  beating 

a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Hindus.  Tliey  arc  generally  of  a  middle 
stature,  well  made  and  robust,  and  their  features  (particularly  the  nose)  are 
rather  prominent.  They  possess  smooth  skins,  of  a  lighter  colour  tlian  the 
people  on  tlie  coast.  They  wear  (he  hair  long,  and  tied  at  the  top  of  the 
bead  in  llie  nunaer  of  .Ae  Hindus ;  and  the  women  part  thw  hair  in 
precisely  like  the  women  in  Lidia.  Amongst  the  crowds  by  whidi  we  were 
constantiy  surrounded,  we  do  not  recollect  a  nn|^  instance  of  natural  de- 
formity. The  countenances  of  the  children  are  mostly  agreeably  uniting  in 
their  expression  mildness  with  great  vivacity  ;  but  on  attaining  the  age  of 
teJi  or  twelve  years,  their  front  teeth  arc  filed  down  nearly  to  the  gum,  and 
the  stump  blackened,  which  exceedingly  injures  tlieir  appearance.  Females 
arrived  at  years  of  natuii^  have  generally  lost  all  trace*  of  beautyj 
which  cannot  exdte  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  labours 
of  the  field,  as  well  as  the  drudgeiy  cf  the  houses  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  devolve  upon  them. 

Dress. 

The  men  wear  two  cloths,  of  various  colours  in  stripe's,  about  two  yards 
and  a  half  in  length  j  one  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt  and  hanging 
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down  to  the  feet,  tlie  other  loosely  thrown  over  the  shoulders  as  a  shawl. 
Those  worn  hy  the  chiefs  are  fringed  at  the  ends  with  a  deep  border,  neatly 
and  ciirioiiilj  woriced  intii  the  needle.  The  head-dren  of  tiie  c<wnmon 
people  is  nmially  a  bdt  of  stxmw  or  baik  tied  round  IJm  'head,  a  litde 
above  the  eaii»  leavingtibe  top  -hare ;  a  wrealli,  alws  ftnned  of  a  green 
shnib,  is  not  uncommon.  That  of  the  more  respectable  people  is 
formed  of  a  piece  of  blue  or  white  foreign  cloth,  five  cubits  long,  tied 
round  in  the  same  way,  leaving  the  two  ends  protruding,  one  over  one  ear, 
the  other  over  the  opposite  eye.  The  chiefs  wear  also  moderate-sized  ear- 
rings of  gold.  The  women  have  no  head<lien$  and  after  maniage  ooif 
one  doth,  fiurtened  round  the  kuu,  the  parts  above  being  perfectly  expoted. 
Previously  to  marriage  they  have  an  additional  garment  coverinig  the 
breasts  :  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  this  practice  was  said  to  be  reversed, 
the  married  women  covering  the  bosom,  and  those  unmarried  lea\-ing  it 
exposed.  The  daughters  of  the  chiefs  have  sometimes  thick  brass  wire 
twisted  about  their  wrists,  and  if  unmarried,  a  few  strings  of  beads  round 
their  necka.  The  children  go  naked  to  the  age  of  aix  or  eight  yean,  or 
even  kmger.  When  the  men  leave  their  viOagea,  they  cany  with  tiiem  s 
ba|^  made  sometimes  of  mat,  sometimes  of  goat's-skin,  containing  tobacco, 
gambir,  sirih,  chunam,  &c.  To  the  neck  of  the  bag  is  attached  a  thick 
brass  chain,  three  or  four  feet  in  lengtli,  usually  terminating  witli  a  pair  of 
laige  flat  iron  nippers  for  plucking  out  the  beard.  This  chain  forms  a 
countecpoiae  in  firoot  nhm  the  bag  ia  ilnown  over  ^e  ahoulder. 

The  people  of  SiSiidm^vue  ndlher  ofHom  nor  iDtooacating  fiqwin,  esoipt 
toddy  (pahn-wine) :  but  both  sexes  and  all  agca  are  exceeding^  addicted  to 
smoking  a  stimulating  herb  of  a  slight  narcotic  quality;  which,  however,  they 
eagerly  abandon  for  tobacco,  when  that  is  procurable.  The  men,  whether  on 
a  journey  or  at  home,  as  they  have  little  employnjent,  arc  seldom  seen  with- 
out their  pipes.  These  are  commonly  very  large,  the  tube  being  about  four 
feet  in  length  and  the  bead  of  a  proportionate  aize,  giving  the  idea  of  a 
dedge-hanmcr,  fw  iriueh  indeed  we  actually  niatook  one.  Those  ined  by 
die  chie6  are  mostly  of  brass,  polished  and  neatly  indented;  tfaoae  of  the 
common  people  are  of  wood,  and  not  so  large. 

The  people  of  SiUndung  are  far  from  being  cleanly,  either  in  their  persons 
or  their  houses.  We  beheve  they  never  wash  their  clothes,  and  but  seldom 
bathe  their  persons ;  on  asking  their  reason  for  which,  they  replied  that  the 
water  waa  too  odd. 

8T« 
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Food, 

Bice  and  sweet  potatoes  with  an  unnsual  proportion  of  nh,  ftrm  the 
pcmcqudfood  of  the  Arfdfct.*  it  ttcady  mi  perticdaroccariomtfaqr  induce 

themselves  with  animal  food.  .  In  their  choice  of  animals*  or  evea  ngUSkM, 
however,  they  are  hy  no  means  dcUcatc  :  liorses,  buffAloes,  cows,  pigs, 
fowls  and  goats  are  esteemed  the  best ;  but  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  dogs, 
cat3,  snakes,  monkies,  bats,  &c^  nor  does  it  make  any  particular  difler. 
pnce,  in  thdr  estimation,  whether  the  animal  Ims  died  a  natural  death 
or  been  killed  in  good  health;  whethdr  recently  dead  or  bordering  on 
putridly.  When  an  animal  is  lolled  ton  food,  they  save  the  blood,  and  use 
it  as  sauce,  pouring  it  over  the  meat  when  cooked,  and  chopped  into 
pieces  of  about  an  ounce  wd^t  each.  As  the  art  of  cookery  has  made 
little  progress,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  gratify  the  taste  with  simple 
suit,  ill  cases  where  the  Malay  would  have  recourse  to  curries  or  sambals. 
This  may  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  extraordinary  consmnptioii 
of  salt  amongst  the  Andb^  which  may  not  be  destitute  of  foondation. 

General  Character. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  opinions  commonly  entertained 
by  the  Malays,  in  their  neigld)ourhood  as  well  as  by  Europeans,  with  regard 
to  the  general  ciiaracter  and  disposition  of  the  BeUaks.  The  well-establiahed 
&ct  of  thdr"  ranmtialiim  has,  perhaps,  naturally  led  to  the  ooodusioo,  timt 
tiiey  woe  ^remarkahly  ferocioua  and  daring  people.  Sostrangly,  indeed^ 
had  this  im^ession  taken  hold  of  our  minds^  that  although  a  residence 
of  two  years  on  the  border  of  their  countiy  had  furnished  nothing  to 
contirm  the  opinion,  we  still  expected  to  find  proofs  of  it  in  the  interior. 
So  far  from  this,  however,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  with  respect  to  other 
districts,  the  people  of  SUmdung,  in  quietness  and  timidity,  are  apparently 
not  surpassed  .even  by  the  Hindus.  Jifisunderstandings  between  incBviduala 
of  die  asnrn  village  sddom  go  beyond  word^  or  a  compktot  to  the  diief;  and 
their  wars  are  litUe  more  than  nominaL  These  will  often  continue  for  five 
or  six  years,  without  proving  fatal  to  more  than  two  or  tlu^ee  persons  of  each 
side.  The  hostile  parties  commit  no  depredations  on  cacli  other's  crops  or 
cattle ;  and  an  instance  occurred,.during  our  stay  in  StUfidu/ig,  of  two  men 
coming  upon  private  business  to  the  village  where  we  resided,  from  one  with 
one  host  was  at  war,  whenhe  hospitably  entertainedthem,  and  suiEsred 
tiiem  to  depart  in  peace.  We  mean  not  to  say,  however,  that  tiie..fialdfcs 
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are  a  kind  and  humane  people;  instances  of  their  extreme  uiU'eeUngness 
and  erndty  towanb  the  afflicted,  nid  to  enwniet  ia  didr  power,  are  !»• 
mentably  muiieroiu.  Their  aeemiiigly  peaceable  diapoaitioii  maj  pcriiapa 

be  resolved  into  cowardice,  and  the  influence  of  a  dark  and  endaving 

superstition,  from  the  shackles  of  which  they  are  never  for  a  moment  free. 

Hospitality  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent,  both  as  a  public  and 
private  virtue ;  but  avarice  is  deeply  implanted  in  their  minds,  and  is  but 
thinly  disguised. 

RetigioH, 

The  Bittaies  bdieve  in  die  eztitence  of  one  Soprane  Being,  tlie  Creator 
oftheWoKld,  uliomthey  name  Debata  BASlAsf.  Since  completing  the 
WOfk  of  creation,  they  suppose  him  to  have  remained  perfectly  quiescent, 
ha\'ing  wholly  committed  the  government  to  his  three  sons,  Batara  Guru,  « 
SoRi  Paha,  and  Mavgana  Uulan;  who  do  not,  however,  f^overn  in  person, 
but  by  vakils  or  proxies,  whom  they  arc  supposed  to  station  over  difierent 
divisiona  of  the  eartii.  To  tiieae  vakeda  tiiey  give  the  distinctive  tidea  of 
JMttta^ffmgoHgt  JMttta  detora,  and  Mata  dottonga,  or  the  godaabove^ 
the  gods  below,  and  the  goda  of  the  middle,  expressive  of  the  departmenta 
over  w'liich  their  principals  respectively  preside.  Batara  Guru  they  repr^ 
sent  as  the  god  of'justicc  ;  Sori  Pada  as  the  god  of  mercy  j  and  Mancana 
BuLAN  as  tlie  original  source  of  evil,  and  the  constant  instigator  to  its 
commission.  The  last  is  supposed  to  have  the  principal  share  in  the 
nianagement  of  hnmaa  affldnk  and  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  tiiwart  tfie 
good  intentions  of  hia  brethren ;  conaeqoently,  in  whatever  drcumatanees 
the  Bataks  may  be  placed,  they  are  most  anxious  to  secure  his  ftvottfi 
Considering  good  in  general  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  e\-il,  it  matters 
little  to  them  how  tliey  may  be  regarded  by  Batara  (xl  uu  or  Sori  Pada, 
so  loug  as  they  secure  the  good-will  of  Mangana  Blxan.  Batara  Guru 
(as  hIa  name  dsnolea)  la  die  diiaf  butnictor  of  men  %  'and  when  he  is  sup.' 
poaed  by  Soni  Pada  to  be  deafing  too  hardily  nidt  dieeob  the  latter  expose 
.ulates  with  him  on  their  behalf 

Besides  these  they  number  amongst  their  deities  the  ftbled  serpent  Naga 
Padoha,  which  they  represent  with  horns  hke  a  cow  supporting  the  earth. 
Tixey  imagine,  also,  that  every  vilhige  has  its  Bom  m  mora.  Bom  Sdniifdvg 
NagOf  and  Martxta  Sambaon^  or  guardian  deities,  superintending  its  interests 
and  overruling  ita  aAira»  and  thqr  attempt  to  aeeove  die  fimwr  of  those 
deitiea  by  propitiatofy  aacriilcea. 
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Besides  this  particular  intafftfonee  in'IlM  public  aAiia  of  dw  wimnmnit^ 
tiiey  suppose  ^at  eveiy  individual  is  constantly  attended  and  watched  over 
by  a  number  of  genii,  both  good  and  evil,  called  Bogia  and  Smtam, 
These  are  dnedy  the  souls  of  their  dipartcd  ancestors,  whom  they 
look  upon  as  possessinj^  extensive  power  over  the  livinc;^,  either  to  protect 
or  to  afflict  them.  By  these  various  orders  of  divinities  and  subordinate 
spirits  the  superstitious  Bataks  are  held  in  such  perpetual  dread,  tiiat 
it  ii  not  vttfioilt  the  moat  harassing  apprdiensionB  they  leave  their  villages, 
even  for  a  journey  of  no  constderaUe  distance  or  apparent  danger.  Li 
timr  apprehension,  indeed,  dangers  prove  note  the  less  real  for  being 
inviiiUe :  the  path  to  others  may  aeon  open,  dear,  and  safe ;  but  their 
imagination,  ever  teeming  with  Bogtts  and  Sai/ans,  pictures  to  them  a 
demon  at  every  turn.  On  our  way  to  Tappanooly,  we  were  once  anxiously 
asked  by  a  company  passing,  whether  we  had  seen  any  Saiiam  on  the 
foad?  Not  a  village  they  had  to  pass  bat  had  lis  BoTK  fMflwra  and  JKoN^ 
d  poHm,  pfotecting  its  interests  and  avenging  its  iiguxie^  bendea  a  host 
of  ghosts  and  spirits  wanderitigin  its  vicinity;  and  if  they  or  their  ancestors 
had  perchance  offered  a  slight  or  an  insult  to  any  of  tiicn,  now  might  be  the 
time  for  its  being  avenged. 

Frietthood. 

Ai  the  ddtlM  preridiqg  ovw  villagei  and  individuals  are  supposed  to 
manifest  their  ^uprobation  or  disiqiprobotioa  by  renmrkaUe  appeamnces  in 
various  otrjects,  the  principal  qualifications  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood 

consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the  appropriate  articles  Tised  in  sacrifices,  and 
the  suitable  times  for  offering  them,  together  with  an  adequate  skill  in  signs 
and  omens.  There  is  generally  one  priest  in  every  village.  He  receives, 
ire  bdievei,  no  consecration  to  his  office,  butis  sdeefesdfiom  amongst  those 
vdio  aie  best  acquainted  with  tiieir  books  and  superstitiaas ;  and  as 
slnKty  to  read  is  mostly  confined  to  tiw  ft*"^*—  of  tiie  ehiel^  itfirequendy 
happens  that  the  offices  of  rdjd  and  priest  arc  united  in  the  same  pers<Hl. 
He  expounds  all  their  religious  books,  and  according  to  his  interpretation 
a  dav  is  chosen  as  propitious  to  their  object;  and  they  will  not  engage  in 
any  undertaking  however  trifling,  nor  make  tii^  smallest  alteration  in  their  do- 
mestic economy,  without  first  consulting  him.  On  one  occasion  wn  wm 
present  when  Ae  IMu  of  S^otgtf*  cowkeeper  came  to  inferm  his  master 
that  a  fold  in  cattle  wfaidk  he  had  just  procnred  was  ready  fiv  their  reoep- 
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ti(m.  The  master  immediately  sent  for  hU  book«  that  he  might  learn 
whether  that  were  a  lucky  day  for  their  admission,  otherwise  they  must 
have  remained  without  shelter  at  the  mercy  of  the  tigers  till  such  a  day  hatl 
occurred !  The  Datu^  or  priest,  discovers  the  character  of  each  day 
chiefly  hy  a  table  called  pa^uta-tn,  oonaiating  of  twdve  hocixoolal  Unee, 
gnaweiiiig  to  tiie  months  of  the  yeai^  which  are  again  cnNaed  by  thirty 
perpendicular  lines  dividmg  each  month  into  so  many  days,  and  producing 
in  aU  three  hundred  and  sixty  small  squares,  answering  to  the  days  in  their 
year.  In  this  square  table  are  also  drawn  four  diagonal  lines,  on  which  are 
painted  hieroglypliical  marks,  being  representations  of  two  constellations, 
the  scorpion  and  pleiades,  of  which  the  former,  named  by  the  Bataks 
<*  Bmiang  Halo,**  is  oonddoed  the  most  otninonn.  Where  this  occurs  ea 
the  tsblsb  it  is  made  to  cover  fbm  days }  tfie  head  one»  the  body  two^  and  the 
tail  one  :  those  covered!^  its  body  being  considered  fortunate ;  the  others  so 
unlucky,  that  no  new  engagements  can  be  entered  into  upon  them  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Besides  this  tabic  this  learned  Datu  is  furnished  with  two 
staffs,  named  tondung  hujur  and  tondiuig  ranges,  four  feet  long,  of  a  very 
black  hard  wood,  the  heads  of  which  are  cut  to  represent  an  animal's  face^ 
aiMl  every  part  of  them  engraved  witii  significant  markSt  by  decypheriii^ 
which  he  discovers  lost  or  stolen  property.  To  these  instnunents  of  his 
dark  art  we  may  add  abode,  called  aii  siporlias,  and  a  cord,  named  romlM 
siporhas  ;  by  the  former  of  which  he  determines  the  best  time  to  attack  an 
enemy,  and  by  the  latter  measures  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  parties. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  he  be  well  versed  iu  die  interpretation  of  these  :  in 
an  egg,  a  dog,  or  a  pig,  he  must  see  much  that  is  important ;  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  one  hundred  and  sevenly-seven  difibrent  mnens  exhibited 
by  tlie  inside  of  fiiwls»  with  seventy  edubited  in  portions  of  calcined  lim^ 
and  with  seventy-three  in  lemons  cut  transversely ;  and  he  must  repeat 
readily  from  memory  the  various  forms  of  prayer  and  invocation  that  are 
most  esteemed  in  iiis  district. 

The  Batakg  present  no  oflhrings  of  gratitude  to  dieir  gods.  In  the  ftdl 
eiyoyment  of  health,  prosperity,  and  peace,  having  nothiqg  to  adc  &om 

tliem,  they  are  wholly  neglected.  It  is  only  when  entering  on  some  hazar- 
dous entcrprize,  or  on  being  threatened  with  war ;  when  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  misfortunes,  or  when  suii'eriug  Irom  severe  and  protracted 
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aftlictioiis,  that  they  invoke  the  shades  of  their  ancestors,  and  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  gods.  But  in  any  of  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  and  particularly 
tlie  latter,  the  timid  Batak  applies  to  tlie  Data  to  leara  the  cause  and  the 
i^medy  of  loM  aomnn.  He  takes  tvitfa  him  a  fowl  and  a  Kttle  lioe  as  a 
pnsent.  Having  opened  the  fowl,  llie  2^  is  at  no  loss  to  8e]ect»  fioro  the 
gnat  \^riety  of  distinct  intimations  which  it  gives  to  his  enlightened  mind, 
a  prescription  precisely  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  timid  and  de- 
jected applicant.  His  atHiction,  he  is  commonly  told,  is  a  visitation  from 
one  of  the  genii  for  the  misconduct  of  some  of  his  ancestors,  and  lie 
must  make  a  feast  in  honour  of  his  father  or  grandfatlier,  and  intreat  his 
intercesston.  The  IkOu  then  disooveis  from  his  books  tiie  anunal  proper  to 
be  killed  on  the  occasion,  which  is  generaUy  a  haAIo»  kid,  pig,  or  fowl, 
acootding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  applying.  Every  thing 
requisite  beinp:  provided  and  the  day  fixed,  the  suj)plicarit  culls  together  his 
friends  and  relatives,  who  feast  and  dance  with  him  tor  three  successive 
days  and  nights.  On  the  tliird  day,  whilst  in  the  act  of  dancing,  one  of 
die  company  supposes,  or  pretends  to  suppose,  that  the  spirit  of  his  de- 
parted ancestor,  attracted  hy  die  sound  of  the  gong  fiom  die  adjacent 
mountains  and  predi^ces*  where  it  wanders  hi  paths  untrodden  hj  man, 
has  entered  into  him,  and  he  falls  down,  apparently  almost  senseless.  Uponi 
recovering  a  little  he  pretends  to  be  no  longer  himself,  but  their  deceased 
friend,  come  to  meet  them  and  join  in  tlieir  entertainment.  The  company 
then  present  him  with  such  fare  as  tliey  have  prepared,  when  he  eats  and 
driidcB  heartily ;  after  whidi  the  persim  wlu»  hu  |^ven  die  entertsinmenti 
addressing  the  spirit  of  the  deputed,  infimns  him  of  die  particular  troubles 
iriiich  have  induced  diem  to  call  him,  and  concludes  by  requesting  that  if 
these  have  been  sent  either  by  the  gods  or  the  demons,  he  would  intercede 
for  their  removal.  The  man  pretending  to  be  possessed  then  returns  such 
an  answer  as  he  thinks  will  best  please  his  host,  or  be  most  likely  to  prove 
prophetic,  and  becoming  again  apparently  insensible,  soon  recovers  himself. 

This  may  be  fc|;srded  as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  addressed  to  the 
deities  through  the  intercession  of  dieir  anoestots.  lUs,  however,  is  not 
the  only  way  in  which  the  gods  may  be  approached.  Supplicatimis  may 
be  preferred,  and  offerings  made,  immediately,  to  any  of  them  separately,  or 
to  them  all  collectively,  without  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  care  being  taken 
tliat  every  thing  ia  done  according  to  the  directions  given  in  their  religious 
books. 
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The  only  religious  ceremony  of  universal  interest,  and  in  iHiidi  all  the 
village  unites,  is  that  whidi  they  celebrate  when  on  the  eve  of  commencing 
hostilities.  The  day  proper  lor  this  solemnity  having  been  fixed  by  the 
DatUj  a  temporary  shed  is  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  wlierc  all 
the  inhabitants  assemble.  In  the  middle  of  this  dwd  Oie  Hate  tpNtda  a 
green  doth  named  tdu,  to  the  centre  of  wludi  an  ftatened  two  coidt 
about  two  ieet  longv  having  at  their  ends  a  knob  d  wax  intended  to  xepie- 
sent  a  human  head.  These  cords,  called  rombu  siporhas,  are  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  two  hostile  parties.  On  different  parts  of  the 
cords  are  beads,  significant  of  the  different  members  of  each  communis ; 
the  upper  ones  of  the  ciiiefs,  the  under  of  the  warriors,  &c. 

ABbat  ftasting,  dancing,  and  beating  Iheir  gongs  for  aonn  time,  the 
Dalu  takes  In  his  hands  tiie  romiu  ^torktu  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people^ 
whoa  he  invokes  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  of  ^eir  ancestocs  iqK>n  their 
enemies,  and  dedbres  them  to  mdce  it  manifest  by  rombu  siporhas,  whether 
at  that  time  they  may  revenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country ;  then  letting 
drop  the  cords,  the  Da/u  discovers  by  tlieir  relative  situation  and  peculiar 
appearance,  what  may  be  expected  as  the  result  of  an  attack  at  pre> 
sent ;  and  should  his  npmt  be  &vouiabl^  thqr  immediatply  annmenoe 
cperationa, 

Oaihs, 

Though  the  Batata  do  not  worship  idols,  in  every  village  is  found  an 
image  of  wood  or  stones  the  ^gnre  of  a  man,  winch  tliey  chiefly  use  ill  the 
administtBlion  of  oaAs.  To  tiiis  test  are  reflarred  all  suits  upon  wliidi 
pontive  endence  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  thought  that  few  axe  80 

daring  as  wholly  to  disregard  its  sanction.  On  great  occasions  the  cere- 
mony is  attended  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  may  justly  be  denominated 
religious.  The  whole  village  assembles  before  the  image,  when  tlie  injured 
party  call  into  and  about  it  a  host  of  spirits,  to  witness  the  transaction  and 
bear  the  oath  taken. 

Of  a  fiitnre  state  cf  rewards  and  punidmients  tiiese  people  have  no 
conoqptioD.  They  imagine  the  spizit  to  become  moie  powerful  and  inde> 
pendent  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  to  be  wholly  exempt  fiom 

suffering,  and  consequently  look  forward  to  death  without  terror,  except 
such  as  may  arise  £rom  the  prospect  of  corporeal  pain.    Whether  the  soul 
Vol.  L  8  U 
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be  immortal  or  not,  they  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  speak  of  it  as  lost 

when  its  memory  is  no  longer  cherished  on  earth.  What  precise  influence 
tlie  absence  of  all  idea.s  of  a  future  state  of  retnbutioti  may  have  on  their 
moral  character,  is  dilhcult  to  determine.  Ttiat  tiie  opposite  system,  of  an 
immediftte  intetpMatimi  ni  nipcmaliiial  agents  in.  human  affiirs,  possesses 
an  imboundeddominkMi  over  their  nunda,  will  be  readily  ooojectored  fitun 
the  above  observations :  yet  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  honesty,  upright- 
ness, integrity,  purity,  and  similar  principles,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  their  virtues ;  and  that  the  corruptions  of  the  heart,  so  common  to 
uncultivated  nature,  exLst  amongst  them  without  restrnint.  Indeed,  they 
ridicule  the  idea  oi  tbrbcaring  to  practise  wliat  may  atibrd  profit  or  pleasure, 
where  diitectioD  and  the  punishment  of  the  law  can  be  evaded  with  cee- 
tainty:  and  although  it  may  be  hence  inftrred,  that  they  assimilate 
Ae  nature  of  their  presiding  divinities  to  the  practiGes  and  passions  of 
men,  as  exhibited  immediately  to  their  own  observation,  yet  their  actual 
depravity  convinces  us  that  the  system  of  supernatural  interposition,  of 
whatever  character,  is  not  of  itseli'  adequate  to  the  formation  of  an  elevated 
state  of  moral  rectitude. 

Language. 

Hie  language  of  the  Batakg  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Malays*  that  we  cannot  but  consider  them  dialects  of  the  same  origin.  Of 

the  most  common  substantives,  we  suppose  a  proportion  of  one  word  in 
three  is  either  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Malay,  or  so  similar  as  to  be 
immediately  recognized  by  the  Malay  scholar:  and  although  in  the  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  and  adverbs,  we  find  tlie  diilerence  somewhat  greater,  yet  as 
the  Sataks  form  tiie  various  powers  and  modifications  of  the  verb  upon  much 
the  'same  principle  as  tiie  Malays,  the  similarity  is  here .  also  very  con- 
spicuous. The  language  of  common  conversation,  however,  differs  more 
widely  from  the  Malay  than  that  usually  written.  These  they  distinguish 
by  the  names  Hata  Haba-i-tan,  or  the  line  lanjTuagc,  and  Hata  Tohop,  or 
the  common  language  j  the  latter  of  which  only  is  universally  understood. 
Of  the  prefixes,  and  particularly  of  the  affixes  to  nouns  and  verbs,  the  Bataks 
have  a  greator  number  than  the  Malays ;  or  rather  partide^  substantially 
the  aame  in  bodi  languages,  assume  a  greater  variefy  of  Ibrm,  to  meet 
the  Batak  ideas  of  soil  and  agreeable  articulation.  This  fastidiousness  is 
most  observable  in  the  changes  undergone  by  the  affix  hon,  which  answers  to 
Mn  in  the  Malay.   Whep  tlie  last  syllable  of  the  verb  is  pur^  the  annexed 
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iriieii  tbe  priniitive  mifd  ends  iritb  «  mixed  syllable,  tbe  annexed  partide 

is  modified  so  as  to  coalesce  with  the  last  letter  of  the  primitive,  without 
producing  a  sound  in  their  estimation  harsh  or  uncouth  ;  as  pnjop,  to  pre- 
serve, becoine.s  pa-jop-pon ;  enet,  to  pull,  makes  e-net-ton  ;  dok,  to  order, 
makes  dok-kon.  But  even  this  moditication  of  the  annexed  particle  does 
not  always  succeed  in  producing  a  sound  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Batak 
ear.  Sometimes  recourse  is  had  in  inenunciation  to  a  diang^  abo^  of  Ae 
last  letter  of  the  primitive  vocd;  as  m^um,  to  lend,  becomes  •n^eei'AoN^ 
but  is  pronounced  nt^ap-pon ;  am-ho-long,  to  eject,  becomes  arrubo-hiig'lum, 
but  is  pronounced  am-bo-lok-kon  ;  dni^gan^  good,  becomes  deng-gan-ton, 
but  is  pronounced  deyig-gat-ton  /  ogos,  to  rub,  is  written  ogos-*on,  but  is 
pronounced  o-goch-chon. 

In  the  grammatical  leltlkNi  of  ils  words,  and  in  tte  construction  of  its 
sentences^  the  Batak  kngnage,  like  that  of  the  Malays,  is  as  simple  as 
posaibleb  admitting  very  rarely  of  the  use  either  of  conjunctions  or  of  peiw 
sonal  pronouns  with  perspicuity.  Perhaps  the  instance,  in  which  it  varies 
most  in  constniction  from  the  Malay,  is  the  following  :  between  two  substan- 
tives differing  in  meaning,  where,  in  Malay,  possession  would  be  implied  by 
their  mere  position,  the  Bataks  always  introduced  the  particle  ni,  answer- 
ing to  the  preposition  qf  in  English  \  as  **mliMi  nt  1m4a^  the  Unr  of  the 
village. 

The  Baiak  language  has  received  no  accessums  from  the  Arabic,  but  the 
proportion  of  Sanscrit  words  found  in  it  is  greater,  we  believe,  than  in  the 
Malay.  This  may  arise  from  the  Malays  having  embraced  the  religion  of 
the  prophet,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Sanscrit  words  of  a  religious 
nature,  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  pc^sessed  in  common  with  the 
BakikB,  hare  become  obooletek  and  have  given  phu»  to  Arabic  tecma. 

In  tfie  court  language  of  the  SaidkB  very  many  Iblay  woida  occur :  and 
itia  wortliy  of  remark,  that  the  Bataka  always  give  them  the  ItaU  soond  'aa 
written  and  spoken  to  the  eastw^ard  ;  never  the  minced,  but  as  some  con- 
sider it  softened  pronunciation  of  the  Sumatran  coast.  Compared,  however, 
with  either  mode,  we  should  think  the  Batak,  when  well  spoken,  would  be 
generally  esteemed  by  Europeans  the  most  sonorous  and  harmonious. 
It  tuty  be  ftrdier  obaerved,  Aat  the  BHak  eigana  of  apeedi  aie  pacfbcti^ 
adapted  to  die  Malay  kiiguag^  and  cqiaUe  of  expiemiiiig  with  pradsioii 
nU  Ik  tOTinflfi 
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The  Baiak  characters  are  remarkably  simpleb  voj  cGatiiiet  from  cadi 
other  in  shap^  Msily  formed,  and  fully  capable,  except  in  a  shi^  instance, 

of  expressing  every  sound  that  occurs  in  the  language.  They  are  written 
from  left  to  right  like  the  Sanscrit,  horizontally  (not  in  perpendicular 
columns  as  some  have  supposed),  and  in  one  continual  hne,  without  separa^ 
ing  the  wocdi.  As  ihiey  are  undoubtedly  of  Sanacrit  origin,  they  patiidHi 
of  the  nature  of  diat  tjrstem,  eadi  consonant  containing  an  inhefent  vmrd 
aoond  in  addition  to  iti  proper  organic  sound,  by  irbai6k  it  has  unifiMinty 
the  power  of  a  distinct  pure  syllable. 

The  manner  of  reading  amongst  the  Bataks  is  a  kind  of  dronish  singing, 
from  syllabic  to  syllable,  witliout  stops,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be  un^ 
derstood,  even  by  themselves.  Mr.  Marsden  intimates,  that  one-hay  oi  the 
Bataks  can  read,  but  we  imagine  that  gentienuui  mutt  have  been  niiinfbnned. 
In  the  villages  around  Ae  luty  of  Tofpandfy,  containing  ftom  two  hundred 
to  twdvie  hundred  inhabitmts  each,  we  believe  that  the  proportion  seldom 
exceeds  one  in  fifty ;  nor  is  it  greater  in  tlie  district  of  Silindung.  Tlieir 
books  are  principally  on  war,  pointing  out  the  most  fortunate  periods  and 
metliods  of  making  a  successful  attack  on  their  enemies,  or  for  repelHiig  or 
evading  an  assault ;  on  religion,  consisting  of  forms  of  prayer  for  particular 
occasions,  describing  the  articles  premier  to  compose  a  sacrifice^  and  the 
•mannerof  preparing  them;  on  Uie  various  zitet  to  be  attended  to  at  fSeasti^ 
&c. ;  and  on  medicine^  deacribtng  diseases,  with  their  causes  and  remedies. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  their  books  contain  any  regular  treatises 
on  these  subjects.  Such  as  we  have  seen  are  made  up  wholly  of  absurd 
fables,  omens,  predictions,  prescriptions  of  charms,  &c.,  without  the  amallest 
portion  of  useful  information  or  moral  sentiment  They  are  svd  to  have  a 
history  the  creation,  and  an  account  of  tlie  origin  of  their  own  ooontty : 
but  copies  of  these  books  we  have  not  met  wtdi. 

Poetry. 

The  Bataks  have  no  poetical  compositions  except  j>antuns,  which  in  struc- 
ture and  every  other  quahty  so  much  resemble  those  of  the  Malays,  tliat  a 
particular  description  of  them  is  unnecessary.  We  may  observe,  however, 
.dat  in  this  primitive  mode  of  preserving  die  first  rude  efibtts  of  wit  and 
sentbnent  amongst  the  JBMsb,  (he  quatrain  stansa  is  uniftnnly  observed. 
^Rutf  very  seldom  commit  their  pantuns  to  writing ;  but  to  the  lover,  to  the 
orator*  and  to  all  indeed  who  are  desirous  of  distinction  and  popularity,  either 
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as  disputants  or  as  leaders  of  the  public  entertauunents,  it  is  indispensable  that 
their  memories  be  well  stored  with  these  compositions.  To  sing  tliem  in  alter- 
nate contest  is  an  amusement  of  which  they  are  extremely  fond,  and  which  will 
often  be  supported  by  two  young  persons,  to  the  entertiiinment  of  a  numerous 
meeting*  for  ten  or  twelve  successive  hours,  without  cither  of  them  appearing 
for  a  moneiit  at « loai  for  a  reply.  Bat  it  is  not  <m  set  occasioiis  only  that 
pmimum  ansplojed:  tii^  nsethemlaigelyiiicoauiioii  eoirrcfsatioii»togive 
weight  or  point  to  their  remarks ;  and  in  general  so  well  are  their  memories 
supplied,  that  scarcely  any  subject  can  be  introduced  for  which  they  have 
not  an  appropriate  rhyme.  They  arrange  them  in  four  classes  :  for  lovers, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  for  the  poor,  and  for  aspirations  to  the  gods. 

Lmu  and  Qamiieliau 

As  ikr  as  we  have  observed,  the  kws  of  li»  Bataki  are  not  genetiUjr 
severe;  and  the  penalties  they  enjoin,  with  a  few  exceptions,  arejust^aad 

generally  put  in  execution.  Almost  all  crimes  are  pnnislied  with  fines  pro- 
portioned  to  the  offence  and  to  the  rank  of  tlie  criminal ;  and  since  the 
chief,  who  acts  as  judge,  may  always  be  bribed,  and  usually  receives  the 
fines  himself,  oppression  must  no  doubt  eidst  to  a  coiwideraMe  extenti  They 
have  no  written  code  iHiieh  is  univenaUy  received  i  but  in  most  of  the 
districts  isftund  one  or  nuwe  books  of  hws  and  usages,  whidi  vaiy  in  their 
weight  of  authority,  according  to  the  estimation  in  wbk^  the  person  who 
first  committed  them  to  writing  may  be  held. 

Persons  caught  in  the  act  of  house-breaking  or  highway  robbery  are  pub- 
lidy  executed  with  the  knife  or  matchlock,  and  then  immediately  eaten :  no 
taooey  can  save  them.  Bat  if  the  delin^Bents  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
inmiediate  seizure,  they  are  only  fined.  A  man  taken  in  adultery  is  instanlfy 
4evourcd,  and  may  be  lawfully  ealbea  piecemeal  without  first  dquiving 
him  of  life.  Men  killed,  or  prisoners  taken,  in  a  great  war,  are  also 
publicly  eaten ;  but,  if  only  two  villages  be  engaged,  this  is  not  allowed  :  the 
dead  are  then  lefl  on  tlie  field  to  be  buried  by  their  respective  parties,  and 
the  prisoners  may  be  redeemed-  Twelve  months  ago  twenty  persons  were 
entirely  eaten  in  one  day,  in  the  village  where  we  resided  in  ^mdung,  the 
skulls  of  whom  are  stdl  preserved.  They  were  inhabitants  of  a  villi^ 
situated  near  the  patli  leading  to  the  coast,  whom  our  host  represented 
having  so  oflen  plundered  the  passengers  that  their  conduct  became  at  length 
intolerable.   These  were  the  last  who  had  thus  suffered  in  SiSntkaif, 
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Debl. 

Interest  upon  small  debts  is  frequently  as  high  as  one  hundred  per  cent, 
per  mensem.  We  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  Anglcola  Bataks,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  that 
country  for  a  man  and  all  his  family  to  be  sold  to  discharge  a  debt,  the 
principal  of  which,  only  two  years  before,  was  but  a  single  dollar. 

Jn  cases  of  debt  incaned  at  games  of  chance,  their  usages  are  verjr  bar- 
barous. The  penoa  of  die  debtor  is  seized  (never,  we  believe^  his  imafy 
or  property),  and  the  prisoner  is  confined  in  the  stocks,  till  either  his  xdalives 
pay  his  debt,  or  some  person  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  him  as  a  mangering 
(bond)  debtor.*  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  his  relatives  are  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him ;  the  creditor,  therefore,  uses  every  rigour  in  order  to  excite 
their  pity,  or  rather  to  wound  their  pride.  Till  some  one  pays  the  money, 
fSbib  prisoner  is  never  fbr  a  moment  pomttted  to  have  his  fbet  out  of  ^ 
stocks,  whilst  his  food  is  of  the  meanest  quslity.  ICsny  remain  for  yean  in 
this  nusersUe  condition,  before  the  loathsome  diseases  consequent  on  their 
confinement  occasion  death  :  yet  these  '"fctvMH  people  will  risk  thttr  all 
on  a  single  cast  of  the  dice ! 

iSbveyy. 

Sbvery  exists  amongst  the  Bataks  to  a  conriderable  extent,  bat  only  in  die 
domestic  fimn.  They  import  no  foreigners,  nor  are  many  of  tliev  owB 
peo^  exported.  The  laws  provide  for  the  protection  of  peisons  in  lUa 
state,  and  their  allotment  of  labour  is  not  more  oppressive,  nor  are  their 

comforts  fewer,  than  those  of  the  free  members  of  the  families  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  They  may  be  addressed  in  abusive  language,  but  not, 
we  believe,  stmdc  at  a  smaller  cost  tiian  a  fiee  man. 

Tiie  causes  of  slavery  are  principally  tiie  fbUowing:  fiuailks  in  great 
pofverly  are  sometimes  induced  to  part  with  one  or  more  o£  thdr  diildren 
to  persons  who  promise  to  take  great  care  of  them,  and  in  a  manner  ada|it 
them.  Children  left  orphans  at  an  early  age,  whose  relations  do  not  chuse 
to  incur  the  trouble  or  expense  of  rearing  them,  are  usually  sold  :  so  are 
also  poor  debtors,  particulurly  such  as  are  unable  to  pay  the  fuies  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  Ibdr  country  ;  and  lastly,  prisoners  taken  in  war. 
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Marruiges. 

Marriages  are  either  by  Jtffur,  or  by  a  certain  modification  of  ambit 
unak  :  semando*  they  do  not  recognize.  A  man  cannot  marry  a  relative  of 
bb  own,  lunravier  diattnL  For  imtance^  two  brodiers  agree  to  settle,  the 
one  in  ToiOt  die  other  in  JtngMa.  Thejr  many  thece  and  h»re  several 
diildfen,  but  the  deseendantt  of  diese  two  fiunilies  can  at  no  luture  period 
intecmariy.  DhrawoeB  are  very  rare,  bein^^  seldom  granted  except  for  adul- 
tery ;  when  die  woman,  her  head  having  hrat  been  ihaved,  is  sold  out  of  the 
country. 

The  amount  of  the  Jujttr  in  Silindung  is,  for  a  chief's  daughter,  ten  bufi^ 
loea ;  for  the  daughters  of  dw  oominon  people,  five.  When  paid  in  nurnqr* 
the  boAdo  is  reckoned  at  about  eight  doUan.  A  man  may  have  as  many 

wives  as  he  can  afford  to  pnrdiaaet  We  are  acquainted  with  one  chief 
who  has  six  :  few,  however,  have  more  than  two.  They  are  looked  upon 
almost  as  the  slaves  of  their  husbands:  and  the  ehief  object  of  the  men  in 
marrying  and  multiplying  their  wives  is,  that  they  may  be  maintained  by 
tlieir  labour. 

JBmtmA* 

Tbe  Balaki  bniy  didr  dead  sometimes  outside  the  village  sometimes 

within  its  walls,  very  near  to  tlieir  own  houses.  A  feast  is  always  made  on 
tlie  day  of  tlie  funeral,  and  the  jaw  of  the  animal  killed  on  the  occasion 
(usually  a  pig)  is  fastened  to  a  stake  at  tlie  head  of  the  grave,  together 
with  a  bag,  containing  gambir,  sirih,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  a  bamboo  filled  with 
water.  These,  when  dried  up  by  the  sun,  they  suppose  the  spirit  oi  the 
deceased  to  have  eaten.  The  cel^ration  of  the  feastsi  considered  proper 
to  precede  the  burial  of  a  distinguished  chief,  sometimes  occu|ues  several 
months  ;  during  wliich  period  the  body  is  kept  above  ground  in  a  very  strong 
wooden  coffin,  into  the  bottom  of  which  is  inserted  a  bamboo,  forming  a 
funnel  to  connect  it  with  the  earth.  In  SiUndung  we  saw  one  of  these 
coffins  waiting  for  the  customar}'  rites ;  and  in  front  of  our  host's  house 
stood  a  large  stone  coffin,  in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of  liis  fatlier, 
who  had  heea  dead  five  years.  In  preparing  this  coiSn  our  host  must  have 
been  at  considerable  ei^ense,  fix  iriiidi  lie  had  hoped  his  fitdiei's  apirit  would 
have  indemnified  him  by  procuring  for  \as^  a  long  series  of  prospni^.  He 
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told  us,  however,  that  he  had  been  twice  upon  the  point  of  destroyiii|g  it,  m 
consequence  of  being  very  unfortunate  in  gambling* 

AgrktHtMre.  . 

The  Mil  of  SiSfiAmg  conrists  chiefly  of  a  fine       fpxf  mnA,  besrinif  in 

every  respect  a  strong  laemblance  to  that  of  BengaL  The  hilb  in  the 
▼icini^  contain  a  huge  proportion  of  sand,  and  likewise  a  white  earth  in 
some  quantity,  with  indications  of  Hme :  a  good  deal  of  reddish  clay  was 
also  visible.  Rice  and  sweet  potatoes  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  food, 
and  cultivation  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  tlienu  The  former  is  prD> 
duced  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valUes  in  great  abundance,  and  forms  a 
principal  article  of  their  barter  with  the  bay.  On  the  hiUs  it  is  grown  by 
the  dry  process,  according  to  the  common  practice  with  mountain  rice  \  in 
tlic  rallies  irrigation  is  employed  with  some  ingenuity.  The  sweet  potatoe 
grows  luxuriantly  in  every  part  of"  the  country,  but  occupies  chiefly  the 
sides  of  the  hills.  For  the  herb  which  they  smoke,  the  gambir  leaf  which 
liifly  chew,  and  the  roots  and  leaves  which  they  employ  as  dyes  for  cloth, 
they  depend  chiefly  on  the  spontaneous  supplies  of  nature.  The  ririh^  or 
betel  vine,  is  raised  in  small  quantities  aa  a  luxury.  The  cocoa-nut  was  not 
observable  beyond  the  second  range  of  mountains,  nor  do  we  recollect  tOi 
have  seen  the  areca  nut  witliin  the  district  of  Silindung.  Neither  cotton 
nor  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  country :  a  good  quantity  of  tlie  former  is  im- 
ported by  way  of  the  bay  of  Tappanoohf,  and  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
doth.  Tobacco  is  consumed  only  in  small  quantities,  as  an  extraordinary 
luxury. 

Al^KHigfa  the  productions  of  agricuHnre  are  thus  limited  in  number,  both 

the  soil  and  the  climate  may  be  deemed  eqiul  to  any  in  the  Eaaleni 
Archipelago.  Indeed,  the  plain  of  Silindung  is  never  allowed  to  remain 
fallow,  and  was  said  to  produce  from  sixty  to  a  hundred-fold,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  transplantation.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar, 
indigo,  camphor,  gambir,  benzoin,  pepper,  and  spices,  under  the  manage- 
ment of « liberal  system  of  government,  would  shortly  fill  the  country  with 
riches.  The  populstion  is  sufficiently  great,  and  of  such  a  character  as 
would,  in  a  clear  and  open  country  like  this,  admit  of  an  efiective  govem> 
ment  without  much  trouble  or  expense ;  and  if,  as  we  suspect,  a  communi- 
cation exists  between  the  sea  and  the  great  lake  of  Toba,  every  local  advan- 
tage would  be  found  that  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  such  a  design. 
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Incitements  qf  Husbandry, 

The  unplementa  of  huabandry  of  the  Bataks  are  principally  made  of 
wood.  They  bnak  19  tbe  new  gtound  with  a  bo^  toniewhat  xesembling 
a  fake^  with  fvac  or  five  teeth,  about  an  indi  Inoad  and  twelve  or  oxteen 
indiee  long.  Some  art  ii  requisite  to  avoid  breaking  it ;  but  used  in  the 

manner  they  adopt,  it  is  capable  of  great  effect.  In  the  plain  of  AV/m- 
dun;:^,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  soft,  the  plougii  alone  is  used,  and  is 
worked  by  the  bufl&lo.  The  rice  here  is  formed  into  beds  of  six  or  eight 
jarda  in  length  by  t«ro  or  tiitee  in  breadth*  with  intervening  passages 
fix  irrigatioa.  Tlie  whole  plam  is  thus  divided  and  plentifully  watered. 
They  req»  the  lice  with  a  small  iron  sickle,  somewhat  resembling  our  own ; 
and  beat  it  out  of  tlie  husk  witli  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar.  Although  tbey 
have  tliiis  far  advanced  in  ingenuity,  and  have  reduced  the  powers  of  the 
butiaio  to  the  drudgery  of  the  field,  they  Aill  labour  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

TenunqfLentL 

Property  in  land  seems  scarcely  yet  established.  The  plain  of  SiUndungt 
however,  from  its  superior  fertility,  is  claimed  by  four  chiefs,  whose 
respective  portions  are  of  various  extent.  Tlicy  jiarccl  it  out  for  culti- 
vation to  the  chiefs  of  villages,  for  a  slight  acknowledgment,  in  produce 

otherwise,  and  tliese  again  to  individuals  under  themselves,  generally  in 
consideration  of  a  short  term  of  personal  service. 

Manufactures. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  and  nianufacturcs  is  niuch  on  an  equality  with 
that  of  agriculture.  The  fabrication  and  dyeing  of  cloth  devolve  solely 
upon  the  female  sex,  and  as  but  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  doth  is  im- 
pofted,  afibrda  employment  to  a  considerable  number.  Girls  are  tauj^t; 
while  3roung,  to  spin  and  wind  off  thread,  which  are  performed  with  a  wheel, 
and  reel,  similar  to  those  of  India.  They  gradually  learn  to  dye  the  thread 
and  set  the  loom,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  puberty,  to  weave 
a  piece  of  cloth.  The  loom  consists  simply  of  a  couple  of  stretchers  for 
tlie  woof,  which  is  opened  at  ever^'  passage  of  the  shuttle  or  web  with  the 
fingers.  This  tedious  and  dilatory  process  necessarily  rienders  Uie  doth 
expensive;  and,  it  inay  be  presumed,  good  inutations  of  it  would  find  a 
ready  and  advantageous  sale.  A  rather  superior  kind  of  white  pottery  is 
produced  in  the  vidnitycf  the  lake.  Laige  dishes  and  platters,  glaaed  and 
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adorned  with  figures  of  different  ah^M  and  cdodn,  are  in  comiiHm  nae  for 

serving  up  their  food  in  ;  and  a  species  of  coarse  brown  ware  iinglazed,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  Indian  water-pot,  called  in  Bengal  kiilsi,  is  employed 
for  the  carriage  of  water  for  domestic  use.  Iron  is  roughly  wrought  into 
choppers,  large  knives,  spcar-heads,  &c.  They  receive  their  matchlocks 
from  Manangkabaw,  but  manufacture  coarse  gunpowder  themselves.  Pipes 
of  brass  and  ear-rings  of  gidd  are  figured  by  indentation  witii  cosurid^ 
rable  neatness  j  they  also  make  ornaments  fbr  i3a»  'wrist  and  neciE,  of  iron, 
brass,  or  sea  sheDa.  The  workmanship  of  iheir  houses  may  be  said  to  be 
that  of  good  strong  carpentry,  affecting  ornament  in  some  instances.  With 
so  few  luxuries  or  refinements,  and  with  so  much  assistance  from  the  oppo- 
site sex  and  the  liberal  hand  of  nature,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  the 
men  lead  a  life  of  extreme  inactivity.  It  seemed  to  us,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  some  astonidmientt  that  such  an  abearance  civil  order  should  be 
maintained,  inUi  so  much  Idsure  for  the  operation  of  the  evil  propensities 
of  human  nature. 

Exclusively  of  the  general  profession  of  deference  to  the  aiicient  sove- 
reigns of  Mmimgkabaw,  the  Sataks  admowledge  the  supremacy  of  a  single 
chie^  whose  readence  is  at  the  northpwest  extmnity  of  die  great  lake  of 
Toba.  His  authority,  however,  is  merely  nominal  and  imaginary,  founded 
on  the  basis  of  superstition  and  deception.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  he  maintains  no  distinct  appearance  of  superior  civil  or  military 
power,  and  depends  for  all  his  resources  upon  the  voluntary  contributions 
and  offerings  of  bis  subjects,  who  regarding  him  as  bartuKa/i,"  or  in- 
Vested  with  supematuial  power,  comply  with  hts  requisitions,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  whidi  they  are  influenced  by  this  opinioo.  He  interferes 
innodvil  affiurs,but  appoints  vakils  or  representatives,  to  reside  in  various 
parts  of  the  surrounding  districts,  who  being  themselves  chiefs  of  villages, 
acquire  thus  a  slight  accession  to  their  own  independent  power.  There 
were  four  of  these  Vakih  in  the  district  of  Silindu/ig,  whom  it  seemed  in 
some  d^ree  necessary  to  consult  in  every  measure  atlecting  the  general 
wcUhie  of  the  district:  but  they  were  not  (Ustinguishable  by  any  badge  of 
ofllee^  or  by  the  personal  respect  of  private  individuals.  Tlie  prindpal  of 
them  had  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  the  market  on  our  arrival,  oflfering  fat 
sale  a  piece  of  cloth  the  produce  of  his  own  &mily.  Personal  fflalifiotimia 
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and  mental  endowments  sppear,  in  fkc^  to  confer  the  most  lad  and  exten- 
sive power  ;  for  the  frequency  of  their  wars  and  their  popular  consultations 
afford  so  comparatively  wide  a  scope  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities, 
that  they  naturally  gain  an  easy  ascendancy^  where  wealtii  has  made  so 
slight  an  inroad. 

Ibidqpendaitiy  of  this  «ctnuieoi»  dominalion,  every  vilU^  finrns  a  ^ 
tinct  oonununi^,  possessing  in  itidf  every  species  of  dvil  and  political 

poiweTf  and  affording,  perhaps,  a  correct  idea  of  what  some  of  the  great 
municipal  cities  of  Europe  were  very  anciently.  The  chief,  with  the 
ad \  ice  of  the  principal  men  of  his  village  (amongst  whom  the  aged  are 
entitled  to  considerable  deference),  forms  regulations,  administers  justice, 
dedans  war.  and  cmidadet  peace.  Hie  influence  depends  greatly  on  Us 
mpadty  to  governs  but  as  he  geneially  secures  to himsdf  the  ol&se  of 
priest,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  eveiy  thing  and  every  person  sidisefk 
vient  to  his  own  designs.  The  mental  superiority  derived  from  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  supported  by  such  an  engine  as  that  of  the  priesthood, 
renders  the  chiefs  more  sensible  of  their  advantages,  and  tends  perpetuaOy 
to  strengthen  the  shackles  of  superstition,  and  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of 
intellectnal  debasement  anu»^  the  people.  Under  sudi  •  system,  it  wflU  > 
not  be  tiiought  sniprisiqg  that  tlw  Jlelttb  should  bear  in  tteir  character 
the  features  of  imbecility,  cowardice,  and  cruelty}  nor,  since  they  are 
already  in  a  state  of  complete  mental  subjugation,  should  it  be  thought 
difficult  to  introduce  the  basis  of  a  different  order  of  things.  As  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  internal 
advancement  of  society,  and  as  every  inherent  energy  is  suppressed  before 
it  can  acquire  fiirce  to  break  Ifarouf^  the  diains  vhidi  have  hitlierto 
enshved  tiie  Batah,  it  is  j^oboble  they  vriH  remain  fixed  in  tiidr  j^resent 
condition  of  stationary  boifaarity«  until  some  external  influence  breaks  in 
and  diverts  thdr  native  leeouices  to  oilier  purposes. 
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MjMrWim  Vke-Fndiaa  RJlA 

R«adJiiiiel7»  IM. 

PREFATORY  NOTE. 

My  attention  was  recently  drawn  to  the  argoments  of  Engluh  divines,  in  answer 
to  certain  physiological  publications  tending  to  materialism,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity,  ifnot  the  identity  of  some  of  their  reasonings,  with  those  which  I  recollected  to 
iMve  ieen  in  a  Betiiaii  wjfk^  writtm  bgr  «  Mobunmedan  in  tba  thirtaeDtli  oentniy. 
I  accordingly  sought  for  the  passages,  and  the  following  translated  extract  from  tkc 

AUMk  i  Niiaeri"  is  the  result  of  the  search.  This  sti  iking  similarity  of  reasoning 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  actual  derivation  of  each  from  one  common  source — 
tlw.  works  of  the  Graeic  phfloeoplionb  «idi  which  the  Fknian  auihor  evinoet  an  intW 
mate  acquaintance.  An  incidental  notice  is  also  obser\'ablc  in  this  extract  of  doctrines 
approaching  those  of  the  modern  chemistry ;  and  it  is  offered,  not  with  any  pretension 
of  being  worthy  a  place  in  tbeTransaetions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  but  for  the  mere 
potpoie  of  being  deporfiod  widi  dio  work  fi«n  which  it  if  tnndoted  hi  die 
Society,  as  an  indication,  to  dMMOwho  hsfV  Dot  penned  ii^  of  die  diaracter  of  the  book. 

XmuAm,  \*thJmt\996,  M.  WILK& 

ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL» 

WHICU  IS  LIKEWISE  CALLED  THE  RKASOMNC;  SPIRIT. 

The  human  soul  is  a  simple  essence  ;  one  of  whose  properties  is  to  form 
rational  conceptions  within  itself,  directing  and  disposing  of  this  sensitive 
body  (tie.  maa)  by  means  of  certain  pows  and  instnimeiitfl. 

This  essence  is  not  matter  nor  material,  nor  is  it  perceived  by  any  of 
the  senses.  In  order  to  estabjidi  Ibii^  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  cer- 
tain things,  viz. 

IsU  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  souL 


*  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  mountains  of  Persia,  while  the  autlior  was  the  forced 
(uest  of  a  sucoeasor  of  that  Hat*an  from  whom  the  English  word  auauin  is  supposed  to  be 
Mind,  aid  whoae  diiignation  was  SKmM  ol  MM,  Lerdef  dw  MenteiM,  geDCialljr  tnuM. 

latcd  old  vutn  of  the  mountain.  For  the  detail!)  of  the  Kinpular  abduction  of  Naser  ud  Din 
Irom  his  quiet  home  at  Bokhara  to  this  sarage  abode,  see  Aiakaimt  Hittoiy  ^  Pertiti,  toU  i. 
fkdIN. 
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9A.  That  it  is  an  essence. 

3<L  That  it  is  simple. 

4th.  That  it  is  neitlisr  matter  nor  mrteiMl. 

5th.  That  it  conoetm  by  itad^  «id  opetatei  by  taam  of  oigaiii  or 
instntmrati* 

6tli.  That  it  is  not  perceived  by  any  of  the  senses. 

Now  for  proof  of  the  first,  viz.  the  existence  of  the  soul,  no  argument 
is  necessary,  its  existence  and  identity  being  the  most  evident  and  obvious 
of  ail  things  to  a  rational  man ;  ina^imuch  as,  asleep  or  awake,  sober  or 
intoadcatedt  »  man  may  forget  all  ddnga  except  hia  own  bong.  Nov  in 
what'  tbm  shall  any  man  produce  an  aigomoit  of  his  own  being  ?  for  the 
nature  of  an  aigument  is.to  be  a  medinm  which  shall  lead  the  pcover  to  his 
pioo£  Now,  if  an  argument  be  made  use  of  to  establish  the  existence  of 
one's  own  being,  the  argnmcnt  is  a  medium  between  a  thing  aod  itself} 
ergo,  to  argue  tlie  existence  of  self  is  absurd  and  impossible. 

For  proof  of  the  second,  viz.  that  it  is  an  essence. 

Evety  entity,  ezce]»t  tlie  Almighty,  the  self-existing,  is  eithn  aki  essmce 
or  in  accident ;  wfaidi  may  be  thus  illustrated. .  Eveiy  entity  either  exists 
of  itself,  or  dependent  on  some  other  enlily  iHiich  exists  independently : 
as  whiteness  and  blackness,  which  are  accidents  or  properties  of  a  body ; 
and  the  figure  of  a  chair,  which  is  dejiendent  on  the  existence  of  the 
wood.  For  if  the  body  did  not  exist,  there  could  be  no  blackness ;  and 
if  the  wood,  or  some  substitute  for  it,  did  not  exist,  there  would  be  au 
^re  of  a  diair.  And  sudi  entitiss  are  cslled  accidents.  For  were  not 
this  the  case^  they  must  have  existed  of  themsslvesb  without  any  depos- 
dence  on  other  independent  things;  like  body  and  wood*  above  exempli* 
fied,  which  are  called  essences. 

This  distinction  being  estabUshed,  we  affirm  that  the  mind,  or  distinctive 
nature  of  man,  cannot  be  an  accident :  ibi  it  is  the  nature  of  accident 
to  be  borne  and  received  by  some  oUier  tiling,  independent  in  itself,  so  as 
to  admit  of  its  bearing  and  receiving  that  accident;  but  the  mind  of  man  « 
bears  and  receives  ideas  of  external  inu^gea  and  intellectual  inftience^  and 
boih  image  and  inference  exist  together  in  the  miud»  and  are  again  oblite- 
rated, a  property  which  is  repugnant  to  accident 

The  soul,  therefore,  cannot  be  an  accident.  Now  it  having  been  proved 
that  every  entity  is  either  an  essence  or  au  accident,  it  follows  that  the 
soul  is  an  essence :  q,  e,  d% 
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Thirdly,  that  it  is  simple,  is  thus  demonstrated. 

Every  thing  that  exists  is  either  divisible  or  indivisible.  What  is 
indivisible  we  here  distinguish  by  the  name  of  «^pfe  ;  and  what  is  divisible* 
by  tike  name  of  oompotmd.  Now  we  say  that  the  soul  oonoeives  itself  to  be 
one :  for  though  it  may  affirm  unity  and  its  opposite  with  regard  to  other 

things,  still  it  cannot  apply  number  to  itself^  so  as  to  admit  of  one  being 
hut  a  part  of  itself.  Now  if  the  soul  were  divisible,  by  dividing  the  sub- 
ject the  property  would  necessarily  be  divided  also;  and  unity,  which  is 
a  property  of  the  soul,  would  be  divisible :  which  is  impossible,  for  unity 
is  imHvisible.  It  therefore  fidlowa  tint  eiAer  the  soul  is  indivisible,  or 
that  it  does  not  conceive  itself  to  be  one.  Now  the  futility  of  the  latter 
being  evident,  the  firmer,  which  was  to  be  danonstrated  (vix.  its  being 
simple),  is  proved. 

Fourthly,  To  shew  that  it  is  neither  matter  nor  material,  we  say  all 
matter  is  compound  and  divisible.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  place  a 
material  body,  admitted  to  be  such,  between  two  other  bodies  which  are  in 
contact  wilb  it  on  eadi  side,  of  neces^  tliat  which  toudiet  it  as  one  side 
cammt  touch  it  on  die  other,  otherwise  it  would  not  prevent  them  ttam 
touching  each  other,  and  tlioreibre  could  not  be  a  body  between  them,  but 
would  he  a  part  of  those  bodies.  And  as  it  is  in  contact  at  two  separate 
parts  with  two  separate  things,  it  must  itself  be  capable  of  parts.  Such 
body  being  therefore  compound,  the  qualities  borne  and  received  by  it 
must  likewise  be  compound :  for  if  the  subject  be  divided,  its  property 
is  divided  also.  Of  course,  nothing  that  is  matter  or.  material  can  be 
simple.  Now  we  have  shewn  that  tike  soul  is  simple ;  er^ga,  ihe  soni 
Can  neither  be  matter  nor  materiaL 

Again :  no  awttor  can  receive  a  new  figure  or  impression,  until  that 
which  it  possesses  be  removed.  Thus  a  triangular  body  cannot  become 
quadrangular  until  the  triangular  figure  Vie  removed :  and  a  bit  of  wax, 
which  has  received  the  impression  of  a  seal,  cannot  be  conceived  to  possess 
iDodier  inqitesilon  notii  Ae  fbtmt  one  be  removed :  fiir  if  any  part  of 
tbe  former  impression  still  remain,  tliey  are  both  confused,  and  neitiier  com- 
plete ;  and  this  may  be  affirmed  as  a  OHUtant  and  universal  propeity^  of 
matter.  Nov  the  nattne  of  tiie  soul  is  contrary  to  this :  for  liow  many 
images  so  ever  are  impressed  upon  it,  whether  from  reflection  or  sensation,  it 
receives  them  all  in  succession,  without  the  necessity  of  remoAang  one  for 
the  reception  of  the  othen  but  the  whole  are  completely  and  perfectly 
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imaged  upon  it.  Nor  can  it  ever  happen,  that  from  the  number  of  images 
impressed  it  can  be  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  more  ;  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  greater  the  multitade  of  the  images  it  contains,  the  greater  is, 
in  fiic^  its  AdHaty  of  acquiring  more.  And  hence  it  is  tliat  the  powen 
ef  the  nund,  and  its  capadly  to  leoeiYe  instruction  and  laundedge*  are 
jncreased  in  proportion  to  our  attainments  in  science  and  literature.  Now 
this  property  is  oppodte  to  the  properties  of  matter:  ergo,  the  soul  is  not 
matter. 

Again:  No  sense  can  have  a  notice  of  an/  tiling  that  is  not  an  object 
ofthatsense.  Thus  vision  has  notice  «f  no  jpereeption  tiiat  is  not  visual; 
and  hearini^  of  none  abstracted  from  sound.  Besides,  no  aense  can  be 
sensible  of  itielf,  or  of  its  own  sensitive  ofgant  finrexampk^  Ae  sense  of 
vision  ntitiiersees  the  person  seeii^g  nor  the  eye;  nor  can  any  sense  perceive 
its  own  errors.  Thus  the  eye  sees  the  sun,  which  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  times  larger  than  the  earth,  of  the  same  size  as  the  moon,  and 
has  no  notice  of  this  prodigious  mistake }  and  thus  of  a  tree  on  tlie  mar- 
gin of  a  Itkt,  the  cause  of  its  appafent  invecdon  la  llie  water  can  new 
be  perceived  by  die  sense  of  vision.  And  the  same  holds  good  with  r^aid 
to  the  errors  of  the  other  senses. 

Now  the  soul  perceives  at  the  same  instant  the  sensations  of  all  the  aemes, 
and  determines  a  specific  sound  to  proceed  from  a  specific  object  of  vision, 
and  that  this  object  is  the  producer  of  that  sound.  In  the  same  manner 
the  soul  comprehends  the  distinct  power  and  the  particular  organ  of  each 
aense^  distu^Toislies  their  natuxes»  their  fiailtieib  and  their  errors;  and 
of  liieir  notices  discriminates  vdudb  are  right  and  whidi  are  wrong;  and 
of  consequence  credits  some  and  rejects  others.  But  it  is  evident  that  it 
does  not  derive  this  kind  of  knowledge  from  the  senses*  for  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  from  any  sense  that  which  it  does  not  possess ;  nor  can  it  have 
received  from  a  sense  a  decision  which  belies  that  sense.  It  is,  thtielorc, 
evident  that  the  soul  is  distinct  irom  the  corporeal  btman ;  tiiat  it  is  oi  a 
more  noble  nature^  and  of  more  perftct  comprelMasion. 

fifthly.  That  it  conceives  by  itself  and  operates  by  means  of  instroi 
mentis  is  proved  by  its  conacinnsnese;  fbr  it  cannot  possibly  be  consdons 
by  means  of  an  organ  or  instniment,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  instrument 
between  itself  and  its  existence.  And  it  is  on  this  principle  that  a  thing 
wlxich  receives  notices  by  means  of  an  instrument,  cannot  comprehend  by 
itself:  (or,  as  we  have  said,  the  instrument  cannot  be  between  it  and 
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itself  \  nor  can  self»  when  made  a  medium,  serve  as  an  instrument  to  self. 
And  tliifl  is  tfie  meaning  of  philosophers,  in  aflinning,  thai  widi  r^;ard  to 
zeasoo,  the  agent,  the  thing  acted  on,  and  the  act,  are  one  and  the 
same. 

That  the  soul  opeeates  by  means  of  inatnunents,  is  evident  from  its 
perceiving  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  conmunicatin^  motion  by  means 
,  of  muscles,  tendons,  and  nerves,  the  detail  of  which  bclonrrs  to  physiology.- 
Sixthly,  That  it  is  not  perpeived  by  any  of  the  senses,  is  proved  by  the 
senses  having  no  notice  of  any  Aing  tiiatisnot  matter  nor  material.  Now 
•  the  soul  is  ndtiier  matter  nor  material ;  ergo,  it  is  not  perceived  by  them. 

This  is  wiiat  we  pnqMsed  to  discuss  regarding  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
which  may  suffice  as  fitf  as  tq^ards  what  we  have  ahready  affirmed  on  that 
subject. 

But  it  is  moreover  to  be  imderstood,  tliat  the  human  soul  continues  to 
exist  alter  the  dissolution  of  tlie  body,  and  that  death  has  no  power  to 
destroy  it;  bu^  on  the  contrary,  that  its  annihilation  is  hy  no  means 
possible. 

•  •••••• 

[A  demonstration  is  here  omitted,  too  much  savouring  of  the  suhtilties  of  the  old 
schools  of  the  West,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  subject.   It  rests  chiefly  on  a  play 
of  iraird^  fcgardi^g  the  leims  cxistaiMe  As  tm,  aadaonSdladon  6i^ataifil3 
•  •••••• 

Moreoro't  any  person,  who  ndnntely  c<ninders  tihe  properties  of  bodies^ 
has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  thdr  dependence  on  the  laws  of  conqposition 
and  association,  decompodtion  and  disjunction,  and  is  well  versed  in  the  whole 
science  of  the  "(corkl  of  corruption  and  decay  (chemistry),  must  know,  that  no 
body  whatever  becomes  entirely  destroyed  :  but  that  accidents,  modes,  com- 
position, association,  figures,  and  qualities,  which  subsist  in  a  compound  sub« 
ject,  may  be  changed,  while  the  amount  of  matter  shall  still  remain  the  same. 
For  example,  water  may  become  air,  and  air  tn,  but  the  matter  which 
receives  these  three  sqpoiate  appearsnoes  will  still  subnet:  otiierwiw  it 
could  not  be  ssid  that  water  became  air,  and  air  fire.  For  if  an  entity 
should  be  destroyed,  and  another  produced,  so  that  no  sort  of  junction 
subsisted  between  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  tluit  one  entity 
became  tlie  other  entity,  or  that  such  matter  bore  the  property  of  having  iia 
fonns  extinguished  and  varied.  Now,  seeing  that  material  substances  are 
not  susoqUible  rf  annihilation,  unoompounded  essences,  which  are  purer 
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than  base  matter,  wHl  stand  still  higher  touching  the  impossibiUty  of 
annihilation. 

The  Senga  of  discussing  this  subject  is»  that  every  pmmi  who  diall 
study  Uus  science  may  hold  it  certain,  that  the  body  is  a  mean  or  instru- 
ment to  the  soul,  as  tools  and  instniments  are  to  mechanics  and  artisans  : 
and  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  the  body  is  its  subject  or  abode.  , 
For  the  soul  is  neither  matter  nor  material,  that  it  should  be  connected 
fnth  subject  or  abode.  Of  course,  the  death  of  the  body,  with  respect  to  ■ 
the  soul>  is  no  moce  than  the  kes  of  tiie  instrument  widi  lespect  to  the 
artisan. 

And  tius  position  being  amply  and  clearly  established,  in  wocics  of  spe- 
culative philosophy,  by  undoubted  ptoo&,  iduit  lias  hew  said  may  suffice. 

But  God  is  omniscient 
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RMd  Noranber  11^  1806. 

As  connected  with  the  rabject  of  an  essay  on  the  Srdeoaes  or  Jamat, 
read  at  a  former  meeting,  I  lay  before  the  Society  copies  of  inscripttona 
found  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  in  South  Bihar.  Though  not  ancient, 
they  may  be  considercii  to  be  of  some  importance,  as  confirming  the  pre- 
valence of  a  Jaina  tradition  relative  to  the  site  of  the  spot  where  tiie  last 
of  the  Jhutt  tenninated  hia  earthfy  esdatemoe^  and  aa  identifying  tha  iliat 
of  hia  diaeqplea  with  Gautama,  whoae  deadi  and  apotheona  todc  plaoe» 
according  to  current  belief  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Calpastitra  and  inotiier  books  of  the  Jainas,  the  first  ofMAHAviRA's 
disciples  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  IsnuA  bh{  ri :  but,  in  the  in- 
scription, under  that  of  Gautama  swamL  The  names  of  the  otlter  ten 
precisely  agree :  whoDce  it  ii  to  be  oonduded,  the  Gautama,  firat  one 
list,  is  tiie  same  with  Lfoaa  bhAti,  first  of  the  odier. 

I  subjoin  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton's  account  of  the  tein])Ies  and  their 
situation,  where  these  inscriptions  were  found,  with  such  other  inibrmation 
as  was  collected  by  him  concerning  the  Srtmau  or  Jaims  in  the  same  pro- 
vince (South  Bihar). 

I  have  the  satisfaction,  also,  of  communicating  to  the  Society,  Colonel 
'WiUiain  Francklin's  description  of  the' temple  of  PAahrANAT^BA,  the  pre- 
ceding JinOf  erected  on  the  sajqposed  site  of  his  apotheosis  likewise. 

It  is  certainly  probaUe,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Ilamiltnti  and  Major  Delft* 
maine,  that  the  Gautama  of  the  Jainas  and  ot"  the  liauddhas  is  the  same 
personage :  and  this  leads  to  the  further  surmise,  that  both  these  sects  are 
branches  of  one  stock.  According  to  ttic  Jainas,  only  one  of  MahAvlra's 
deven  diaeqilea  left  spiritual  successon:  that  is»  the  entire  succession 
J«ma  priests  is  derived  from  one  individual,  Sudhakma  awjbif.  Two  only 
out  of  deven  survived  MAHiviBA,  vis.  Imdba  bh6ti  and  Sudharma:*  tiM 
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fin^  Mwitified  iridi  Gaotama  awiii^  hu  no  qMritual  succesaora  in  the 
JUna  sect    The  proper  inference  seems  to  be,  that  the  followers  of  this 

surviving  disciple  are  not  of  the  sect  of  Jina,  rather  than  that  there  have 
been  none,  (tautama's  followers  constitute  tlic  sect  of  Bauddha,  with 
tenets  in  many  respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  Jainas,  or  followers  of 
SusBAUCA.  but  with  a  mythology  or  lUniloitt  histoiy  of  dofied  luiitB 
qpite  diflbrent.  Both  have  adopted  the  Hindu  Furtfaeoo,  or  asMmblage  of 
subordinate  deities ;  both  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  viia$  \  and  boUi 
elevate  their  pre-eminent  saints  to  divine  supremacy. 

In  a  short  essay  on  their  philosophical  opinions,  which  will  be  likewise 
submitted  to  the  Societyt  it  will  be  shown  that  a  considerable  diii'erence 
of  doctrine  lubriita  on  virioue  poinia  $  but  baidty  more  betirean  Ae  two 
iects*  than  betnreen  the  diven  branches  of  the  ring^e  sect  of  BomAA^ 

It  deserves  remade  that  the  BavdSAas  and  the  Jamas  agree  in  placing 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  province,  South  Bihar,  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  the  locality  of  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  the  last  Buddha,  as  of 
the  last  Jina,  and  of  his  predecessor  and  his  eldest  and  favourite  disciple. 
Both  religions  have  preserved  for  their  sacred  language  the  same  dialect,  the 
Fd&  or  Prderttt  dosely  resembJing  the  Mdgadhi  ot  vernacular  tongue  of 
Magadka  (South  Bihar>  Between  those  dialects  (PdH  and  PrdcHt)  there  is 
but  a  shade  of  difference,*  and  they  are  often  confounded  under  a  single  namei 

The  traditional  chroiioloj^y  of  the  two  sects  assigns  nearly  the  same 
period  to  their  GautaiMa  respectively  :  for,  according  to  the  Bauddhas, 
the  apotheosis  of  Gautama  buddua  took  place  543  years  before  the  begin- 
ninig  of  the  Christian  era^  and  aoctMrduog  to  the  Jamais  the  apotheosn 
of  HahIy^m,  Gautama  swiicf s  teacho-,  was  somewhat  .earlier,  via. 
about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  "nie  lapse  of  little  more  than 
half  a  century  is  scarcely  too  f!;reat  for  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
a  preceptor  and  of  his  pupil  i  or  not  so  much  too  great  as  to  amount  to 
anachronism. 

Witiiout  relying  much  upon  a  rimilarity  of  name,  it  may  yet  not  be  feragn 
to  remaifc,  that  the  Buddka,  who  preceded  Gaotaha  buddha,  wssCAsTtapa: 
and  that  MABAviBA,  the  preceptor  of  Gaotaka  swAaii,  was  of  the  taoe  of 

Cast/apa. 

I  take  Pars' wanAt'ha  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Jainas, 
which  was  confirmed  and  thoroughly  established  by  MAUAviaA  and  bis 
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disciple  SirniiARMA  ;  by  whom,  and  by  his  followers,  both  MAnAvfiiA  and  his 
predecessor  Pahs' wanat*ha  have  been  venerated  as  deified  saiats  (i/nuu)y 
and  are  so  worshipped  by  tlie  sect  to  this  day. 

A  idiiMii*  however,  Nems  to  hwe  tiken  place,  after  HahIt^ba,  iriiaae 
elder  disciple,  Ihdba  bh6ti^  aho  named  Gaiitaiia  iwinf,  ms  by  some  of 
his  followers  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  ddfied  saint,  under  the  synonymous 
designation  of  Buddha ;  (for  Jina  and  Buddha  bear  the  same  meaning, 
according  to  both  Bviddhiats  and  Jainas).  The  preceding  Buddha,  accord- 
ing to  this  branch  of  the  sect,  was  Cas'vai'a,  who  is  not  improbably  the 
same  with  Sramana  Vardhamdna  Malmtira^  son  (bom  of  the  wii'e)  of 
SidMdrfka,  a  iAymanH  prince  of  tiie  Caiyapa  race. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  without  however  atfadiing  mudi  wdgfat  to  this 
coincidence,  that  the  name  of  SrooHAR-r'aA  is  common  to  MAuAvfBA's 
father  and  to  Gautama  BUDDHA,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Jinc^s  disciple,  Gautama  swAmI. 

The  aj)pell;itive  Gautama  is  unquestionably  a  patronymic  (derived  from 

G6tama')t  however  Sda/a  sinha  to&y  have  come  by  it,  whether  as  descendant 
<^  that  lineage,  nearer  or  remoter,  or  ior  whrtever  olher  eanse.  His  pre> 
decessor  among  Buddhat  is,  in  like  manner,  derignated  hj  e  petmnymie 
as  above  noticed,  viz,  CAiyapa. 

The  name  of  Gautama  occurs  also  as  an  appellative  in  other  instances 
besides  that  of  the  sixth  Buddha,  or  of  the  twenty-fourth  Jinn's  eldest 
disciple.  One  of  the  legislators  of  the  Hindus  is  Gautama,  whose  aphorisms 
of  hw  are  extant* 

The  gentile  name  of  the  last  JBudSdAa  has  fwevailed  in  CSuna  and  Jqpan, 
where  he  is  best  known  under  the  designatton  of  ^Sqfo,  His  appeUatioa 
of  Gautaha  remains  current  in  countries  borderiqgupon  bdia. 

INSCRIPTION  AT  NARHAUR. 
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*'  In  t]w  year  1686  Samvat,  on  the  15th  day  of  Vaisddha  sudi,  the  lotus 
of  Gautama  swAhPs  feet  waa  here  placed  by  NihAlo,  mother  of  Vha 
(T*haccitr),  Sangrama-Govardhana  dasa,  son  of  'I'ha.  Tulasi'  dasa,  son 
of  "Tha.  Vim  ALA  dasa,  of  the  race  of  Chopard  muX  lineaire  of  \^Bharata 
OiacravartPs^  prime  councillor :  the  fortunate  Jina-iiaja  SUM,  tlie  ve- 
nerable guide  of  the  great  Cliaratara  tribe,  being  present." 

The  aame  inom  fiunily,  which  is  hen  raoorded  for  erectiii|^  or  more 
probsbly  restoring^  the  refnesentatiim  of  Gautama  sviM^s  ftetet  Nakkaxer, 
is  in  ]3te  msnner  commemorated  by  ilnec  inscriptions*  -bearing  date  six 
years  later  (viz.  I692  Samvat),*  for  the  like  pious  office  of  erecting  images 
of  the  feet  of  Mahavi'ka  ami  of  his  eleven  disciples,  at  Pd-capurU  which, 
or  its  vicinity,  is  in  those  inscriptions  stated  to  be  the  site  of  that  saint's 
extinction  Qurtdna)  or  translation  to  bliss. 

The  same  names  recurt  with  those  of  many  oUier  persons,  hihabitants 
(as  this  fimiily  was)  of  the  town  of  Bihdr,  where  a  numerons  congregation 
of  Jams  seems  to  have  tlien  dwelt;  and  witii  the  same  additions  and 
designations  more  fiilly  set  forth :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  desijirnation 
of  "  descendant  of  a  prime  councillor"  hears  reference  to  a  supposed 
descent  from  tlie  prime  minister  of  the  universal  or  paramount  sovereign, 
Bhabata,  son  of  the  first  Jhia  RIshabha. 

Sakob&ha  and  G6vardbana,  here  joined  as  an  appdlation  of  one  person, 
are  in  those  inscriptions  separated  as  names  of  two  brothers,  SOUS  (tf  TuLASf 
oiLsA  and  Ins  wife  NihAi.6.  In  other  respects,  the  inscriptions  confirm  ynd 
explain  each  other.t 


Daer^Hen  ijf  Temples  of  the  Jainas  in  South  Biliar  and  Mag^^utt  hg 
Dr.  F.  BacHAyAN  HAuitroiTt  M.R.A.S. 
The  sect  of  Jnhi  has  in  the  division  of  Narcddd  in  South  Bihar  two 
])laccs  of  pilgrinuijire.  One  is  a  tank  named  Nakhaur,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  from  Na-addd,  and  which  is  of  no  great  size,  extending  in  its 
greatest  length  fiwn  east  to  west.  It  is  choked  with  weeds,  especially 
the  ndumbinm.  The  temple  is  on  a  small  sqoare  island  covered  witii  a 
terrace  of  brick,  and  is  a  neat  but  inconsiderable  building,  covered 


•  The  largett  of  those  inscriptions  names  likewise  the  reigning  Emperor,  Sn  au  Jbham. 
t  Copies  of  tboM  at  Pmcipuri  were  not  taken  ia  rac-timlle,  but  are  merely  tranccrq^tt. 
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with  one  dome.  A  very  bad  road  with  a  rude  bridge  leads  into 
the  island.  The  temple  contains  two  stones,  on  each  of  which  is  an 
inscription,  and  tlie  representation  of  two  human  feet,  the  most  usual 
'  object  of  wofdup  among  the  JcSmm  of  tfaia  diitrict  The  tnaeriptioos  an 
encdy  the  same:  only  the  one  is  a  year  earlier  than  die  other ':  I  give 
therefore  a  copy  only  of  the  earliest^  dated  in  Samvat  I676  (A.D.  1619).* 
The  object  of  worship  is  Gautama,  whom  the  Jainas,  as  well  as  the 
orthodox  and  Bauddhas,  claim  as,  of  their  sect ;  and  tiie  image  was  made  by 
a  certain  NUiuld,  mother  ol'  Thdkur  Sangriima,  son  of  GirvardJiatia  das, 
ton  of  Ttdasi  dds,  son  of  BonoAi  dds,  of  the  Chdprd  tribe,  descended  of 
Mtaindalt  all  persons  equally  obscure. 

There  is  not  in  the  vidnily  of  tiie  tank  the  smallest  trace  of  any  luitt, 
to  induce  one  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  formerly  a  place  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  the  Ja/na.v,  from  which  tliey  had  been  expelled  by  the  Bauddhas, 
and  to  which  they  might  have  been  allowed  to  return,  when  the  Muham- 
medan  conq^uerors  beheld  all  the  Hindu  sects  with  equal  contempt. 
Neidier  does  a  sing^  Jmn  rende  near  the  place.  Why  it  has,  therefore, 
been  chosen  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Many 
pilgrims,  however,  come  to  it  from  the  west  of  India. 

The  other  ]>!ace,  called  Fo/charpun,  is  just  on  tho  l)oundar\  of  Bihar, 
north  from  (lirit/ac  ;  and  wlien  I  visited  it,  was  crowded  by  i)ilgrims,  who 
informed  me  tliat  it  was  the  place  where  the  body  of  MahavIiu,  one  of 
their  twenty-four  lawgivers,  was  burnt  about  six  centuries  before  Ihe  blrdi 
of  Christ  It  entirely  resembles  that  at  NtMaur  t  but  flie  tank  and  builds 
ings  are  larger,  the  road  leading  to  the  temple  better,  and  the  water  clean* 
The  earth  of  the  tank  has  been  throvm  out  towards  its  north  side,  forming 
an  eminence  on  which  has  been  constructed  a  circular  work  of  bricks  and 
plaster,  rising  by  low  steps  into  several  concentric  terraces.  The 
centre  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  large  bee-hive,  in  the  cavity  of  which 
is  a  representation  of  MaHATiRA's  feet  These  buildings  ihte  erected 
by  the  fiunily  of  Jtfgat  iifht  and  are  k^  in  repair  at  Us  expanse.  There 
is  not  near  it  the  smallest  trace  of  any  ancient  building ;  but  adjacmt  to  it» 
in  the  divisiain  o£  Bihar,  there  is  a  more  considerable  place  of  Jam  worship 
whicii  will  be  described. 

At  each  of  tiiese  places  resides  a  Bh^ac  Brahman,  with  a  Mali  (gardener). 


•  SMihM.  llttdtfeaiipnntobe  1686. 
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to  keep  the  temples  clean  and  supply  flowers  to  the  pilgrims ;  but  none  of 
these  attendants  are  of  the  sect  of  Jina,  although  tliey  take  the  offerings. 

I  had  been  informed  by  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  DauddhaSt  that 
GAotaka  (bdsdha)  died  at  a  place  cdled  FdmipuH,  north  some  milet 
fttm  &Hjfao»  vJiere  bis  fiinecal  wm  peifonned  JbfM  WTOrejgD  of 
the  country ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke*  that  MabItIba* 
the  last  Jina,  died  at  Pdmlpuri  at  the  court  of  Rtyd  HastipAla. 

I  expected  from  the  name  to  have  met  at  this  place  the  ruins  of  an  old 
city,  but  was  disappointed ;  and  I  found  that  I^iiud  and  Furi  are  two 
village^  disttat  fimn  etch  oliher  about' ii  nu^ 

PKtii  wbicbis  dpw  ■^teottto  tike  Jdn  tenides  of  FMarpuri,  contains 
anotfaer  fdaceofwonhip  belonging  to  that  sect :  but  Mwh  there  is  no  tncc 
of  any  building  of  con8ideral)le  antiquity,  nor  any  thtnp  that  can  be 
referred  to  the  tune  of  Gavxama  or  hUaAvisui,  who  were  nearly  content 
porary. 

On  going  to  the  village  of  Pdufd,  I  however  found  that  it  was  built  on  a 
heap  of  brakes  brida  and  earth  of  considenUe  demriaon,  extending 
ftom  east  to  wtH  about  six  btmdied  £»et>  and  fiom  nordi.to  south  about 

one  hundred  and  fifty.  At  each  end  is  an  old  tank ;  and  on  the  western 
extremity  has  been  erected  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

The  Jain  temple  at  Pun  consiHts  of  two  courts  surrounded  by  brick  walls, 
the  doors  in  which,  as  common  ia  the  Jain  temples  here,  ai  e  so  mnsdl,  that 
it  is  necessaiy  to  creep  through  diem.  This,  I  presume,  has  been  contrived 
on  purpose  to  oolnpel  Infidels  to^approach  with  the  prostiation  considerad 
as  due.  In  the  centre  of  one  court  is  a  temple  in  ezcdlent  repair,  and  of 
no  great  antiquity.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  wretched  stair,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  two  small  places  like  a  bee-hive,  each  containing  a  lump  of 
earth  covered  with  red  lead  and  called  lihairava.  The  temple  consists  of 
n  cenCr^-and  fbur  small  mandirs  or  spires  at  the  corners..  In  the  centre  ate. 
three  representations  of  the  feet  of  MAnAvlna,  who  died  at  this  placet  and 
one  representation  of  the  feet  of  eaeh-  of  Ms  eleven  disciples.  In  tiie 
comer  buildings  are  also  the  representations  of  the  feet     various  persons. 

The  oldest  iuscription^  at  Puri,  much  defaced,  ray  copyist  reads 
santvat  1605  (A.D.  1.548)  :  but  the  priest  says  that  the  characters  wluch 
my  man  reads  160,  are  the  letters  expressing  paiya  with  tlie  cypher  5 
after  tiiem,  and  thia  he  interprets  fiM  (A  J>.  448). 

*  As.  Ka,  vol.  ix.  p.  SIS. 
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A  similar  pretence  to  antiquity  was  made  at  Bhd<salpur ;  but,  I  believe, 
in  both  cases  without  luuadation.  The  others  are  avowedly  all  later  than 
even  l605.  The  pevBooi  by  whom  thqr  were  made,  assume  no  titka  of 
dignity  or  legal  wiOSaaAtf,  and  seem  to  have  been  pilgrima^  who  by 
otmtribution  erected,  enlarged,  or  adorned  the  ediice.  Ateadt  end  ol 
this  court  is  a  building.  One  serves  as  a  gate ;  two,  to  accommodate 
pilgrims  of  rank  ;  and  one  is  occupied  by  a  priest  (  Yati)  of  Bifiar,  in  the 
occasional  visits  which  he  makes.  This  court  is  tolerably  clean,  and  is 
planted  with  flowaa.  The  otha  court  containa  a  boilding^  intended 
entirely  fbr  tfie  acoommodation  of  pilgrima  of  lank. 

The  old  heretical  sect  of  the  Omab  (Jmms)  have,  in  the  division  of 
JBhdgalpttr,  two  remarkable  places  of  worship,  remnants  of  the  religion 
which  prevailed  during  the  government  of  the  Cama  lieljds.  The  sect  is 
here  completely  extinct ;  further  tiian  that  two  or  three  attendants  on  these 
temples  still  reside  at  Chdmpdnagara, 

There  are  two  temples  of  ooonderable  nxe,  boilt  of  bride  and  covered 
with  pUstei;  the  omaments  on  which  are  very  rude.  The  one  has  been 
lately  idmilt^  and  the  other  is  not  yet  quite  finished ;  both  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  such  of  the  family  of  Jagat  sei'h,  the  banker,  as  still  adhere 
to  the  worship  of  their  fathers,  although  the  chief  has  adopted  that  of 
Vishnu.  The  temples  are  dedicated  to  VIsup^jya.  Many  pilgrims,  espe* 
dally  fiom  Jfannar,  in  the  vest  of  fiidia,  are  idd  to  fiequent  these 
templewi 

The  other  place  of  worsliip,  belonging  to  the  Jainas,  is  at  Cahtrpur,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Chdmpdnagara.  In  the  neighbourhood  it  is  usually 
called  Vishnu  pdducd,  or  the  feet  of  Vishnu  ;  but  this  is  a  name  given  only 
by  the  vulgar :  and  both  Brahrnanas  and  Jainas  agree,  that  the  object  of 
worship  here  repcesents  the  feet  of  one  of  the  twenty-fmir  deitiei  of  the 
Jamais  whidi  llie  inacription  atUca  to  be  thoae  of  YisoT^jTa,  who  was 
boin  at  QtdmpdnugfKtt  or  CShfiiyMifpMr* 

This  emblem  of  the  Deity  is  very  rudely  carved,  and  represents  the 
human  feet.  The  inscription  between  the  feet  mentions  the  name  of  the  god  ; 
that  before  the  toes  implies  that  it  was  made  by  certain  persons  therein 
named.  The  date,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Ptgdari  (attendant  priest) 
is  in  year  of  aenmtf  694  and  of  MM  but  befiwe  each  is  a  maik  resem- 
bliqg  the  Hindu  cypher  tfiat  rc^reaenta  one^  wUdi  would  make  the  date 
l694«am»/  (1^  bodo),  or  AJ>.  1697*  'm6a»»>  that  in  Jam 
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inscriptions  this  mark  is  prefixed  to  all  numbers  and  has  no  value.  The 
inscription  on  the  tiroat  of"  the  stone  is  an  exhortation  to  the  believers  in  the 
JhiMt  to  worship'  the  feet  of  VasupOjya.  But  some  parts  of  this  inscnp* 
lion,  althoqgh  fiirly  tmtlen«  were  not  imdantood  by  tlie  Fkmdit  of  tbe 
■arvejr,  wbo  aajs  ChaA  it  c<mtaiiu  wotda  iriUcb  are  peculiw  to  the  lect 
The  Btone  ms  in  a  small  temple,  but  (when  I  visited  tlie  place)  had  been 
removed,  in  order  to  have  the  bnildin-^'^  repaired,  to  the  Pujchi's  house. 

I  must  also  remark,  that  in  digging  a  tank  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity,  the 
people  of  Mr.  Glas,  surgeon  to  tiie  station,  found  four  small  images  of 
bran.  On  one  ia  an  inacription,  which  my  people  hnve  aome  diffieidtjr  in 
exjdaining.  It  ia  dated  after  Pdna  995 :  I  pnimne  years  after  the  era  of 
PdnOt  ])r()hahly  meaning  PAbswanAt^,  tiie  twenty-third  teacher  of  this 
Jainas.  It  is  also  dated  at  Champdnagarn  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  inscription, 
probably  in  the  old  Maghadha  ot  Pdfi  language,  could  not  be  explained. 


Description  of  the  lempk  of  Pdrixtandi'ha  at  Samet  Sikhar.  By  Lieut.  CoL 

Read  November  18, 1896. 

At  the  foot  of  Pdn'teandfkdt  mountain  (Samet  SUkar*},  on  the  Ram- 
ghur  frontier,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Bhfgalpur, 
are  situated  the  temples  dedicated  to  Pursxi  andtlia  Ismara  (the  twenty-third 
deified  saint  of  the  Joins),  and  constituting  one  of  the  principal  places  of 
the  Jain  worship  iu  liindust'ban.  They  consist  of  large  square  brick 
buildings  painted  white^  witii  a  dome  in  the  centre,  and  four  smaU^  domca  * 
at  the  four  comers.  The  centre  dome  is  crowTied  with  a  gilded  apire^  like 
the  Fiathas  of  the  Buddhaic  temples  of  Ava,  as  described  by  Colooel 
iSymes. 

The  domes  of  all  the  temples  are  surmounted  by  crellisscs  of  copper  gilt, 
which  shine  like  burnished  gold.  In  front  of  each  temple  is  a  gallery  for 
music;,  the  instruments  of  which  are  constantly  playing  during  the  time  of 
worship.  A  brick  wall  surrounds  the  whole ;  and  at  tiie  end  is  a  iMsiiWfl 
alCef,  or  SSara^  for  tiie  use  of  vinters  and  worshij^pers.  ^tfain  the  area  of 
the  largest  of  these  temples  I  witnessed  a  f^d,  or  act  of  worship  per- 
formed at  the  temple.  On  a  terraoe  was  a  nfoare  canopy  of  white  clothe 

*  Mount  Smmugtt  «r  SnMf  ti^kanh—AM,  Bca.  vd.  be,  p.  Sia 
VOL.L  S  Z 
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below  which  was  another  amaUer  one  of  rich  brocade,  suj^rted  by  four 
poles  painted  red.  On  m  devated  throne,  corned  irith  bcoeade^  and 
odled  bf  the  wCives  SkAdmn,       aeatod  a  imall  bla^  etooe  fguse  of 

PIrswanat'ha,  sitting  croaa  legged,  irith  hia  hands  before  iun:  oq  bk 
h«ad,  fasiiioned  like  a  turban,  were  seven  expanded  heads  of  serpents,  the 
Coluber  Naja,  or  hooded-snakc  of  India,  the  invariable  symbol  of  Pars- 
wamat'ua.  Below  his  feet  were  put  ilowci  s  ot  liie  double  marigold,  and  a 
hmU  silver  umbrelU  was  pUced  erect  bcture  him.  Underneath  the 
wmhroBa  iaoeoie  vaa  buini^g,  wd  gmt  quantities  of  mprigolds  were 
fcaitefed  about  the  place :  at  the  aides  of  the  throne  irera  j^aced  pbm- 
taioi,  cocoa-nuts,  betel  leaf,  and  many  kinds  of  fruity,  as  oftrings  to 
the  deity.  The  two  officiating  priests  had  cloths  tied  over  their  mouths 
and  underneath  tlie  chin,  which  were  fastened  to  the  top  of  tlie  head  to 
prevent  their  swallowing  any  thing  that  had -liie ;  two  other  priests  wore 
a  platn  doth  or  sheet  On  a  high  tripod  were  pkced  the  leaves  containing 
extracts  from  the  Futdnn,  which  thejr  chaunted  ahmd.  The  two  head 
priests  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  the  two  others  were  standing  and  all 
four  were  singing  in  praise  of  PArswanat'ha.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  area  of  the  temple.  The  priests  sounded  the  conch  and 
played  on  cymbals,  and  before  the  figure  they  burnt  incense  and  sung  hymns 
to  his  praise. 

When  a  priest  sounded  the  conch,  one  of  the  odiers  oftred  three  iaga^ 

called  by  the  natives  Sathica,*  on  a  brass  plate,  upon  which  he  put  all 
loods  of  perfumes,  and  then  the  whole  band  in  the  gallery  struck  up. 
From  sunrise  to  sunset,  nothing  can  be  heard  but  the  incessant  din  of 
their  harsh  and  discordant  music. 

The  ascent  to  F&rnMmi^lut  mountain  conunoiees  by  a  narrow  path  in 
a  winding  direction,  sunoonded  on  both  sides  by  the  thickest  forest  Ijt 
is. steep,  wiA  loose  stones  overspreading  the  road:  as  you  proceed  the 
ascent  becomes  steeper,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  front  presents 
a  stupendous  appearance.  The  course  up  is  due  south.  No  animal  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  seen.    On  an  opening  of  tlie  forest  you  gain  an  extensive 


*  AgKmbljr  to  the  Jain  teneu,  tbete  flags  bear  the  following  inflaaiiigt 
1.  .A^Mfm,  Imawledga ; 
it  Dar^ttna,  a  sight  of  the  divinity  ; 
S.  Ckaritra,  wonbip  ol  PimamiSl'ka. 
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view  of  the  Jangal-tardi*  and  the  temples  at  the  bottom  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. Alier  passing  over  some  level  ground  between  the  two  hills,  you 
again  ascend,  and  shortly  ailcr  complete  the  first  range  of  diis  extra- 
ordinaiy  mountais.  Toa  proceed  over  elevated  grouiid,  and  commence  a 
descent  wliidi  Iwings  yoa.  to  die  foot  of  the  Mcond  langei  dwn  pan  along 
die  banks  of  the  OatMana  riviik^  which  runs  in  the  bottom  over 
its  rocky  bed  in  sonorous  murmurs,  amidst  the  gloom  of  a  deep 
glen,  and  arclied  over  heat!  witli  umbrageous  foliage  :  the  road  continues 
through  the  forest  till  you  again  reach  the  Gandharva,  which  you  cross 
and  commence  die  aaeent  to  die  aecond  lai^  After  crossing  the  innilet 
70a  coodnue  to  aicend.  On  t^  right  is  aeen  a  large  block  of  quartcrodl^ 
covered  over  with  red  lead  and  d),  and  dedicated  to  Qendharva^  the 
preading  deity  of  the  place.  The  ascent  still  continues,  and  the  forest 
begins  to  thin.  You  are  now  at  a  very  high  elevation,  and  distinctly 
hear  the  roarings  of  the  SUd  river  in  the  bottom.  The  road  continues 
in  a  winding  direcdon,  and  at  intorvals  you  perceive  the  stumnits  of 
PirmmSflHtt  monntain  i^ipeariiig  in  bhtff  jagged  peaksi  eig^t  in 
nimiber»  and  towering  to  the  clouds.  You  then  commence  a  descenl^ 
which  brings  you  to  the  S4td  river,  in  a  bottom  rolling  over  a  bed 
of  large  mis-shapen  rocks.  On  the  right  is  a  figure  of  Hanuman,  and 
on  the  left  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  Si'tA,  the  wife  of  Rama.  After 
crossing  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Sttd  river,  whose  waters  are  cool,  and 
dear  as  crystal,  you  now  commence  the  ascent  to  the  third  range, 
iHiich  is  fir  more  dlAcnlt  dum  the  two  itmner,  and  in  some  parts 
nearly  perpendicular,  the  road  being  covered  with  large  stones,  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  over  the  tops  of  which  the  traveller  is 
obligetl  to  pass  with  great  hazard  of  his  life.  At  this  part  of  the  ascent, 
though  seated  in  a  small  Utter  or  chair  in  a  cramped  position,  it  took 
twen^  bearers  to  cany  me  over  these  stones;  and  so  insecnre  is  the 
footing,  that  a  filse  step  would  have  precipitated  the  whole  of  the 
party  over  a  precipice  of  between  diree  and  Aurlmidred  ftetin  hd^t 
into  the  valley  below. 

You  now  gain  an  opening  in  the  forest  from  which  the  view  is  inex- 
pressibly grand,  the  wide  extent  of  (he  Jangal-lardi  appearing  as  if  beneath 
your  feet,  and  looking  like  the  surface  of  a  pictured  landsciqie. 

*  Jaagala,  forett,  and  tarii,  mnh :  the  woodj,  ud  nwnhj  district  Mutb  of  BhagiJpnr. 
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.  With  very  great  dilficulty  I  at  length  reached , the  summit,  irom  wliich  the 
view  wu  at  tfatt  tune  obacuted  hf  a  ihidc  haae^  l3b»  result  of  «  stomig 
aoudipwest^d,  othenriie  I  can  have  no  heeilation  in  eq^Kwiiig  Ihat  th« 
view  would  have  equalled  anj  thing  ever  witnessed.    I  tried,  by  means  of 

a  telescope,  to  discover  the  mountain  Tatur,  and  also  Mandar,  but  owing 
to  the  haze  was  disappointed  :  on  the  plain  however  I  could  discern  tlie 
courses  of  five  or  six  rivers  which  intersect  tiiis  part  of  the  Jemgal4ardu 
The  coup  d'oeil  upon  the  whole,  though  clouded,  was  nuignifioent. 

Hie  lummH,  emphaticaUy  tenned  by  the  Jains  AonA  dUkar,  ooniprises 
a  taUe-land,  flanked  by  twenty  aniall  Jam  temples,  situated  on  the  ciaggy  • 
ste^  and  in  diflhcent  parts  of  the  mountain.  The  temples  in  shape  very 
much  resemble  an  extinguisher.  In  them  arc  to  be  found  the  Vasu' 
Pddukas,  or  sacred  feet,  similar  to  what  are  seen  in  the  Jain  temple  at 
Chdmj)dnagar.  . 

The  4gnre  at  PJUmTw a vIt'ba  is  in  <he  tenqple  below :  but  oo  the  south  side 
of  the  mountain,  about  hal£>way  down,  is  a  very  huge  and  handsome  fla^ 

roofed  temple^  containing  several  figures  of  tliis  deity,  which  exhibit  the ' 

nevcr-fHilinc^  attributes  of  Pars' wanAt'ha  and  the  Jain  religion,  fiz.  the 
crowiK  Ll  .seq)ent  aiul  cross-legged  figures  of  Jineiwordf  or  Jina,  the  ruler 
and  guardian  ot  mankind. 
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In  the  districts  of  Bikdr  and  Paina  the  Jams  are  called  Srdataa,  The 
nninber  of  tins  sect  settled  there  u  not  grea^  aauMintiiig  only  (0 
and  liftjr  fiunilies  {  bat  they  poaseascomiderBbleirealtli,  having  all  engaged 

in  trade,  and  many  of  them  with  success.  They  have,  therefore,  seventeen 
priests  (ycUis);  fifteen  of  whom  constantly  reside  at  Patna,  and  two  at  Bihdr. 
With  the  two  latter  I  hatl  several  interv  iews,  and  they  were  abundantly  com- 
municative, the  chief  of  them  being  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  At 
PsftM  tiiey  declined  all  intoooorse  widi  me;  wUdi,  I  am  told,  proceeded 
from  tlidr  hdag  vny  shalW,  and  afisid  of  Wftmag  theur  ignocance.  A 
Sarjfuri^a-Brdkmatt,  of  the  sect  of  VMmu,  named  Gdvinda^  was  brou|^ 
to  rae  at  Palna,  as  the  only  person  there  able  and  willing  to  give  me 
information  relative  to  the  Srdrcacs.  He  said  that  lie  had  been  employed  to 
instruct  some  of  the  YatU  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  gave  him  an 
'opportuni^  of  reading  their  bocAai  and  knowing  their  customs.  FhuBi^ 
the  erni^oyment  profitable,  be  was,  I  bdier^  a  piindpal  means  of  kaeping 
the  Yaiis  at  a  distance  from  me  :  he  was,  however,  abundantly  diligent  in 
procuring  information.  In  travelling  through  the  district  I  had  also  an 
Importunity  of  conversing  with  a  great  many  pilgrims,  who  had  come  from 
Bundelkhzaidt  and  were  visiting  the  holy  places  at  GayOt  ice  From  these 
sources  I  cdkeliBd  some  information  respecting  this  sect,  which  I  now  ofibr, 
in  addition  to  tfiat  which  Ihave  ^hren  in  my  account  of  Mgmre.* 

The  circumstance  by  whidi  I  was  most  surprised  waa^  tiiat  here  the  heie- 
ditary  division  into  the  four  common  tribes  of  Brdhmans,  Cshatriyas,  Faisyas, 
and  Sudras,  is  totally  denied,  altliougli  these  names  are  considered  among 
them  as  denoting  distinctions  of  employment  and  rank.  All  the  laity  here 
are  therefore  called  Vaisyas,  because  tliey  all  trade ;  but  they  assured  me 


*  Journey  through  M^tor«,  Caiwia,  and  Malabar,  vol.  iii.  fp.  81-84  ;  410-148. 
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that  in  tiie  west  of  India  a  great  many  of  them  are  called  Sudras  because 
tfaey  cultivate  the  land  or  tend  herds  of  cattle^  while  others  are  called 
Cthatr^cu  because  they  carry  arms.  They  also  assert,  that  a  large  pfojpoft- 

tion  of  tlic  Rajputs  in  Jmjanagar,  Btmdila,  Mewdr,  Manndr,  KJumdkdr, 
lAihaur,  Bikamr,  Jodlipur,  &:c.  arc  of  their  religion,  and  that  the  piinces  of 
the  first  mentioned  place  continued  to  be  Jains  until  the  time  of  Pratdpy 
the  son  of  iieu.dc  Ja^asinha,  who  became  a  worshipper  of  Visknut  and  re- 
ceived initiation  Irom  the  Brahmans.  None  of  the  persons  I  met  with 
in  these  districts  hsd  ever  heard  of  anj  Brdkman*  bekngmg  to  the  Jmm  $ 
except  those  who  will  be  aflerwaids  mentioned,  as  forming  two  kinds 
priestliood,  rather  connected  however  with  the  sect  than  belonging  to  it. 
There  is,  thcrelore,  great  reason  to  suspect,  that  tlie  proper  doctrine  of  caste, 
or  at  least  of  four  castes,  similar  to  those  wliicli  the  orthodox  Hindus  sup- 
pose to  have  originally  existed,  is  an  innovatioD  among  dn  JUnt^  although 
in  the  south  of  Asdia  it  seons  now  oomplelelf  adqpted  in  compliimce  w^ 
tile  prevailing  opinions.  In  Kamdia,foT  instance^  none  wiU  admit  that  they  ase 
SudraSf  that  rank  being  too  low  for  voluntary  assumption;  whileitisevidoit 
that  no  people  could  have  subsisted  without  by  far  the  greater  part  being 
labourers  \  and  it  is  no  less  evident  that  Karndta  was  once  inhabited  by  a  peo- 
ple chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  Jam  religion.  Although  the  distinction  of 
Brdkman,  CAatr^fOt  Vm^waA  SMra,  has  not  taken  place  awwig  the  Jams 
ef  these  distiicts  nor  of  AMdtt^  yet  they  aie  subdivided  intar  tribes,  which 
they  call  Jdti  or  castes,  and  no  person  of  one  tribe  can  marry  into  another* 
nor  will  they  eat  boiled  rice  or  bread  together.  Tliese  tribes  are  said  to  be 
numerous,  and  akiiough  I  met  with  no  person  who  pretended  to  know  the 
whole  which  may  exist  in  India,  I  heard  the  Ibilowing  mentioned  :  i'ariwal, 
JPurvM^  Pafim^  JTartooA  Jgarval,  FoMawA  Srimal,  Britnmm  Xartmdi 
BrnwrnitGokb^httpChfumal,  Bagherwal,mdGoSlaL  AUthepilgrimafioai 
Buttdila  were  of  the  Parmal  tribe,  but  in  these  districts  most  of  the  resi- 
dents are  Osawul  and  Aganval,  that  is,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ap^a. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  ol  the  A<!:araals 
have  been  converted  to  the  sect  of  Vishnu^  and  are  admitted  to  be  of  the 
Vtttijfa  caster  which  dialindaoB  is  also  cooceded  to  those  iriio  adhere  to  the 
sect  of  the  Jmuu, 

The  Jains  seem  long  to  have  been  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Swetdmbar 
and  Digamhar :  hut  of  late,  as  among  the  orthodox,  schisms  have  arisen, 
and  several  people  have  pretended  to  find  new  ways  to  heaven,  by  what  are 
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called  the  TerepatWhi  and  JBi^Mmfhi  (that  is,  tlie  thirteen  and  tiie  twen^ 
KMds);  wUle  lAtni  called  Din^a^  have  separated  still  farther  fiom  for- 
mer opiaioiu. 

The  Digambana  are  alao  called  Bhaffdrahat,  Of  these  there  are  scarcely 
any  in  this  district,  nor  were  there  any  among  the  pilgrims  with  whom  I 
conversed.  I  believe,  however,  tliat  in  the  south  the  Dif^amltaras  are  the 
most  prevalent.  The  Digambaras,  or  at  least  their  priests,  ought  to  go 
naked}  but  if  those  I  saw  in  the  south  beloo^d  to  this  sect,  as  I  believe 
waa  the  caae^  Haef  hare  given  up  thia  afaaurdily:  and  even  PandtoJet^C'^ 
vlio  had  obtraied  mroin,  or  divinily,  waa  aa  deemlly  doChed  aa  an  ordi* 
nary  man.  What  convinces  me  that  it  was  the  Digambara  I  met  with 
in  the  south  is,  that  this  sect  has  twenty-four  books  called  Purdnas,  as 
mentioned  in  my  account  of  Mi/sore.  The  names  of  these  books  are: 
Adi  P.  or  Chakradhar  P.,  JjU  P.,  Samblutr  P.,  Abhinmdan  P.,  Saianati  P., 
Pttitui  AisMdiM  P>t  Souptttu  P«i  dendlra  PraAAava  P,*  Statbodkuuith^tt  P.* 
Smtahaihi^  Sr^fongMmati^  P^  Vanpiffjfa  BknabuM^  J$imu 
ta^nathiya  P.,  Dharma  natUtfa  P.,  Saniinalhh/a  P.,  Kmthunathiya  P.,  Ar- 
maUa-nathiya  P.,  Mwiisabratanathiya  P.,  Namnathn/a  P.,  Nemnanathiya  P., 
Parsanathtya  P.,  Mahavira  P.  and  UUara  P.  These  books,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  give  an  account  of  the  twenly-four  Tirfhatiairas,  or  lawgivers  of  the 
aeck$  thefini  twenty-three  giving  eftch  «a  aooouneixf  one  auieh  perMn*  while 
the  Uttara  PuHma  givea  an  account  of  the  whole. 

The  sect  of  Digambara^  in  performing  its  ceremonies,  is  said  to  be  guided 
by  books  called  Siddhdntat  which  fonn  its  code  of  agam  (rituals).  The 
books  are  l^raiidkyasdra,  Gdmatasdra,  Pvngjaraj,  Traii&lcjfad^ak,  Ktk^^amt' 
Mlara,  SiddhdntasdrOt  Tribhangtsdra,  and  6/uitpawar. 

Many  of  these  Pwdiua  and  Siddhdntas  are  attributed  to  OAiFTAiu,-or 
other  chief  mkn  (Chmaihar)  the  aect^  who  are  luppoied'to  rdate  what 
waa  aaid  by  the  Tirfhancaras  or  law-givers. 

Beajdeii  these  books,  the  Digambaras  have  other  books,  called  Charitras, 
composed  by  inferior  personages.  These  arc  Yasodhar  C,  Sripal  C., 
Hammant  C,  Sitd  C,  Ji/mJruba/iu  C,  Jamlmsu-dmi  C,  and  Pradyumna  C. 

The  Sweidinbaras  have  always  iield  the  gymnosophistic  Digambaras  in  the 
contempt  due  to  their  «Etravagance. 

So  fir  aa  ia  here  known,  the  J)igambata$  are  divided  into  n^^Saax 
gachha,  each  of  which  is  under  the  authorily,  in  spirituals,  of  a  priest, 
called  Siif^^  f  but  eveiy  pcfBoo  ieemi  to.be  at  liberty  to  join  whatever 
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gachha  he  chooses.  The  Sri^ya  is  tlie  Guru»  or  spiritual  guide,  of  the 
gachhot  and  as  ludi  (at  Is  usual  aas<n^  Hindus  of  all  secto)  is  worsliipped 
by  his  fidlowiecs;  but  whether  or  not  he  is  exactly  the  same  rank  with 
Pendita  Ad^dryth  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  my  account  of  Mjftere, 

I  cannot  ascertain.  Tlie  Sri-ptHya  is  generally  by  birth  a  Srdwac,  and 
renounces  all  worldly  pleasures:  he  educates  a  number  of  pupils  in  the 
same  strict  practice,  and  is  succeeded  by  one  of  them  when  ht  is  translated 
to  heaven.  None  of  the  Sr>pujt/as  who  resort  to  ^t&r  appear  to  reside 
farther  east  than  Gbofidr.  Each  of  them  seems  to  have  an  abode  iriddi 
may  be  considered  as  his  head-quaiten }  but  iinef  pass  a  great  part  of  thar  • 
time  in  visiting  their  own  flocks.  Although  it  is  for  these  alone  that  they 
perform  the  offices  of  deliverinic^  initiatory  instruction  (Upades),  of  distri- 
buting consecrated  ashes,  and  of  reading  the  book  called  Pritikrama,  yet 
vvliere\  er  they  go  they  are  received  by  the  whole  sect  witli  the  utmost 
respect ;  and  in  aO  the  principal  places  which  they  frequent^  houses  called 
>  fUMof  have  been  buOt  for  their  aocomroodatioa.  The  Srif^fym  and  their 
immediate  pupils*  I  understand,  in  general  possess  some  learning.  Hie  people 
of  each  gachha  are  so  scattered,  that  the  Sn-piijijas  have  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  assistants,  who  act  as  deputies  to  perform  the  above-mentioned 
ceremonies,  and  to  manage  tlie  temporal  concerns  of  the  Sri-fi^a.  These 
assistants  are  the  only  persona  who  in  these  districts  are  called  although 
it  would  iqipear  from  Colond  ICackenBC^  account*  that  in  the  south  the 
term  is  considered  applicable  to  the  whole  priesthood.  The  Yatis  are  of 
the  order  of  Mahdvrata,  described  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  by  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  and  ought  to  observe  with  the  utmost  strictness  the  five  great 
vii'tues  of  the  Jain  law  :  1,  respect  for  tlie  life  of  all  creatures;  2,  truth  ; 
St  honesty ;  4,  chas^tity ;  5,  poverty :  but  this  last  is  binding  only  while 
they  have  no  expectation  of  being.elevated  to  the  high  dignity  of  Sriftfya. 
On  this  account  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  find  penom  willing  to  fill  ^ 
office,  so  that  children  are  usually  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  among 
these  the  Srdxracs  are  willing  to  take  the  children  of  Brdhmans.  The  two 
Yalis  at  Bihar  had  originally  been  of  this  order,  and  being  still  sus- 
pected of  a  hankering  ailcr  the  opinions  of  tlicir  youth,  were  far  I'roni  being 
respected,  although  one  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  man  of  very  consi- 
denble  learning  and  good  manners,  qualifications  whidi,  I  am  told,  are 


•  As.  B«tn  voL  TiL  pp.  244i8W. 
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very  uncommon  in  this  order  of  priestliood.  These  Yatis  are  the  mere 
agents  of  tiie  Sri-pt^jj/as,  and  according  to  their  industry  in  perlbnuing  their 
duty,  and  eepeciaDy  in  temitting  contribulioni  to  die  sage  on  whom  tliey 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  laiger  or  imaller  pcwtion  of  hia 
flock,  being  removcable  at  his  pleasure  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
Yaiis  usually  reside  at  one  of  the  places  (pattsal)  built  for  their  master's 
accommodation,  and  each  has  usually  a  pupil  whom  he  educates  to  be  his 
successor.  If  he  die  witl)out  liaviug  educated  a  successor,  the  Sri-jpt^i/a  is 
his  heir,  and  sends  a  new  Yaii  to  take  cbaige  of  the  office^  In  gmend 
ibe  Tatis  can  read  Sanserif;  but  few  of  them  understand  much  of  that 
language. 

Some  holy  men,  called  Sanbegis,  make  occasional  visits  to  these  districts : 
they  accept  of  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  each  day's  sub- 
sistence, and  arc  supposed  literally  to  take  no  heed  for  to-morrow. 

The  Srdwacs  of  the  Swetdmbara  sect  appear  to  have  no  proper  rurd/iits, 
or  priestib  ^  conducting  didr  cevemomes^  as  each  man  worshipa  the  gods 
for  himself  and.presents  his  own  offininga;  nor  on  sudi  oocaaoos  is  any 
priest  necessary  to  read  prayers.    Among  tliem,  however,  has  arisen  an  ' 
order  of  lirdhmans  called  Bhnjaks  (eating),  or  Pushpakar  (flower  ))riest.s), 
who  attend  at  their  temples  and  take  the  offerings,  and  on  that  uccouut  are 
usually  called  their  Puro/iiis,  altiiough  tliey  are  never  employed  to  read  1 
prayers.  The  account  usually  given  is,  that  between  two  or  tiiree  centmiea  j  • 
$ga,  the  sect  bavmg  undeigone  persecution,  these  jBhfibiMW  took  arms  in  |  • 
their  defence,  and  have  ever  since  been  allowed  to  have  diaige  of  the  i 
temples,  to  receive  the  offerings,  and  to  supply  those  who  come  to  worship, 
with  tiii  incric,  red-lead,  and  some  other  articles  usually  employed.    All  the 
BhqjaJis  that  I  have  seen  adhered  to  the  ortliodox  faith ;  and  the  same  may 
be  ssid  of  the  garhmdpmakers  ^MfftT*  ^  whom  one  is  usually  attached  to 
each  temple,  to  keep  it  dean  and  supply  votaries  with  flowers.  The  Srdwau 
of  the  Sw^tdml/ara  sect  seem,  indeed,  to  have  little  occasion  fer  Pvrdhitt ; 
as  of  what  are  called  the  ten  acta  (DaSa-karma )  requirii^g  the  assistance  of 
priests  among  the  orthodox,  marriage  alone  is  here  accompanied  by  a  re- 
ligious ceremony;  and  any  Brahman  is  employed  to  read  the  ceremony  usual 
on  such  occasions.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that,  the  ceremony  being 
uoiveraal  aoM^g  their  neighbours,  the  Mmm  are  afraid,  lest  without  it  the 
contract  m^|  not  be  considmd  valid.   In  tiie  south  it  iqipean^  flrom 
Colond  Macifccnrie^s  accoitnt^  that  the  Jams  attend  to  the  peifermanoe  of 
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all  these  ten  religious  acts  ( Das' a-karvia),  ami  also  to  the  ceremony  of 
initiation,  wliich  tlie  Srdwacs  here  entirely  neglect  All  tlie  Srdwacs 
ought  to  be  JnwraiM,  which  order  requires  tiidr  observing  the  five  great 
virtues  lately  memioiied,  as&rat  least  as  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of 
ndeAy  i  for  what  I  have  called  chastity  is  a  total  abstinence  from  sexual 
intercourse  ;  and  poverty  implies  the  total  neglect  of  worldly  concerns  ;  and 
these  rules,  observed  with  rigour,  are  evidently  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  society. 

The  Srdwacs  worship  their  twentyJbur  great  teaeheny  usually  here  called 
Aoatdn,  although  Tfrfhancara  seems  to  be  the  more  proper  name ;  and 
also  some  (tf  dicir  most  cdebrated  disdples,  among  whom  eleven  attendants 
en  MABlvfRA  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Of  these  Gautama  is  by  far  the 
most  ^fp'^^^****)  and  seems  to  be  as  remarkable  Ixere  as  Gom£t«bai  is  in  the 
south. 

Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Jains,  published  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,*  says  that  this  person  is  called  Gautama  on  account  of 
his  being  descended  firam  that  race,  and  such  may  be  the  case.  The  Yaii 
at  Bihar,  and  Gdvmda  of  I^tna,  assured  me,  however,  that  they  consider 
the  disciple  of  MAHAvfRA  as  the  son  of  Mayadevi,  and  as  tlie  author  of 
the  Indian  metaphysics ;  nor  in  the  pedigree  of  Gautama  or  SAkta  that 
is  given  in  the  Sn-Biidgawat,  although  it  ascends  for  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
generations  to  MABicHi,  created  by  BbahmA,  can  I  discover  any  other  per- 
son named  Gautama. 

In  their  temples  tlie  Srcetdmbaras  have  images  of  all  these  persons,  which 
they  worship  ;  but  tlieir  devotions  are  more  usually  addressed  to  what  are 
called  the  representations  of  tlieir  feet. 

The  places  where  all  tliese  personages  were  begotten  (Garbha),  where 
they  were  bom  (Janma),  where  they  resigned  woridly  {Pleasures  (Dieshi/dj, 
where  they  began  to  meditate  (Jt^dna),  and  where  they  departed  from  this 
wodd  (Nkvdna)  are  €0iuidered  holy,  and  are  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Many 
such  Ttrfhas  are  found  in  tliese  districts.  All  the  twenty-four  TirfJwncnras 
are  said  to  have  been  sons  of  kings,  except  Nkma-nat'h,  and  he  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Moon,  being  descended  from  Yadu,  the  ancestor  of 
Crishna  ;  Vasup6jya,  another  of  these  Ttr^ha$Kareu,  died  at  Ckat^mgar, 
in  the  reign  of  B^Jymaixuat,  who  lived  after  KAma.  These  circuro- 
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stances  connected  with  the  refonns  of  the  Pauranic  chronology,  given  by 
Major  Wiliord  and  Mr.  Bentley,  will  serve  in  some  measure  to  show  what 
rediictiinis  will  be  HBoenaij  of  the  extrmn^ganoe  o£  Jam  dmnology.  The 
Fall  of  JiAtSpiajSi  tiiat  the  belt  account  of  tiwir^MftirraiidkingsUtobe 
found  in  a  book  called  the  Bhagawat  pitrot  consisting  of  45,000  couplets 
(tUtka)  ;  and  that  the  best  account  of  their  places  of  pilgrimage  is  called  the 
Tard  Tambul.  Much  historical  matter  is  said  also  to  be  contained  in  their 
Pwdiiaji,  which  are  totally  different  from  the  books  of  the  orthodox  Hindus 
that  are  called  by  that  name  (although  bolJi  have  probably  been  derived  from 
a<»iie  comnum  oripnal,  now  loat).  I  waa  aaauied  by  66vimda,  lliat  tiie 
StAboc*  bece  fiequendy  study  the  same  PwAuu  with  the  ordiodoK  Hin^na, 
The  Srvetdmbaras  also  acknowledge  the  laws  (smHH)  of  the  twenty  imani  of 
the  orthodox,  and  place  these  sages  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  The 
Suetdmbaras  have  no  less  than  forty-five,  or  as  some  allege,  eighty-four  Sid' 
dhdiUas  or  Agam  for  the  direction  of  tJidr  worship }  but  they  seem  to  contain 
much  extraneous  matter.  Amcmg  these  are  HktTkancmgi  siint,  the  GydiumH 
s^troy  the  Sugorangi  gStrOt  the  Upasakaddwa^  Ibm  Mahdpmdamiat  the  Naitdi 
sufra,  the  Pandama,  the  Rayapshu,  iheJtrdbhigam,  the  Jambudwipa-pamatti, 
the  Sura-pannatti,  the  Chajidrasagar-pannatti,  the  Kalpasdtra,  the  KdtOlUn^' 
vibhrama-sidra,  the  Shahi'lii-mtra,  and  tlie  Sangrahani-sutra. 

The  temples  of  the  Srduacs  are  here  called  Deohara.  In  many  of  them 
JJkrfrvM  is  u  ol|$eet  of  worddp.  The  SrAwaei  look  on  him  as  a  minister  of 
the  gods,  and  he  is  represented  by  a  mass  of  day  usually  placed  under  a 
shed.  The  Srdxcacs  worship  no  less  than  forty^ei^t  female  deities,  amoqg 
whom  are  Padmavati,  Chakkks'wari,  Ciiandrakant'ua,  Saf  malinA,  &C>  l 
but  I  have  learned  nothing  of  their  history,  nor  did  I  see  any  of  their  images. 
The  Sraxcacs  also  worship  Kshetrapal,  the  god  of  cities,  in  tlie  same  way  as 
the  Grdma^divatds  are  worshipped  by  the  vulgar  Hindus.  In  this  district  the 
Sritoaa  do  not  usually  wofship  any  of  the  gods  (lUvaids)  adoted  by  ocdi* 
naiy  Hindna,  such  as  RAma,  CtSsaiA,  Siva,  Kiu,  &c  but  whoi  afi»id  of  any 
great  impending  evil,  and  they  think  that  they  have  failed  in  procuring  rdief 
from  their  own  gods,  they  sometimes,  like  tlie  Moslems,  have  recourse  to 
whatever  idol  may  be  fashionable,  and  employ  a  Brdhman  to  perform  the 
ceremonies.  They  admit  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodies  to  be  deities,  but  do 
not  consider  them  to  be  proper  objects  of  worship. 

The  iShfooct  do  not  themselves  perform  Hdmax  that  is*  they  do  not  make 
burnt  o£faings ;  for  they  abhor  animal  sacri&ca,  and  put  themselves  to  tiie 
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inost  extreme  inconvenience  to  a\  oid  killing,  by  any  accident,  even  the  mo«t 
minute  reptile }  but  when  afraid  of  any  misfortune,  they  employ  a  Brahman 
to  make  liiat  oflbriqg.  Tbb  wenia^  bowem*  tobeasiqieirtUioii  that  has 
been  introduced  among  them  fiom  their  neighboun,  like  the  worah^  of  the 

gods  of  the  orthodox  Hindus. 

Besides  the  Digamhar  and.  Srcetdmbar,  as  I  liave  already  mentioned,  three 
sects,  called  TiWpanfhi,  Bispant'hi,  and  Ditrii/a,  seem  to  have  lately  arisen 
among  the  Jaim  f  a  proof  that  they  are  now  iirced  irom  the  tenors  of  perse* 
CQtioii* 

The  TiripanfMs  and  BUparifkit  are  so  few  in  number,  that  I  have  not 
been  aiUe  to  lean  the  differences  of  opinion  on  account  of  whicli  they  have 
separated  from  each  other  ;  but  both  agree  in  rejecttnii]^  tlie  advice  of  the 
sages  ( Gurus )  who  are  spiritual  guides  for  the  two  old  sects  of  the  Jains;  nor 
have  they  adopted  any  other  persons  to  perform  tliis  unportant  office.  This 
is  a  heresy  so  damMWwb  that  iiiey  axe  beheld  with  Ihe  aUionranoe  due  to 
the  heterodox  (Ndttik) ;  while  the  SwMmiarai  in  the  weit  of  India,  and 
even  in  P«In^  fiom  their  weight  in  the  static  axe  at  poresent  admitted  bgr 
the  Brakmans  to  be  orthodox  ( Astik).  These  two  heterodox  sects  M'orahip 
the  twenty-four  Avatdrs  or  Ttrt'hancaras,  and  perform  the  other  religious 
rites  usual  among  the  Sra^wacs :  practices  which  are  entirely  comletnned  by 
the  people  called  DuriyaSf  all  of  whom  are  ioid  to  consid.er  themselves  as 
having  obtained  diviml^f  and  tiieiefore.  aa  exempted  from  the  worsliip  of 
any  god.  This  extravagancy  however,  has  not  be«i  accompanied  by  the 
qpstem  of  rejecting  the  advice  of  sages  (Gttrus)  ;  and  therefixre^  although 
considered  as  heterodox  (Nastik),  they  are  thonglit  less  dangerous  than  the 
other  two  schisms  ;  especially  as  their  sages  are  ascetics  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant degree  of  mortiticatioii,  who  wander  about  tlioughtless  of  all  worldly 
ooncenn^  covered  irith  rags  and  naatiness.  These  ftnatics  have  not  yet 
penetrated  so  far  toward  the  east  as  Fktna,  and  the  account  above  given  ia 
taken  entirely  from  report, 
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XXX.    An  Accoiirtt  of  an  Inscription  found  near  Trincomake,  in  the  Island 
qf  Cetflon.    Btf  Sir  Albxahjjer  Jouhbtox,  Knt.  V^JLA^. 

To  the  Seeretaiy  of  die  Royal  AaiAtic  SodeQr- 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you,  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the 
fac-simile  which  was  made  in  1806  hy  my  direction,  of  the  inscription  on  a 
flat  stone  near  the  road  leading  from  the  town  and  fort  of  Trinconialee  to  the 
large  tank  or  artificial  lake  of  Kandelle,  in  the  province  of  Tnucomulee,  on 
the  nortli-eutern  side  of  the  island  of  C^lon.  The  piddic  ei^eet  vfatdi  I 
had  in  view  in  fomung  the  coQection  of  imcriptions  <tf  which  the  acoom* 
{Maying  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  the  great  celebrity  of  the  Hindu 
temple  at  Trincomalee  in  ancient  times,  and  the  equal  celebrity  of  the  mag- 
nificent fiarljour  at  the  same  place  in  modem  times,  render  the  illustration 
of  every  document  relative  to  that  place  an  object  not  only  of  literary  curio- 
sity, but  of  national  importance. 

The  late  Sr  Thomas  Maithmd,  when  governor  of  die  idand  of  Ceyki^  in' 
ooosequence  of  my  representing  to  him  tiiat  the  mieit  way  of  restoiing  tint 
iahnd  to  its  ancient  state  of  cultivation  and  popidation  would  to  eataUiBfa 
by  act  of  parliament  some  permanent  system  for  its  f^ovemment,  founded 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  and  feelinp:s  of  the  people,  and 
really  applicable  to  tlie  local  capabilities  and  present  situation  of  the  countiy, 
reeolved,  in  coundl,  to  send  me  officially  to  Eoglnid,  £ot  the  purpoae  of  lay- 
iqg  'bribre  hb  Migesty'a  Miniatera^  in  toy  oiBcial  capacity  tk  Chief  Justice 
and  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council  oo  Ceylon,  such  a  system  of  govern, 
ment  for  that  ishmd  as  in  my  opinion  was  calculated  to  attain  the  objects 
which  I  have  mentioned  j  and,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  afford  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  such  recent  information  as  they  might  require  upon  the  occa> 
iion,  previously  sent  in  180^  on  a  dicuit  completely  round  Ae  idand* 
with  the  fiillest  powers  to  collect  the  most  authentic  and  detailed  information 
relative  to  the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  the  country ;  the  origin  of  aD 
the  different  classes  of  inhabitants,  their  laws,  their  castes,  their  religion* 
their  language,  their  agriculture,  their  manufactures,  and  their  commerce. 
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As  the  general  history  and  local  traditions  of  Ceylon,  confirmed  as  to  this 
fact  by  the  remains  of  four  of  the  most  stupeuduous  tanks  or  artificial  lakes 
that  wer6  ever  constructed  in  India,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  immense 
tracts  of  ciillivaUe  land  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  theisland« 
which  are  now  completely  waste  and  depopulated,  were  at  ft  ibnner  period  of 
history  most  highly  cultivated  and  very  densely  peopled,  and  as  one  great 
object  of  the  system  of  government,  which  I  proposed  to  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land,  was  to  restore  tliose  tracts  of  land  to  their  former  sUite  of  cultivation,  I 
caused,  while  I  was  on  tlic  above  circuit,  surveys  to  be  made  of  some  of  these 
tanks*  and  of  the  extent  of  the  lands  whidi  could  be  irrigated  by  them ;  csti> 
mates  to  be  formed  of  the  eiqiense  of  puttii^  Ihem  into  rqpur,  and  copies 
to  1)0  taken  of  all  the  inscriptions,  ancient  or  modem,  which  could  be  found 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  urged  the  natives  of  the  country,  by  every 
motive  wliich  could  stimulate  their  activity,  to  collect  for  me  on  the  spot 
such  local  information,  as  might  explain  to  his  Majesty's  Government  tlie 
causes  both  <^  ilw  former  prosperity  and  of  the  present  desolation  of  those 
extrasive  provinces. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  all  the  bestonfonned  men  of  the  island, 
proving  highly  of  its  object,  zealously  co-operated  with  me  in  eliciting  local 
information  from  every  part  of  their  respective  districts ;  and  the  native  chiefs 
of  the  province  of  Trineomalee  laid  before  me,  together  with  many  other 
valuable  inscriptions,  the  one  of  which  the  fac-simile  accompanies  this  letter, 
and  which  they  described  as  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  cnrioos  in  their 
jwovince. 

I  was  informed  by  those  chiefs,  that  the  late  French  Admiral  Suffiein, 
when  he  was  at  Trineomalee  with  the  French  fleet  in  17SI,  thinking  that  a 
translation  ol"  this  inscription  would  throw  much  light  upon  tlic  ancient  his- 
tory and  upon  tlie  Ancient  state  ot  cultivation  of  tlie  province  ot  Trinco- 
mdeei,  sent  ft  copy  of  it  to  tiie  late  Moos.  Anquetil  du  Ftoxn,  thra 
with  an  ofier  of  ft  considerable  reward  to  any  person  #ho  could  detTpher  i^ 
but  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  never  been  accomplished. 

Tlie  race  of  people  who  at  present  inliabit  the  pro\  ince  of  Trineomalee 
and  the  adjacent  province,  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  character  in  which 
it  is  written  :  they  however  believe,  liom  the  traditions  which  are  preserved 
amongst  them,  that  it  is  the  character  which  was  in  use  throughout  the  whole 
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of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island  in  the  age  of  the  two  Kings  of 
Solaroandelum,  Manlmktuy  Candssolam  and  his  son  Kalocata  Mauap 
RASA,  who  are  stated,  upon  iriiat  author!^  I  cnnot  neattaan,  in  ill  the 
wcieiil;  histories  of  ItiiicoimileeCof  t^ch  I  have  in  vay  posaesrioo  both  the 
Tamul  *yrigitMln  and  the  English  translations}  to  have  reigned  over  the 
southern  peninsula  of  India  and  the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Ceylon 
about  the  five-hundred  and  twelfth  year  of  the  Cali-yug,  or  about  4,400  years 
ago,  and  during  their  reign  to  have  constructed  not  only  tlie  celebrated 
pagodas  or  temples  of  Trincomalee,  tlie  whole  of  which  were  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  riactesnlih  centiuy  dsstnyjred  bjr  the  Portuguese  and  die 
mateiiids  of  whidi  were  subeeqnsflitfyttaed  by  tibem  fiv  building  -wliat  fixrau 
a  pOrtum  of  the  present  fortifications  of  Trincomalee  but  also  the  four 
equally  celebrated  tanks  or  artificial  lakes  called  Kattucarrt',  Padvilcolain, 
Minerie,  and  Kandelle,  the  remains  of  which  may,  from  their  great  magni- 
tude and  strength,  and  from  tiie  skill  whicli  is  displayed  in  their  construc- 
tiaa,  be  cMmsidered  as  some  of  the  most  venerable  and  qploidid  monuments 
<ver  discovered,  of  the  hi^  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  science  of  inv 
gation  had  been  brought  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Ceylon,  in 
ihe  remotest  periods  of  history  ;  and  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  were 
made  by  the  Hindu  monarchs  of  India  to  secure  their  subjects  from  the 
miseries  of  famine,  by  securing  to  the  cultivators  of  land  a  regular  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water. 

There  are  many  traditions  in  tiie  country  respecting  the  contents  of  this 
inscription,  but  the  three  following  ate  those  to  which  the  natives  of  die 
province  most  generally  allude.  The  first  is,  that  it  contains  an  account  of 
the  taxes  which  the  priests  of  the  temples  of  Trincomalee  had  a  right  to  levy 
on  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  and  the  adjacent  provinces  ;  of  the  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  countiy  in  building  those 
temple ;  of  the  lands  and  the  treasure  whidi  were  tlie  property  the  tem» 
pies }  of  the  different  countries  in  which  the  lands  were  situated,  and  of  die 
diflbrent  places  of  security  in  whidi  the  treasures  were  deposited^ 

The  second  is,  that  it  contains  an  account  of  the  construction  of  the  great 
tank  of  Kandelle  ;  the  sums  tluit  were  expended  upon  it ;  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  were  employed  in  completing  tlic  work;  die  quantity  of  water  which 
the  tank  oontsined;  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  seasons  at  which,  die 
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waters  were  distributed  amongst  the  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  fields  ;  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  fields  to  which  its  waters  could  be  conducted ;  and 
the  quanti^  of  rice  iHiich  could  be  niied  in  diem. 

The  ihml  ]a,  that  it  ooataiiu  the  heads  of  the  origiiial  kwi,  both  civil  aad 
criminal,  acooidnig  to  which  the  two  kings  of  Solamandelum,  Maxumath  y 
C.wnEsoLAM  and  his  son  Kalocata  Maharasa,  ordained  in  the  five-hundred 
and  twelfth  year  of  the  Cali-j/ti^,  or  about  l.  tOO  years  ago,  that  the  Hindu 
people  of  the  nortliern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  should  be 
governed,  and  upon  the  fidth  of  which  the  original  Ifindu  settlecs  had,  on 
the  invitation  of  those  sovereigns,  come  over  fiom  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  establidied  themselves  in  the  difihrent  provinces  of  Ceylon. 

However  contradictory  these  traditions  may  be  as  to  the  meaning  which 
they  atuch  to  the  inscription,  I  think  if  may  safely  be  concluded,  both  from 
them  and  from  all  tiie  difierent  histories  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  that 
the  nce.cf  people  who  tnhalHted  the  whde  of  the  nordhera  and  eastsm 
provinces  of  the  island  of  Cejrlon,  at  tiie  period  of  dieir  greatest  agricnltoxal 
prosperity  spoke  the  same  language,  used  the  same  written  chamcler,  and- 
had  the  same  origin,  religion,  castes,  laws,  and  manners,  as  that  race  of  peo- 
ple who  at  the  same  period  inhabited  the  southern  peninsula  of  India;  and 
that  it  is  therefore  probable  that  some  information  as  to  the  character  and 
language  in  which  the  inscription  is  written  may  be  derived  from  tlie  ancient 
histories  and  traditimis  of  that  part  of  India,  numy  of  which  I  procnnd- 
from  the  Brahmans  of  Ramissenun,  Trichendore,  Madura,  Seringham, 
CkHnbeconum,  Chillembnun,  Congeveram,  and  TUpetly,  while  I  wa» 
travelling  in  the  peninsula  in  1807  and  1817* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sta, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON. 

MJu^  1897. 
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XXXL   Two  Edkttjhm  the  Hoppo  <^  Cantm  io  the  Hong  Merektmt$, 
inmdated  igf  Joan  Fajirca  Davo,  Etq^  MJLAJS* 


From  the  new  Hoppo  to  the  Hong  Merchants, 
Copy  received  by  the  British  Factoiy  on  the  SOtli  of  October  1825. 

Ta,  Hofipo  of  Cantoii,  &c.  tec  isnieB  this  imndatfi  to  theH<Nig  Merchants. 
The  present  d^oiasty  instituted  the  office  of  Hoppo  (farvested  with  the 

general  superintendence  of  maritime  commerce),  on  account  of  its  com- 
passionating feelings  towards  distiint  foreigners  ;  surely  not  in  consequence 
of  any  necessity  that  it  iias  for  tlie  foreigners'  clocks  and  watches,  broad- 
doth,  loogwdli,  &c^  or  for  the  sake  of  the  anmial  duties,  amounting  to 
some  hundred  thousaod  tales.  Hie  Central  Nation  possesses  silk  and  cotton 
manufactures  of  various  kinds,  enough  to  clothe  all  its  people ;  and 
abundance  of  dials,  clepsydras*  and  hour-glasses,*  as  well  as  clocks  and 
watches  from  Soo-chow  and  Yang-chow,  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  lapse  of 
time.  With  regard  to  the  rare  articles  which  are  brought  from  the  Four 
Sea8,t  and  by  tbe  nations  of  the  north  and  soutii,  tluee  are  piled  up  in  tiie 
Imperial  Palace  in  mountainous  heaps.  When  any  of  the  provinces  are 
afflicted  with  famine,  millions  of  tales  are  issued  from  the  national  treasury 
for  their  relief :  what  necessity,  then,  can  there  be  for  the  trifling  commodities 
of  foreign  nations  ?  In  consequence  of  the  various  people  of  the  western 
ocean  having  long  been  dependent  upon  the  tea,  rhubarb,  and  otlier  goods  of 
China,  for  their  existence,  therefore  the  office  of  Hoppo  was  established, 
to  superintend  tbe  trade  on  just  and  impartial  principles :  but  as  it  was 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  ibreigners  coming  from  afiur  over  a  tempestuous 
ocean,  ignorant  of  tlie  language,  and  unable  to  procure  food  for  themselves, 
would  be  deceived  and  cheated  by  wicked  natives,  the  Hong  merchants 
were  instituted  to  buy  their  goods,  and  the  Linguists  to  be  their  inter- 
preters ;  while  pilots  and  conpradores  were  provided  them,  as  well  as  food 

•  Called  shwu^-low  and  ska-km.  Bw  ths  CUncM  dwiaoMn  MS  Ptatc  XII]»  No«.7Mid  a 

f  AU  tbe  world  out  of  Chiuu 
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and  water  to  support  their  existence.  As  it  was  likewise  to  be  feared  that 
the  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  celestial  dynasty,  might 
be  led  into  a  vidatUm  <^  them  by  vorthleHi  natives  a  bigh  and  tnulj 
ofBoer  was  af^Minted  for  their  especial  si^eriiitendeiio^  at  the  aame  tine 
that  fhe  Viceroy  delegated  to  the  prqier  civil  and  nufitary  ofBcers  their 
general  government  and  control.  Tlie  mercy  was  most  great,  but  the  laws 
arc  most  severe.  The  foreigners  liave  either  chiefs  to  superintend  their 
afiairs }  or  there  is  an  interior  control  exei'ciscd  by  each  captain  or  master 
over  those  under  his  particular  command.  If  tliey  can  strictly  ooofonn 
themselves  to  ancient  inags^  mutual  good  understandii^  may  be  preserved 
forever. 

It  appears,  however,  that  of  late  years  remissness  has  proceeded  from 
long  neglect  With  the  exception  of  the  Euglisli  president,  who  indeed 
understands  the  great  principles  of  moral  titness,*  and  of  the  foreigners 
of  that  nation  (those  in  the  Company's  employ),  who  preserve  a  due  r^ard 
for  their  respectability,  the  others  naonely  the  American  and  Ke«mg-M 
(tiie  country  or  ]Nrivate  trading  English)  fovoignen^  regardless  of  the  great 
benevolence  and  goodness  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  listen  to  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astrav  by  worthless  Chinese.  Tlie  law  has  alwaA'S 
been,  thsit  if  any  stranger  felt  himself  aggrievctl,  he  sliould  acquaint  liis 
chief,  or  die  captain  of  liis  own  particular  ship,  that  he  might  transmit  the 
eomplatnt  to  the  Hong  m^whanli  Ihr  presentation  before  the  Hoppo,  wbo 
would  act  witii  justice  therein  bimsd^  or  consult  with  Ifis  Ezcd^icy  die 
Viceroy  on  the  best  mode  of  settling  the  affair.  It  has  appeared  of  late 
that  foreigners  of  various  countries,  allowing  tliemselves  to  be  led  astray 
by  worthless  persons,  and  to  be  detected  in  the  commission  of  improper 
acts,  have,  as  soon  as  tiiey  were  found  out  and  restrained,  pretended  to 
have  suffered  some  great  hardship,  and  taking  upon  themselves  to  present 
an  address  In  a  foreign  language^t  proceeded  to  the  city-gate  to  deliver 
the  same.  This  was  a  daring  act  of  izr^uhuity,  and  deserving  of  great 
rqirdiension. 

•  Tb-e.  T*  mOm  mm  «*  Irmhm.   For  die  Chinae  fdufMten  aee  Plate  XIII,  No.  9. 

\  An  etlicl  WM  snnip  mnnflis  opo  issued  by  the  Viceroy,  declaring  that  none  but  tbc  Publish 
chief  luul  the  right  of  HdUrcs«iiig  tlic  local  government  in  the  Chinese  character :  all  others  are 
<iibiigedteaddi»»liMiiaUieiro»relaiigiMige,  te be tanilBted ly  die Hm^ mwchiiitfc  ThiBis 
a  material  nc1vnnt»^e  nliich  the  Company  have  extorted ftr  tfwiBedvM.  Tlw Tleerqr  refen  te 
the  discussions  whidi  look  place  in  1814. — J.  F.  D. 
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It  is  proper  for  nie,  the  Hoppo,  who  received  the  Imperial  com- 
luissiou  tor  their  control,  to  meet  and  consult  witli  Ills  Excellency  the 
Vioeroy  on  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted.  What  is  already  past  need 
not  be  renewed :  bat  tliis  nmidate  is  cxpresaly  tasued  to  Howqua  and  ike 
odiir  IBjoag  nieiduttits»  that  they  may  transmit  it  to  the  fonign  merdianfr 
of  every  nation.  Tbey  mnst  strictly  conform  to  old  established  usagc^ 
and  sweep  clean  away  their  recent  bad  habits ;  then  they  will  not  repay 
with  ingratitude  the  great  benevolence  of  His  Imperial  Majesty.  Let  the 
Uong  merchants,  also,  sincerely  and  with  all  their  might,  enjoin  it  on  the 
Linguists,  Conpradores,  &c  to  **diange  tiieir  fines  and  wash  their  hearts,'** 
to  pay  a  strict  obedience  to  the  icgdatioas  irithout  seeking  petty  gain, 
whereby  they  will  entangle  themselves  in  the  net  of  the  law. 

After  the  issuing  of  this  mandate,  should  any  person  obstinately  persist 
in  ill  doing,  or  dare  to  treat  this  admonition  lightly,  I,  the  Hoppo,  in 
coi\)unction  with  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  will  investigate  to  what 
nation  and  to  what  shqp  the  offimding  person  belongs.  If  the  olRnoe  be 
light,  I  shall  order  tibe  Umg  merchants  to  have  no  intercomse  widi  Ihpt 
particular  shqp :  if  the  offence  be  heavy,  I  shall  address  his  Mqesly  on  the 
subject  of  not  permitting  that  particular  nation's  ships  to  enter  tin  port 
As  to  those  worthless  Chinese  who  instigate  to  evil,  I  shall,  according  to 
tlie  law  which  relates  to  unlawful  intercourse  with  foreigners,  first  state  the 
circumstances  to  His  Majesty,  and  tlien  cany  the  law  into  efiect.  The 
consequences  will  not  be  lif^t  to  the  persons  snd  fionilies^  as  wdl  as  to  die 
lives  of  the  Hong  nerdianta.  It  is  to  be  spprdiended  that  the  mara 
privation  of  the  button  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  (or  atone  for)  tiwir 
oience.   Let  all  implicitly  obey :  disr^ard  not  this  special  mandate. 

Taou>Kwan|^  tfth  year,  9th  moon,  6th  day. 

&  Copy  received  by  the  BiitidiEactoty  on  the  «lst  of  October 

Ta,  Hoppo  of  Canton,  &c.  Icc^  to  the  Hong  Merchants. 

In  the  resort  of  the  fiwdgners  of  various  nations  to  Canton  fbr  the 
puiposes  of  trade,  whatever  business  must  be  managed  by  the  said  foreigners 
m  pemn,  is  allowed  to  be  transacted  by  them  in  the  foreign  tactories. 

•  bbaabMB  Ttrj wmH  wggmri, dttttfaejlttd  betterwaji  thair &on  tadciuBge  tbeir 

bMVti. 
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They  are  pennitted  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  said  factories,  and  there 
to  remain  until  the  business  is  concluded  and  the  ships  have  departed,  when 
they  are  required  immediately  to  petition  fox  a  pass  to  tSaiao,  Suppoitiig 
tliat  tfaeir  aoeonnts  are  not  wound  up»  tbcy  must  still  remain  at  Ifocao: 

they  are  not  permitted  to  loiter  about  at  Canton.  There  have  already  been 
strict  mandates  issued  on  this  subject ;  they  arc  on  record.  With  the 
exception  of  the  English  (i.  e.  the  Company's  factory),  wlio  by  proceeding 
up  to  Canton  when  the  ships  arrive,  and  requesting  a  pass  to  Macao  as 
soon  as  the  buaincn  is  copdnded»  have  conformed  to  the  wgnlations,  and 
oonceming  whom,  tiierefere^  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  obsnvalioaai^ 
the  Keang'keb  (country  or  An^o-Indian),  the  Americans,  and  other 
foreigners,  have  continued  to  sojourn  at  Canton  after  their  business  was 
conchided.  \\lien  the  sliips  of  these  nations  liad  already  set  sail  and  left 
the  port,  tlicy  asserted  that  there  were  still  other  ships  to  come  after  thero, 
^tiins  penuting  in  loitering  about  within  the  foreign  fictoriei.  It  is  also 
understood  that  Iheie  are  foxeignera,  triio  publidy  set  up  shops  fm  goods 
within  the  factories,  and  carry  on  clandestine  deahngs  with  natives.  Not 
only  is  it  to  be  feared  that  smuggling  may  be  the  result  of  this  practice, 
but  distttrbance  and  trouble  may  also  arise  from  such  intercourse  as  tlie 
above :  it  would,  ttierefore,  be  a  great  unkindness  to  foreigners,  as  well  as 
a  neglect  in  the  peaceful  government  of  the  district,  were  it  not  severely 
reatnined.  It  ia  right  to  issue  this  nuindate  to  the  Hoi^g  merchant^  that 
they  may  instantly  transmit  it  to  fiwdgneiB  of  all  natiom^  requiring  their 
obedience  thereto.  If  they  have  no  trading  business  a^nally  in  hand,  let 
them  immediately  embark  and  return  home ;  if  their  accounts  are  yet 
unsettled,  let  them  go  and  wait  at  Macao  :  they  must  not  loiter  about, 
under  borrowed  pretexts.  Should  they  dare  to  be  obstinate  and  oppose,  let 
an  address  be  sent  iq»  toe  their  immediate  expulsion.  Let  inquiries  be 
alao  made  concerning  thoee  foreigners  who  have  set  up  shops  widiin  the 
fitctories,  and  who  carry  on  clandestine  dealings  with  natives ;  what  nation 
iSb/ty  belong  to ;  and  why  the  merchants  have  not  reported  them.  Let 
inquiries  be  iinmedi;itrly  made  on  receipt  of  this,  and  an  answer  returned, 
that  the  business  may  be  arranged.  Make  no  excuses  for  delay,  by  which 
oflhnoe  and  punishment  will  be  incurred.  Hasten*  hasten}  a  special 
mandate! 

TeoU'Kwang^  5th  year,  9th  moooi  7^  day. 
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XXXII.  J  C^fe  Imcrip^  Jinmd  in  C^ijlon,  communicated  Ijf  &r  A. 
JoHXSTOy,  V.P.R.A.S.;  Tcifh  a  Translation  hi/  the  It  nr.  Sauvml  Lsk, 
A.Mn  Pressor  ^  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.* 

Read  Februaiy  3d,  1827- 
Dear  Sir:  Cambridge,  Nov.  27,  l^^G. 

Herewith  you  will  receive  the  Ceylon  Papers  which  you  were  so  good  as 
to  lend  me.  I  should  have  returned  them  much  earlier  had  not  my  Lec« 
tumabiorbediiearly  tfaewholeof  mytiine.  YovwiUpeicenre  I  havemade 
an  attempt  to  decipher  the  "wbxH^  ^  in8crqitii»»  which,  togetl^er  with  a 
translation  of  it,  I  now  send  you.  I  have  arailed  myself  of  the  previous 
endeavours  of  Major  Stewart,  as  far  as  I  could  coincide  with  him  in  opiniOD  i 
the  rest  I  have  made  out  as  well  I  could.   It  is  as  follows : 

INSCRIPTION. 

^\  ^L>^  (_3^^ 

Jjj      a:^      c^\^  jkiiSj 
*Jy  uicli  ^\  Jjy^ 

±ii ^  Cjii,  Jl^.. 

UjJ*-  ^  t-r^  ipt'ii^^\ 

•  RraidhiceilfcfrtiBffltofthe  in«cripti0Bsee»li>iceoBipM|yiayplrteii 
Vol.  I.  4  B 
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TRANSLATION. 
hk  the  name  of  the  compassionate  and  merciful  God.  Theie  is  no  God 
but  Ood.  Mohainmed  is  the  prophet  of  God.  May  tlie  blessing  and 
peace  of  God  be  upon  him.  O  God  pardon,  ham  mmj  and  paaa 
•way  fiom  (llie  nm  ol)  i  servant  the  wm  of  diy  lenranl^  KhiUid  Ibn  Abu 
Bakiya  (Takiya  or  Nak^ya),  (who)  has  left  the  world,  and  (who)  was  de> 
pendent  on  thee ;  but  thou  wast  sufficient  without  him  :  (who)  has  departed 
to  thee,  and  thou  art  his  best  place  of  departure.  O  God  pardon  his  sin, 
that  liis  piety  may  remain,  and  grant  him  liia  last  (reward),  and  that  he  may 
be  justified.  Afld  inodaot.  Aou,  and  multiply  fiivom*  aiul  aeeurily  to  him. 
And  may  he  (God)  iqi^point  our  exodlent  prophet  Mipieme»  that  he  may 
ilflbrd  to  us  and  shew  us  the  truth  clearly  }  for' he  has  admonished  with  the 
established  word,  and  his  decision  has  obtained,  and  his  resistance  is  (as) 
the  (deptli)  lake  of  reproach.  Amen.  Lord  of  Worlds.  It  was  wittcn  on 
the  second  day  (of  the  week)  five  nights  taken  out  of  (the  month)  Rejeb 
(£.e.oik  ibe5th  of  Rejeb)  in  the  year  337.*  And  in  the  vkhu^  he  oooo- 
pleted  a  aecutity  ftr  xe^gioii  'with,  (other)  ooavenieiioe%  in  the  year  317. 
May  God  give  Meming  and  peace  i^on  his  prophet  Mohammed. 

This,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  the  best  interpretation  which  I  have 
been  able  to  give  of  this  interesting  inscription.  Allow  me  now  to  say  a 
finr  words  on  those  passages  of  it  wliidi  have  appeared  to  me  deabtfid.  We 
have  in  the  fi^  fine  *At>  y\  whidi  has  been  trsndated  by  Abn  Bakiys 
(Takaya  or  Naiciya) :  where  the  iirst  word  y\  Abu,  is  incorrect,  the  rules 
of  the  grammar  requiring  ^\  Abij  not  Abu,  and  the  second  is  doubtAd,  in 
consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  points  necessary  to  distinguish  the  letters. 
But  I  have  further  doubts  as  to  the  letters  themselves,  from  comparing  the 
two  oopies  together,  which,  in  this,  as  in  other  instsncea^  differ  veiy  widely. 
Upon  tumiBg  oecr  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batouta  (whldi  I  hope  to  have  it  in 
my  power  shortly  to  give  to  the  public),  I  find  that  he  visited  a  grave  in 
the  bland  of  Ceylon,  which  contained  the  remains  of  ^\  j^]  ^  ^i] 
Abu  Abd  AJlali  Ibn  Khafeef.  Whether  this  can  be  the  same  wiUi  the  name 
in  this  inscription,  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  It  is  possible  and  not 
improbable  tiut  it  is.  But  nothing  can  be  said  on  this  point,  until  we  get 
better  copiea  of  the  inaaiption,  oir  a  sig^t  of  the  original  itmlf. 


•  OrtkeH^ 
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In  the  (Mginning  of  the  seventh  line  we  have  only  the  letter  cJ 
with  a  space ;  which  I  have  translated  by  supposing  the  word  to 
have  been  origmally  there,  although  there  is  still  a  slight  anomaly,  as 
JjM  >^  should  have  preceded :  yet,  as  the  word  Mumummd 
S£m  I  do  Bol-  MB  vlial  odicr  word  ooidd:bKR»  ooeqiied  tfaia  qtfuxt 
AgKOL  ««  wouU  bo  noM  eoMrifllant  irith.  .ibe  idiDia  of  llio  kuDguage 
than  at  die  ^ad  of  the  seventh  line ;  but  as  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  Cufic  copy  of  the  inscription  than  i^,  I  have  been  content  to  allow  this 
deviation,  until  we  have  better  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  inscription 
really  is.  In  the  next  line,  «^  axidjju  would  be  more  grammatical  than 
^  and  ;  but,  aa  befbre^  I  can  ne  my  way  no  dcaicr,  until  I  aeeabet- 
ter  Gdipy  m  ^e  inscription  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  dj^ith  line  we  seem  to  have 
a  defect,  which  I  would  thus  supply,  ^jliII  Jeawur,  grace,  ^r.  the  last  two 
letters  of  which  may  have  been  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  follow- 
ing line,  for  which  there  is  manifestly  a  space  left.  At  the  end  of  the  next 
line  there  is  also  a  defect,  which  seepiB  only:tp  want  one  letter,  vis,  altf.  At 
the  b^pnniag  of  iJ^  ffiB*t»  -c*^*  tliie  .-teQA  li9G^  tiiere.ia-again  a  apace  and 
the  letter  ^  is  wanting,  which  I  ham-  tupfilM  in  the  tranahition.  Of  the 
remainder  of  this  line,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  same, 
perhaps,  may  be  said  of  the  greater  part  of  the  next.  Of  the  last  word 
but  one  of  the  twelfth  line  1  thinli  tliere  cari  hardly  be  two  opinions,  the  first 
letter  being  evidently  one  of  the  ^  class,  tliough  the  rest  are  a  little  obscure : 
and*  if  tiiii  be  die  caie^  a  conaderable  diffieultjr  aa  to  the  first  date  will 
fwudi.  There  now  can  remain  only  one  difficulty  of  airjr  importiac^  and 
that  i«,  as  to  the  second  date.  Of  the  form  and  rignification  of  the  last  two 
words  in  the  thirteenth  hne,  I  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt }  and  if  so 
we  may  he  sure  that  reference  is  made  to  some  event  independent  of  that 
mentioned  in  the  first  date.  The  three  first  words  of  the  next  Hne  I  have 
decyphcred  and  translated  as  being  ^ ,.  ** A  security  of  (or  for)  reli- 

gioiit  "with  ccmemences.*'  If  this  be  the  real  purport  of  the  passage,  the  erection 
of  a  rdigloiis  houses  with  offices,  gardena»  &&>  is  meanly  and  the  Gtrcumatanoe 
perhaps  been  recorded  here,  as  being  the  work  cipietsf*  alluded  to  above, 
and  which  it  is  die  wiah  of  the  writer  ihouldreniaui.  This  pao^ge  however 


*  The  word^,  from  which  the  word  in  the  MMttfplka  il  Jsiliad,  k  oAcn  and  Igr  MnlwiH  . 
daa  writws  intha  MOM  of  kgadw  &r  wUgioiu  patftm. 
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is  capable  of  another  interpretation.  Renaudot  tells  us,  pp.  102,  103,  "  An* 
ciennes  Kelationes  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,"  that  the  Arab  merchants  were 
tboottUstime  in  great  insecuri^  in  this  island  in  consequence  of  a  barbarous 
custom  which  pfevaOed  among  the  BidiaiMb  wlifliefay  belli  dieir  fires  and 
property  wwe  oAen  sBciificed»  and  d»t  tlie  kiqg  nnade  a  vacillation  prahi* 
biting  its  vecnmnce  in  Ibture.  If  then  die  passage  rehtes  to  this  circum. 
stance  perhaps  the  true  reading  will  be^j/j^a'^jj^T.  **A  tecwrUjf  qf  (or  firom) 
debt  and  deceit :  **  and  to  shew  perhaps  tiiat  this  was  brought  about  by  the 
endeavours  of  this  good  man  just  twenty  years  before  his  death.  For  tliis 
interpretation  tlie  inscription  on  the  smaller  paper  seems  to  make,  as  we  have 
.  eillier  or  a  j  evidently  concluding  the  last  word.  The  other,  or  larger 
copy,  is  however  on  the  otiier  sidc^  the  last  wend  beingthere  ^jj,  another 
fbnn  only  of  die  wcfd  but  which  can  be  made  by  no  means  to  ocHnres- 
pond  with  j^^,  which  seematobe  tlie  leading  of  die  smaller  copy.  Thefrst 

of  these  words  moreover,  in  the  smaller  copy,  is  apparently  which,  at 
first,  may  have  been  ^^U  a  ptaee    «eeMr%,  which  would  suit  the  passage 

rather  better  than  in  whichsoever  of  the  significations  proposed  the 
following  words  are  to  be  taken.   Still  the  word       is  not  objectionable,  as 

'  we  find  the  Temple  at  Mecca  occasionally  called  t=,.wjV  and  the  pro- 
vince in  which  it  is  situated  jJJ',  which  word  may  have  been  taken  and 
applied  as  an  epithet  to  any  .similar  religious  building  or  station. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  command  more  leisure  than  I 
have  for  the  consideration  of  tins  inscription,  and  hoping  that  the  time  I 
have  taken  has  not  been  productive  of  any  material  inconvenience^ 

I  remain  &C., 

(Signed)     SAUUEL  lEK 

To  Mr.  W.  iLvrmiMn, 
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XXXII*.    A  Letter  to  the  Secretary  relating  to  the  preceding  Insctiptioru 
By  Sir  Alexandeb  Johhstoh,  Kut^  KFJi.A^. 

Sir: 

I  some  time  ago  had  the  honour  to  send  you  the  fac-simile  of  an  ancient 
inscripdmi  Anind  at  Trinoomalee*  on  the  east  side  of  the  idand  ni  Ceylon } 
I  now  have  the  honour,  to  send  70a  tiie  fto-aiiniie  of  one  found  at-  Colombo^ 
on  the  west  side  of  that  island.  The  first  is  of  importance,  as  connected 
with  the  plan  wliich  I  proposed  to  Government,  in  I8O6,  for  restoring  the 
northern,  eastern,  :ind  western  provinces  of  Ceylon  to  their  ancient  state  of 
agricultural  improvement,  by  affording  to  the  Hindu  capitalists  of  Jaflfaa, 
and  die  opposite  penintnb  of  India*  audi  privil^ieB  and  iinmunttles  as 
might  induce  them  to  employ  tiieir  a^ital  and  their  cultivaton  in  the  xecul- 
tivation  of  thoae  extensive  and  once  highly  cultivated  provinces^  The 
second  is  of  importance,  as  connected  with  the  plan  which  I  submitted  to 
Government  also  in  I8OO,  for  restoring  the  same  provinces  to  their  ancient 
state  of  commercial  prosperity,  by  establishing  free  ports  in  the  most  conve- 
nient parts  of  the  island,  by  repealing  many  taxes  which,  without  being 
productive  to  Government^  were  peculiarly  obtundoas  to  the  Mohammedan 
traden  of  Cqrloo,  and  by  inducing  the  Mohammedan  c^talists  of  the 
coasts  of  Malabar,  Goiromandel,  and  Malacca,  to  make  Ceyl<m,  in  modem 
times,  what  it  WBS  in  ancient  times,  the  great  emporium  of  thor  trade  in 
India. 

The  former  plan  was  tlie  result  of  a  very  laborious  inquiry  which,  with 
tike  assistance  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  of  the  Biahmana  and 
Hindus  of  Cej^  and  Ramissanim,  I  instituted  into  the  history  «^  tiie 
andent  agricultural  establishments  of  all  the  dtflferent  tribes  of  Hindus  on 
the  southern  peninsula  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  latter  yrai 
the  result  of  an  equally  laborious  inquiry  which,  \vith  the  assistance  of  the 
most  learned  and  enlightened  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  and  merchants, 
as  well  of  Ceylon  as  of  tlie  coasts  of  Malabar,  Coromandel,  Malacca,  and 
the  Eastern  Idands,  I  insdfatted  into  the  history  of  the  ancient  comm«idal 
establidmients  of  the  Mohammedans  <m  liie  coasli  of  and  tkykm. 
As  the  latter  inquiiy,  from  the  character  and  die  nations  of  the  diAfent 
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persons  whom  I  cmuulted,  affinded  ne  mudi  cniioas  inlbiiiiitKm  sdalive 
to  the  manlier  in  which  the  tiade  had  been  carried  oo  bjr  the  Mohammedan 
merchants  on  Ceylon*  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  tilie  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  as  that  information  may  serve  to  fill  up  a  portion  of 

the  chasm  which  exists  in  the  history  of  the  trade  of  India  between  those 
two  periods,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity,  while  explain- 
ing to  you  the  circumstances  by  which  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
accompanying  inBcription*  to  aahmit  to  the  Rojral  iLaiatic  Society  a  abort 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Mohammedapii^  and  of  their  trade  on  Ceyko, 
from  the  time  of  their  eariiest  estabfiahmeot  on  that  island  to  die  present 
periml. 

Tiie  first  Mohammedans  who  settled  on  Ceylon  were,  according  to  the 
tradition  which  prevads  amongst  their  descendants,  a  portion  of  those  Araba 
of  the  home  of  Hashim  who  were  driven  from  Arabia  in  tiie  early  part  of 
the  eighth  centuiy,  by  the  tyranny  of  tiie  Caliph  Abd  al  Meldc  ben 
Merwan,  and  who  proceeding  from  the  j&^hrates  southward  made  settle- 
roents  in  the  Concan,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  on 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  at  Malacca.  The  division  of  them  which  came  to 
Ceylon  formed  eight  considerable  settlements  along  the  north-east,  north,  and 
western  coasts  of  that  islaad  t  «ur.  one  at  Trincouialee,  one  at  Jaffna,  one  at 
Mantotte  and  Manar,  one  at  Coodrsmall^  one  at  Pntiani,  one  at  Colombo, 
one  at  Bariiareen,  and  one  at  Point  de  Galle.  The  setdement  at  Manar 
and  Mantotte,  on  the  north-west  part  of  Ceylon»  from  its  local  situation  with 
reject  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  the  two  passages  through  Adam's  bridge,* 
and  the  chankt  and  pcarlt  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  and  Madura, 
naturally  became  for  the  Mohammedans,  what  it  liad  before  been  for  the 
andent  Hindu  and  Ftasian  tFaden  of  Lodb,  the  great  emporium  of  aO  the 
trade  vriiich  was  carried  on  by  them  with  ^gypl^  Arabia,  Perria,  and 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  one  side ;  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  tJie 
eastern  shores  of  tlie  bay  of  Bengal,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Moluccas^ 
and  China,  on  the  other  side.  On  this  part  of  Ceylon,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  mercliants  of  China,  who  had  col- 
lected on  their  voyage  aloes,  cloves,  nutm^;s,  and  sandal-wood,  maintained 
a  free  and  bmefidal  comnmoe  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  and 
Ftesian  Gulfi:  it  wa^  in  ftcf^  llie  place  at  which  all  tlie  goods  whidi  came 
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from  the  east  were  exchanged  with  those  which  came  from  the  west. 
Although  the  Mofiammedan  traders  who  were  settled  on  Ceylon  had 
acquired  greut  wealth  and  influence  very  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tary,  and  aldioogh  they  continoed  to  posnBS  a  most  eztmstve  and 
IncretiTe  tnde  in  its  ports  tOl  die  end  of  llie  filleendi  oeatuiy,  it  ym 
duiing  the  twelfth  and  tiiirteentfa  centuries  that  they  attained  die  hi^^iSBt 
degree  of  their  commercial  prosperity  and  political  influence  on  that 
island.  During  that  period,  the  great  Mohammedan  merchants  of  Manar 
and  Mantotte  received  into  the  immense  wareliouses  wliich  they  had  esta- 
blished at  this  emporium  tiie  most  valuable  produce  of  the  island  from 
dieir  su  bordinate  agents,  who  resided  at  the  difibrent  sea^ports  vhich  mrere 
ritnated  in  die  nei^ibottriiood  of  those  provinces  where  the  various  articles 
of  commerce  were  produced.  From  their  agents  at  Trincomalce  they 
received  rice*  and  indigo  ;t  from  those  at  Jaffna,  the  chaya  root  or  red  dyt>,t 
the  wood  of  the  black  palmyra  trec,§  and  the  sea-shells  called  chauks;  from 
those  at  Coodraraalle,ll  pearls;  from  tliose  at  Putlam,  areca-nut^  for  chewujg 
with  betel  leaves ;  ebony,  sadn,  and  calamander  vobd  £br  furniture  and 
sappaa**  wood  finr  dydng ;  fiom  those  at  Colombo^  dnnanumtt  and  precious 
rtones;tt  from  those  at  Barbareen,  cocoa-nut  ml  and  coire;$S  Mid  from 
those  at  Point  de  Galle,  ivory  and  elophants.ril 

By  means  of  armed  vessels,  which  they  maintained  at  their  own  expense 
near  the  island  of  Manar,  tliey  commanded  tiie  only  two  passages  by  wiiicii 
vessels  of  anynae  could  pass  dirougfa  die  ridge  of  Band-banks  which  extends 
from  the  soudieni  peninsula  bi  India  to  the.  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  bridge.  By  means  of  the  wealth 
which  they  circulated  through  the  country,  they  enabled  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  provinces  to  keep  their  tanks  or  reser\'oirs  for  water 
in  a  constant  state  of  repair,  and  their  rice  fields  in  a  constant  state 
of  cultivation.  In  the  days  of  their  commercial  prosperity,  the  great 
tank  or  ardiicial  lake  '  within  a  few  miles  of  Mantotte,f  f  which  is  csUed 
the  giantfs  tank,***  and  which  is  now  quite  out  of  repair  and  completely 
useleB^  was  in  perfect  repair,  and  most  extennvdy  useful;  and  the  three 


•  Sec  Note  (D).  t  See  Note  (E).  '  %  See  Note  (F). 

§  See  Note  (G).  |]  See  Note  (H).  f  See  Note  (I). 

See  Note  (K).  +t  See  Note  (L).  %%  See  Note  (M). 

fS  See  Mbie  (M).       ||  See  No(e(0).      ff  Sec  Note  (P).      •••See  Nbte(Q). 
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vdjouiing  provinces  of  Mo8sele»  Mantotte,  and  Naunetan,  wliich  are  now  af> 

Jiytpatfthrir.diflkwtwhJiHiihm^  Hmdnm  pemimilaof  Isiiaa^nSbitj 
iatiodiiced  from  thence  into  CejioOt  belWMil  .  lix  and  seven  hundred  yean 
agOi  the  first  body  of  cloth>weavers  that  ever  was  settled  on  that  island.*  By 

means  of  the  intercourse  which  they  kept  up,  through  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Bussorah,  with  Bagdad  and  all  the  countries  under  that  caliphat,  on  the  one 
side,  and  through  the  Antbian  Gulf  and  Egypt,  with  all  the  Mohammedan 
powetft  Mtdfd  along  the  couli  of  tbe  Meditefnumui,  and  of  Spain  on  die 
<Mlier«ide^  lliey  introduced  fion  those  countnes  into  C^qrhn-naa^  dt^ginal 
works  in  Arabic  on  Mohammedan  Iaw,t  and  many  translations  into  Arabic 
of  tiie  most  \'aluahle  of  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  upon  medicine, 
science,  and  litcrature-t  By  means  of  the  influence  which  they  possessed 
with  tlie  sovereigns  of  Ceylon,  they  obtained  from  them  the  important 
privUege,  thati  in'  the  diAiwt  porta  in  vfaidi-thef  canflsd^ciiiliicir  tiads^ 
alt  commeraial  and  maridme  oasse  in  ^iriiich  a  Mdhaaunedan.  ndiciiaa^ 
mariner,  «r  vesad  was  conoemed,  ^oidd  be  tried  at  the  port  itself,  without 
delay  or  expense,  by  a  tribunal  which  consiste<l  of  a  certain  number  of 
Mohammedan  priests,  merchants,  and  mariners,  and  which  was  bound  to 
proceed  according  to  a  maritime  code  of  laws  wliich  universally  prevailed 
amongst  the  Asiatic  Mohanunedans.^  . 

-  TheFortuignaae^  on  their  ficat  atnval  on  Ceylon  at  the  eeadnsiop  of  the 
fiftaentfa  century,  found  that  the  Htihaaunedan  tzadcn  atUlmondpoIiaed  ihe 
Ivhole  eKport  and  import  trade  of  the  island,  and  thai  they  were,  from  their 
commercial  and  poUtical  power  in  the  countr)',  the  most  formidable  rivals 
whom  they  had  to  encounter.  From  the  bccrinning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
tlie  trade  aud  affluence  of  the  Mohamniedaus  on  tiie  island  of  Ceylon  have 
been  gnduatt^  dMM^hconstantly,  <m  the  decBnei  owiqg,  ineome  d^gre^ 
to  the  general  dedinoof  die  trade  and  influence  of  the  Ifohammedan  traders 
in  every  pirt  of  India,  but  more  particularly  to  the  systems  of  policy  which 
have  been  respectively  adopted  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
English  Grovernments  of  Ceylon,  and  to  the  great  improvement  which  has 
been  made  within  the  last  three  centuries  in  the  science  of  navigation. 

The  Mohammedan  population  on  that  island  now  consists  of  about 
sefcnty  thousand  persons,  vfha  are  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
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The  Mohammedan  traders  still  liave  establishments  at  Putlam,  Colombo, 
Barbareen,'  and  Point  de  Galle,  from  whence  they  carry  on  an  export  and 
impoi:t  trade  with  the  oowti  of  MaldMDr  sad  CoroauHideL  A-grai^BMuiy 
of  tbem.posaets  flmaU  ciyltali,  wilib' whidi  tiiejr  alio  cany  on  a  comUenUo 
portion  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  country,  and  rent  from  GovenoMMlt  At 
several  duties  which  are  annually  farmed  out  by  the  different  agents  of 
revenue.  They  are  of  the  sect  of  8hafei.  Their  book  of  relij^ious  in- 
struction is  an  abridgment  of  the  Koran,  called  the  L  mbda,  wiitteu  in 
Arabic  by  a  learned  man  from  Arabia  who  visited  Ceylon  about  tb^ 
dose  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  oonunentaiy  on  the  MobemaiedaB 
law  whidi  is  noat  in  oae  amongst  them  is  called  the  AnalL  The  whole 
of  it  is  written  in  Arabic ;  the  text  in  the  old  Arabic  of  the  Korai^  and 
the  notes  in  modern  Arabic.  Their  laws  of  marriage  and  inheritance  are 
a  modification  of  the  laws  of  marriage  and  inlieritancc  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Arabs,  who  were  subject  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  at  the 
tune  thair  anoaatora  endgrated  fioin  Arabia*  '  Their  nariliine  and  coouner* 
del  laws  bear  a  atrong  leaemMancft  both  to  theae  aBtritiine  and  oaoBmeidal 
Ism  which  prevail  amoitgat  the  Hindu  maritime  traders  of  India,  and  to 
those  which  prevail  aoMogat  the  Malay  awaritieie  .tiaden  of  Malarra  and 
the  eastern  islands 

The  conduct  which  they,  as  a  body,  invariably  observed  with  respect  to 
the  different  measares  whidi  I  adopted  while  I  was  Chief  Justice  and 
Bteiddent  of  His  Majesty's  Cou]idl  oB-CSflykn»'fave  me  a  veiy.&vminble 
opimoa  of  thdr  intdlectasl  and  moial  dumoler.  In  1806^  when  I  called 
upon  their  chiefs  and  their  priests  to  assist  me  in  compiling  for  their  us^  as 
I  had  done  for  that  of  each  of  the  other  classes  of  inliabifants  in  Ceylon,  a 
separate  code  of  laws,  founded  upon  their  resjiective  u.s;iges  and  customs,  I 
derived  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  iniormatiou  from  their  local  exp&^ 
rience.  In  1807,  when  Icooaidled  tfiemastothebeatmodeof  improvingt 
the  education  of  their  GoantIymal^  I  fiHind  Iheai  not  oidy  anzioiis  to  oo*. 
operate  witli  me  on  the  occasion,  but  willing  to  make,  at  their  own  expense,, 
the  most  liberal  establishments  in  every  part  of  the  island,  for  instructing  all 
the  children  of  tha  Mohammedan  religion  in  such  branches  of  science  and 
knowledge  as  I  might  think  applicable  to  the  peculiar  state  of  society  which, 
prevailed  amongst  them,  hi  1811,  when  I  publidy  aasendded  then  tOk 
apUn  the  nature  of  the  piivilage  cf  aitting  upon  jnriest  and  of  the- 
other  pitvikges  which  I  had  obtained  and  aecoied  Ibr  them  imdar  the 
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great  seal  of  England,  by  his  Majesty's  charter  of  1810,  I  received  from 
them  the  most  useful  suggestions,  botli  as  to  the  manner  of  reudering  the 
jury  system  popular  unongst  thdr  sect,  and  tiiat  of  attaining  the  nal 
ends  of  jostioe^  Hithout  militating  against  any  of  die  fiselings,  or  even  the 
pf^wHces  of  the  people.  In  1815>  ivhca  on  my  proposal  they  adopted  the 
same  resolution  which  all  the  other  castes  on  Ceylon  had  adopted,  of  de- 
claring free  all  children  born  of  their  slaves  after  the  l-^th  of  Aucjust  1810, 
I  had  every  reason  to  applaud  the  humanity  and  liberality  of  the  sentiments 
and  views,  which  they  not  only  expressed  but  acted  upon,  in  the  progress 
of  that  important  measure. 

In.  1806;  while  collecting,  as  I  have  alnady  mentioned,  the  various  usages 
and  customs  of  the  Mohammedan  inhalntants  of  Ceylon,  I  directed  my 
inquiries  particularly  to  those  customs  and  usages  which  could  throw 
any  light  on  (he  history  of  their  early  settkiiKiits  and  former  commercial 
prosperity  on  that  island,  and  their  intimate  connexion  and  constant 
oommnnication  with  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  during  the  eleventh  and  twdfth 
centuries;  and  I  was  r^isrred  by  all  the  Mohammedan  priesli^  merchants, 
and  mariners,  by  whom  I  was  assisted  in  my  inquiries,  to  the  Cufic  inscrip- 
tion of  which  the  accompanying  is  the  fac-simile,  as  the  oldest  record  on  the 
island  which  alluded  to  the  intercourse  that  had  subsisted  in  former  days 
between  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  tiie  Muiiummedans  of  Ceylon. 

The  ibliowing  is  tbe<  tradition  which  prevails  on  Ceylon  as  to  this 
inscription.  That  it  is  soj^iosed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Mohammedan 
mscrij»<ion  on  ibR  idand.  That  the  CaUph  of  Bagdad,  ia  the  be^nni^g 
of  the  tenth  century,  heaknig  that  the  Mohammedans  then  established 
as  traders  at  Colombo  were  ignorant  of  and  inattentive  to  the  real  tenets 
of  their  religion,  sent  a  learned  and  pious  priest  from  ikigdad  to  Co- 
lombo, with  instructions  to  reform  tlie  Mohammedans  of  tliat  |>lace, 
by -explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  their  religion,  and  by  making  such 
estabfishments,  and  eredting  such  a  mosque  at  Colombo,  as  were  lilcdy  to 
ensure  fat  the  future  their  strict  observance  of  the  real  spirit  of  Mbbam- 
medan  worship.  That  this  learned  and  pious  man,  after  having  erected  ft 
very  extensive  mosque  at  Colonil)o  and  accornj)lished  the  object  of  his 
mission,  died,  and  wa^  buried  at  Colombo,  close  to  the  mosque  he  had 
Erected.-  Hi^  riler  his  death,  some  leanied  persons  were  seM  ftoni  Bagdad 
to  Colttribo  by  the  Calipbi  ftr  the  eiqiress  purpose  of  engisviiig  this  insci^ 
tion  on  Ids  t6mb<stoDe,  and  that  dHS  Stone  had  rsmsiiied  on  Ids  gnnne;uadfis« 
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turbcd  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  till  the  Dutch  dessave,  or  collector 
of  Colombo,  about  forty  years  ago,  removed  it,  along  with  some  other 
sUmsa,  £nm  the  Moorish  bmying-groimd  near  Coiloinbo^  to  the  spot  where 
he  was  building  a  houa^  and  placed  it  where  it  now  stands,  as  one  of  the 

steps  to  his  house.  The  English  translation  of  it  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lee,  A.M.,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  who  is  so  celebrated 
all  over  Europe  for  tiie  profound  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  Arabic,  and  otlier  oriental  languages. 

I  remain,  &c. 

TotheS^retaryff  fSlfmtJ        ALEXAKDBB  JOHNSTON. 

tie  Eo^  Aiiatk  Soektif. 


NOTE& 

(A)  .  One  of  diete  passages,  called  the  Manar  Awm^  wfaidi  uporatei  (be  idand  of  Mumv- 

from  the  opposiu-  coast  of  Cej-lon  m  ar  Majuottc,  is  vgij  nanoir,  and  not  above  four  feet  deep 
at  high  water.  The  other,  called  the  Paumbum  Passage^  separates  the  island  of  Rnmlssarunt, 
celebrated  throughout  India  for  its  Hindu  pagoda,  from  tlic  opposite  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  near  Toollorrf  Point:  it  is  alae  my  aNmow,  nd  aaC  dwn  ais  ft«t  deep  «t  Uf^  mter. 
The  importance  of  the  first  of  these  passages  arises  from  its  bc'mp  the  passage  tfiroiicfh  which 
ail  the  small  vessels  trading  between  the  aooth-west  and  north-west  ports  of  Cejlon  must  pass ; 
theimpoftano  of  the  latter  ariieBftem  to  being  tie  pamge  Aww^  sHiidi  aP  the  amJl  weeele 
tnding  between  Uie  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  ajast  of  Coromantlel  must  pass.  From  the  in- 
ftmnation  which  I  collected  during  frequent  vititt  which  1  paid  to  tlie  islands  of  Rniri'imniin 
and  Muar,  I  Mcectained  beyond  n  dodit  Ant  both  these  passages  had  been  mndi  deeper  b 
Vdant  tfana^  and  Ibnt  they  might  again  be  made  deeper  without  nmch  diJBculQr.  The  deepening 
of  these  two  paaaagee  is  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  navigatian,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  his  Miyesty's  Ministers  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
HiHHUifiiile  Baati  India  Cooninn'. 

A^w^^^F^^W^H^^V    ^f^W^WW^W^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^B^^WPJ* 

(B)  .  The  chank  is  the  voluia  gravi*.  The  principal  chank  banks  belonging  to  the  Eni^iah 
GovanoMBt  on  Ceykn  at*  altnatad  ahmf  die  nertlMsew  eoaat  of  Caylooi  n  Utile  to  the  nordi* 
ward  of  the  island  of  Manar.  The  divers  ^;encrally  dive  for  these  shells  in  three  or  three  and  a 
half  water.  The  quantity  of  chank  sheila  which  are  found  on  tfaeae  banka  is  so  great, 
that  tbe  goverameot  frequently  leu  the  ri^t  of  lUbiiv  fiir  diem  fbr  one  year  ftr  sixty  liionMnd 
Ceylon  doUan.  Numbers  of  tliese  shells  am  tmpor*"''  irom  Ceylon  to  cveiy  part  of  Indh, 
but  mote  porticnlariy  to  Bengal,  where  they  are  sawed  into  rings  of  different  aiiei,  and  worn 
Iqr  Mia  Indian  women  aa  an  oraaoent,  on  their  annsi  legs,  toes,  and  fii^eia.  As  the  Hindu 
ml&m  if  India  h«*«i  a  idigiaai  ippjifies  in  their  tmm  Utt^mffko  nsad  in  Hindn 
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templet  and  at  the  Hindu  "Beitiiiki  V  any  of  the  reverted  variety  of  tlMie  theOt  are  foun4 
with  the  opening  on  the  left  inttead  of  on  the  right  side  of  the  ibell,  Aqr  mayi  it  is  raid,  in 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  religious  prejudice  in  favour  of  such  variety  amongst  the  Hindus, 
be  sold  at  any  Hindu  temple  for  their  weight  in  gold.  At  the  Ceylon  divers  leam  to  dive  for 
pearl  oyttert,  whidi  are  fiaund  b  eight  or  nine  fiuthoma  wiMr,  hy  diving  ibr  Ae  dunlBi  wUdi 
ate'  Ibund  in  three  or  foiir  ftlhoau,  the  cfaank  Hthmjf^  cooiUmd  •  wumtj  Ar  dw  pearl 
(liTers. 

(C)  .  The  principal  pearl  banks  belonging  to  His  M^eety**  Government  are  situated  along  the 
waatem  coast  of  Ceylon,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  die  Uand  of  Manar.  The  EaM-India  Com- 
ikbiyliiiVe  a  diank  fishery  at  Killecarr^,  and  a  pearl  fishery  at  TViticoreen,  bodi  wliicfa  places  are 
!>i;ii;:it  il  uti  tlmt  part  of  the  coast  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India  which  is  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  It  is  said  that  the  chank  and  pearl  fisheriee  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
chaivk  and  pearl  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon  were,  at  the  time  when  the  Mohammedans  were 
catabBdiedatlSiuiir  MdliMitotI*,  vader  em  wmngtamti  die  policy  of  diis  imngamnt  it 
obvious,  for  as  most  of  the  divers  uho  dive  on  the  one  ImiiIe  dso  dive  on  the  otlirr,  tin-  fisherieg  at 
one  place  may,  if  under  separate  management,  mateiiall^  Interfere  with  the  fisheries  on  the  other. 
Ibeee  fldierice  Mem  to  have  been  avried  on  aloBg  die  Mne  porta  of  die  leapecdve  eoeste  of  the 
peointtlla  of  India  and  of  Ceylon  from  the  most  ancient  times,  as  I  ascertained  in  the  course  of 
an  enmioalion  which  I  made  of  tlie  coatt  oear  Killecani&  I  have  little  doubt  that  Killecarrfi 

'  waa,  as  h  rtatcd  by  some  a^ltfMln^  die  CoMde  meatioaed  iii  die  Penphw  of  dio  ErydiWiB  tea, 
and  that  the  pearl  fishery  which  ii  mOBtioned  in  the  Periplus  as  having  boon  COlriad  flB  at 
Colchis  in  ancient  times,  is  the  same  peari  fishery  as  tliat  wluch  ia  nov  carried  on  off  the 
coast  of  Tuticorcen  and  Killekarr^. 

(D)  .  Tlic  prent  quantities  of  rice  which  in  former  days  were  exported  from  Trincomal^e  to 
all  parts  of  India  were  the  produce  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Ceylon,  tlie  produce  of  which 
ill  at  Ae  present  thiie  so  reduced  oa  te  be  acarcdy  auBdent  to  eapply  die  anwll  popolatlen  which 
InlialMts  tliem.  Dy  a  report  made  to  roe  in  1806,  it  appeared  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
dioae  provinces  tqpwards  of  six  hundred  tanks  or  reaervoiia  of  water  in  a  state  of  complete  ruin, 
tvo'of  wUeh,  Minere  and  Kandene,  are  of  bamente  dbnensiont,  the  Ibmior  beh%  alwat  twcn^ 
miles,  the  latter  about  sixteen  miles  in  circnmArence.  At  the  former,  the  emtMnkment  which 
beeps  in  the  water  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  end  about  sixty  feet  wide  at  its  top  ;  at  the  latter, 
in  order  to  encompass  and  keep  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  two  bills  are  joined  by  an  enbonk- 
ment  die  lengdi  of  iriMt  b  «M  mla  and  a  qaartar,  ita  perpendioalar  h^t  ibout  twoiqr  fta^ 
iti  bNadtb  atdwbMoaehandradaodMjr  ftei^  and  at  die  aoundt  about  thir^Aet. 

(E|.  Hie  indigo  vhidi  waa  enporled  flem  TrineomaUe  b  the  prodaoe  «f  die  inJ^afin 

titietoria  of  IJnn.Tus.  It  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  all  over  ladia,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
fm  tlie  brightness  of  its  colour,  and  was  an  article  upaa  which  the  merchanu  of  Ceylon 
in  Ibnnor  days  appear  te  hape  made  a  great  profit :  it  grows  at  present  i>erfectly  wQd 
bctafOan  TOnOOmaHe  and  Batticoloa,  but  is  no  longer  an  article  of  export.  As  his  Majesty's 
(Invrninient  at  my  suggestion,  in  the  year  1810,  took  off  the  restrictions  which  previously 
existed  against  Emopeans  holding  lands  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  a  gentleman  is  now  about  to 
applj  to  Gofammont  Ibr-t- grant  of  hnd  In-that-part.of-theoountrj  whafe  the  bi^gffim 
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timhrk  giwwiwIH,  nd  to  anpli^  «  veiy  oontidmlile  o^M  fa  di*  edii«B^ 

of  indigo :  it  is  stated  that  he  intends  to  take  with  him  the  improved  machinery  which  has  been 
nceotljr  invented  for  the  monuiacture  of  tiiat  valuable  dye.  The  state  of  machiweiy  on,  Cjgrlflo 
fa  every  bnmch.  In  order  to  enable  bodi  the  dwoKlicil  and  ^jjyfa^l 
mechanics  of  England  to  form  some  idea  of  the  faapcofcnients  which  might  be  mailiB  il^jjt^^ 
collected  a  very  complete  set  of  working  models  of  every  machine  and  instrument  in  use  amongst 
die  natives  of  Ceylon,  either  in  agriculture  or  manu&ctures,  but  this  coUectioD  was  unfortunately 
loat  fa  dM  Lmfy  Am  Dambt  BMt>bdIinMD,  fa  18061  I  bm  faimmr  leeeudy  cdled  Ae 
attention  of  Dr.  Birkbcck,  and  other  scientific  members  of  the  Mechanics  Institution  in  London, 
to  the  slate  of  inachinery  on  Ceylon,  and  to  the  degree  of  improvement  which  it  is  capable  of 
reorivnyfiom  die  mperiw  faiaiiriedlge  efdie  madMiiakt  oTdui  oomit^,  and  I  Inut  that  the 
Koynl  Asiatic  Society  will  soon  ivceiTe  the  lefiortiriildi  Or*  BfaUieck  b  c^ecttdlo  I 
this  interesting  sul^ecL 


(I).  The  chayit  root  is  the  olJenbm^  iMlMfate  of  T  fanw.  and  is  used  for  dyeing  red, 
and  puiple.    Although  this  root  gram  on  die  oppoMte  coasts  and  on  the  island  of 
that  which  growa  in  the  province  of  Jaffiia  and  on  the  island  of  Manar  is  recfcooed 
thefinest.  ItgiveeriK^faJiillMeiidoDiteliliuidoriiuM^  tetcM 
ii  to  d^  ibr  dnjft  mot. 

(0).  The  palmyra  ef  die  |*wfaee  at  hMbm  b  the  IprmitmJMMJiniditltJbammi.  Tth 

ythn  grows  to  great  perfection  in  that  province.  Tlie  Kporion  of  borsKsus  in  JafFiia  which  ii 
ao  valuable  is  that  of  which  the  wood  is  almost  quite  black ;  it  is  used  all  over  India  for 
nAcn  and  Ar  die  raoft  offamieai  and  it  pecdlarij  vduiUe  fioaa  iti  icriitmg  aO  faaecli  and 
being  extremely  durable.  The  borassus,  independent  of  its  supplying  this  valuable  wood  for 
exportatioo,  is  of  tbe  giaalfltt  fa^ortance  to  the  inbaUtaati  of  JalBia,  ftom  itt  ftoit  and  roota 
being  used  fay  them  Av  feod,  and  from  many  other  parts  of  it  befag  used  by  them  in  nanufiwt 
tures  and  as  articles  of  trade.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  or  coco*  nuci/era,  is  as  useful  to  the  natlvita 
in  the  sonth  as  the  borasKus  flabdllformls  is  to  the  natives  of  the  nortli  of  Ceylon ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  although  there  are  forests  of  the  borassus  in  the  north  of  the  island,  there  are 
icaicaly  tuf  ef  'At  cocoa  nocUbfa  s 
dwaondtcf  dioidandi  dan  ■  bardlj  a  trae  ef  Ae  1 


(H).  CeodnmalK  iraa  fa  andeat  ifaiec  a  town  of  cemidei JJe  faqwrtimoe  Theveatei 

extensive  ruins  on  the  spot  where  it  formerly  stood.  In  1808,  when  rexamined  them,  I  found  the 
tCBiafai  of  many  very  large  buildings.  A  hiatofy  whicb  I  poaaew  of  a  queen  who  te%iied  over 
diat  town  and  the  acQaeent  eoonliy  about  eighteen  fnaidred  or  two  theiMBd  yeaca  ago^  diewi 
tfart  H  was  at  that  time  a  place  of  glCOt  faiportance.  It  was  the  spot  where  the  fishery  for  pearls 
I  (0  be  canied  on  before  U  waa  leiMved  to  Ax^pooi  which  b  a     ailaa  to 


(I).  Hie  arec»«Bt  h  dw  aMMeclaaiii  of  LfaawM.  IMc  ant  it  UMd  aD  over  Indfa  Ar 

diewbig  with  the  betel  leaf  or  the  hftle  pfrffrr  of  Wildenow.  There  are  three  species  of  this 
not  OD  Ceylon,  which  grow  in  great  perfection  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  are  much 
ecteened  tfaeqgfawt  ImBb.  The  anca^Mkla  todili  day  CMofdMiHiitfnMdtaBdinoot 

abundant  artidCf  of  OSportalidn  fitNB  dltt  Mand. 
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deep  orn!i»;c  codoort  H  b  die  cMd^i&ii  aqgNm  of  Uaumm  and        ipMrtMieoiidy  ia  OHiijr 

parts  of  Ccjton. 

(L).  The  cinnamon  generdly  growa  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  and  in 
the  interior  of  Ceylon.  In  the  maritine  provineee  the  cnlttvatiMk  and  ptepanuion  ot'  tlie  cinna-, 
moo  ate  carried  on  by  a  partictdar  caate,  %rh{di  conalata  of  between  tiieii^4bur  indtireBiy-fivei 

thouaaud  persons,  who  are  laid  to  be  dtsccniletl  from  seven  wearers  diat  were  introduced  into- 
Ceylon  by  a  Mohammedan  merchant  of  the  town  of  BavbaicCQt  about  llie  endof  the  twelfth,  OX. 
beginning  of  tho  thirteenth  century.    See  Note  (R.) 

(M).  Tlie  peras  for  which  Ceylon  isoolcbmted  are  found,  it  is  Iwlleved,  in  granitic  rode.  The 
right  of  digging  for  them  is  farmed  out  by  government,  in  difi'erent  farms,  and  in  different  parte 
eftbe  fahnd. 

(N).  Tbe  coarae  ilament  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk  called  coirc  is  used  throughout  India  Sat, 
lop»  OnCeyknHiaeliCiinedfhmdiecoeaMiattnea,  iiliidigieirtegm 

Ihtfaouili-u  csi  put  of  the  coast  from  tbe  river  Kymel  to  the  ri?er  Walleway,  forming  a  belt  ooe 
bundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  This  belt  was  eattmated,  ia 
the  time  when  the  Dutch  goremed  Ceylon,  to  contain  between  ten  and  eleven  millions  of  cocoe- 
sut  trees,  and  to  produce  in  addition  to  a  great  quantityef  coooe-iutt  oil  and  six  AeUHdhegMn 
of  arrack,  ufmarda  of  three  million.s  of  fwunds  wcifrTit  of  coirc.  A  pood  tree  in  that  belt  was 
estiflMUed  to  produce  from  fifty  to  eighty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  cocoa-nuts  in  a  ycafj; 
writ  aeeoi  eat  bebt  aqriWfcweeftodteetleeittlwegauDeee  of  rice. 

.  (O).  AU  tbe  elepbatta  whkb  weve  exported  from  Point  de  GaUe  were  cai^^  in  ancient,  aa 
veV  w  m  nadn  4mim  in  tet  tract  ef  oooatry  which  aBtanda  fleet  Bfatm  lo  TtngaBek 
IB  die  south  of  Cejloi^  aed  which*  from  iu  being  fiuxtons  for  its  depbanta  in  his  day»,  is  described 
by  Ptolemy  La  the  map  he  made  of  Ceylon  sixteen  hundred  jeers  ego  aa  the  «Uphatttim 
peuata.  Tbe  trade  b  dcpbants  from  Ceykm,  which  used  to  be  luciatiTe,  ia  bow  complete 
annihilated,  in  consequence  of  all  the  petty  Rajahs,  Foligars,  and  ediflr  ddefe  in  the  aondiem 
pculnsulB  of  Inilin,  who  used  formerly  to  purchase  Ceylon  elephants  as  a  part  of  tlieir  state, 
having  lost  tlicir  sovereignties,  and  being  therefore  no  longer  required  to  keep  up  any  state  of  this 
dMuUptiiWt  -A  fHllanMB  wte  hw  •  coft*  itintrtioB  atOaBdy,  it  ia  aedanteod,  reoendy 
introduced  the  use  of  elepfiants  in  ploughing^  with  great  advantage.  The  number  of  elephants 
0&  Ceylon  is  so  great  and  the  population  so  small,  that  it  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
enHDMsa.BH  wainiiaaauieia  la  ms  whwh  ■  inaee  awiiiHiia  gbd  ne  generally  aaen  ne  wwewv 

(F).  The  niae  «f  the  ancient  town  of  Maototte,  all  of  which  consist  of  brick,  still  cover  • 
eonsldenbte  extent  of  oountry.  Great  nunbers  «f  Soman  oofaia  of  different  emperors,  particu> 
larly  of  the  Antooineg ;  speciaeni  (|f  At  fipMl  potMiyi  aid  iMM  Beonn  gdU  isd  aDicr  chain% 


have  OMB  iMud  in  thoae  nana. 

The  ^n<i  tadt,  or  the  great  attifldalkke  called  Catlocatiei  ia  tbelarsaattaakin  the 
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Mantotte.  It  appears  by  the  rojwrt  niado  to  me  in  1806,  while  tint  OB  the  spot  collecting 
inl'ormation  lor  the  purpose  of  having  it  refwized,  that  if  put  into  repur  it  would  irrigate 
laodt  nOdent  tn  die  (nductkm  cir  one  nQliaii  of  piniht  of  paddy,  each  fuab  conuining 
Af^jMbflK  B^gBikpowidi  Mlj^^  of  i 


(E).  I  hM».jt.c«rrf  m  poMwitoii  -of  a.t«fy  corfarat  mA  ruy  aadent  grant  in  copper, 
Mad*  Irf  oaa  af  die  Cingaleae  kngt  of  Ceylon,  about  six  or  seven  hundred  yean  ago,  to  a  gnfet 
Mofaammedan  merchant  who  was  then  residing  at  Barbarcen,  ami  to  his  dcgccndani^  for  ever, 
of  certain  privileges  and  immunities  in  coosequence  of  his  having  introduced  from  the  opposite 

this  grant,  the  lineal  descendants  of  that  merchant  now  enjoy  under  the  British  Government  a 
pottien  of  the  privileges  which  were  granted  to  their  anoaalan  by  the  ancient  Cingalese  goven^ 
pt  aCdie  B I  wtiy^  aod  wtkk  mn  sneeessiwiy  oenfaaed  f  tbeaa  by  die  Fbtwgiiaia,  Dutd^ 

and  English  G<i',c  riimcnt«  on  Ceylon.  The  chief  of  this  family  w  as  appointed  by  me,  in  1806, 
native  superintendaet  qf  the  medical  dq^artaaant,  aoda*  the  control  of  the  Sopreme  Court.  He 
im  eeradmA  ky  die  aitfvtt  «f  ^  aaiMlij  M  oM  efdie  Wat  irfboMd 
on  tiK  i>land,  and  possesaod  OM  of  die  best  eellectioos  of  native  vadioal  books,  most  of  which 
had  been  in  his  family  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
it  had  been  customary  for  one  member  of  his  family  at  least  to  follow  the  medical  profession. 
Hub  same  person  made  me  a  very  detailed  report  of  aD  tbe  plants  on  Ceyioo  whidi  bafe  bean ' 
used  from  time  immemorial  for  medical  purposes  by  Mohammedan  native  physicians  on  that 
island.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  of  all  otlicr  plants  and 
Tflgetablea  on  the  ishnd  whidi  aright  be  used  ddwr  for  find  or  oonunerdal  parpew^  waa  one  of 
the  great  objecu  for  which  his  M^ea^a  Gorenuneat,  atmj  anggeadoq,  in  1810^  eataUisbcd  « 
royal  botanical  garden  in  Ceylon. 


(S).  While  investigating  questions  relative  to  the  laws  of  marriage  and  inheritance  between 
the  Mohammedans  of  Ceylon»  I  have  Aequently  been  leAired  by  theaa  Sat  mj  guidanoe  to 
nelea  vbich  they  possessed,  of  dadiiona  gmn  in  iiiulv  cataa  I7  die  cadiea  ef  Bagdad  and 
CSetdova,  which  decisiona  had  beoD  ebiervcd  aa  law  anappt  ilie  KTobtnuiiedafle  ef  CSayhw  fyt 
aevea  or  eight  buadred  yeeiii 

(T).  One  of  dw  prindpd  AnUc  worka  on  medicine  whidi  Ibey  introdnoed  into  Ceyloa 

was  the  work  of  Avicenna  ;  they  also  introduced  Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Euclid, 
Galen,  and  I'tolemy,  extracts  of  which  were  frequently  brought  to  mc  while  I  was  on  Ceylon 
by  tbe  Mdiammedan  priests  and  merchants,  who  stated  that  tlie  vrorfcs  themsdres  hador^inally 
been  procured  from  Dagdad  by  tliLir  ancestors,  and  had  remained  for  some  hundred  years  in 
their  respective  fiunilies  in  Ceylon,  but  had  subsequently  been  sold  by  them,  when  in  distress, 
Ar  coatiderable  nnna  of  noney,  to  ■ooie  merefaanta  who  tnded  between  OeyloD  and  the  eailem 
Mwdai  Three  very  large  volumes  of  extracts  from  the  works  to  which  I  have  alluded 
were  pre^i  ttted  to  me  by  a  Moliammedan  priest  of  great  celebrity  in  Asia,  who  died  about  twenty 
yean  ag<>  the  island  of  Ceylon.  These  three  volumes,  togetlier  with  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred boolb'  in  the  Cmgalei^  Fdi,  Tanid,  and  Smcift  luigwigeii  vdadif  to  tbe  bbtoty,  religion, 
■UMf^  and  literatore  ef     Clugelwe^  Hbdi),  id  MehaiBBiedw  mhahhiiita  ef  C^oih  whidi 
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I  had  coUected  tt  *  eooaiderable  ezpenM,  were  bwt  b  1809,  in  the  Lai^  Jmte  Dumlai  EaaU 
IndiamaDi  on  board  of  which  ship  I  had  taken  my  fntagt  fbr  England. 

{{]).  The  maritime  laws  and  usages  which  prevail  amongst  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
marinen  and  traders  who  frequent  Ceylon,  of  which  I  made  a  complete  coUectioD  while  pre- 
•MiagiB  the  Vloe  AimkOtf  Ooortof  diat  Uand,  n«jr  be  chned  Hoder  fixr  beads  t  Rm, 
those  which  prevail  amongst  the  Hindu  mariuera  and  traders  who  carry  on  trade  in  small 
veeiels  between  the  coasts  of  Malaibar,  Cowmandel,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  secondly,  those 
which  prevaS  amongst  tbe  Mnhammxdan  aariners  and  traders  of  Ardb  descent  wfao  eeny  eo 
trade  in  small  vessels  between  die  coasts  of  Malalxar,  Coromandcl,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon ; 
Airdly«  <hoN  which  prevail  moDgst  the  AsA  msiiners  and  txaders  who  cany  on  tndcia  ftrj 
Inga  TeMdtlwtiNMn  die  eastern  coasu  of  AfHca,  Arabia,  die  FeniM  Gdft  mtA  fk»  idnd 
ef  Ceylon ;  fourthly,  those  which  prevail  amongst  the  Malay  mariners  md  Mdm  flmj 
on  trade  between  the  coast  of  Mulucca,  the  eastern  islandR,  and  Ceylon. 

The  fint  an  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  tenets  of  the  Hindu  religtoo  and  by  Hindu  law. 


UN  MflMril  dM  MO,  and  dM  tauA,  «n  auiaificd  ia  •  gNM  dtfvtelqrfbeMBMiardN 
MohmuMdMi  wiW|jwi(  and  tyr  UiohuHMdan  Jawi 


(  «o  ) 


XXXIIL    On  the  PkUosopl^  <f  the  Hindus.    Pari  IV.    ^  Hmr 

Bead  Febraaiy  9,  18S7* 

ON  INDIAN  SECTARIES. 

In  the  present  esHay,  it  is  my  intention  to  treat  of  the  heretical  systems 
of  JiNA  and  Buddha,  as  proposed  in  the  first  essay  of  this  series  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Hindus  ;  and  to  notice  certain  other  Indian  sects,  wliicb, 
Hke  them,  exhibit  flome  analogy  to  tlie  SAiif^as,  or  foUowen  of  Cukla  or 
of  Patawali. 

The  theological  or  metaiihyrical  opimoos  of  thooe  sectaries  ttpmt  from 
and  exclusive  of  mythology  and  ritual  ceremonies,  may  be  not  inaptly 
considered  as  a  branch  of  philosophy,  though  constituting  the  essence  of 
their  religion,  comprehending  not  only  their  beUef  as  to  the  divinity  and  a 
fotnre  atat^  but  also  certain  cbMrvanoea  to  be.pndiaed  in  fiirthefance  of 
the  pteaciibed  means  ftr'attainiqg  paipetnal  blifei:  tHildi  liere,  as  with 
most  other  sects  of  Indian  origin,  is  the  meed  propoaed  ibr  true  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  first  principles. 

The  Jainas  and  Bauddhas  I  consider  to  have  been  originally  Hindus 
and  the  first-mentioned  to  be  so  still,  because  they  recognised,  as  they 
yet  do,  the  iBetiBClioD  of  the  ftnr  castas.  It  is  true,  that  in  Hindus- 
fkdn^  if  not  in  the  peninsula  of  India  likewise^  the  Jasmu  are  all  of  one 
caste :  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  admiasion  of  their  adversaries 
(CumArila  Bhat't'a,  &c.),  who  affirm  that  they  are  misguided  Cshatriyas 
(Hindus  of  the  second  or  military  tribe) :  they  call  themselves  Vois't/ns. 
On  renouncing  the  heresies  of  the  Jaina  sect,  they  take  their  place  among 
ordiodoz  Hindn^  as  bdongiug  to  a  particular  caste  (fishatriya  or  Vaisya}, 
The  lopreienlatiTO  of  the  great  fiunify  of  Jtigat  t^h,  triio  with  many  of 
Us  kindred  was  ooovoted  some  jesia  ago       the  JaAta  to  the  orthodox 
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faith,  is  a  conspicuous  instance.  Such  would  not  be  the  case  of  a  con* 
vert,  who  has  not  already  caste  as  a  Hindtu 

Both  idigiom  of  Jdta  and  Bcfddsu  are^  in  the  view  of  Ihe  Ifindu,  who 
Kveies  the  vSda  as  a  divine  xevdation,  completeljr  hetenkka;  and  that 
more  on  account  of  their  hezoj  in  denying  its  divine  origin,  than  for  their 
de\'iation  from  its  doctrine.  Other  sects,  as  the  Sdnc'h/as  and  Vaiieshicas, 
though  not  ortliodox,  do  not  openly  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  veda. 
They  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  doctrine  to  the  text  oi  the  Indian  scrip- 
ture,  and  n&x  to  passages  whidi^  tiiejr  inteipfet  as  countenancu^g  thdr 
oiMnions.  The  mMin^  which  professedly  Mows  the  tMa  inqpUdtfy,  is 
therefore  applied,  in  its  controversy  with  these  hdf  heretici^  to  the  coOf 
futation  of  such  misinterpretations.  It  refutes  an  erroneous  construction, 
rather  than  a  mistaken  train  of  reasoning.  But  the  Jamas  and  Bauddhas, 
disavowing  the  veda^  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Hindu  church  in  its  most 
compidiensive  tange;  and  -tfie  wtmdiud  (pcaetieal  aswdl  aa^theological) 
in  controversy  with  these  infidels,  fiir  so  it  deems  them,,  aignea  iq[wn 
general  grounds  of  reasoning  indapendent  <^  authority,  to  which  it  would 

be  vain  to  appeal. 

The  uttara  vumansd  devotes  two  sections  ( adhicaran  as )  to  the  confutation 
of  the  BauddhaSt  and  one  to  that  of  the  Jainas.  They  are  the  4th,  6th, 
and  Gthaectioas  in  the  £d  chapter  of  dietd  leetme}  and  it  proceeds  in 
the  same  controversial  chapter  to  confute  Ae  Pd/upatat  and  other  blanches 
of  the  MdMs'tDora  sect ;  and  the  Pdnchardtra  a  branch  of  tiie  Vaidbmitt, 
The  Chdrvdcas  are  alhided  to  incidently  in  a  very  important  section  con* 
ceming  the  distinction  of  body  and  soul,  in  the  3d  chapter  of  the  3d 
lecture  SO).  In  the  purva  mtmdnsd,  controversy  is  more  scattered ; 
recorring  in  various  places,  under  divers  heads :  but  especially  in  the  Sd 
chapter  of  the  first  book  ($  4> 

The  Sdnfih^a  oi  Oafila  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  controversy ;  and 
notices  the  sect  of  Buddha,  under  the  designation  of  ndstkas ;  and  In  one 
place  animadverta  on  the  Pds'upatas  ;  and  in  another,  on  the  Chdrvdcas. 

It  is  from  these  and  similar  controversial  disquisitions,  more  than  from 
direct  sources,  that  I  derive  information,  upon  which  the  following  account 
of  the  philosophy  of  Jabm  and  BmMlM,  as  weD  as  of  the  ChSniuK, 
Pd^t^atut  and  PAiehardt^  is  gronnded.  A  good  collection  of  orighul 
works  by  writers  of  their  own  persuasion,  whether  in  the  Sanscrit  language 
or  in  Fr4erU  or  FM,  the  language  of  the  Jmkm  and  that  of  the  Bauddhas, 
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is  not  at  hand  to  be  consulted.  But,  although  the  information  be  furnished 
by  lhat  advemria  and  even  inmlente  HHwiwb  it  ug^pem,  lo  ftr  as  I 
hurt  any  cppottumty  of  conpanqg  it  «ith  thtir  own  tepKteaMaiOBMt 
Mwntially  oocioct* 

SECT  OF  JINA. 

The  Jatnas  or  Arhatas,  followers  of  Jina  or  Arhat  (terms  of  like 
import),  are  also  denominated  Vivasands,  Muctavasands,  Mucidmbarat  or 
iHganiaru,  iriA  zeferance  to  ^  nahednaag  of  tiie  xigid  oider  of  aaeetict 
in  tUa  aed^  who  go  *«Un  of  dodung^"  -SaAed/*  or  **clad  bj  lilt 
r^on*  of  apace."  The  less  strict  order  of  Svoitdmbatta^  **clad  in  wMlcw* 
is  of  more  modem  date  and  of  inferior  note.  Among  nicknames  by  which 
they  are  known,  that  of  Lunch'ita-cesfa  occurs.  It  alludes  to  the  practice 
of  abruptly  eradicating  hair  of  tlie  head  or  body  by  way  of  mortification. 
PisfvAiriT'kA  b  deai^bed  aa  tearing  five  bandfida  of  Imir  fiom  fan  bead 
on  becoming  a  devoilee.t 

According  to  the  Digcmbara  Jamas,  the  universe  oondata  of  two  rIaniiTH, 
"animate"  and  "inanimate"  (jiva  and  ajtva),  without  a  creator  or  ruling 
providence  ({swara).X  They  assign  for  the  cause  (cdrana)  of  Uie  world, 
atoms  which  they  do  not,  aa  the  Vais' eshicas,  distinguish  into  so  many  sorts 
aa  Aere  are  elenienti^  but  condder  tlieN^  vUt,  eardi,  water,  fire,  and  air, 
the  fbor  dem«t8  by  them  adnutted,  aa  modified  conqMunde  of  faoniog^ 
atoms. 

These  gynmosophists  distinguish,  as  already  intimated,  two  chief  cate- 
gories: Ist  Jrva,  intelligent  and  sentient  soul  (chat tana  dtmd  or  h6dhdtmd) 
endued  with  body  and  consequently  composed  of  parts ;  eternal :  2d. 
j^ioot  all  that  is  not  a  living  soul  \  that  \b,  the  whole  of  (jad'a )  inani-  - 
mate  and  nnsentlent  aulMtancek  Theone  iatiie  ol^ect  of  -ftnition,  iieiqg 
drntwludiiatobeeigoyed  (ihdgya)  bytheaoul;  the  other  ii^enjoyer 
(bhdctd)  or  agent  in  fruition ;  soul  itself. 

This  second  comprehensive  predicament  admits  a  six-fold  subdivision ; 
and  the  entire  number  of  categories  (paddrt'ha),  as  distinguished  with 
reference  to  the  ultimate  great  object  of  the  soul's  deliverance,  is  conse> 
quently  levenjj 

•  Pkge4ir)  nf  this  %'ohime.  f  Page  433.  t  Aim^«{/ai  Ar<Mlr. 

I  Smmra  and  otbet  coaiBaeiu»lor>  on  Br.  S6tr.  «nd  annottaw  m  Mt  Jiw  i 
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I.  Jkm  or  Boul,  u  befiwMnentioned,  comprifing  three  descripdons : 
Ist  iMQNMMlAa^  ever  petfeet,  orjf^fMidUh^  petlbct  by  prafiNmd  ibttnc* 
tioB)  for  instance,  arha/s  or  jhuu,  tbe  ddfied  Mints  of  Hnt  sect:  itd,  awote 

or  tnuctdtmd,  a  soul  which  is  free  or  liberated  ;  its  deliverance  having  been 
accomplished  through  the  strict  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Jmeu  : 
Sd.  baddha  or  baddluitmd,  a  soul  which  is  bound,  being  in  any  stage 
antecedent  to  deliverance  j  remaining  yet  fettered  by  deeds  or  works 
(carma), 

IL  4^  tolEon  in  ft  restricted  MUM.  It  cooqurehondt  die  fimr  elenaitv, 
«arfh,  water,  fire  Midair;  and  all  which  is  fixed  (^j/'AifaorvJaa mountains* 

or  moveable  (jangom)  as  rivers,  &c.  In  a  different  arrat^gonwatf  to  be 
hcitatter  noticed,  this  category  is  termed  Pudgala  matter. 

III.  — VII.  The  five  remaining  categories  are  distributed  into  two 
daaiea,  that  wluch  is  to  be  efibcted  (tdd/^a)  and  tho  meaiu  thereof 
($dMia)t  one  comprising  two^  and  the  other  three  diviaiaiH.  What  maj 
be  eSKted  (sddlqfa)  is  either  Uberation  or  confinement :  both  of  which  will 
be  noticed  further  on.    The  three  efficient  means  (sddharia)  arc  as  follow : 

m.  Asrava  is  that  wliich  directs  tlie  embodied  spirit  (dsravayati  pttru- 
sham )  towards  external  objects.  It  is  the  occupation  or  employment  ( vritti 
or  prevrltti)  of  the  senses  or  oigans  on  aensible  olgects.  Throuigh  the 
means  of  the  aensM  it  affects  die  embodied  spirit  with  the  sentinMait  oi 
taction,  colour,  smell  and  taste. 

Or  it  is  the  association  or  connexion  of  body  with  right  and  wrong  deeds. 
It  comprises  all  the  carinas  :  for  they  ( dsravayanti)  pervade»  influence  and 
attend  the  doer,  following  him  or  attaching  to  him. 

It  is  a  misdirection  ( mfhyd^ta/rUti)  of  the  organs :  for  it  is  vain,  as 
cauM  of  disiypointment,  rendering  die  oigaas  of  wsxm  and  sensible  otgects 
subservieilt  to  fruition. 

IV.  Samvara  is  that  which  stops  ( samvtin/iii)  the  course  of  the  foregoiqg; 
or  closes  up  the  door  or  passage  of  it :  and  consists  in  self-command,  or 
restraint  of  organs  internal  and  external :  embracing  all  means  of  self- 
control,  and  subjection  of  tlie  senses,  calming  and  subduing  them. 

It  is  die       iSn€^ton(un^ac  praallH)  of  the  mgaas. 

V.  NtQtaru  is  that  triiidi  ulleriy  and  entirely  ( mr)  wears  and  tntkpiatM 
(fon^foti)  all  sin  previously  incurred,  and  the  whole  effect  of  works  or  deeds 
(cnmia).  It  consists  chiefly  in  mortification  (Japas)  :  sucli  as  tast-s,  rigorous 
silence,  standing  upon  heated  stones,  plucking  out  the  hair  by  tlie  roots,  &c. 
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This  is  discriminated  ,  irom  the  two  preceeding,  as  neither  misdirection 
nor  right  dnectiaii,  but  iiao<diieelion  (jopraoHtti)  of  ihe  organs  ixmaxdt 
MDsible  objects. 

VL  Baidha  ia  that  which  binds  (badkndti)  the  embodied  spirit  -It  is 
confinement  and  connexion,  or  association,  of  the  soul  with  deeds.  It  con* 
sists  in  a  succession  of  births  and  dcaf  lis  as  the  result  of  works  (carmmi). 

VII.  Mdcsha  is  liberation ;  or  deltvei^nce  of  the  soul  from  tiie  fetters 
of  works.  It  is  the  state  of  a  soul  in  which  Icnowledge  and  other  requisites 
are  developed. 

Relieved  from  the  bondage  of  deeds  throqgh  means  taug^  bj  hoty 
ordinances,  it  takes  eflbet  on  the  soul  by  the  grace  of  the  ever-perfect 

Arhat  or  JroA. 

Or  liberation  is  continual  ascent.  The  soul  has  a  buoyancy  or  natural 
tendency  upwards,  but  is  kept  down  by  corporeal  trammels.  When  freed 
fiom  tfaan,  it  rises  to  fbe  rsgpum  of  the  libeialed. 

Long  immened  in  eorptmtH  restraint^  bnt  released  fiiomit)  as  abiid 
let  loose  from  a  cage,  plunging  into  water  to  nndi  off  the  dirt  with  which 
it  was  stained,  and  drying  its  pinions  in  the  sunshine,  soars  aloft;  so  doss 
the  soul,  released  from  long  confinement,  soar  high,  never  to  return. 

Liberation  then  is  the  condition  of  a  soul  clear  of  ail  impediments. 

It  is  M***"*^  by  right  knoidedge,  doctrine  and  obsemmces ;  and  is  a 
result  of  the  umestrsined  oporafioii  of  Ae  souPs  natural  tBodeney,  wben 
passions  and  every  other  obstade  aie  removed. 

Works  or  deeds,  (for  so  the  term  carman  signifies,  though  several  among 
those  enumerated  be  neither  acts  nor  the  effect  of  action,)  are  reckoned 
eight;  and  are  distributed  into  two  classes,  comprising  four  each:  the  first 
l^diiit,  mischievous,  and  aaddhu,  impure,  as  marring  deliverance:  the 
second  ^AcblM,  harmless^  w  uddAa^  pnr^  as  opposing  no  obatsde  to 
liberation. 

I.  In  the  first  set  is : — 

1st,  Jm/atm  varan'ya,  the  erroneous  notion  tliat  knowledge  is  ineffectual; 
that  liberation  does  not  result  from  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  true  prin> 
ciples ;  and  tliat  such  science  does  not  produce  final  deliverance. 

ftd.  Danfaia  wail^  ibe  enw  of  bdieving  dwt  dflliveimoe  is  not 
attainable  by  study  of  die  doctrine  of  tib»  Abhatb  or  Jmaa. 

Sd.  MUhanhja,  doubt  and  lientation  as  to  particular  sdection  among  the 
many  irresistiUe  and  infallible  ways  taught  by  the  Ttrthmemrm  or  Jnus. 

VoL  L  4  C 
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4dk,  ifaHonlyi^interftcviietb  or  obttructioii  ofifaredtoliliiMe  engaged  in 
leelaQg  ddivenmoe^  and  ooosequent  piemition  of  their  aeeompliahineiife 

of  it. 

II.  The  second  contains : — 

1  St.  Vedamya,  individual  consdoiMness :  reflection  tint    I  am  ~cqpeble 
of  attaining  deliverance." 
9d.  NArnca,  indmdual  conacioiunen  of  an  appellation }  reflectioa  that 
I  bear  ihia  name." 

9d.  Gdirka,  consciousness  of  lace  or  lineage:  reflection  that  **I  am 

descendant  of  a  certain  disciple  of  Jina,  native  of  a  certain  province." 

4th.  Aifushca,  association  or  connexion  witJi  the  body  or  person :  that^ 
(as  the  etymology  of  the  term  denotes,)  which  proclaima  (cajfate)  age 
(atfusii),  or  duration  of  life. 

OUierwiae  interpreted,  die  fiwr  conMi  <^  tlua  second  set,  tdnm  in  the 
order,  that  is,  beginning  with  i^fuAca,  import  proereatioa,  and  sub* 
sequent  progress  in  the  formation  of  the  person  or  bodj  vlierein  deliverance 
is  attainable  by  the  soul  which  animates  it :  for  it  is  by  connexion  with  Vk^hite 
or  immaculate  matter  tliat  final  liberation  can  be  accomplished.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  particular  explanation  respectively  of  these  four  carmqSt  taken 
in  tint  senae. 

AnoAer  arraogemen^  wfaidi  likewise  baa  fecial  rdierenoe  to  final  deli- 
verance, is  taught  in  a  five-fold  distribution  of  the  predicaments  or  categoiiea 

(aslicdi/a).  The  word  here  referred  to,  is  explained  as  signifying  a  substance 
commonly  occurring ;  or  a  term  of  general  import  j  or  (conformably  with 
its  ctymoli^y,)  that  of  which  it  is  said  {cdyate),  that  "  it  is  "  Quti)i  in  other 
words,  that  of  which  exsistence  is  predicated. 

I.  The  first  iijMtHafya :  the  predicament,  lift  or  sooL  It  il^  as  b^bre 
noticed,  eitlier  bound,  liberated,  or  ever-pecfisct 

II.  Pudgaldsticdt/a  :  the  predicament,  matter :  comprehending  all  bodies 
composed  of  atoms.  It  is  sixfold,  comprising  the  four  elements,  and  all 
sensible  objects,  iixed  or  moveable.  It  is  the  same  with  the  AJha  or  second 
of  the  seven  categories  enumerated  in  an  arrangement  before-noticed. 

III.  XMarmdafje^    the  predicament,  virtue ;  inferrible  from  a 
direction  of  the  oigaoB.  2^anM  is  expfauned  as  a  substance  or  .thmg 
(drmsfa)  Irom  which  may  be  concluded,  aa  its  eAet*  the  souTa  ascent  to 
the  region  above. 

IV.  Adharmdslicdya ;  the  predicament,  vice :  or  tlie  reverse  of  the 
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ibr^oing.  Adharma  is  that  which  causes  the  soul  to  continue  embarrassed 
with  body,  notwithstanding  its  capacity  for  ascent  and  natural  tendency 
to  soar. 

y.  JediiMUedgat  tiie  pfadieuneat  ocomt,  of  which  there  are  two,  L6eddb» 
and  Mcdedteu 

1.  I^6eded$a  is  the  abode  of  the  bound :  a  worldly  re^on,  comisti^  of 
divers  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  whereia  dwdl  successive  orders  of  bdqgi 

unliberatcd. 

2.  Aldcdcdsa  is  the  abode  of  the  liberated,  above  aU  worlds  {Ideas)  or 
mundane  beings.   Here  dcdsa  implies  that,  whence  there  is  no  return. 

The  JahM  gyamoBopliists  are  alao  cited*  fat  an  anangement  wliicb 
enumerates  six  BobBtaucea  (droi^)  aa  constitufiiig  the  world:  tv«<— 
1.  Jn  a,  llieaouL 

Dharma,  virtue;  a  particular  substance  pervadiaig  the  wdrld,  and 

causing  the  soul's  ascent. 

3.  Adharma,  vice;  pervading  the  world,  and  causing  tlie  soul's  continuance 
nith  body. 

•  4.  Fviigala,  matter;  aabatancehaviiiig  oolonr,  odour,  aavour,  andtactililys 
■8  wind,  fire,  water,  and  earth :  either  atoma,  or  aggregatca  of  atoms  { 

individual  body,  collective  worlds,  &c. 

5.  Cdla,  time:  a  particular  substance,  which  is  practically  treated,  as 
jpast,  present,  and  future. 

6.  jfedtOt  a  region,  <me,  and  infinite. 

.  To  reconcile  the  concunence  of  opposite  qualities  in  tiie  same  sulgect  at 
differait  times,  and  in  different  substances  at  the  same  times,  the  Jaimu 
assume  seven  cases  deemed  by  them  apposite  for  obNdating  the  difficulty 
(bhanga-naya) :  1st  Maybe,  it  is;  [somehow,  in  some  measure,  it  so  is] : 
2d<  May  be,  it  is  not :  3d.  May  be,  it  is,  and  it  is  not  [successively] :  4th. 
May  be,  it  is  not  predicable ;  [opposite  qualitiea  co<ezisting3 :  SOcu  the  first 
and  fbnrdi  of  these  taken  together :  may  be  it  is,  and  yet  not  predicaUe : 
6th.  the  second  and  fourth  combined :  may  be  it  is  not,  and  not  predicaUe  j 
7th.  the  third  (or  the  first  and  second)  and  the  fourth,  united.:  m^  be  it  is 
and  it  is  not,  and  not  predicable. 

This  notion  is  selected  lor  confutation  by  the  Vedantins,  to  show  the 
futility  of  the  Jtutta  doctrine.   '  It  is,'  they  observe,  '  doubt  or  surmise,  not 
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certainty  nor  knowledge.  Opposite  qualities  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same 
subject.  Predicaments  are  not  unpredicabie :  they  are  not  to  be  affirmed 
if  not  aiBfinable:  but  tfaej  either  do  exist  or  do  not ;  and  if  they  do,  they 
•re  to  be  afflxmed :  to  saj  diat  a  thiiig  b  and  is  nol^  is  u  incoherent  as  a 
madman^  talk  or  an  idiof  s  babble.'* 

Another  point,  selected  bjtiieP<MlM6u  for  animadversion,  is  the  position, 
that  the  soul  and  bo<ly  agree  in  dimensions.t  ♦  In  a  different  stage  of  groxs'th 
of  body  or  of  transmigration  of  soul,  they  would  not  be  conformable : 
passing  from  the  human  condition  to  tiiat  of  an  ant  or  of  an  elephant,  the 
soul  wonld  be  too  big  m  too  litde  finr  Hie  new  bodj  animatied  by  it  If  it 
be  aogmented  or  dimiiuibed  bjacoesaion  or  secesiioa  of  porta,  to  suit  either 
the  change  of  person  or  corporeal  growth  between  infancj'  and  puberty, 
then  it  is  variable,  and,  of  course,  is  not  pcqjetual.  If  its  dimensions  be 
such  as  it  ultimately  retains,  when  released  from  body,  then  it  has  been 
unilbrnily  such  in  its  original  and  intermediate  associations  with  corpora 
ftaoMS*  If  it  yet  be  of  a  floite  magnitade^  it  is  not  ubiquitary  and  etemaL' 

The  doctrine  of  atonu^  wfaidb  the  Jmmu  have  in  common  with  tlie  Bawt 
dHUf  and  the  Vaueshlcas  (followers  of  CanAde)  is  controverted  by  the 
VMdnthis.t  The  train  of  reasoning  is  to  the  following  effect :  •  Inherent 
qualities  of  the  cause,'  the  Vais'eshicas  and  the  rest  argue,  '  give  origin  to 
the  like  quaUties  in  the  effect,  as  white  yarn  makes  white  clotli :  were  a 
thinking  being  the  world's  cause,  it  would  be  endued  with  thought.'  The 
answer  i^  that  according  to  CaiIAdb  himself  substances  great  and  long 
result  fiom  atoms  minute  and  diort :  liice  qualities  then  are  not  alwi^ 
found  in  the  cause  and  in  the  efibct. 

•  Tlie  whole  world,  with  its  mountains,  seas,  &c.  consists  of  substances 
ccMiijiosed  of  parts  disposed  to  union  :  as  cloth  is  wove  of  a  multitude  of 
threads.  The  utmost  sub-division  of  compound  substances,  pursued  to  the 
bst degree^  airive»  at  the  atom^  which  isetemaly  l>eing  simple;  and  such 
atomsf  whibb'  are  the  dements^  earth,  water,  fire,  and  air,  become  the 
waridte-  cause,  aiocoidfaig  to  Cai^JLdb  :  for  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a 
cause.  When  they  are  actually  and  universally  separated,  dissolution  of 
the  world  has  taken  place.  At  its  renovation,  atoms  concur  by  an  unseen 
virtue,  which  occasious  action  }  and  they  form  double  atoms,  and  so  on,  to 

•  ftoiM.  m  Br^  fflr«S.t.  f  Ik  8.  Si.^ 
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constitute  air;  then  lire ;  oext  water  ^  and  afterwards  eartli;.  subsequently 
body  with  iti  organs;  and  olliqifedy  dik itinfe-wodd.  ■  The  waamaum 
it£  ttm  aril*  fiDoai.aeCum(«fafllhflr.of  ooe.  orboth)wfakh  nnuthaivie  a 
came:  that  cause,  alleged,  to  be  an  unseen  viftua»  cannot  be  insenablet 
for  an  insensible  cause  cannot  incite  action :  nor  can  it  be  design,  for  a 
being  capable  of  design  is  not  yet  existent,  coming  later  in  the  progress  of 
creation.  Either  way,  then,  no  action  can  be ;  consequently  no  union  nor 
disunion  of  atoms ;.  and  these,  therefore,,  are  not  the  cause  of  the  world's 
fiwnnatioii  ordiiiofaitioin* 

*  Eternal  aftomi  and  tramUiMy  doable  atooM.  diflfar  ntledy.}  and  maonni 
diaeofdaDt  piinci^es  cannot  takephMse.  If  .aggregation  be  aMumed  aaa 
reason  of  their  union,  still  the  aggregate  and  its  integrants  aie  utterly 
different;  and  an  intimate  relation  is  further  to  be  sought,.  asAJreaaODifor 
the  aggregation.    Even  tliis  a&aumptiou  therefoce  iails. 

*■  Abma  aiuit  be  enentialty  acthrs.  or  inaotivo^  they  essentially 
active^  entudmi  iratdd.  be  porpetuaL}.  it  nwinliilly  iwantwt,  dimhrtion 
would  be  constant. 

*  Eternity  of  causeless  atoms  is  incompatibie  with  properties  ascribed  to 
them  ;  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  tactility :  for  things  possesising  such  qualities 
are  seen  to  be  coarse  aud  transient.  Earth,  endued  witli  those  four  proper> 
ties,  is  gross;  water,  ponMii^  threes  ii  hat  so;  fire,  having  two,  is  still  lessi 
and  air,  irith  oiM^ia  fine.  Whetfaar.^jnme  be  adnuttedotdemod  in-repeat  . 
of  atoDH^tbc  argument  is  either  way  confiited2jearthy.pextidc%-coarairthaa 
aerial,  would  not  be  minute  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  or  atoms  possesdng' but 

a  single  property,  woiUd  not  be  like  their  eflects  possessing  several. 

*  The  doctrine  of  atoms  is  to  be  utterly  rejected,  having  been  by  no 
venerable  perMHB  notknd,  mtfae  Siatfi^a  doctrine  of  matter,  a  plastic 
principl^J]aabeen,.inpart^by  Ibmraadodrar-aigBi.'*  . 

Points,  on  which  the  sectaries  diAr  fiom  the  orthodos,  nthoRtfaaa<diosa 
on  which  they  conform,  are  the  subjects  of  the  present  treatise.  On 
One  point  of  conformity,  however,  it  may  be  right  to  offer  a  brief  romark, 
as  it  is  one,  on  which  tlie  Jainas  appear  to  lay  particular  stress.  It  concerns 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  whose  destiny  is  especially  governed  by  the 
dying  thoughts*  or.ftnciea  cnteitaiDad  at  Ae.  moment  of:  disaaliilao%  (see 
psge  487  of  tins  volume)..  The.«£lsi^t  in  like  mannav.  teaob  thattht 
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lluHights,  ind&iations,  and  feMflfw  at  mu,  md  nich  pecnfiaify  ai  pre- 
doniiiate  in  hb  djing  momeiiti,  detenpiiie  liie  fiilnie  duuracter,  and 
regulate  the  subsequent  place,  in  transmigration.  As  was  his  thought  in 
ooebodjr,  Mich  be  beooinea  in  another,  into  which  he  acoordiagly  paiies.- 

SECT  OF  BUDDHA. 
The  Bauddhas  or  Saugatas,  followers  of  Buddha  or  Sugata  (terms  of 
'  the  same  inqpor^  and  conesponding  to  Juta  or  Abbat)  are  aUo  called 
MucUi-eaekkd,  allodiqg  to  a  pecufiuit^  of  dien,:  apparaatly  a  halnt  of 
wealing  the  hem  of  the  lover  garment  untucked.   They  are  not  unfie- 
quendy  cited  by  their  adveraariea  as  (Ndttkat)  atheist^  or  rather,  disowners 

of  another  world. 

*  Buddha  muni,  so  lie  la  reverently  named  by  the  opponents  of  his  religious 
system,  is  ^  reputed  an^or  of  sitraSt*  constituting  a  hody  of  doctrine 
tamed  4gama  or  /dtirv,  words  which  convey  a  noti<m-  of  amhority  and 
holiness.   The  Buddha  here  intended,  is  no  doubt  die  last,  who  is  dis- 

•  tinguished  by  the  names  of  Gautama  and  Sacya,  among  other  appellations. 

Either  from  diversity  of  instruction  delivered  by  iiim  to  liis  disciples  at 
various  >times,  or  rather  from  di^rcnt  constructions  of  the  same  text,  more 
or  less  literal,  and  varying  vrith  the  degree  of  sagacity  the  disciple,  have 
•risra  no  less  than  ibur  sects  among  the  fidlowers  of  Booimba.  Com- 
mentaton  of  Ihe  v6<iAita,  giving  an  account  of  this  schism  of  the  BaudtU^ 
do  not  agree  in  applying  the  scale  of  intellect  to  these  divisulns  of  the 
entire  sect,  some  attributing^  to  acuteness  or  superior  intelligence^  that 
which  others  ajicribe  to  simplicity  or  inferior  understanding. 

Without  regarding,  therefore,  that  scale,  the  distinguishing  tenets  of 
each  bouidi  of  the  sect  may  be  thus  stated.  Some  maintain  tiwt  all  is 
void,  (sana  /t%a)- following,  as  it  seeme,  a  literal  inteipretstioo  of 
Boddha's  ttitras,  ,To  these  the  designation  of  MddhfanutM  is  assigned  by 
several  of  the  commentators  of  the  vMdnla  ;  and  in  the  marginal  notes 
of  one  commentary,  they  are  identified  with  the  Ckdrvdcas :  but  that  is 
an  error. 

OAer  discqdes  .of  Bpddba  except  internal  sensation  or  inteO^genoe 
(jB^tijfAui^  and  admowiedge  all  dse  to  be  void.  They  maintain  the  eternal 

existence  of  conscious  sense  alone.    These  are  called  Y6gdchdras. 


•  QiwtatkMM  flwB  then  in^  BnaeOt  laii^tage  occur  ia  ooamieiitniM  ca  Ae  VUhlat 
(die  AMMrtf  CO  Ar.  M«r.&  a.  19.) 
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Others,  attain,  affirm  tlie  actual  existence  of  external  objects,  no  less 
than  of  internal  sensations  :  considering  external  as  perceived  by  senses  ; 
end  iatenml  n  iafefred  by  reasoning. 

Some  of  tliem  recognitt  tlte  immediate  peroeptioa  of  eztcfior  cijecti. 
OUien  contend  fiv  a  mediate  apprehension  of  them,  through  images,  or 
resembling  forms,  presented  to  the  intellect :  objects  they  insist  are  inferred, 
but  not  actually  perceived.  Hence  two  branches  of  the  Beet  of  Buddha  : 
one  denominated  Sauirdntica  ;  the  other  Vaibhdshica. 

As  these,  however,  have  many  tenets  in  common,  they,  may  be  con^ 
vemeniiy  otmsidaed  together;  and  an  so tieated  of  by  tiie  tdioliBsts  of 
VtIu's  Brdmm-titru  s  nhdentanding  one  adhkarana  (tlie  4di  of 
2d  chapter  in  the  2d  lecture)  to  bO- directed  against  these  two  sects  of 
Buddhists ;  and  the  next  following  one  ('2.  2.  5.)  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Y^dchdras;  ser\ang,  however,  likewise  for  the  confutation  of  the  advocates 
of  an  universal  void.* 

Hm  Saulrdidka  and  VaUMMea  sects,  admitting  then  eztemal  Qbdfa/a) 
and  intenud  («A%nrtsni)  olgecb^  diatingntsh,  under  die  fink  head,  eiemaati 
(MmAi)  and  that  which  appertains  thereto  (bkautica),  namely,  organs  and 
sensible  qualities ;  and  under  the  second  bead,  intdligeoce(oA«Ma^  and  tbat 
which  unto  it  belongs  {cltaitta'). 

The  elements  {Uiuia  or  maJidbhuta)  wiiich  they  reckon  four,  not  acknow* 
ledging  a  fiflh,  consist  of  atoms.  11m  JBsHAiStes  do  no^  with  the  Iblloir^ 
of  Cukkia^  afirm  double  atoms,  triple,  quadrupH  he  as  die  eariy  gndatioBB 
of  composition ;  but  maintain  indefinite  atomic  i^ggregation,  deemiqg  cbm^ 
pound  substances  to  be  conjoint  primary  atoms. 

Earth,  they  say,  has  the  nature  or  peculiar  character  of  hardness ;  water, 
tliat  of  fluidity ;  fire,  that  of  heat ;  and  air,  that  of  mobility.  Terrene 
atoms  are  hard ;  aqueous,  liquid ;  igneous,  hot ;  aerial,  mobile.  Aggregates 
of  these  atoms  partake  of  those  distinct  characters.  Oon  authority,  howi 
ever,  statei^  that  thej  attribute  to  terreoe  atoms  tiie  chteacten  of  ooloor. 


*  Thu  tdnm  tiiKnig  the  Bauddktu,  splitting  into  four  tecti,  U  anterior  to  the  age  of 
S'ancaba  JiCHlRTA,  who  expreuljr  notices  all  the  four.  It  had  commenced  before  the  com- 
potition  «r  llie  Brahmasdtnu,  and  eoBMfocaily  bcAra  the  dqm  ot  Sf amaua  twkui  tod 

CuNfARiLA  bii  ai'i'a;  since  two,  at  the  least,  of  tliofsc  sort^i,  aro  separately  confuted.  All  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  inditchminateljr  persecuted,  when  the  Baudiihat  of  every  dcnouiinatiou 
wen  •xpalbd  Am  midBatliiB  Md  dw  peiiinM^  Vbtfber  dM  smm  Mcta  yvt  inhairt  anaag 
die  BamiAM  of  Cqrlon,  TUbe^  and  die  tnuM-gMfeddnOa,  aod  in  China,  dtwrvcsinqtiirjr.  ' 
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aavovr*  odour,  aiidtactUity;  to  aqueous,  colour,  savour,  and  tectilitjri  to 
igmoMv  botficdour  and  tteHStyi  to  afinal,  tactUhy  onfy.* 

The  Bauddhas  do  not  recognise  a  fiiUi  element,  daita,  nor  any  nbitaiice 

•o  designated ;  nor  soul  (Jha  or  d/mon)  distinct  from  intelligence  (eMUet)  / 
nor  any  thing  irreducible  to  the  four  categories  above-mentioned. 

Bodies,  wliich  are  objects  of"  sense,  are  aggregates  of  atoms,  being 
composed  of  earth  and  other  elements.  IntelUgence,  dwelling  urithin 
body,  and  poneasing  .tndlvidiial  conadoiMncs^  appreheDds  objeet^  and 
•ubristi  aa  adf ;  and,  in  that  view  onty,  ia  (dimm)  self  cr  aooL 

TUagi  i^partabdnig  to  the  elemental  (Maitfjea),  the  second  of  the  pfe> 
dicament^,  are  organs  of  sense,  together  with  thar  objects,  as  rivers, 
rooimtains,  &c.  They  are  composed  of  atoms.  This  world,  every  thing 
which  is  therein,  all  which  consists  of  component  partii,  niwit  be  atomical 
aggregation!.  Thegr  aie  ertamal }  and  are  peioetved  by^nnana  of  organs, 
llie  eye,  the  ear,  &C.,  which  likewiae  are  atomical  conjuncts. 

Inuigcs  or  representationa  of  exterior  objects  are  prodnced;  and  by 
perception  of  such  image  or  representations,  objects  are  apprehended. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Sautrdnticas  upon  this  point.  But  tiie  Vaib- 
hdshicas  acknowledge  tiie  direct  perception  of  exterior  objects.  Botii 
think,  that  objects  cease  to  exist  when  no  longer  perceived :  th^  have 
but  abrief  dmatioo,  like  «ibdi  of  Iq^itniiig,  biting  no  longer  than  the 
peioqptian  of  them.  Their  identity,  then,  ia  but  momentaiy:  the  atone 
or  component  parts  are  acattered;  and  ^aggregMkn  or  ooncoune  was 
but  instantaneous. 

Hence  these  Buddhists  are  by  their  adversaries,  the  orUiodox  Hindus, 
designated  as  Furna —  or  Sarva-vamds  kaSt  '  arguing  total  perishableness 
vfaile  the  followers  of  CArfAnx,  who  acknowledge  amne  of  their  categories 
to  be  eternal  Jttid  invadaUe^  and  xedcon  only  otheratianaitafy  and  ehange- 

able;  and  who  insist  thatidenttty  oeaaea  with  any  variation  in  tlic  c  omposition 

of  a  body,  and  that  a  corporeal  frame,  receiving  nutriment  and  discharging 
excretions,  undergoes  continual  change,  and  consequent  early  loss  of 
identity,  are  for  that  particular  opinion,  called  ArdJta-vainds' teas,  *  arguing 

The  aeoond  bead  of  the  aromgenient  befere-mentiooed,  comprinng 
internal  objects,  twr.  intelligence^  and  that  which  to  it  appertain^  ia  again 
distributed  into  five  acflndto^  aafidhw^-  
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1st.  Rupa-xcandha ;  comprehending  organs  of  sense  and  their  objects 
considered  in  relation  to  the  person,  or  the  sensitive  and  inteUigent  I'aculty 
which  is  occupied  with  them.  Colours  and  other  sensible  qualities  and 
things  an  eztenial  >  and,  as  sneh,  are  daased  under  tiie  second  division  of 
the  first  head  (Moadiai),  ajqMirtenanoe  <tf  dements:  bu^  as  olgects  of  aeup 
sation  and  knowledge  they  are  deemed  internal,  and  theief<»e  recur  under 
the  present  head. 

2d.  Vijnydna-scandha  consists  in  intelligence  (chitta),  which  is  the  same 
with  self  (aimafi)  and  (i-ijnydna)  knowledge.  It  is  consciousness  of  sensation, 
or  continuous  course  and  flow  of  cognition  and  sentiment.  There  is  not  any 
Other  agent*  nor  being  which  acta  and  enjoys ;  nor  is  there  an  eternal  soul : 
but  anerdy  succession  of  thought,  attended  witli  individual  consciousness 
abiding  within  body. 

3d.  rV<//Tn«-«:onrf//a  comprises  pleasure,  pain,  or  the  absence  of  either,  and 
other  sentiments  excited  in  the  mind  by  pleasing  or  displeasing  objects. 

4th.  Sanjnyd'Scandha  intends  the  knowledge  or  belief  arising  iirom  names 
or  words:  as  ox,  horse,  &c. ;  or  from  indications  or  signs,  as  a  house  de- 
noted by  a  flag }  and  a  noan  by  his  staff 

0\h>  Sanscdrascandha  includes  passions;  as  desire,  hatred,  fear,  joy, 
sorrow,  &c.  together  with  illusion,  virtue,  vice,  and  every  other  modifica- 
tion  of  the  fancy  or  imagination.    All  sentiments  are  momentary. 

The  second  of  these  live  scandhas  is  the  same  with  tlie  first  division  of 
the  second  general  head,  ^Ula,  or  intelligence.  The  rest  are  comprehended 
under  the  second  head,  dtdttkot  appurtenance  of  intdlect ;  and  under  the 
kuger  designation  of  ddfydimea,  belonging  to  (dtman)  self.  The  latter 
term,  in  its  most  extensive  aens^  includes  ail  the  fiveAwmfAo^  or  branches, 
moral  and  personal. 

The  seeming  but  unreal  course  of  events,  or  worldly  succession,  external 
and  mental,  or  physical  and  moral,  is  described  as  a  concatenation  of 
causes  and  eflbcts  in  a  continual  round. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  proxi- 
mate cause  (hetu)  and  concurrent  occasion  {praiyaya)  are  distinguished :  and 
the  distinction  is  thus  illustrated  in  respcctof  both  classes,  external  andpersonal. 

From  seed  comes  a  germ ;  from  this  a  branch ;  then  a  culm  or  stem  ; 
whence  a  leafy  gem;  out  of  which  a  bud;  from  which  a  blossom ;  and  thence, 
finalty,  Bruit.  Where  one  is,  the  other  ensues.  Yet  the  seed  is  not  con- 
scious of  producing  the  germ ;  nm*  is  this  aware  of  coming  from  seed :  and 

Voi^L  4D 
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henoeis  iofened  productum  without  a  t^""^"'"g  ctnae^  and  wtthout  m  ruMi^ 

provulence. 

Again,  earth  furnishes  solidity  to  the  seed,  and  coherence  to  the  germ  ; 
water  moistens  the  grain }  fire  warms  and  matures  it  i  air  or  wind  supplies 
impubeto  v«getBtioa;  ether  expands  the  ned}*  uid  aeawm  tnmmiites  it 
By  cooGunence  of  all  theses  seed  vegetates,  and  aqtroutgrows.  Tet  eardi 
and  the  rest  of  these  concurrent  occasions  are  unoonsdous;  and  so  are  the 
seed,  germ,  and  the  rest  of  the  effects. 

Likewise,  in  the  moral  world,  where  ignorance  or  error  is,  there  is 
passion :  where  error  is  not,  neither  is  passion  there.  But  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  mutual  relation. 

jLffia,  earth  Aimishes  soUdily  to  the  bodily  frame;  vator  a£R>rds  to  it 
moistufe}  fire  si^pfdies  heat  i  irind  causes  inspiration  and  respiniion}  ether 
occasions  cavities  {f  sentiment  gives  corporeal  inqinlse  and  mental  incitement. 
Then  follows  error,  passion,  &c. 

Ignorance  (javidyd)  or  error,  is  tiie  mistake  of  supposing  that  to  be 
durable,  which  is  but  momentary.  Thence  comes  passion  (sanscdra),  com- 
prising desire*  aversion,  ddusioii,  &c.  Worn  theses  concnrring  in  the 
enibiyo  with  paternal  seed  and  uterine  blood,  arises  sratimmt  {vffusfdna) 
or  incipient  consciousness.  From  concurrence  of  this  with  parental  seed 
and  blood,  comes  the  rudiment  of  body  ;  its  flesh  and  blood  ;  its  name 
{ndmaji)  and  shape  (rupa).  Tlience  the  (^shad'-ai/atana),  sites  of  six  organs,  or 
seats  of  the  senses,  consisting  of  sentiment,  elements  (earth,  &c.),  name 
and  shape  (or  body),  in  rehtioo  to  him  ^^hnae  organs  tibey  are.  Prom 
ooinddenoe  and  oonjunctim  of  organs  mch  name  and  shape  (that  is,  witit 
body)  there  is  feeling  (sparSd)  or  experience  of  heat  or  cold,  &c.  felt  by  tiie 
embryo  or  embodied  being.  Thence  is  sensation  (yedand)  of  pain,  jjleasure, 
&c.  Follows  thirst  {ttisfttta)  or  longing  for  renewal  of  pleasurable  feeling 
and  desire  to  shun  that  which  is  painful.  Hence  is  {updddna)  effort,  or 
exertion  of  body  or  speech.  From  this  is  (^bhava)  condition  of  (dhamui) 
msdtt  ct^adkama)  demerit  Thenoe  comes  birth  (fM)  or  aggregation  of 
the  five  branches  (KanMasyx  The  maturity  of  Aoae  five  branches  is  (jard) 

*  So  the  conunentarieg  on  Itancara  (the  BhamatU  A'bkarati/a  aod  PraUti.)  But  tbo  fifth 
cloMiiC  ii  not  tdcBowMgdl  by  d»  BmUkat. 

\  See  the  foregoing  note. 

\  One  commentaiy  of  the  Yid&itm  (jA.  the  'Aihamaf^  apluBi  Maw  aa  corporeal  birth ; 
uAjoti  genus,  kind.  Other  dUbmoM  among  tlie  ¥kUM»  w^Men,  OH  wjooo  niaor  iwinta 
of  the  Budihbt  doctrine,  are  pewed  owr  t> jwoM  todiownw 
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decay.  Their  dissolution  is  (maran'd)  death.  Rt^ret  of  a  dying  person  is 
(s6ca)  grief.  Wailing  is  (jmridevand)  lamentation.  Experience  of  that 
wfakh  i|  diMgreaable  is  {dulufha)  paia  or  bodiljr  mdferance.  Bat  mental 
pain  ii  (diiw  mimQuii)  diaoompoaiiieof  mmd.  Upon  death  ensues  departure 
to  another  vorld.  TliatisftBcNiedbjxetnmtotibb  Andtheoovne 
of  error,  with  its  train  of  consequences,  recommences.* 

Besides  these  matters,  which  liave  a  real  existence  but  momentary  dura- 
tion, the  BauddJias  distinguish  under  tiie  cat^or)'  and  name  of  {iiirupa) 
muwa],  filae,  or  jMHMxiatelit.  tiuree  topics :  la^  iriUhl  and  obaerrable 
destrnction  (friOkmdligamMa"^  of  an  eziatent  things  aa  tibe  brealdQg  of 
a  jar  by  a  stroke  of  a  mallet  $  £d,  unobserved  nullity  or  annihilatiflo  (fiftth 
tisaru^hya-nirSdfia) ;  and  3d,  vacancy  or  space  {daUa)  uncncompawed  and 
unshielded,  or  the  imaginary  ethereal  element. 

The  wtiole  of  tliis  doctrine  is  formally  refuted  by  the  Fdddntms.  '  The 
entire  aggregate,  reAmd  to  two  fonrcea,  extnaal  ud  imetnal,  cannot  be } 
nor  the  word^  course  dependent  tiwreon  s  tn  llie  memiben  of  it  apie  in* 
sennhle ;  and  its  very  eadatenoe  is  made  to  depend  on  the  flash  of  thought ; 
yet  no  otho'  thinking  permanent  being  is  acknowledged,  accumulating  that 
acrtrren^ate,  directing  it,  or  enjoying ;  nor  is  there  an  inducemeBt  to  aptivitJT 
without  a  purpose,  and  merely  momentary. 

*  Nor  is  the  all^;ed  concatenation  of  events  adminible :  for  there  is  no 
TsaaoQ  of  it  Their  esislenee  depends  on  that  of  the  aggrqpite  of  which 
th^  are  alleged  to  be  sefiarBlly  causes.  The  oljecttmu  to  l2ie  notion  of 
eternal  atona  with  beiqga  to  m*j€t  more  ibrdUe  against  momentary 
atoms  M'ith  none  to  enjoy.  The  various  matters  enumerated  aa  successive 
causes,  do  not  account  for  the  sum  of  sensible  objects.  Nor  can  they, 
being  but  momentary,  be  the  causes  of  effects :  for  the  moment  of  the  one's 
dnntion  faaa  eease^  b^bre  rtiiatof  UModie/s  eodstsnee  cenimonces.  *  Being 
then  ancMtttitj,  it  can  'be  no  canse.  Nor  does  one  last  till  the  other 
bcigins,  for  then  they  would  be  contemporaneoos. 

■*  The  ethereal  clement  (dc^a)  is  not  a  ncNMntttjr :  for  its  cadatenoeis 
inferrible  from  sound. 

*  Nor  is  self  or  soul  momentary :  memory  and  recollection  prove  it :  and 
there  is  no  donltt  not  error  herdn}  forOeindi^dnaliacooscionatbatheis 
the  same  who  to<lay  rememhers  what  he  yesterday  saw. 


•  jTcMh  im,  Ac.  on  Br.  SUr,  2.  S.  (•.  19.) 
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*  Nor  can  entity  be  an  effect  of  uon-enti^.  If  the  one  might  come  of 
the  odktf*  tiien  ndght  an  eAct  accrue  to  a  ctnuger  without  effivt  on  fail 
part:  ahmihandman  would  have  a  crop  of  com  without  tiHiiig  and  aoiriBg » 

a  potter  would  have  a  jar  without  DUMildilig  the  day ;  a  weaver  would 
have  cloth  without  weaving  the  jam :  nor  would  any  ooe  Strive  £>r  heavenly 
bliss  or  eternal  deliverance.'* 

To  confute  another  branch  of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  tiie  VtddiUins  argue, 
that  *  the  untmtli  or  noU'exiatenoe  of  external  (objectS'is  an  untenable 
pontion ;  fat  tiieie  ia  perception  or  apprehennon  of  them :  lor  inatanceb  a 
BtodE,  a  wall,  a  jar,  a  cloth ;  and  that,  which  actually  ii  apfvehended, 
cannot  be  unexistent.  Nor  does  the  existence  of  objects  cease  when  the 
apprehension  does  so.  Nor  is  it  like  a  dream,  a  juggle,  or  an  illusion  ;  for 
the  condition  ot  dreaming  and  waking  is  quite  different.  When  awake  a 
person  ii  aware  of  the  illusory  nature  of  the  dream  wfaidi  he  recollects. 

*  Nor  have  thouc^  or  ftndes  an  independent  eziBtence :  Sat  they  ate 
founded  on  extennl  and  lenaiUe  objects,  the  whidi,  if  unapprehended, 
imply  that  thoughts  must  be  so  too.  These  are  momentary :  and  the  same 
objections  apply  to  a  world  conaisting  of  momentary  thonghts,  as  to  one  of 
instantaneous  objects.  '■ 

*  The  whole  doctrine,  when  tried  and  sifted,  crumbles  like  a  well  sunk 
in  loose  sand.  The  opinions  advanced  in  it  are  contradictory  and  inoom- 
oompatible :  tiiey  are  severally  untenable  and  incongriioue.  By  tfaching 
them  to  his  disdples,  Buddha  has  manifested  cither  his  own  absurdity  and 
incoherence,  or  his  rooted  enmity  to  mankind,  whom  he  sought  to  deludc.'t 

A  lew  observations  on  the  analogy  of  the  doctrine,  above  explained,  to 
Uie  Grecian  philosophy,  may  not  be  here  out  of  place. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  in  former  essays,  that  the  AnaUUi^  like 
the  VmifyMcatt  admit  but  two  sources  of  knowledge  (p.  of  tins  volume> 
Such  likewise  qipears  to  have  been  the  opinkm  of  the  more  ancient  Gredc 
philosophers  ;  especially  the  Pythagoreans  :  and  accordingly  Ocellus,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the  universe,  declares  that  he  has  written 
such  tilings,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  universe,  as  he  learned  from 
nature  itself  by  manifest  signs,  and  conjectured  as  ]^obable,  by  thought 


•  Sme.  aod  otber  Com.  oo  Br.  Sutr.  8. 2.  §  4  IMT). 
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through  reasoning ;  thereby  intimating,  as  is  remarked  by  his  annotator, 
that  the  means  of  knowledge  are  two.* 

Concenung  fhe  atomic  doctrine^  mintuiied  not  only  by  the  Vm$Ukkait 
or  fiillowen  of  CAtrlm^  snnuuned  Ciaf  TAFA,t  but  by  the  lect  of  Bdi»ha>  and 

likewise  by  several  others  as  wdl  heterodox  as  orthodox,  Mpenoa  needs  to 

be  told,  that  a  similar  doctrine  was  maintained  by  many  among  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers  ;  and  in  particular  by  Leucippus  (if  not  previously  by 
Moschus),  and  after  him  by  Democritus  \  and  iikewuie  by  Empeducies,  who 
waj  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  They  disagreed,  as  the  Indian  philosopher* 
likmriae  do,  reqiectu^  the  immber  of  dementa  or  dilbrent  kinds  of  atoms. 
Empedocles  admitted  five,  developed  in  the  fioUowing  order :  ether,  fir^ 
earth,  water,  and  air.  Here  we  have  the  five  elements  (hhutd)  of  the 
Hindus,  including  dcds'a.  The  great  multitude  of  philosophers,  however, 
restricted  the  number  of  elements  to  four  j  in  which  respect  they  agree  witii 
.the  Jabui,  Bmddluut  OiAniien  and  some  other  sectaries,  w1m>  reject  the 
*  ifth  element  affirmed  by  the  Hindus  in  general,  and  espedaHy  by  the 
orthodox. 

In  publishetl  accounts  of  the  religious  opinions  of  Bauddhas  and  Jainas, 
derived  principally  from  oral  information,  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  sense  attached  by  tliem  to  the  terms  which  tliey  use  to  signify  the  happy 
stste  at  which  the  perfect  saints  anive.  It  has  been  questioned  whetbor 
annihilation,  or  what  other  condition  short  of  snch  absohite  extinction,  is 
meant  to  be  described. 

Both  these  sects,  like  most  others  of  Indian  origin,  propose  for  the  grand 
object  to  which  ntan  siiould  aspire,  the  attainment  of  a  final  happy  state, 
from  whicli  there  is  no  return. 


*  OpiM>Mjdialqg.  pl>yi-iBileA.  fbiOA. 

\  A  remark  may  be  here  made,  which  was  omittad  in  iU  proper  place  (Part  2  df  tltis  ewny), 
diat  the  foUowen  of  the  atomic  sect  are  loinetunea  ountumelioiuly  designated  by  tlicir  orthodox 
•p|WMnt%w  CiifMt^ia)  or  CSnTMaeika,  in  aUiMtoo  to  the  finuMlar't name.  CSi^a  ligidfle*  • 
crow ;  and  the  import  of  Can'a-bhuj,  synonynnous  with  Cun'iid,  is  crow-eater  (cSn'a-4xd).  The 
original  name,  howerer,  is  derivable  from  eaaft  little,  (with  ad  to  eat,  or  Siif  to  rooaive) 
implying  abaieiidouiaaN  flr  diaiaMi«aiedM«  «r  tfaa  pafMn  bearing  dM  wmm,  CanftnnJily 
with  the  first  of  thaw  darivaliaB^  Cak'^ss  UmaV  b  sons  times  callad  Ou/Maakm  ar 

(a)  Sone.  oa  Br,  S6ir.  &  J9.  {  18  (a.  18). 
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Ail  concur  in  assigning  to  its  attainment  the  same  term,  mucii  or  mdcsha, 
with  some  shades  of  diflferenoe  in  the  ittteipfetatioii  of  tfw-irovd  ;  ks  «MM^ 
cipAtioii  y  ddhrenmce  ftoni  evil }  libention  firan  wofMljr  bends }  velief 
fivm  further  tirsnsimgratioti,  kc 

Many  other  terms  are  in  use,  as  synonymous  with  it ;  and  so  employed 
by  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  sects ;  to  express  a  state  of  final  release  from 
the  world  :  such  as  amrita,  immortality  ;  apavargOt  conclusion,  completion, 
or  abandonment ;  t^r^as^  excdlence ;  nih  s'r^asa,  essured  excellence,  per- 
fection i  adwa^fttt  sitti^eness }  fnmiHf  exit^  dcperture.  But  the  tenSf 
wbidi  the  ^NdkOoib  «•  wdles  J«na»t  more  paitic^ly  aflfeett  md  which 
however  is  tdso  -  used  by  the  rest,  is  nirvMa^  profound  cidm.  In  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  as  an  adjoctivo,  it  signifies  extinct,  as  a  fire  which 
is  gone  out;  set,  as  a  luiniiiary  winch  has  gone  down;  defunct,  as  a 
saint  who  has  passed  away :  its  etymology  is  irom  vd,  to  blow  as  wind, 
with  the  prcpotifUm 'Hir-  wed  in-  a  negadve  sense:  itmeans  cafan  and 
unruffled.  The  iMion  wfaich  is'attadied  to  liie-word»  in'the-«eoe|itatioii 
now  under  consideration,  is  tiiat  of  peiftet  i^thy.  It  is  a  conditioB 
of  unmixed  tranquil  liayipincss  or  cxtacy  (anctnda).  Other  terms  (as 
sitc'ha,  mdha,  &c.)  distin^ruish  different  f^radations  of  pleasure,  joy,  and 
delight  But  a  happy  state  of  imperturbable  apathy  is  the  ultimate  bbss 
(ifMiub)  to  iduch  tiie  IniBan  aspnes:  in'  this  the/em^  as'wdl  as  Ae 
BinirfiAa^  concdrs^Mth  die  orthodox 

Prapeliial  uninterrupted  apathy  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  etemid 
sleep.  The  notion  of  it  as  of  a  happy  condition  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  experience  of  extacies,  or  from  that  of  profound  sleep,  from  which  a 
person  awakes  refreshed.  The  pleasant  leeluig  is  referred  back  to  the  period 
of  actual  repose.  Accordingly,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  a  future 
essay,  tiie  v^tjSAtfa  otmsiden  die  individual  aool  to  be  temporarily,  during 
iJie  period  of  profound  sleeps  in  the  Eke  oon£tian  of  reunion  iridi  Ihe 
Supreme^  which  it  permanently  anives  at  on'  its  final  emanc^limi  fton 

hcxly. 

This  doctrine  is  not  that  of  the  Jainas  nor  Bauddhas.  But  neither  do 
tliey  consider  the  endless  repose  allotted  to  their  perfect  saints  as  attended 
with  a  disoootinuance  <^  Indtvidualily.  It  is  not  annihihtion,  bsA  unceasing 
apathy,  which  they  understand  to  be  the  extinction  (^mnfAfa)  of  tibdr 
saints ;  and  which  they  esteem  to  be  supreme  felicity,  worthy  to  be  sought 
by  practice  of  mortification,  atf  well  a«'by  acquisition  of  Imowledge. 
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Chdrvdcas  and  Locdyaticas. 
Innqr  fint  mm^  on  llie  FhUoiophj  of  die  Hiiulin  (p.iW>  of  Hus  volume), 
it  was  stated  upon  die  anthoiKy  of  a  acholiast  of  the  Afm'^  that  ChAb- 

vAcA,  whose  name  is  familiar  as  designating  a  bentical  sect  caUed  after  him, 
has  exhibited  the  doctrine  of  the  Jaims.  In  a  marginal  note  to  a  scholiast 
of  the  Brahmasdtrns,  one  of  the  four  branches  of  the  sect  of  Buddha  (tlic 
Mdd^amka )  is  identitied  with  the  Chdtxdcas.  This  I  take  to  be  clearly 
enoneous ;  and  upon  comparison  of  the  tenetaof  Jolnavaiid  (Adndau, 
aa  alleged  by  tbe  oomnaentaiois  of  the  VMiUt  in  courae  of  eooU'oversy,  the 
jiNlwr  poiitioii  likewise  qppeais  to  be  not  correct 

For  want  of  an  opfKMCtuai^  <^ consulting  an  original  treatise  on  this  branch 
of  philosophy,  or  any  connected  summary  furnished  even  by  an  adversary 
of  opinions  professed  by  the  C/idndcas,  no  sufficient  account  can  be  yet 
given  of  their  peculiar  doctrine,  fuither  than  that  it  is  undisguised  mate- 
lialisin*  Afewof  tlidr  leading  opinions^  however*  are  to  be  colleetedfhMn 
tbe  incidental  notice  of  them  by  opponents. 

A  notorious  tenet  of  the  sect,  restricting  to  perception  only  the  means 
of  proof  and  sources  of  knowledge,  has  been  more  than  once  adverted  to 
(p.  28  and  445  of  this  volume).  Further  researcli  enables  me  to  enlarge  the 
catalogue  of  means  of  knowledge  admitted  by  others,  with  tlic  addition  of 
fgfMb'dity  (sdmb/iavt)  and  tradUxon  fai/tAyaj  separately  rec&;oned  by  my- 
thokgists  (Paurinka*)  among  those,  means.*  Hie  latter  is  however 
comprehended  under  the  head  of  (idbda)  oral  communication,  hi  regard 
to  probability  or  possibility  (for  the  term  may  be  taken  in  this  lower  meaning) 
as  a  ground  or  source  of  notions,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  text  of 
the  mythologists  (their  Pwdhas)  a  very  ample  use  is  made  of  the  latitude ; 
and  what  by  supposition  might  have  been  and  may  be,  is  put  in  tlie  place  of 
what  haa  been  and  is  to  be. 

The  ddrndcaf  recognise  four  (not  five)  elements*  vm,  earth,  water,  fire 
and  wind  (or  air);  and  acknowledge  no  other  principles  (tatrva),\ 

The  mo5t  important  and  characteristic  tenet  of  this  sect  concems  the 
soul,  which  they  deny  to  be  other  than  body.t  Tliis  doctrine  is  cited  for 
refutation  in  Vyasa's  sutraSt  as  the  opinion  of  "  some and  lus  scholiasts. 


*  PatLirt'ha  dipic-a.  f  Varhaspat^-ditn^  cUcd  by  BhAtCttm. 

X  Sancara  on  Br.  Sitr.  2. 8.  2.  and  S.  S.  5S. 
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BnAVADKVA-Mis'itA  UHcl  RangavAt'ha,  Understand  the  Chdrvdcas  to  be 
intended,  ^ancara,  Bhascaua,  and  otljcr  commentators,  name  the  I,6cd' 
jfatkas  i  and  these  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  Chdrvdca.  Sada- 
NANSA,  in  die  VUddfaasAra,  calb  up  for  refiiiation  no  leas  dian  fbinr  fiillowm 
of  Co&BTicA,  aaaerting  tliat.doctrine  under  various  modifications;  cmemaia- 
taining,  that  the  gross  corporeal  frame  is  identical  with  the  soul ;  another, 
that  the  corporeal  organs  constitute  the  soul ;  a  third  affirming,  that  the  vital 
functions  do  so ;  and  the  fourth  insisting,  that  the  mind  and  the  soul  arc  the 
same.  In  the  second  of  these  instances,  Sadananda's  scholiast,  Rama-Tirtha, 
namas  the  Ldc^^fiOanas,  a  branch  <tf  the  C^dndea,  as  particulaify  intendedi 

No  doubt  thqr  are  the  same  with  the  LSe^atkas  of  Sancara  and  die  rest 

*  Seeing  no  soul  but  hody,  they  nudntain  the  non-existence  of  soul  other 
than  body;  and  arguing  that  intcHigenoe. or  sensibility,  though  not  seal 

in  earth,  water,  fire  and  air,  whether  simple  or  congregate,  may  never- 
tlicless  subsist  in  the  same  elements  modified  in  a  corporeal  frame,  they 
affirm  that  an  organic  body  (cdya)  endued  with  sensibility  and  thought, 
though  fbrmed  of  those  elements,  is  the  human  person  {pitrushd).* 

*  The  fiieulty  of  thought  results  fnm  a  modification  of  the  aggregate 
elemental,  in  like  manner  as  sugar  with  a  ferment  and  other  ingredients 
becomes  an  inebriating  liquor ;  and  as  betel,  areca,  lime,  and  extract  of 
cateclm,  chewed  together,  have  an  exliihirating  proj)erty,  not  found  in 
those  substances  severally,  nor  in  any  one  of  them  singly. 

*  So  &r  there  is  a  diflbrence  between  animate  body  and  inanimate  subatanee. 
Thought,  knoiwledge,  recollectiofi,  &c,  pcvcqitible  only  where  organic 
body  is,  are  properties  of  an  organised  frame,  not  iq^ertaining  to  exterior 
substances,  or  earth  and  other  elements  simple  or  aggregate  unless  framed 
into  such  a  frame. 

*  While  there  is  body,  there  is  thought,  and  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain  ; 
none  when  body  is  not ;  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  self'Consciousness,  it  ia 
concluded  that  sdf  and  body  are  identica].* 

BuAscARAiicBinTAt  quotcs  the  V6rha^a^a46tra$  (y^tSaKSPAT^s  vgho- 

risIn^^  apparently  as  the  text  work  or  standard  authority  of  this  sect  or 
school;  and  the  quotation,  expressing  that  '*  the  elements  are  earth,  water, 
iire  and  air  ^  and  from  tlie  aggregation  of  them  in  bodily  organs,  there 
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results  sensibility  and  thought,  as  the  inebriating  property  is  deduced  from 
a  fenuoit  and  other  ingredienta.'' 

To  tile  fbfcgoing  aiguments  of  the  LAd^faOetu  or  CMiradeoi,  the  aiuwer 
of  the  ViddiUms  is,  that  *  thought,  sensati^ni,  and  oilier  properties  of  aoul  or 

consciousness,  cease  at  the  moment  of  death,  while  the  body  yet  remains ; 
and  cannot  therefore  be  properties  of  the  corporeal  frame,  for  they  have 
ceased  before  the  frame  is  dissolved.  The  qualities  of  body,  as  colour,  &c^ 
are  apprehended  by  others :  not  so,  those  of  soul,  viz.  thought,  memory,  &c. 
Their  existence,  while  body  enduie^  is  ascertained:  not  their  cessation 
when  it  ceases.  They  nwy  pass  to  other  bodies.  Elements,  or  sensible 
objects,  are  not  sentient,  or  capable  of  iee^jog,  themselves ;  fire,  though  hot, 
burns  not  itself ;  a  tumbler,  however  agile,  mounts  not  upon  his  own 
shoulders.  Apprehension  of  an  object  must  be  distinct  from  the  thing 
apprehended,  liy  means  of  a  lamp,  or  other  light,  objects  are  visible :  if 
a  lamp  be  present,  the  thing  is  seen;  not  so^  if  there  be  no  li^it.  Yet 
aj^rdiensioii  is  no  ptopartj  of  the  ]amp;  nor  is  it  a  property  of  bo^, 
tiioiigh  observed  only  where  a  corp<»ealfbme  is.  Body  is  but  instrumental 

to  apprehension.* 

Among  tlie  Greeks,  Dicaearchus  of  Messene  lieid  the  same  tenet,  which 
has  been  here  ascribed  to  the  LdcdyaiicaSt  and  other  followers  of  Chary aca, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  soul  in  man ;  that  the  principle,  by  which  he 
percttvesand  acts,  is  diffiised  through  die  body,  is  inseparable  fiom  it^  and 
terminates  with  it 

Mdkiiwanu  and  Pdfu^aka. 
The  devoted  worshippers  of  l^va  or  MaM^warot  take  their  designation 

from  this  last-mentioned  titie  of  the  deity  whom  they  adorer  and  whose 
'revelation  they  profess  to  foEow.  They  are  called  Mdki^wanu,  and  (as  it 
seems)  Siva-bhdgavatas. 

The  ascetics  of  the  sect  wear  their  hair  braided,  and  rolled  up  round  the 
head  like  a  turban  ;  hence  tliey  are  denominated  (and  the  sect  ailer  them) 
JdfddMri,  'weariiig  abraid.' 

The  MdMifwaraM  are  said  to  have  borrowed  much  of  tiieir  doctrine  fiom 
the  S&rv*hya  philosophy:  ftUowing  CanLA  on  many  points;  and  the 
theistical  .system  of  Patanjai.i  on  more. 

They  have  branched  into  four  divisions  :  one,  to  which  the  appellation  of 
Saivas,  or  worshippers  of  Siva,  especially  appertains :  a  second,  to  which 
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the  denomination  of  I'ds'upatas  belongs,  as  followers  of  rasfupati^  another 
tide  otMahitfiBera:  the  tfaiid  Imot  the  name  of  dnmieoMBUbitme ;  but 
RAmAitu/a  *  Msigm  to  diis  third  bnnch  the  eppeUetioii  of  CikbmKfkai 

the  fourth  is  by  all  termed  Cdpdlas  or  Cdpt^as. 

They  appeal  for  the  text  of  their  doctrine  to  a  book,  which  they  esteem 
holy,  considering  it  to  have  been  revealed  by  Mahi'sf-icara,  Sh-a,  or  Pas'u- 
pati ;  all  names  of  the  same  deity-  The  work,  most  usually  bearing  the 
latter  title,  Pas  upa/isdslra  ( Ala/ies'xiara-siddhdTUa,  or  Sivdgama)  is  divided 
into  five  lectures  (ddht/dyajt  treating  of  as  many  categories  (paddrfhas). 
The  enumeiatioa  of  them  will  aiiHrd  oocadon  for  noticing  the  principal  and 
diatingiiinhlng  tenets  of  the  aect. 

L  CdranfOt  or  cause.  The  Pds^upatas  hold,  that  Isfrcara,  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  world,  its  creator  (carta)  and  super- 
intemWng  (adhis/it'hdtd)  or  ruling  pro\idcnce ;  and  not  its  material  cause 
likewise.  They*  however,  identify  tlie  one  supreme  God,  with  Siva^  or 
Pas'upatit  and  give  him  the  title  of  Mahes'-wara, 

IL  Cirga  m  e&ct:  tdiich  is  nature  (praeHHX  or  plastic  matter  (jprvdL 
hdm),  as  the  ooivenal  material  prin<^le  is  by  the  Pd^upaias  denominated, 
conformably  with  the  terminology  of  the  Sdnc^hyas ;  and  likewise  maltat,  the 
great  one,  or  intelIip:enro,  tof^n  ther  witli  the  further  development  of  naturCi 
viz.  mind,  consciousness,  the  elements,  &c. 

III.  Yd^a,  abstraction ;  as  perseverance  in  meditation  on  the  syllabic  utrif 
the  mystic  name  of  the  deity ;  profound  contemplation  of  the  divine  ezcd- 
lence,  kc 

TV,  Vtdhif  enjoined  rites ;  consisting  in  acts,  by  performance  of  which 
merit  is  gained  ;  as  bath,  and  ablutions,  or  the  use  of  ashes  in  their  stead  ; 
and  divers  acts  of  entluisiasm,  as  of  a  person  overjoyed  and  beside  himself 

V.  Dufic'ftdnta,  termination  of  ill,  or  final  hberation  ( mocsha ). 

The  purpose,  for  wfaidi  fiieae  categories  are  tai^^  and  eaqplamed,  is  tiie 
aocomplidunentof  deUveranoe  fiom  Ae  bondage  CfaiuHa^  or  fottm  (pd/a), 
i«s.iIliision{^i«^fKfJl  &c.,  in  which  the  living  soul  (j'tva  or  dtmd),  by  this  sect 
termed|NU'u,  is  entangled  and  confined.  For  it  is  here  maintained,  that  pa.-<'us 
(living  souls)  are  individual  sentient  beings,  capable  of  deliveraiu  t'  from  evil, 
tlirough  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  practice  of  prescribed  rites,  togetlier 
irith  perseveiance  in  profound  abstraction. 

*  Com.  OD  Br.  S6tr.  8.  S.  87. 
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The  Pasfupatas  argue,  that  as  a  potter  is  the  efficient,  not  the  material, 
cause  of  the  jar  made  by  him  j  so  the  sentient  being,  who  presides  over  the 
Ivorld,  is  the  efHcient,  not  the  material,  cause  of  It:  ftr  the  auperinteadent, 
end  that  which  is  by  him  superintended,-  CMinot  be  one  and  llie  suae. 

In  a moie  full  exposition  of  their  opinions*  they  are  atated  aa  «imne- 
xating  under  the  heads  of  effects  and  causes,  those  which  are  secondary ; 
and  as  subdividing  likewise  the  heads  of  prescribed  lites  and  termination 
of  ill. 

1.  They  distinguish  ten  effects  (edrya) :  namely,  five  principles  {'/^z/wa^ 
which  are  the  five  elements:  eartii,  water,  fire^  air  and  ether;  and  five 
qualities  ('jfiw'tf^  colour,  &e. 

-  II.  Ihisy  ledum  tiiifteea  cmses  or  instruments  ( caran'a ) viz.  five 

organs  of  sense,  and  as  many  organs  of  action  ;  and  three  internal  ()rn:ans, 
iiitcllitrencc,  mind,  and  consciousness.    These  thirteen  causes  or  means  are 
tile  same  with  the  thirteen  instruments  of  knowledge  enumerdted  by  Capila 
and  his  followers^  iSbn  Sdruf  hi/as. 
IIL  Yiga,  idbetiictiaiik  does  not  appear  to  admit  any  subdivision. 

IV.  Enjoined  rules CvidAi^  are  distoibuted  under  two  heads:  Istnral^ 
8d.  dxcdra. 

To  the  first  head  (yrala  or  vow)  appertains  the  use  of  ashes  in  place  of 
water  for  bath  or  ablutions :  that  is,  first,  in  lieu  of  bathing  thrice  a  day ; 
at  morning,  noon  and  evening:  secondly,  instead  of  ablutions  in  special 
causes^  aa  purification  from  undeanness  aAer  evacuation  <^  urin^  fooes^  &c. 

To  the  same  head  belongs  likewise  the  sleeping  upon  ashes :  for  ivduch 
particular  purpose  they  are  solicited.£rom  householders,  in  like  nwmiftr  aa 
food  and  other  alms  are  begged. 

This  head  comprises  also  exultation  (upahdra)^  which  comprehends 
laughter,  dance,  ^ung,  bellowing  as  a  bull,  bowing,  recital  of  prayer,  &c. 

The  second  head  (daaeara)  consists  o^  Ist  pretending  sleqi,  though 
really  awake ;  Sd.  quaking,  or  tremulous  motion  of  mepbers,  as  if  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  or  paralytic  affection ;  3d.  halting,  as  if  lame ;  4th. Joy, 
as  of  a  lover  at  sight  of  his  beloved  mistress;  5th.  afiectation  of  "»fi'dn4!wii^. 
though  quite  sane  ;  Gth.  incoherent  discourse. 

V.  Termination  of  pain  ( duhtfhdnta)  or  deliverance  from  evil,  is  twofold : 
one  is  absolute  extinction  <tf  all  ills;  the  oliher  is  acquisition  of  tnuucondent 
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power,  and  exercise  of  uticontrolled  and  irresistible  will.  The  last  compriaet 
energy  of  sense  and  energy  of  action. 

Hie  energ7  of  wnae  (MdsocH)  varies  flcconfing  to  the  seme  engaged, 
and  is  4^  five  sorts ;  1st  vision  ('dbryomj^  or  distinct  aa4  peifectpeiccplioo 

of  minute,  remote,  confused  and  undefined  objects.  9iu(irm)iuui)  perfect 
hearing  of  sound.  3d.  ( manana)  intuitive  knowledge,  or  science  wthout 
need  of  study.  Aiih.  (vijnydna)  certain  and  undoubted  knowledge,  by  book 
or  facL    5th.  (sarvqjnyatwa )  omniscience. 

Energy  of  action  ( criyd^acti)  is  properiy  single  of  its  kind.  It  admits 
nevertheless  of  a  threefold  subdivision ;  which,  however,  is  not  wdl  ex» 
plained,  in  the  only  work  in  which  I  have  found  it  noticed.* 

The  opinions  of  the  Pdsupatas  and  other  Mdhcs'rcaras,  are  heretical,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Veddntins,  because  they  do  not  admit  pantheism,  or 
creation  of  the  universe  by  the  deity  out  of  his  own  essence. 

The  noti<Hi  of  a  plastic  mat^al  causey  termed  pradhdnatf  borrowed  from 
the  SdntfJIyas,  and  thatof  a  ruling  providrac^  talren  fWrni  Patamjau,  are 
controverted,  tlie  one  in  part»  the  otiier  in  the  wliole,  by  tiie  orthodox 
followers  of  the  ViddfUtu 

*  An  argument  drawn  from  the  prevalence  of  pain,  pleasure,  and  illusion 
in  the  universe,  that  the  cause  must  have  the  like  qualities  and  be  brute 
matter,  is  incongruous,'  say  tlte  Feddnli/us,  *  for  it  could  not  frame  the 
^versities,  exterior  and  interior,  which  occur;  these  aigue  thought  and 
intention,  in  like  manner  as  edifices  and  gardens,  which  assuredly  are  not 
constructed  without  design.  Nor  could  there  he  operation  witliout  an 
operator ;  clay  is  wrought  by  the  potter  who  makes  the  jar ;  a  chariot  is 
drawn  l)y  horses  yoked  to  it ;  but  brute  matter  stirs  not  without  in^pulse. 
Milk  nourishes  the  calf,  and  water  flows  in  a  stream,  but  not  spontaneously  j 
for  tiie  cow,  urged  by  afibction,  suckles  her  calf,  which,  indted  by  hunger, 
sucks  the  teat ;  a  river  flows  agreeably  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  as 
by  providence  direcj^ed.  But  there  b  not,  according  to  the  86Mf1ya$  and 
Pfyfvpatas^  any  thing  besides  matter  itself  to  stir  or  to  stop  it,  nor  any 
motive :  for  soul  is  a  stranger  in  the  world.   Yet  conversioos.are  not  spon- 


«  Atiianuifa  (§  30)  2. 2.  S7.  The  only  copj  of  it  leen  bjr  roe  b  in  this  part  apparcBily 
imperfect. 

f  That  by  which  the  world  is  ieonnplwhsd  /'jwad^Ntf^,  «id  Ir  wUdi  it  b  deported  M  ht 
diMolutifla,  is  fint  (pniUmm)  nstMr.  » 
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taneous:  grass  is  not  riece?is:irily  changed  to  milk  ;  for  particular  conditions 
must  coexist:  swallowed  by  a  cow,  not  by  an  ox,  the  fodder  is  so  converted. 
Or,  gnuriiiig  that  activi^  is  natmal  to  matter,  still  there  would  be  no 
pnipoie.  The  halt,  borne  by  the  blind,  directs  the  progress :  a  magnet 
attracts  contiguous  iron.  But  direction  and  contiguity  are  wanting  to  the 
activity  of  plastic  matter.  The  tliree  qualities  of  goodness,  foulness,  and 
darkness,  which  characterise  matter,  would  not  vary  to  become  j)rimary 
and  secondary  in  the  derivative  principles  of  intelligence  and  the  rest, 
vidMNit  some  external  instigator  nrfiomsoever.  Ajisft  iirom  the  energy  of  a 
blinking  beings  those  qualities  cannot  be  argued  to  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  the  production  of  such  effects  as  are  produced.** 

'  The  Pds'ttpatas'  notion  of  Supreme  God  being  the  world's  cause,  as 
governing  both  (pradltana )  matter  and  (punisha)  eml)odied  spirit,  is  incon- 
gruous,' say  again  the  Veddniins,  '  for  he  would  be  chargeable  with  passion 
aad  fagustice^  ^stfOmting  good  and  evU  irith  partialis.  Nor  can  tiiis 
imputation  be  obviated  by  reference  to  the  influence  of  works;  for  instiga* 
tion  and  instigator  would  be  reciprocally  dep^dent.  Nor  can  the  objection 
be  avoided  by  the  assumption  of  an  infinite  succession  (without  a  beginning) 
of  works  and  their  fruits. 

*  Neither  is  there  any  assignable  connexion  by  whicli  his  guidance  of 
matter  and  spirit  could  be  exercised :  it  is  not  conjunction,  nor  aggregation, 
nor  relation  of  cause  and  eAct  Nor  can  the  matoial  principle  devoid  of 
all  sensible  qualities  be  guided  and  adnunistered.  Nor  can  matter  be 
wrought  without  organs.  But,  if  the  Supreme  Being  have  organs,  he  is 
furnished  with  a  corporeal  frame,  and  is  not  God,  and  he  suffers  pain,  and 
experiences  pleasure,  as  a  finite  being.  The  infinity  of  matter  and  of 
embodied  spirit,  and  God's  omniscience,  are  incompatible ;  if  he  restrict 
tiiem  in  magnitude  and  number,  tiiey  are  finite;  if  he' cannot  define  and 
Kfflittiiem,  he  Is  not  omniscient  (and  dmiqibtentyt 

A  further  objection  to  the  Sdndhya  doctrine,  and  consequently  to  the 
Pdsfupata  grounded  on  it,  is  *  its  alleged  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions :t  one  while  eleven  organs  are  enumerated,  at  another  seven  only,  the 
five  senses  being  reduced  to  one  cuticular  organ,  the  sense  of  feeUug.  The 
elements  are  in  one  place  derived  immediatdy  firom  the  great  or  inteU 
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%ait  principle}  in  another,  from  oonflcjaaneiBk  Three  internal :&cultie8 
.are  reckoaed  in  some  instancefly  and  but  one  in  othen.*  •  • 

Tbe  grounds  of  thiB  in^»utation»  1iowev«r,  do  not  appear.  Stich  incoiK 

sistencics  are  not  in  the  text  of  Capila,  nor  in  that  of  the  Cdrkd :  and  the 
Vedanta  itself  seems  more  open  to  the  same  reproach  :  for  there  ia  ffiUCh 
discrepancy  in  the  passages  of  the  Vfda,  on  which  it  rehes. 

The  point  on  which  the  Fdsupatas  most  essentially  difier  from  the 
ovtiiodoji^  the  distinct  and  separate  eiistenee  of  the  effic&oit  and  mateiial 
causes  <^  tiie  universe  is  common  to  tiiem  with  tiie  ancient  Giedk  phi]»> 
s<qpliers  before  Aristotle.  Most  of  these  similarly  affirmed  two»  and  only 
two,  natural  causes,  the  efficient  and  the  material  ;  thi'  first  active,  moving : 
tlie  second,  passive,  moved ;  one  effective,  the  other  yielding  itself  to  be 
acted  on  by  it.  Ocellus  terms  the  latter  ytvsa-ts  generation,  or  rather 
production  %  the  ibrmer  its  causey  cmKw  yvAmis,*  Empedodesi  ia  like 
manner,  affirmed  two  princq»Ie8  of  natiire  $  the  active^  wliich  is  unitjr,  or 
god }  the  passivi^  which  is  matter.t 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  pracriti  and  cdrart'a  of  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers: their  upaddna  a]H]  7ii7iii//a-cdran' a,  material  and  efficient  causes. 
The  similarity  is  too  strong  to  have  been  accidentaL  \S'hich  of  the  two 
borrowed  firom  the  other  I  do  not  pretaid  to  determine :  yet,  adverting  to 
what  has  come  to  us  <tf  the  history  <^  !l^rthagonub  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  an  inclination  to  consider  die  Gredaa  to  have  been  on  tliiay  as 
on  many  otlicr  points,  indebted  to  Indian  instructors. 

It  should  be  observ  ed,  that  some  among  the  Greek  philosophers,  like  the 
the  Sdndhyas,  who  follow  Capila,  admitted  only  one  material  principle  and 
no  efficient  cause.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  in 
particular.  His  pagmata  correapond  with  the  Aeet(tdiHiidtra)  particles 
Cafila's  Sdmfhg/a  ;  lus  intdligent  and  ntioiial  pandplet  wludi  is  the'  cause 
of  production  and  disaolntion,  is  Cafila's  buddhi  or  mahat  ;"n  his  matecial 
principle  is  pradhdna  or  pracriti  :  the  development  of  corporeal  existences, 
and  their  return  to  the  first  prittciple  at  their  dissolution, J  correspond  with 
the  upward  and  downward  way,  ooos  uyu  and  oSog  xaVoi,  of  HeracUtus.§ 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  paraUsl  further.  It  would  not  hold  for  all  par- 
ticulars, nor  was  it  to  he  expected  that  it  should. 


•  Oeelli»deUBifiMi%  c.9:k<^iiWiMjrdioLpi.50S.  Gomt,  Aimiaa. 
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Fdnchardtras  or  Bhiigavatas. 

Among  the  Vaishtii avas  ot  special  worsliippers  of  VisHiiu,  is  a  sect  distin- 
guished by  the  appeJlatian  of  FAtiSiartiltiU,  and  ilio  called  VtAgfU'^dge^ 
vatast  cr  aiii^j  BkSgnaku,  The  latter  name  mighty  fiom  its  rindlarity,' 
lead  to  the  confimnding  cf  then  ivith  the  Ibllowen  of  ihe  Wiagaead-gttd, 
or  of  the  SH-Bhdgavata-pxtrMa.  The  appropriate  and  distinctive  appella- 
tion tlicii  is  that  of  Pdnchardlra,  derived  from  the  title  of  the  original 
work  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  sect  It  is  noticeil  in  the 
Bhdraia,  with  the  Sanc'hija,  Yoga  and  Pd^upata,  as  a  system  de\iating 
from  the  Vedas ;  and  a  passage  quoted  by  Sancaua-achauya  seems  to 
intimate  tliat  its  promulgator  was  Sandilta,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
VidMt  not  finding  in  them  »  prompt  and  auffidoit  vay  of  supreme  ezceV 
lence  (pav-iri^ai)  and  final  beatitude;  and  theref<»e  he  had  recourse  to 
tiiis  iistra.  It  is,  however,  by  most  ascribed  to  NAsiTArfA  or  VAsuoeva 
himself;  and  the  orthodox  account  for  its  heresy,  as  they  do  for  that  of 
Buddha's  doctrines,  by  presuming  delusion  wilfully  })mctised  on  mankind 
by  tlie  holy  or  divine  personage,  who  re\  caled  tlie  lunlra,  or  dgama,  that 
ia^  the  sacred  book  in  ^estion,  though  heterodox. 

tone  of  its  partisans  nevertheless  pretend,  tiiat  it  conforms  ^th  one  of 
the  /dc^Mi'of  tiie  tida,  denominated  the  Ec^^ana,  This  does  no^  hoW' 
ever,  appear  to  be  the  case ;  nor  is  it  dear,  that  any  such  ifdcfid  is  ftrdi- 
coming,  or  has  ever  existed. 

Many  of  this  sect  praftise  the  (sanscdras)  initiatory  ceremonies  of  rcjie- 
neration  and  admission  to  holy  orders,  according  to  the  forms  directed  by 
the  Vqfasan^jfi-t^dtfhd  of  ihe  Y(ffur-vida,  Others,  abiding  rigidly  by  their 
own  rules,  perfbrm  the  initiatory  xiCesb  in  a  diflferent,  and  even  contnuy 
mod^  founded,  as  is  pretended,  oo  die  aiqiposed  Eedjfona-tfdifhd.  But 
their  sacerdotal  initiation  is  questioneid,  and  their  rank  as  Brikmar^as  con- 
tested, on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  modes  unsanctioned  by 
either  of  the  three  genuine  and  authoritative  vedas. 

The  religious  doctrine  of  the  sect  is,  by  admission  of  Sakcara  and  other 
commentators  of  the  VeduntOy  reconcileable  on  many  points  with  the  V6da  ; 
bat  in  some  essential  respects  it  is  at  direct  variance  until  that  anthority, 
and  ooosequfliitly  deemed  hoetical }  and  Its  oonfittatioa  is  the  dgectof  tiie 
8th  or  last  adMcarmfa  in  the  coitfxovenial  chapter  of  tiie  Arakm'Sdirat 

2.  8). 

Yet  KamAmuja,  in  his  commentary  on  those  suiras,  defends  the  super- 
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human  origin  and  comet  acope  of  the  PoMcAorte  tfaeaulhoritjof  whicb 
he  atrenuomly  mamtaina,  and  eameatly  juattfies  ita  doctrine  tm  the  ooop 

troverted  points ;  and  even  endeavours  to  put  a  favourable  cooatruction  on 

Badakayana's  text,  as  upholding  rather  than  condemning  its  positions. 

Vasudeva,  who  is  Vishnu,  is  by  this  sect  identified  with  Bhagm^at,  the 
Supreme  Being;  the  one,  ouiuiscieut,  first  principle,  which  is  both  the 
eflkient  and  the  material  eauae  of  the  untvene }  and  is  likevriae  ita  ttj^wr* 
intending  and  niling  providence.  That  bong,  dividing  himad^  beame 
faax  persons,  by  successive  production.  From  him  immediately  sprung 
Sancarslinri'a,  from  whom  came  Pradynmna ;  and  from  the  latter  issued 
Anhiiddlui.  5'rt;if«/\s7/rt7j'a  is  identified  with  the  living  soul  (j'na);  Prad- 
yumna^  with  mind  (nuuias )  \  and  Aniruddha,  with  (ahancdra)  egotism,  or 
consciousncM. 

In  the  mytholcigy  of  the  more  (nrtbodox  FM^tmut  VJuumkvA  ia 
CtStmvA  I  Sanearshatfa  is  his  brother  BALA-aixA}  Fratfyimma  ia  hta  aon 

CAma  (Cupid) ;  and  Aniruddha  is  son  of  CAma. 

Vasudeva,  or  Bftagavat,  being  supreme  nature,  and  sole  cause  of  all,  the 
rest  are  efiects.  He  has  six  especial  attributes,  being  endued  with  the  six 
pre-eminent  qualities  of 

1st  Kno«^dge  (Jntfdna\  or  acquaintance  with  everytiung  Mymate  or 
inanimate  constituting  tiie  univene. 

2d.  Power  (s'acti),  which  is  the  plastic  condition  of  the  world's  nature. 

3d.  Streiip^ili  (kila),  which  creates  without  effort,  and  maihtaina  its  own 

creation  without  labour. 

'tih.  Irrcsisublc  will  {aufwarya^  power  not  to  be  opposed  or  obstructed. 

5th.  '^tngoiir  (tw^a),  which  counteracts  change,  as  that  of  millcinto  curds, 
and  obviates  alteration  in  nature. 

6th.  Eneigy  (t^as),  or  independence  of  aid  or  a4}unct  in  the  worid's 
creation,  and  capacity  of  subjugating  others. 

From  the  diffusion  and  co-operation  of  knowledge  witli  strength,  Sancar- 
ihan'a  sprung;  from  vigour  and  irresistible  will,  Pradyumna ;  and  from 
power  and  energy,  Amru^ha.  Or  they  may  all  be  considered  aa  partaking 
of  an  the  six  attributes.. 

Deliverance,  consisting  in  the  scission  of  worldly  shackles,  is  attainable 
by  worship  of  the  deity,  knowledge  of  him,  and  profound  contemplation ; 
that  is,  1st.  by  resorting  to  the  holy  temples,  with  body,  thought,  and 
speech  subdued,  and  muttering  the  morning  prayer,  together  with  hymns 
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Uld  prate  of  Bhagavat  the  deitj,  and  witii  reverential  bowing  and  other 
ceremonies  ;  2dly.  By  gathering  and  providing  blossoms,  and  other  requisites 
of  worship  ;  3dly.  By  actual  performance  of  divine  worship  ;  4tlily.  By  study 
of  the  sacred  text  (Bhagavat-Sdstra)  and  reading,  hearing,  and  reflecting 
on  tint  and  other  holy  books  (pur^as  and  dgamas),  which  are  coofonnabfo 
to  it;  SUkly.  By  profiniiui  meditation  and  absorbed  contemplati<Mi  after 
evening  worshipk  and  inteudy  fixing  tiie  thouglits  exdiMively  on 

gavat)  the  deity. 

By  such  devotion,  both  active  and  contemplative  (criyd-r/6ga  and  jnydna- 
y^^Ot  performed  at  tivc  different  times  of  each  day,  and  persisted  in 
Sat  m  hundred  yearR»  VAiunivA  i»  attuned)  and  by  leachiqg  his  divine 
pieaenoe,  the  votary  aceomidiihes  final  debvenmce,  irith  evcflastaag 
beatitude. 

'  Against  this  system,  which  is  but  partially  heretical,  the  objection  upon 
which  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by  Vyasa,  as  interpreted  by  S'ancara  •  and 
the  rest  of  the  scholiasts,  is,  that '  the  soul  would  not  be  eternal,  ii'  it  were  a 
productiOD,  and  consequently  had  a  bc|ginning.  Springing  from  the  deity, 
and  finally  retunung  to  him,  it  would  merge  in  its  cause  and  be  reabsorbed; 
there  would  be  neither  reward  nor  punishment ;  neither  a  heaven,  nor  a 
hell :  and  this  doctrine  virtually  would  amount  to  (ndsticya)  denial  of 
another  world.  Nor  can  the  soul,  becoming  active,  produce  mind ;  nor 
again  this,  becoming  active,  produce  consciousness.  An  agent  does  not 
generate  an  instrument,  tliough  he  may  construct  one  by  means  of  tools ;  a 
caipenter  does  not  create^  but  fidnicate,  an  axe.  Nor  can  four  distinct 
parsons  be  admitted,  as  so  many  forms  of  the  same  seliMivided  beli^  not 
springing  one  from  the  other,  but  all  of  them  alike  endued  with  divine 
attributes,  and  consequently  all  four  of  them  gods.  There  is  but  one  God, 
one  Supreme  Being.  It  is  vain  to  assume  more;  and  the  Pancha-rdtra 
itself  affirms  the  unity  of  God.' 

A  finr  scattered  obaemdons  Intra  been,  thrown  out  on  the  sfanilarity  of 
the  Grade  and  Indhm  philosophy,  hi  this  and  preceding  portions  of  the 
present  essay.  At  the  dose  of  the  series,  after  treating  of  the  Uttara 
Mimdnsd  and  V^ddntOt  a  topic  which  should  come  next  after  the  Piirva 
Mimdmid,  and  before  this  su^lemental  essay  concerning  sectaries,  but  wluch 
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is  at  present  reserved  for  ampler  preparation,  the  consideration  of  the 
affinity  of  the  Indian  and  Grecian  plxilosopby  will  be  resumed. 

It  may  be  hfice  remttkedbj  the  way,  that  tiie  Pythagorean^p  and  OecUot 
in  particular,  diatinguuh  aa  parte  of  die  wodd,  tiue  heaven,  the  earth,  and 

the  interval  between  them,  which  they  term  lofly  and  aerial,  ySyu  2} 

Here  we  have  precisely  tlie  (snvar,  bhu,  and  atUarksha)  heaven,  earth,  and 
(pxmspicuous)  intennediate  region  of  the  Hindus. 

Pythagoras,  aa  after  him  Ocdlus,  peoples  the  middle  or  aerial  region  with 
demoni,  aa  heayen  with  god^  and  the  eartii  with  men.  Here  again  iSbkj 
agree  precisely  with  the  Hindus  who  place  the  goda  above,  man  beneath, 
and  spiritual  creatures,  flitting  unseen,  in  the  intermediate  region.  The 
Vi'das  throughout  teem  with  prayers  and  incantations  to  avert  and  repel  the 
molestatiou  of  aerial  spirits,  mischievous  imps,  who  crowd  about  the 
saeiiice  and  inpede  the  xdUgioiia  lite.' 

Nobody  needs  to  be  reminded,  that  I^rtingafaB  and  hu  suooeiBon  hdd  the 
doctrine  i£  metempsychoaii^  aa  the  Hindus  univerMUy  do  the  same  tenet  of 
transmigration  of  souls. 

They  agree  likewise  generally  in  distinguishing  the  sensitive,  material 
organ  (manas),  from  the  rational  and  conscious  living  soul  (j'rvdiman)tf 
iv^us  and  (fftp  of  I^rthagoras}  one  perishing  witii  the  body,  the  other 
immortal. 

Like  the  Hindus  J^yth^^oras,  with  other  Greek  philosophers,  asaigned  a 
subtle  ethereal  clothing  to  the  soul  apart  from  the  corporeal  part,  and  a 
grosser  clothing  to  it  when  united  with  body  ;  the  sucshma  (or  Unga)  iaHru 
and  st'hila  sfarira  of  tlie  Sdnc^hyas  and  the  rest  (p.  32  of  this  vol.) 

They  concur  even  in  the  limit  assigned  to  mutation  and  change }  deeming 
all  which  is  sublunaiy,  mutsbl^  and  that  which  is  above  the  moon  subject 
to  no  change  in  itself.^  Accordingly,  the  manes  doomed  to  a  sucoeaaion  of 
births,  rise,  as  the  V^at  teach,  no  further  than  the  moon :  while  those 
only  pass  that  bourne,  who  /ire  never  to  return.  But  I  am  here  anticipating 
on  the  Vtdihita  :  and  will  tlierefore  terminate  this  treatise ;  purposing  to 
pursue  the  subject  in  a  future  essay,  in  winch  I  expect  to  show  that  a 
greater  degree  <tf  similarity  exists  between  the  Indian  doctrine  and  that  of 
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tlie  earlier  tlian  of  the  later  Greeks ;  and,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
communicatKm  should  have  taken  place,  and  the  knowle4g0  been  imparted, 
at  tiw  pracise  interval  of  time  winch  intervened  between  tiie  eaiiier  and 
later  icbods  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  especially  between  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Ilatonists,  I  should  be  dinpoi^ed  to  coodude  that  the  Indians  were  in 
this  instance  teachers  rather  than  learners. 


(  «o.) 


XXXIV.    On  the  Dialects  of  the  Arabic  Language,  by  the  late  Professor 
CjaLTLR.  Cammwuetaed  1$  Willum  MjMtmsir,  Esq.,  MJUAJS^ 
fiUoning  LOUr  to  At  Seenkuy* 

Read  March  3,  18S7* 

February  27,  1827. 

Sib: 

When  thst  accomplished  Oriental  scholar,  the  late  Professor  Carlyle, 
was  proceeding  on  his  travels  to  the  Levant,  I  suggested  some  inquiries 
respecting  the  differences  he  might  have  opportunities  of  remarking  amongst 
the  spoken  dialects  of  the  Arabic  language ,  aud  as  his  answer  contains  some 
curious  infimmtioa  <m  the  subject,  I  \asft  liiOD^ht  it  not  unworthy  cf 
bdng  conununicated  to  die  Royd  Aaatic  Society. 

*«  Buyukdere,  near  Constantinople,  September  lU,  1801. 
'*  My  dear  Sir  : 

**  Accept  my  best  dianks  for  your  very  kind  letter,  whidi  I  did  not 
receive  until  my  return  to  Constantinople  firom  my  tour  in  Egyp^  Sjnia* 
and  Asia  Minor.   I  did  myself  the  honoiir  of  witting  to  Lady  S.  from 

Jaflla,  just  before  I  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  at  which  place  I 
spent  a  fortnight  most  interestingly.  As  I  had  seen  the  interior  part  of 
Asia  Minor  in  going,  I  wished  to  return  by  the  coast,  for  which  purpose  I 
embarked  on  board  a  Greek  vessel  at  Jafi^  and  occasionally  touched  at  the 
different  islands  cS  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  at  several  placea  of  Ae 
continent,  whidi  I  judged  would  be  best  worth  visiting ;  and  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  had  a  most  interesting  voyage. 

"  During  my  tour  I  had  much  opportunity  of  comparing  the  different 
Arabian  dialects.  My  own  instructor,  and  the  families  with  whom  I  speak 
and  read  Arabic  here,  are  I'rom  Aleppo.  I  passed  six  weeks  (at  Cyprus 
and  on  board  Tigre)  in  company  witfi  the  prince  of  the  mountains  and 
fifteen  his  attendants  fh>m  different  parts  of  tiie  east  as  well  as  Afiica. 
We  bad  on  board,  at  the  same  time,  persons  from  Cairo ;  and  in  my 
journey  through  Palestine,  I  had  .sufficient  opportunities  of  remarking  the 
dialects  of  that  country.    The  discrepancies  found  to  exist  in  some  dialects 
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flf  Anbi^  may  andoabledfy  be  veAffed  m  Kmie  dtgne  to  A*  diffluait 
mode  of  prooouiicii^  sevanlof  tht  lalteM     diflbwio*  matt  conaiilecaiilc^ 

I  believe,  than  in  any  other  language.  Thus,  while  a  native  of  Baghdad 
can  discriminate  completely  between  the  j  dal,  the  j  dzaf,  the  ^  dhad,  and 
the  t  dha,  the  Aleppine  makes  little  distinction  between  the  sound  of  the 
i  ebcoA  the  )o  dha,  and  the  j  xo,  while  he  pronounces  ^  J/t^/J,  like  a  j  daL 
On  the  odier  hand,  the  Sytian  j^vea  the  soimd  of  the  d  to  all  these 
letten.  Apao,  j  in  .the  month  of  an  inhahitant  of  Baghdad,  is  a  guttural 
kt  but  at  Aleppo  it  is  formed  by  a  previous  click  vitb  liie  tongue.*  ^ 
witli  an  Egj-ptian,  is  generally  hard  as^  in  go.  cJ,  »n  some  parts  of  Syria, 
is  sounded  like  our  sk ;  thus  c--^  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
The  sound  of  the  ^oiVt,  as  affected  with  vowels,  is  only  discriminated,  as 
fir  as  I  have  observed,  by  die  Aleppinca,  and  with  tiiem  its  several 
sounds,  when  united  to  the  hetn,  dhamma,  and  ^fiUhOy  can  only  be  con- 
veyed to  the  ear.  When  joined  to  tlie  first  it  is  not  indeed  very  different 
from  the  sound  of  the  French  cri  in  their  word  (ciL  Thus,  in  the  word 
wliich  you  adduce,  i'At,  the  Aleppincs  pronounce  as  if  it  were  (dddat,  but 
rather  more  in  the  throat.  The  discrepancies,  however,  amongst  the 
Arabian  dialects,  I  apprehend  to  be  chiefly  Occasioned  by  two  otiier  causes : 
die  first,  an  admixture  of  different  foreign  idioms,  and  tibe  second  an  adioi»> 
tion  of  different  synonymes  to  express  the  same  idea,  by  the  different  nations 
amongst  whom  this  far-spreading  languaf^e  is  spoken.  Thus,  from  the  first 
of  these  causes,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  considerable  number  of  Turkish 
words  in  the  dialect  of  Aleppo  i  of  Persian  in  tliat  of  Baghdad  j  and 
perhaps  Ihblayan  in  that  of  die  Arabic  which  prevails  in  die  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  ocean.  From  the  second  of  these  causes  it  happens  (to  take  an 
inalanee)  that  a  horse  is  expressed  in  ]l3gypt  by  the  word  ,  and  in 
Alia  by  J-i- ;  both  of  which  terms  are  pure  Arabic ;  both  of  them 
expressing  a  species  of  horse.  Now  as  the  was  probably  more  common 
in  Asia,  and  the  in  K{;ypt,  each  of  tliese  terms  lost,  in  tlie  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  its  specific  acceptation,  and  assumed  a  generic  one  i  and  dius  it 
is  with  various  other  word^  whidi  at  the  first  view  appear  totally  diasinrilar. 


*  It  would  seem  that  in  some  parts  of  Africs,  occupied  by  Arab  uibes,  the  ^  lus 
«•  aond  off,  ai  m  dw  hmms  of  t^J,  IhngoUn  JJUy  Sk^i  tj\iij  ffrngMk,  imi 
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S9i       Pr0e»sor  Camlyle  on  ,tke  DtakcU^ff  the  Arabic  Ltmgwge.  • 

and  which  in  hct  lure  so  to  IjiQie  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  verna- 
cular Anblei  If  therefore  we  make  allowance  for  these  tliree  causes : 
prommciation,  admixture,  and  sifnom/mes,  I  apprehend  there  wil!  be  found 
little  real  dilTerence  amongst  the  dialects  of  Arabic  i  none  of  which,  I  will 
venture  to  assert  (whatever  Niebuhr  and  others  may  have  thought),  varies 
inrtariaUy  fiom  Hie  language  of  the  Kmtm,  Am  you  have  led  me  into  tin* 
philological  diacmrion,  I  make  no  apologiea  Ibr  it" 

The  untimely  deatli  of  the  Professor,  in  the  year  ISOii  at  the  age  of 
ibrty-fiv^  when  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  Arabic  venion  of  die  B9>Ie, 
witili  the  ^rpes  newly  designed  by  Mr.  Wilkin^  and  executed  under  his 
siqierintendence,  was  a  severe,  though,  we  may  hope,  not  an  inepaiable 
loss*  to  the  interests  of  Asiatic  literature  in  this  eoantry* 

lam.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Serv  ant, 

(Signed)      WM.  MARSDEN. 

To  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Rqyal  Asiatic  Sodely. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  L 

THERMOHETRICAL  AND  BAROMETRICAL  TABLES^ 

GOmnmiCATBD  BT  LISOT.  col  WILUAM  VABanHAB.  1IC.K.A.& 


JbdmU  ^  the  Begitter  <tf  tie  Thermometer  at  MakuxOt  4uvigthe  Year  1809. 


KOHTU 


January  

Februaiy   

March   

Anil  

M«7  

JUM  

July   

Augiut  

September  ....'« 

October  

Novsmbar ...,...». . 

Total  tiiniM  mw^ii..  •  • 


Buna. 


8  ;  4 

A.  H.       P.  M. 

78|g  !  84I1' 
78A  84 

m  83U 


8 

A.  M. 


79 
79 
79 
79 
81 
83 
81 
8oi 
80 
80 
78 
76 


4 

r.u. 


St 

83 
84 

85 
88 
86 

85 
86 

85 
85 
84 
85 

84| 


B«Bge. 

8 

4 

A.M. 

P.M. 

74 

75 

76 

76 

77 

81 

77 

83 

77 

79 

77 

83 

77 

81 

76 

83 

75 

80 

75 

80 

7a 

74 

7« 

77 

76i 

79^ 

Fair 
Day*. 


18 
SO 
16 
18 
13 

14 
13 

>3 
18 

23 

30 
«0 


»3 
8 

15 

19 

19 
16 

»9 
18 
la 
8 
10 

11 


161 


fSignedJ      Wm.  FA|mnM«. 
N.B.  The  initrument  waa  kept  iuide  tha  Old  GotamiBaBt  Howe. 


Mebraet  <if  the  Begieter  ^  the  nmmmeltr  and  Barometer  at  Smfftyon  tftriiy  the  YearlSXL 


MOKTBa. 


TBBKMOMBTBK. 


the 


Januaiy..  75, 
Febniaqr  .,75 
Maidt 
April .... 

iwy  . .  r. 
June  .... 
July  .... 
August . . 

September  76 
October . . 
November 

Deef:n'.l)L-r 


76, 
76, 
75' 
78. 
77- 
76. 


83.981 
84.488 
84.4I89 
4(85.088 
85 -3  83 
84.683 
86.685 

84.4,84, 
84.9,83. 
2,83.583, 
1  80.6,79. 


77 
77 
77 

6  78 
8  84 


o  77  t 
of  7711 


86.5  86 
186.586 
I85 


89 

,87 


TatilAnii.\ 
Avmfe  J 


76.4 


84.0 


83 
83 
81 
80 
80 
78 
78 


88.587 
88  87 


83.579.1 


89 

87 
88 

89 
88 

85 


87 
86 
86 
86 

85 
84 


Ranga. 


73 
73 
_  74-6 
86.573 


76 

74 

75 
72 

75 
73 
74 
73 


87.685.9 


75 
78 

77 
81 
80 

77 
76 

77 
75 
80 

78 
73 


74 
78 
78 
80 

79-0 
74-5 
76 

79 
79 
79 
77 
74 


73-8.77-2 


77-3 


15 
11 
14 
14 

16 
20 
30 
10 
17 
9 
4 
7 


147 


BABOMSTER. 


tlM 


1639.94 
1739.93 
17139.96 
>  6,39. 93 
15J29-8939 
1029.9039 
11  29.91  29 

31  21^91  Q9 
13  29.90 
93  39.90  29. 
9629.91 
94«9.8ti 


9i 


97  ?9 


91899.91 


2!)- 
•2[). 


9629. 

9>  29. 
9229- 

99|29- 

9.3  «9- 

91 


93,29 
91,99. 

99  30 

90  30 
85,29. 
89I29. 

88'29. 
RS'29. 
87  29. 

9'  29 
Hg  29. 
86  29 


99,30 
9830 


a 

a: 


0930 

0030, 


0039.9939.8839 
ox'99.98  99.85  99 

05«9-99»9-90  99 

,.lor>  rJt  on  flA  gg 


95  29 
94,29 
98  99, 


04  39.96^39.88  _^ 
03  29-9*«9-8o29, 
99  29.95i29.8o  " 
99,29-9629.85 
98,29.94,39.85 
99  29-95,'89-84 
;>*)  29-97  29-84,29 


88 
1.88 
■9> 
9» 


39.93  39.89  3g.9Bpo.oo 


87 

29-94129.87  29.88 


39.93 


99.96 


99.83  99.85  39.80 


29.85 


39.82 
39.8a 
99.87 
_  29.84 

,7739.78 

77  29.78 
88  29.81 

88  29.82 
29.81 

29  S3 
29.84 


99.86 


39.89 


Thai 


I  kept  lander  a  thatched  bungalow. 

4  G 


(S^pttdJ      Wm.  FABQOUAk. 
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tktBtgitttr^the  '.l^tntmHtrmd  Barometer  atSiMgtfore,dnrii^  tka  Year  MSi* 


MOKTH& 


THERMOMETER. 


A  wresv  of 
the  Moncfa. 


Gmtot 
tUmge. 


January ..  74.181  79.3 
Febnuuy  74.9189.3  80.1 
MMcb  ..  73.a84.681.4i 
4vca  ....  7«.ij84.8,8a.3 
May  77.3|83.88«.5 

JUM  ....  77.484  83.1 

Jvif  76.784.883.9 

AllgMt  ..  V7-783-58-2-7 
StpMnber  77.3  84.983.8 
October..  76.583.682.8 
N«mnber  75.7  82.3  8o.6[ 


76  I  85  83 

76    86  84 


6 

A.  M- 


72 1  76 


78  8; 

78  1  87 

79  87 

8a  87 


}W,t3'7,««-> 


81 
81 
81 

82 

78 
76 


88 
87 
8i 


84 

85 
86 
86 
86 

85 
86 


86  a«! 
88  1  88 
86  76 


72 

74 
7« 

75 
75 
74 

:r> 

7, 


74 
79 
79 
81 

78 
79 

7« 

76 


74  78 
74  77 
73  8i 


79  W^^^S^,?*?!  ?8 


6 
P.M. 

74 

7.5 
78 
78 
78 

8t 
81 

77 
7« 
79 
77 
78 


I 


BAROMETER. 


Armgt  at 
the  MoDth. 

GrvmtMt 
Raiigc 

Lent 
RM|e. 

6 

A.II. 

c 

P.M. 

if* 

Km 

r.  M. 

A.  M.  N«eB. 

9 

P.M. 

77.6' 


10 

lOj 

ao 
.5! 

i 

>4 

>5 

13 

>3 


21  29-95  •J9-97  29-92 
18  29.9,539.97  29.93|3o.o«'3o.07ja9.99 
iij39-9>  29-95 '<29-8999.g930.ooI99.95 
1599.8899.9199.8519.93199, 
3099.87  39.9o;s9.86]«9.9i  99, 


17  99.88  99.90  99.87  •9-94  •9 
i4{«9-8g|99.go,9g.84  


30.o6|3o.o6|29.99  29.89'29.84  99.86 
99" 


99.90 
•9-9> 
«9'9i 


«9-9«*9-951«9-9«  ^9 

29 
a9 


17  39.9099.91  29.88  99.94  29.96  29.91 
>5:29-9»l«9-98,99-9429.9«' 29.97  29.92 
19  29  99  99.93  99.90  29.99  299.9  29-93  «9 
S3'29-9>|*9>93  99.90j29.96  99.98  99.98,29 

98  «9 


*8j«9'9S|«9'96|«99«  >9»99j30'0^«9 


»67  208  29.91 99.93  29.88  j99.97.99.99j99.94  99.87J99-87 


99.8699.83 
99.8899.83 
«9-87  99.84 

84  99.86  99.81 
8199.83-29.81 
83199-83  29.80 
8529.8529.83 
87  29.89  29.84 

85  29.85'29.89 
85  29.88  99.85 
89  29.90529. 85 


99.83 


(aigmi)  IMvAwOTKM. 
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GOMMinnCATBD  BY  USOTUOOI.  JOBN  MOKCKTON  COOMB^  lLB.A.8. 


Btrarttfim  Jipn  17<l  1815  to  JiweaOtt  18W,  i^Fr^  ff  WOut  JUkmi. 


17 

18 

19 
20 

31 
99 

«3 

24 

95 
16 

•7 

«8 

«9 


69 
68 

68 


73 
74 
7» 


68  ,  70 
67  j  65 
644  70 


73 

73 


77  181^81^77  jWcst  Momiiif;  cloudy,   afterwards  liglit  rain. 


76I 


69  78 


83 


8li 


83  79^  Ditto  .Morning  clear,  afterwards  cloudy,  evening  hard  rain. 

I        I  t"'S*"  rainy. 

83  j79  Ditto  -Morning  clear,   aftcnrards  cloudy — slight  »bowen. 


65 

67 
66 

«9 

68 


69 
79 

7« 

76 

73 


68  7« 


68 


74 


Soj  67  I  7* 


70  ,77i8o  I81 
68  -76*78*78* 


69 
70 
79 

7« 

76 

75 
73 
7» 
74 


75* 

76 

76 
76 


77 


77*83 


77 


80 


80 

78 
80 
8a 
78*83* 
78*84*84* 
82*83* 


77  South  Cloudy  throughout,  rainy  morning,  much  rain  at  oigbu 
77  iDitto  'cloudy  and  showery  throughout. 


78  jWc«t 
774  76*  Ditto 
81*79  Ditto 

83  79  Ditto 

84  83*'south 
9  Ditto 


83  79 


79*804 


80 


79 


West 
Ditto 


Cloudy  throughout. 
Cloudy  throughout,  two 
Morning  cloudy, 
KnewMtbar  diroughout. 
Ditto 


Iwdnliati 


Pint  part  dear,  aftarmadadoady- 

[rain  duriqg  the  ni^it. 
Day  clear,  niglit  cloudy,  high  wind  mtb  a  tonciit«f 

[fcriavanlho 

First  part  clear,  aflatw nJa  doadjj,  6  ffkM.  haid  I 
First  part  clear,  aderwiida  doodf  ,  dear 
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JULY  181& 


587 


I 


OoreroiMnt  Hm. 


168 
IBS 

4W 


74  po  pi  rj 

78 

77J 


79 
70 


10 


13 


74 


668 

7|65j|73 
78 


867 
967 


67 
1168 

19  68  hi 

73 
73 


12 


69 


rrr 


George  Town. 


1^9 


9  6 
P.M.,P.M.  A.IC. 


7a 


7a 

170 


78 


7» 

69 


79i 
81 


7«  72  70  771 


73 

7« 

68  68 


74 


70 


69 


72  j7i 
174  73 
73 


781 

78 


»7 


74 

73  17 » 


74 


io 
8 

68  72  74 
74J 


68  78 
|77J 


78  83 


1867 
IS  68 
M68 
91 
m68 


76 
74 
73 
70 

7» 
74 


«4p9 

•£66  (75  f74i|7s 

•«69  '73  '74  j  7« 


69 
7a 

69 

7a  |78i 

74  73  'Soj 

I  1 
74  73  |79l 

69 

72 
f7a 


12  p.mJp.m. 


8o|  J9k  Dkto  Morning  cloudy. 


L 


^91 80 
81 
8a 
89 


8al79 
8o| 


83 
83 


83 
8a 


80 

79 


80 
8b1  So 


88 


81  8a  8o| 


Wmd. 


80 


79 


83 


78^82  8;} 
83|!83} 


74 
77 
76 
74 
7» 
73 
74 


78 

774 
78 


8a 


84 


83J 


72^79  83  185 


73 


81 


80J 

81 

8a 


Wnt 


WeuJier  noted  from  tte  XmV. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Wait 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Rain  tiwih^  cloudy  daj  dmM«bo«f 


84  6i|  Ditto 
81  6i|79|WcM 


84485 


80 
81 
Ba| 
83 


Morning  clear,  aoail  kMgr»  lAwiraKU  dear,  rain  at  8  f.m  . 


Din*  tflM^ 
FintfVtfjoirfr, 


£10  f.y.  haidnbu 


Ditto  taatrlihwwikwlf 

Ditto 
Soatb 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


^  ^^'JJ*  JMpht  v^ipp 


First  pvt 
Momiif  «ilo«^, 

'  [aeveral  hours. 


Dtttp 

Honuqgdoodft  9llM«ii4|dpis« 


7  J  79  834  8.3181 


70  78 

71  784 
79  78i 

781 


81  81} 


81 


r 

74  70  76i 


73 
75 
74 
73 


70  ^774 
7«  |79 


83 


79  ,791 83 


81 

814  89  794 
791 
80 

78 

8i|89l8o 


Souili  First 


Ditto 
Ditt» 
Wcat 


Clear  diiimg|i90t. 


6-7  t.Mi  hacdniSt  dod^  day  throughout. 

[cloudy  day  tiuougfaout. 

80  |Dhto;6       Ipd  1  '    '  * 

80 


I 

Ditto  Moroiqg  pocb  ndn»  Dom  aqnillyi  aftanratda  d9V« 


8ii|89 
81)83} 

79  8oi 


Ditto  Mombgand  noon  dear,  aftenratdadiwdj. 


Fine  dflfr  wMithir  tfanwglMNit. 


831 
84 


71  j8i  |85  |85M9f 


89 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto  {Moning  d^idwg  pm  m4  Omdf^ 

South 


Ethe^Bjj^ 
[daar. 


Clean 

80  iDitto  I   Ditto  ditto. 

Ditto    Ditto  ditto,  vcfy  aoUiy  t»ji  appnapiTe. 


Ditto]  Di^o.  dittp  4i>*0. 
4  OS 


as8 
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AUGUST  181^. 


I 


GoTenun«nt  H  ill. 


6 

A.M. 


t:69 


Gcorgt;  Town. 


18  P.M.'p.X. 


7fl  74  7a 


^fi9  "6  7.'5  74 


A.M. 


8o 


8li 


IS  pfu. 


84  8.5 
8.3  83i 


9 

P.M. 


Wmd. 


8a j  South  Clciu  tliruiigliout — viTv  »iiltrv  and  oppreMlvieb,  '  '  t 


I  82  Ditto  M()riiinf{  Imzy,  aflerttarde.  cloudy. 

[wuriis  tlii<  t;  cIoikJv  weather. 

3  70  fi?  70  f»9  7!)  79  |8o  79  J  West  6  a.  m.  hard  rain  all  the  morning,  noon  dwdy,  afto^ 


468 


5,69  73  73 


75  174J  73  78 


71  178 


669 


8i|82  71) 


Ditto  Morning  hazy,  aftt.TH  arda  cloudy. 


8l|83  79t  South' Momini;  clear,  alterwarda cloudj* 


74474  ,72  79  ;8a,J;83ii^i  iDitto  Clear  throughout. 


?7o 


74  74  178  79  8ij8a 
7a  71  Get  l78j'8iJ8a 

76^,801  81  79  (Ditto  Cloudy  throughout,  with  much  rain  in  the  mornii^. 


asjee 

«657 
s6  68 

«7  56 


38 
3i|68 


81}  8a  804 


SoJIWest 'Morning  dear,  afterwards  cluudv       '         ■    '  ' 

[noon  and  afternoon  cloudy,  C  p.  m.  isqually. 
78.}  Ditto  [At  daylight  hard  rain,  (9  a.  m.  ilu  rin  77'-),  hard  rain. 


81J 


T-*  7:1  71  7^ 

74j|73  71  '784 

73  nH^lo  77II80  |8i  |So 

I     I  1 

74  73  7'  78  ,8ii8o 


Sooth 
Ditto 
West 
North 
N.W, 
South 
Ditto 
Wc«t 
Ditto 
Ditto 
South 


Clear  throughout.  "     •■-■!-•  ■ 

Motning  clear,  ailerwardt  squally  and  rainy. 

[night  squally  urn!  ininy. 
Morning  clear,  8-9  a.  m.  hard  rain,  afterward*  clear, 

Morning  clear,  noon  aquaiiy,  afierwarda  clwr. 

Fine  dew  wcKdwfi 


[until  8  r.  M. 

Morning  clear,  noon  doad^,  aflcmoon  much  rain 


Fine  dev  weather  throughout. 

[wards  fine  weather. 
Morning  dear,  10  A.  M.  nia  (or  three  hours,  after- 

Clear  throughout.  " 

Morning  clear,  noW  Iwl  AOWMV  •flMtnMf  dotr.  ' 

First  part  dear,  •BemoooElglitniab  hard  nb  at  night. 


75 
74 
7» 

7» 
70 

72 

79 


79  81J83 


78J 


2  ^70 
79J69 


Bi 


74  |7» 
74  j7« 
69  68 
68  67 

68  67  [76  bSJ 


76  79 


77J 


78I  Bo 

76}  781 


6o< 


78 


BaJ 


9 1  Ditto  ^Clear  througbottt. 

fwy  hard  rain. 

Ditto  ditto,  6-6  r.x.  liard[  taio,  danng  the  night 
Firat  part  dear,  aikerwaidadbady,  4  k  m.  lab. 
Clear  throqgboat. 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


80  Ditto 


81  78  Ditto 


79 
79 

86 


78  bwtto  Mflfdog  dear,  noon  doody, 


Ditto  AtOk  light lahi ID  tba efaoing^  nSmUvi^' 

[raby  mght. 

Fint  part  dea^  nooo  dandy,  aftanoon  light  rain, 

[night. 

First  part  dear,  aflemawb  ctendy,  niof  and  squally 


78  J  Ditto 

79iDitto 


Innt  part  dear. 
Ditto  ditto. 


doody. 
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First  port  dear ;  afterwards  cloudy,  vith  drinltng  rain. 

Ditto  I    Ditto    ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  [First  part  clear,  afterwards  cloudy. 
Ditto  Morning  clear;  noon  light  showers,  afterwards  clMMty. 
Ditto  Morning,  early,  Iiard  rain  for  several  hours. 
Ditto  Urst  part  cloudy ;  noou  clear,  aitcrwards  cloudy. 
77  Ditto  |Cloudy  und  showery  weather  throughout. 
Ditto  Morning  heavy  rain,  noon  clear. 

Cloudy  trMtber,  lad  heavy  ahowon.tlirQq^MMit. 


Ditto  ^a^fff^i,  , ..f.; 

Ditto  ,41^^;;).   -  •  I'.,' 

Dille  aitto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
int|iwt  (Mif.t 
Dittojllnt  pvtnfa^f  aftHMOBftfe 
Soadi'Moinbf  iMH^t  Mowt  wfep  atewMwIf 
Ditto 
Wert 


I 

v;  r 


[Inidninitidigbt. 


Pint  port  doudy,  lAerwaidi  ■fnally  with  raio. 

— 

MoraiDf  dood^,  iqiMdl^t  vtd  nitty ;  ■tMiBOon  cloiHiy. 

'      nigiit  nun- 
West  MoriMBgiaad  noon  heavy  ndib  afteifioon  cloudy  with 

Moniing  doafyf 
Fuvt  part  doQ^f  aad  iMod  niat' 
RntpHtnfaf,  lAwiraidicloa^r* 

Pint  I 


dear. 


[night  hard  rain. 
'»  aftenoon  light  rain, 
[batd  rain  all  night. 
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Govcnimcnt  IlilU      Geofgc  Town. 


744 


u68 


7iij69  68;  n  Bo  Bo 


S  9 

p.il'p.m. 

-H 


Wind. 


Nortli  C'Uiir  throofhout. 
82 J, 8 1  Ditto  First  part  cloudy,  aftennutk  dear. 
8o  j8o  j79i  Ditto  Morningdriizlingrain,  anemardicloudj,iMgiU»(|ttail)r. 
79  |794  78i|Ditio  i'irst  part  cloudy^  alarwanU  cktt.  , 


79  iDiUo 


8o  Ibo  rSJIDitto 


Ditto    ditto  ditto. 
First  part  clear,  afterwards  cloudy. 


7>  89  79 


8>  79  79  Ditto  First  part  clear,  2  p.m.  a  sho«er  of  rain,  afteniiut 
!      I      I  [till  noon,  afterwards  clear. 

77j  7*478478  Ditto  Morning  clear,  10  r.xt.  cloudy        f'^fl  ™° 

78  81  814'771'south  Clear  tliroughout.        '         "  '  "'^  t 


794North 
78ilHtto 
Bi4|794  Ditto 
Bil  784  Ditto 


81 


79 


89  79i 
8a 


68|774'8»  P3 


81 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto  ditto,  Tci^  hard  rain  during  the  night. 
|ae«rt]iioiighoat'''     '    '  < 

Motaiag  clMTy  aoot  dbadj,  rery  light 


73 


fl866  70  70  69  I77J 


73 


74 


73  7» 


794'l>>tto 

SoiVaria. 

I 

8t  Ba  794 Norths. 
784  774  Ditto  !M( 


79 


794jDitto[Flne|p«k' 

79i  Ditto 


Monfaig  dmt,  noon  doaSy, 


Clew  tfMm^oat. 

Ditto  ttllo> 
Cloif  fliwugihoiity  hord 


81  81479  'n.w. 
8a  [79  Ditto 
81  794|Ditto 
Ditto 


£ckor. 


8041774 


7»  774 


774 


7«  po  78  I78  17 


80481  79  |West 'Claar  flHoqgbottt. 

Ditto  tflto> 
Ditto  ditto. 

Monijig  oMty  ni  aqudiy  «itlil%hc  Mioi  I 

Miming  doudy,  B-9  hard  rain. 

[noon  cloudy  and  diixzlii^,  night  niqr. 
Honing  iMid  ids  finr  wvnral  kamib  aona  awl  «A(r> 

Moning  dtufyi      Invd  ffiiii»  nflmwudB  chnr.. 

Ckar  tknqglioat. 

Mont^g  cloiafy,  ii->«  luud      rteiwuh  denr. 
Moning  dear,  t  i-it  hard  rain,  afterwarde  dear. 


754,77  78 


77 


794««>478 
80  81  79 
80  8ij'79j 


'84p 


8 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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G«fcniraent  Hill. '   George  Towti, 


6 


68} 
9|68  ho 
70 


71  7«i 


368 

467 

5167 


«^  7t 

72 


767 
868 


19 


70  69 


71  69  77J 


7» 

68 


73 
7« 


1066  171 


71  |69 
1 1166  70  71  169 


3  1  9  1  6  I  3  9 
P.M.  P.M.  A.M.  18  P.M.'P.M. 


78 

68 

7t 

7« 
7a 

79 


70 


77  80 
77}  81 


70 
67 


76J 


Bo 
78i 


79} 


Wind 


81  78J'N.W. 
81 

78 


78}I>itto 

r 

78  bitto 


70 

70 

7« 


77  79i8oj'78i 
77j8oJ8oi78 

76  ^74 
81 


Ditto 


Weuher  noted  from  du  Tom. 


81 


19  66 


69  68  68 


1^66  170  '70J  68 


1 

1 
■565 


77 

77  j8i 

70  f77jj8a 

76479^79 

1  I 
76j77l79i 

75J  80  p8J 
75i79  80 


Clear  throughout. 

Ditto   ditto.  ... 

First  part  dear,  afkatvaidi  cloudy,  night  niny. 

[heavy  rain,  afterwards  clear. 
Madi  rain  during  the  niglit,  morning  isqually  with 

[clear,  night  rainy. 

Ditto  jMorning  clear,  noon  light  drizzling  rain,  afterwardi 

Ditto  First  part  dear,  afterwards  cloady,  niglit  hard  rain. 

I  [aflornard-t  clear. 

77}  Ditto  iMoming  dear,  afterHrarda  drizzling  rain,  noon  ditto. 


1^5 


14)65  66 
67 

S5 
•7:67 
18167} 

3068 

3168 

««67 

«3!«8 
94166 
«&67 


68  |66 

7«  |7<»  169 
69  70  ,69 

68  68}  68 

69  70 
70  i7t 


97.66 
98p7 


70 
7> 
7» 
69 
70 
71 


68  167 


75i77 

75i,79} 
7« 


75179 
75}[79 
7t  '70  [76}  80 


70  ,69 


77i 


78}  77 

80  77 


79  t9}|77 


77 


79|  8o  |77 


75i,794 


78} 
79 


69  j68  76  .79 
71  68  7«  j79j[79 
68  76  |8o}  8i 


7a  7«  |«9  76}.8oi|8i 
73  7«  |69  76  [79  'So 

70  j68  ,68  |76i  79  ,80 


79 
78i 
76J 
78 
77 


Ditto  lAll  day  dear,  evening  rainy. 

[light  nio. 

Ditto  Morning  and  noon  clear,  aftcnrank  squally,  B^ht 
I  [ditto. 

Ditto  Morning  clear,  noon  cloudy,  aitcrnoou  rainy,  niglit 
i  [night  ditto. 

Ditto  Momhig  and  noon  clear,  afternoon  cloudy  and  rainj, 

EHtto  Morning  and  noon  clear,  afternoon  steady  rain. 


77j' Ditto  Day  clear  thraughoul,  niglit  8-g  hard  rain. 


76 


DiUo  Morning  doudy  and  rainy,  aft«rwards  ckMid/.  . 

Ditto  Cloudy  throughout. 

i 

Ditto  ^aaar  throughmk 
Ditto  .Afotniag  dear. 
Ditto    Dkto  dtes  0-9  Ml.] 


77  jDitto  ^Cloady  Uuoug^ioat. 
77 }  .South  ciMff  thwutfw^  9-8  Ml.  hwd  ndai 


79 

80 

78  |77i|N.W, 
77  Ditto 
76}  Ditto 
77  Ditto 
76}  Ditto 


77 


Ditto 


Ctow 


dMdjt  ft4}Mt.lMudnin. 

[dhto. 
doudy,  d|kt 
£hwd7S. 

akht  rainy. 


77}  Ditto  Clear  tlnmjhou^  lilvd  nb  «t  iiiPit. 

78 J  Ditto 


29,66  70  71  6y  76  79  80  7*^  jNorth 


30166  I?! 


70  68  76}  80 


79 


77}  Ditto 


afternoon  clear. 

[thunder  and  iightoiag; 
"  'f  hud  iaiB!| 
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is  p.il'p.m  A.1f.  1* 


67 

««5 


3^7 


5!68 


70  69  68  7« 

69  168  |68  .76 

70  |67  ,67  76 


P.II.  p.  M 


77j'77 


Wind. 


. ,   ,<-r  i-t^vnO    'tot  f^nrryt^  ^ 

noted  Trom  the  Town. 


76J  N.W.  Morning  and  noon  cloudy  ;  aftcrooon  light 


raw. 


79^79  j77  Ditto  ^.Morning  and  noon  clear ;  al^crwards  cloudy. 

8°  77i  761,West  Ditto    ditto,  and  light  rain ;  night  ditto. 
'     ,  •     I     I     I     I        '  [iiftLTnoon  desr. 

4/j4i68  70  69  74i77i78  ]76i  Ditto  Morning  dark,  squally,  and  hard  rain;  noon  ^fmid^ 

70  71  69  75i  78  !79j  77J  Ditto  Clear  throughout ;  night  drir.zling  rain. 

j  I  (      I         I  [.iiiil  al'tLriioon  clear;  night  nioy. 

70  68  76J  78  78^  76J  Ditto  Morning  clear;  7  a.  m.  cloudy;  8-y  liard  rain  ;  bom 
I     i     I  '  [ditto. 

73  7'2  68  74i  7Si  8o  77  N.W., Clear  throug)MMl|)^5  P.  m.  hard  frtjuall,  with  rain;  n^t 
I     I     I  I     i        !  [heavy  rain ;  ailcmoon  doiiay. 

  69  68  ,67  76^77  77  l77i  Korth^Ioming  dctrj  nooo  hard  iquall,  with  thunder  md. 

^  L  !  [heavy  nil. 

7t  70  68  76  80  80  hr7i^.W.  M«f^ipiaMiU«lifV»  jrfkMMMpi  fefa^nualt  with 

I     „  I      L  |_  '  :  'I-  C«^y• 

Clear  throu||li0ut;  wm»o9fi!ymt  f^  f^>lin^V^ 


6fi5  fi7 


766 
8,65 


68  ,67  76i  77 
70  68 
68  B8  67 
67  65 


S7  64i74J:78  79  75i  Ditto 
69  67j'79l,77  78  75* 


10164 
1163 

136a 
1463 

1664 

i 

1764 

1864  7 J  '7  >  70  7.5 


77  ;77i  Korth^Ioming  dctrt 

76  j8o 
76  j79 

74j73J79i'76  iDiuo 


Diuo 


(^i)  »v  o;  tWii 

'  ,  i-  - ;  — ■  j-r)  ii^  t-'j  'iSi  '.i 
"i  .  ■  i 


Ditto  ditto,  and  itM^  ;^; 

Ditto  ditto  ditto.     -  ; 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

70  j69  1664  73  |78  80  I76  iDitto^    Ditto  ditto  ditto. 
7X  70  68  174 

72  72  70  |75 

!  I 

73  ,7  2  70  75^78*80  7<>i  Ditto  Clear  day  throu^out:.tT«lUDg«]ii^yijritb»U^ 
78  180  78  Ditto  iClear  throughout. 


7^  80  77  Northdew  day  throughout ;  steady  breezes. 

I  '  [hard  squall,  with  hea^y  ra^. 

79^81  78  I  Ditto  i  Morning  and  noon  dear;  afterwards  cloudy;  6  r.  m. 


»963  17a  71  ,69  74i|78i8o  78  Ditto 


20  fi^  71  71  68 


8 

sa 

93 
94.64 


751 
76 

75i 
75 


78J 


1 63^,70  j7o  ^69 
a;64  71  [70  68 
63J68  .68  67 

70  68 
«563jj68  65  j64j 

a66«1^68  67  66j75ij79 

2762466  66  '65j'76 


79  |8oi76J 

!  I 
79  :79i76i 


79.80 


76  79 
76i79 


•8j6a  65 J  66  64  76 


t9«ij66 

30^  t  ,64 


66i63l75 


,64  63i;74  74175  75 


3lj6iij644j66  6$  |7«1 


791 
78 


77  77 


76 
76 


8o| 


764 

77 

77 


77i 


78  78477 


76ij76 
75}  75 

L 


75  75i75 


Ditto 
N.W.' 
Ditto 
North 
Ditto 
N.W. 
North 
N.E. 
Weat 
East 
Ditto 
Ditto 


[  squall V,  with  a  little  rain. 
Morning  and  noon  dear ;  afterwards  doudy ;  e%-ening 

[rain  ;  evening  hard  rain. 
Morning  and  noon  cleart  afttwub  dwidyt  with  a  Ifttle 

Clear  throughout.  • '  ' 

rv«TB( 

.Morning  and  noon  dear;  afterwards  aaoSift' 

Clear  throughout,  with  steady  breezes. 

[with  rain ;  steady  brcc2e». 
Momfaig  and  noon  dear;  afterwards  doudv  and  aqiialljr^ 

iout  the  day,  rmk  i  litde  tab. 
^   rdoodyiMdlbv^thro^'- 

Morning  And  noon  dewi  lAerwHdi  'ctoaqrV  wind  iw 
Ditto  ditto 'diito. 

,  [nia. 

Cloudy  and  aqnailj  thimq^MNi^  with  n  litdo  diinOng 
Clondly  nd  aquaDy,  iritfi  driniiog  nb  tiiMMii^UNit. 
Gondy  and  aquaOy  duooghout. 
Cloudj  thnnighoat. 
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A98 


I 


6 
ft.ll. 


63  86  B5  64J  74  75  76 


84  67JI70  ,«9  74 


69  m  67 

4|6«  67  te8  67 

6a  69  67 


IS 

Id 


6S0 


10  Bl 


Sa 

So 
Bo 


14  So 

i6r>o 

1761 

I 

1864 

1963 
ao64 


» 


I>J1.'P.IL  ft.M.  .P.M. 


N.E 
Varia 

74  |78i'79i|70  [Ditto 


73J 


70 
7« 


71  67  73  77  78} 


71  ;69 


03 

8184  170  hi  '68  {74|f78  jSo  kvi'Ditto 


70  Bg  68 
70  7s  ,69 


57 

70 

170 

o 


73 


B8  |65 


71  66 


75 

77  '78  76 

78  U  76 


76I79 


77 


74  78  79  76J 


75  78 


B8  70  69 

M  P7  ,65  |73i|78  \l9  hH 


73} 

73 


70  66  74 


9 

PM 


faoB  the  Town. 


75}  Ditto 


!0J 


79  «o 


73i 

r74  I79  f79il78i 


77  78 


Ditto 
Ditto 


76^  Ditto 
78ipitto 


'Ditto 
N.W. 


75}  Ditto 


7 J  08  74ji77j8o 

I 

71  73        |74  79  |Si 


77  78576  'Ditto 
79        75i  Ditto 
78  Ditto 


.  [ditto  with  diining  rate. 

Morning  aqualljr  with  rain,  noon  doody,  aftonow 

Clear  tliraughoat. 

I*. .  ■  * 

Ditto  ditto,  with  Btrang  N.E.  braeta  all  day. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

IKtto  ditto,  itroog  bneiaa  an  day.       '\  > 

Ditto  ditto  ditM.  ' 

Ditto  ditto,  breeiea  itcady  and  moderate. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto.  ' 

Ditto  ditto,  verf|M|a^y>  (' 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto.  /' 
Ditto  dittOk  .  ^  

7  {jjMterdajr. 


70  m  m  76 
73  70  69  ,76 

78  69  '68  '76 


73 


•163 

«9  64  |73 

23 67  74 


72  69  j76i 
71  ,69  76J 


73  70 


24 


67 


«568 
8667 


■767  74  73  7> 


•866 
99«7 


3o|67 
31 


74  74  72 
74  73  7» 


74 


73 


73 
75 


7» 


75 

7fi 


72 
72 


70  ,74  70 


64 
VobL 


78J81  pH.J  Dittu  Clear  throughout ;  witid  modaiVfab 

78}  8i  178  jDitlo 

80  8i479iDitto 

!  i 

79^8 1  i79i  Ditto 


76 

76 

76} 

76} 

76 

75} 

76 
76} 


7» 

78}79}77 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Morning  clear,  noon  and  aft«ni«mjciMlld|]r, 

Clear  throughout,  breeae  ditto.  >^    i  '  i   V"  \  ' 

n  »  0.        ^^^^^  »r 

Ditto  ditto        ditto.  i  '  | 

1 T  -t  ^^ 

Ditto  ditto,  breeze  fiiint. 

Ditto  ditto,  breenatoady,  but  moderate. 

[«quall  with  no. 

Morning  clear,  nooD  and  ailemoon  clow(|y,  4  f.  M.  - 

.      .  '  '■       TV  -r.  1 


72  73  j7o  .76} 


I 


I 

79  82J 

80  81 

I 

80}  81} 
80}  81} 

79  81} 
8oi8s 

81  |8s 

So}  8a 

I 

81 


8o4  Ditto 
I  ' 
79iDitto 

79iDitto 

784Ditto 

79  Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

North 

Ditto 


Bo| 
79} 

79 
80}, 


Ditto  ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto,  wind  faint. 
Ditto  ditto,  breeze  faint. 
Ditto  ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto,  ditto. 
Clear  thioi^gfaoot; 
Dltt|»  ditto. 


':1 


Ditto 

Morning  and  noon  dear,  aflataaon  dmiSy  with 

[the  afternoon. 

Clear  throughout,  strong  wind  from  the  eastward  in 
Ditto  ditto  all  day. 

4  H 
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464  74 

5^5.3 


76  Bi 


74  78176183 


76|8a 


s  9 

P.M.P.M. 


sotod  fron  die  Town. 


7a  j70  |77  8»  8a  j7a  |North  Clear  .hroughouu  ^  ^^^^j^.  ^ 


73  171  |76i  80}  8fJ)79|  Ditto     Ditto  ditto 


8.i79|Di.to,    Diuoduto.  ^^^.^j^i^^^^ 


8oi  82i  80J  Ditto 
8«  179  Ditto 
8ai  79  JDitto 


76JMii8«18oiN.W. 


Ditto 


South 


84|8t 
83J83 
79j8oj8ii8i 
79  BoJ  8a  8oi'Ditto 
78  Bi  ^«i;8ojWo 


Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto. 


t  ^itiA'^  i-i     «ff ■  tivj, 


Ditto  ditto*  '     ->    J  ' 

l/mO  OKHh 

Ditto  dhtOa 


Ditto  diltoi  evening 


^  ~  poft  «f  wind, 

daik  ibI  thiwUnim  raisi 


N.W. 


Ditto  ,Clear  tl]lro^gilout. 

I/tUO  OKWa 

Ditto  HuOt  , 

•,.:k»  -«'-/'- 


7  74  75i 781 8«J79J  North 
U  74  75lj8ol  89  Ul  Ditto 

74  7»  74  81  89l79lDitto 
ts  7»  77  8ol8al8o  v«i«. 

75  7«  U  pol8«  Bo}|n.W. 
U  73  79  80  81  80I  Ditto 
176  I73  79j8ol  88i'8i  Uitto 

80  |83  «i  Ditto 
75  81I85  SojVuia. 


9566  76 


76I81  |84  8i}'Noitli|  Ditto  ditto, 
77l'8il  83l8a  iDiUo 


Di&  AtOb 
Ditto  ditto. 


Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  fitto. 
Ditto  fittoi 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 


ft';- 


L  :l  .1 


Ditto  ditto. 

80  '81I82I81I Ditto!  Ditto  ditto. 
77189  j84  |8ll'DiUoi    Ditto  ditto. 

77181  85  79  'dimo^    Ditto  ditto,  about  luiuet  hard  aqaall  with  rain. 
79  'eg  '7S  83  84J  80J  Ditto 'clear  throughout. 
79  'gij  78  8  J  84  79lVaria.'   Ditto  ditto,  evening  (qually,  with  very  hard  diowerfc 
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I 


6 

A.M. 


68  74  i73  69  ;77j8'18a 


3te6  b4  78 


t  HUl. 


George  Town. 


65 


IS 


P.I1.,P.M.  12  P.M.  P.M. 


Wmd. 


I 


74  i7a  ;69  i??  8>i82  78} 


70  80 


|.  .N.W.Monrf||g,«l««i.ftl^ 


81  8i|8i  jVaria-Cloady 


4J67  (74  75  71  ,80  |8t  82  jSiiS.'W.CIfur  throLiL'Iiont 

.tiber 


«67 
669 
968 
866 


74  |74  |70  i78 


fl88  71 


toj67 


74  71  781,82*83180 


[southerly  wind*) 


8a  84I83 


Weit 


75 
76 


76  72  77  82  84  8i 


68  172 


I  I 

74  70  |76i82j83|'79 
68  Cft  77  79j8o}77 

68  76  80  80 


•qually  with  hard  rain. 


Cine 


>*'67  ,74  74 


IS 


68 


73 


79 


N.W,    Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto.  i^S'aSi'^ 

7^8.  W.lfbndnsdMr.t  noon  aii4  aftl^^  vithctaiifc 


70  75i  781 81  79i  N.  W.lfoniiig  and  noon  daadj  i 


69  '76 J  8a  ,80 
73  l7a  ;69  ,77  j8»  Sa 
73  73  69  78  8«  83 
73  ,73  ;69  76489  84 
78  83 
81  62  83 


68  72  74  70 


1 

I667 

1768  (7a  [72  '69 
18^68 

•068  |75 


withhwdimt  dwilK  l>i|;hl  mtirh  hni\7mui. 
'illlm-mimifi  WitbthuiHlvr  nml  li^litn. ; 

r  with  heavy  rain. 


79*|I»to 
78} 

Ditto  ICkar  thmqlhoiit^ 


sod  OOOB  ^CW( 


[ahmrarjr. 
mij'  and 


73  7"  69  79  m 


ddfidy 

8o|  Ditto 'Omt  thnotjboiit. 

j        I  ["showers. 
i1)itto -Mon^ng  and  noon  clear;  afternoon  cloud)  with  light 
I  rthunder,  li^toing,  and  torrents  of  nun. 

WcM  Clear  ttamoi^oaCi  amt  viokiit  iqiiialli'witli 


7«  |73 


•1(69 
•s 


70  ,80  83  83|8< 


75  71  79 


75 


83 


76  7»  7848a 


Ditto  Moniiqg dotrt  mob  doodjri  «Btfii«OB dm. 
Ditto  |(9aM  diMqiilMat:  oftdog,  ligjit 
DittoWondRf  iw^i  u»oa,nKf  U|ghtnb»  aAenioon  dear. 


84  ft<|nitlll  Onartllinilgtiniit    evening,  lightning,  wah  dark  cloudl. 

U.  very  hardMjuall,  and  heavy  raio. 
83}  81  8.  W.  CiMur  diimighoat ;  efwiag,  doudjr  *ith  ligMnrng ;  g 


75  76  7a  79  ,8iJ82j8i|Ditto 


•a69  75  76  72  79  ,82i83l82  Ditto 


Clew  duwiighont 


•468  76 


[nil 


Ditto  Atto,      It.  hard 


ui^ht  very  hard  rain, 
tbnoder,  and  lig^l* 


40  7- 


804  83  83  |83  Ditto 'Momtiig  Ad  noon  daar»  dtemoon  cbodf. 


•669 
•670 
•77© 
•870 
•969 


76  77  7  3  794 83 J  85 

77  '75  '73  ,80  183  !8S 


79 


834 
83 


Ditto  'Clear  dmmglMMtt^:  aootharif  wind  all  day. 
Ditto 'ckar 


80  82^844811 


76  ,7«l73  784 


83 


85 


76476  73  80  84 
3069  Uj'77  73  79484 
8l|69  I76  .?«  !?«  784,8« 


87  83 


834 


Varia.   Dhto  ditto. 
Ditto    Ditto  ditto. 
8.W.   Ditto  ditto. 
8o|'8o||Yaria.'Moniing  and 
,83  l8Sj4  Ditto , Clear  (hrougbouU 
4  U  8 


C'vi'*'ii"g> 
cicirt  a  F.  M.  aqnally,  ' 


d06 
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APRIL  1810; 


I 


6  3  '  9  6 

A.M.   18  P.M.P.M.A.II.  li 


I  68 
969 

369 
4S8 


76 

74  j76j 

75  76 
76 


<P»  76 

7« 


6  58 
769 


7« 


76 
76 
7« 
7«i 


8)69  76  76 

76  76 


79 

71 

73 
79 

7» 

70 

70 


78I 
78J 

791 
781 

791 
771 

78 


969 

10|69  74  j74 

11170  74  i74 

ii<S9  76  |74 


13,69 


75  75 


80 


1*70  74  74 


16|^  74 
1670  74 

17^70  ,76 
18  70  |75 
j76 

1069  73 


8oi 


7« 
7> 
79 

71 
71 

79 

71  .83 
79  |8o 
79  |8o 

71  [78 
76  7a  |79 
2  70  ,8ol 

«»|69  |7a  173  U  j79l 
9968  7a  73  7>  ^° 
•369  '76  I76  '73  |8ol 
M.69 


74 

76 
76 
74 


78  89  85 


I  Wind. 

3  !  i» 
P.M.  P.M. 


83 
83 
83 

831 

831 
83 

83 


85 
84 


7^Bli|83|Bil 
78  83 


841 


81 
811 

841 811 
85  89 

84^)81 
84  89l 
89181} 


8« 


80  84185183  Ditto 


84 


83 
83 
83 


75  ,75  :7a  8oi 

I     I     1  1 
73  73  71  81^84,^  8  )J  8a  Diilo  Morning  aud  noon  t  l 


•7|70 


85I84 
841851,831 
841891 
84  81 
831,80 


Clett  dvoDghout. 

[|with  thuoder,  liglitaiiig.  and  liglit  rain. 
Moiilttif  mianon  dcari  ■ftcfDoon  doady  and  tqnaDy, 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

S.  W, 


TaSr  

S.  W  Moiaihg  and  nooti  den,  aftamoon  dbudy,  with  aqualh 

Ditto  Claariviiibaa^  eveaii^  •qoaUy  with  hard  lain. 

[tbander  and  lightning. 
Ditto  Mbrnhf  and  noon  dear,  afUmooa  doudy,  wifli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

West 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

85  |83l  Ditto 

85l'89l  Ditto 


Clear  throoghout 


M«t|li(itia  noem  dear,  aftaraooa  doudy. 

[lightning,  and  heavy  rBl||. 
rirai'limii^lif.  u  t.  M.IUM  i^imI^  wkfafthinidai'. 


CleUr 

Dhto  ditto,  Bj^Awwri  during  the  nighu 
Clear 


[ni 
Ditto 


of  nun  throughout  ^ht. 


Clear  throughout. 

Morning  and  noon  cloudy,  nftemoon  clear.  ' 
Ditto  Clear  throughout,  7  P.M.  hard  ruin  for  half  an  huot.,  t 
83  Jsaj'si}  Ditto  Ditto  diuo,  I  p.m.  bard  abower,  aAerwardi  deab.  r 

83  84}  82}  Ditto  Clear  throughout. 

84184  82i  Ditto  |Morning  and  noon  clear,  afternoon  doudy. 

84  85  83  jDitto  Morning  and  noon  clear.      ;    1       ;       •  : 

834  84  jsa  ^ 
84  'bs  jSajDitto 
84  ^85.}  83J  Ditto 


Wert  IClear  throughout. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 


[hard  shower, 
afternoon  cloudy,  6  p.»I»  • 


9670  74,74  71  «i  '^^3  8  j  j  "lUJitlo  ,Huzy  and  cloudy  iliroughout. 


73  73  71  ^"i  ^'-i  '^'ii  ^-i  I'^^^y 


I  I 


9870  75  75  7a 

2970  173  73  7»  81 

'I  I  ' 

3070  ,73  73  ,71  78I 


82j  82i  8ii  Ditto  ICIoudy  throughout,  9  »JC.  *  iU^  thoweiw 

82  Ssj'su 'Ditto 'Morning  dear,  afterwaida  doudj. 

89  83  7y  Ditto  ^Cloudy  tbioughool,  7  »Jl.  lurf  wlo,  nigbt  "iof. 
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Tom. 


6 
A.H. 


1  70 
«  70 
370 

4  7« 

569 
669 
769 
870 
589 

iijes  (74 

1368  74 

»4|68  j75 
1568  .75 
16,68  '75 


IS 


1_S  I  9  S  6  L_i  3  I  9 
P.M.  P.M.  A.1L   18, P.M.  P.M. 


74 
74 
75 
75 

74 

77 

76 

74 

76 


75 
74 
74 
74 
7« 
77 


78 
73 
79 

7« 

70 

73 


is  'sa  i 


83* 


78  .8a  14 


81 
80 


79  ;8fl  8ij'8o 


Wind. 


79  |8i  j8i||8o  |S.W. 'Cloudy  throughout,  6p.M.lMld 


WMt 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Clear  throu^out,  very  hard  rain  duriag  the  night. 

[withnioi  night  rainy. 
Morning  and  noon  dear,  afterooon  thick  huj  weaAer 


Ta  liard  squall,  andfdn, ftr  several  homa. ' 
and  nooo  cttar,  afk«niooD  cloudj,  5  tM. 


feracwal 


79  83  j8«j8i  Ditto 
79I83  82J79  WMt 


75  7a  78  88 


^3 


71  79i8»  Bij 


84 


i  70  77J  81J 

75  7»  |78i83  jsi 
74  '70  78i  81  ^81 

I74  '7«  '77i8i  82 

!  ■  ' 

74  71  79J 82^83 

M   '    „  ' 
74  70  80  83  83 

I   '   i  f 
74  71  81  83 ,85 


I  rain  v. 

[squall  and  hara  aliower,  eveniug  ralqr. 

doudyt  4F.if.  • 

Qralay. 


Ditto   ditto,  anemoonrainj 
[aqua 

Morning  and  noon  < 
8o|  Ditto  'Clear  throughout. 

80  l&W.  'Morning  dear,  aAamnds  doudj  and  aqpuUy,  •mi^g 

8o|  Ditto 'clear  throughout. 

80  jsouthMoming  clear,  aftenraids  doudjr,  night  raiuy. 

I  I 

79^8.  W.  Morning  showery,  noon  cl4Nidy»  aftarwanU  showery. 

81  'oitto  Clear  throughout. 

! 

81   West  Morning  and  noon  clcai',  afteniooa  cloudy. 

81 J  Ditto  Cloudy  throughout. 

83J  South  Clear  throughout. 


74  7»  79J       83^  81J  West  Cloudy  throughout. 


>7 


69  7i 


I        I  'a 

74  j7»  |8' 


o  83  83 


1869  ^75  ^75  |7«  j8o  84  j84j 
»9i68  75 
75 


«0|69 
ai69 

«rf69 


«3|89 
«5,69  73 


75 
75 
74 
74 


7* 


1669 

«T,69  j7» 

•»W7l7« 
i{68  73 


74  71  80  83^84 

I      !  : 

75  7>l79i  83  84 

74171  Iso  :83  j83l 
75  '71  80  jsj  |84 
74  7»  8*  |83l|84i 

74  70  80183184 

'     I  ' 
72  70  ,8«183  83 

7a  170  80  |8iJ8ii 

'71  |€9  80  8ij  81 


8i|  S.W.  Morning  ckar,  afterwards  cloudy. 
8 1  i  Ditto  jciear  throughout. 

8a J  Sootfilffondng  doody,  with  light'nfaiy  aftarwanda  dear. 


9iM 


75 
75 


78180181 
79  8oi8i 


75  71  |79  8ol,8a 

'71  UiMiss 


t75 


81 

81J 

80 

791 

80 

80 


8 il  S.W.  Morning  dork  and  aqually,  mth  hanl  idlH 
89i' West 'clew 

89l'Ditto 

I 

81I  Ditto 

83 


[dear. 


Ditto  ditto. 

[fire  sqaaJl  with  bwd  nin,  i^ght  mndi  fdn. 
Ditto  jMomiDg  dear,  noon  lightahoWtaAenuMMi  daart  r 

Ditto  Cloudy  throughout  widi  fteqDnt  haid  iboiNl 

Ditto  .Motnlag  donfy  and  laiqr*  aftanmidi  dondjy. 

Ditto  ftjoany     dnm^^ioiit,  with  ntj  haid ) 

I  _  rdoM^y. 

Ditto  ^Monifag  doMdj  widi  haid  lain,  aooo  olear,  anamoon 

Ditto  'Monttaf  daar,  aoon  vary  haid  lain,  alUnaoB  dovd^. 

Ditto  .Clear  tinoqgbout. 

South  IMtio  ditiD. 
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1 70 

«|69 
370 
470 
570 
c'to 

7|69 
»[«9 
969 
loj68 

1969 

1369 
1468 

1668 
1768 

i8|68 
19^68 

3065 
21  G7 

2270 

I 

9367 
«4.67 

9568 

I 

8664 
9768 
9868 


IS 


3088 


75 
78 
78 

j,e 

77 
l7« 
76 

76 
75 
76 
77 
74 
75 
76 
74 
67 
70 

75 
70 

" 

75 

76 

66 

u 

I 

69 

I 

fig 

1 

74 
69 

7» 


3 
P.M. 


P.M.  A.M.  18 


75 

■78 

76 
76 

75 

75 

75 
76 
76 
78 
74 

r 

|75 
74 

c 

I 

75 
72 

I 

74 

I 

r 

74 

1" 

68 

i 

70 
74 
74 
70 

7» 


s  0 

P.M.P.M. 


WM. 


70  80  8al  83J  81  J^South  Clear  throughout. 
79  j«o  |84i  85}  83.J  Ditto  :  Ditto  ditto.  , 
72  81  ,84j86  82J  Ditto     Ditto  ditto. 

I      I       '       '       I  ! 

79  89  j84j^85j  83J  Ditto  Ditto  ditto. 
79  j89|83iGi5  B9|S.W.  Ditto  ditto. 
71J  80I  83  |«4 

71  |79j8il89 


'  ■      or  i-.  V'  ir  ott 


89jlDitto  Morning  dear,  afterward*  cloudy. 

rafterward*  cloudy. 

79  Ditto  'Morning  cloudy,  9  a.m.  squall  witfi  very  hard  nin. 
I  t  [shower. 

71  |78i83  81  |8o  ^Ditto  Morning  and  noon  clear,  ailerfrardi  cloudy,  with  light 

71  80)89)84  80}  Ditto 'clear  throughouU 


73 
70 


80J85J85 
8o|  85}  84 


79  !79  184  i86l8a  'SontU  Ditto  ditto. 


89  jDitto  Moniing  and  noon  clenr»  tftfOMon  ^loadj. 


8iiWcst|  Ditto  ditto,  fUtfflk  iridt Jgfafc  tfin.  , 
I       I  -      '  [afternoon  dear. 

72  .80^89  .83)81  Ditto  Morning  clear,  aikerwarda  aqtiall  wkh  rain,  noon  aod 

I  I      I     I      I        I  [very  hard  rain,  and  nnuh  rain  afterwards. 

71  79  83  J  85  80  Ditto  Morning  cloudy  with  light  nun,  ai'ttTu  ardii  clear,  9  P.M. 

i  I  I  I  L  '  .  I 

61)  ^79  80)80  78)  Ditto  Morning  cloudy  and  squally,  noon  cloudy,  .'iftirncwn 

76j78}79  78  Ditto  Cloudy  and  very  rainy  throughout,  10  i-.m.  luird  rain. 
I      I      I      !      '  [.'if'tcrnooii  squally  « ith  hard  rain. 

70  7^i  79  80  76}  Ditto  Daylight  very  hard  rain,  morning  and  noon  cloudv, 
Mill  [.-.I!  night. 

71  76^  79)  81 J  79 J  Ditto  Morning  and  noon  cloudy,  afternoon  clear,  iiard  rain 
'     I     I     '  I 

69  76  ;78J  79J  78  Ditto  Morning  rainy,  afterwards  cloudy. 

Ill  [and  rriiiiy. 

1^9)  77  |8o  80)  78  Ditto  Morning  very  hard  rain,  noon  dear,  afternoon  cloudy 


70 


77,81)82  80J  Ditto  Cliju- throughout. 

I  '  [very  rainy. 

79  8a)  82  76^  Ditto  Morning  and  noon  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  i  vi'uing 


69  177  78  80  7^  Ditto  Morning  cloudv  "  ith  much  rain,  .iftf  m  anis  <  lundy. 

Ill'  '  . 

70  77  79  81  79  Ditto  Morning  clear,  noon  cloii<ly,  atti  r-.i.inls  clear. 

I  I      I  I  [evening  rainy. 

167  78  79  78  'fi  Ditto  Morning  clear,  noon  very  hard  rain,  afternoon  doudy, 

I  .     I  j 

69  75)  80  ,79)  77)  Ditto  Cloudy  throughout. 

Ill  <    .  I 

71  77  81  82  79)  Ditto  Clear  throughout,  nmcli  rain  during  the  night. 

I  '  I 

71  76)81  82)  78)  Ditto  Morning  cloudy,  evening  squally,  with  very  hard  rain. 

I      I      I      I  ,  [evening  ami  niglit  uiiicii  li.ird  r.iin. 

69  78,81  89  78  Ditto  Mi.riiiii^'  cloudy,    noon  clear.    alU'ruard^  showery, 
III  [ami  night  very  hard  rain. 

69  78  81  |89  |78)  Ditto  Morning  and  noon  cloudy,  ailcrnoon  showery,  evening 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER, 
Kqit  at  the  Zdnvy  m  George  Tovm,  Frmce     fVale^  ItUmd,  1880-1821. 


i8so. 

July   

August . . . 

September , 
October. . . 
Vonaba.. 

iBai. 

N 

April  

May  

June   

July   

August  

September  

October  

Korember  » 


77 
77; 
T7! 


771 
78 

76 


78 


M 


8ii 

81 

81 

8) 

Bi 

83 
78 
84 

84 

83| 

8.J 


83} 

83 


85 

85; 
79 
85 

85 

82 


80 

8ij 

8a 

80 

80 

77 

•7H 
79I 

791 
80 
89 
83 

84 


IS 


84 

85 

86 

85 
84 
8«i 

89 

84 

86 
86 

87 
88 
88 
87 


4 

P.M. 


85 
87* 

86* 
86i 
85 
85 

85I 
77 
87 
86| 

89 
88 
884 
881 


W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
M.W. 

1I.W. 
N.W. 

S.E.&N.W. 
S.E.g.&N.W. 
N.W.&S.E. 
S.EJk.NW,  , 
S.E. 


1/ 


3 
10 

13 
13 

5 
3 

3 
« 

5 
11 
6 
9 
4 
8 


  METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTEB, 

Kq)tataeLibrmifi»G«erg$Iimnt  J'ti»et^W0te$'  Idand,  1823. 


MOMTHa. 


_      ■  •  • 

MaKh 

Auril  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  .  . 

October  

Movember.. . 


■terOM 

TlwnDoiMtflrM 


18 


4 

9M. 


84 

84f 

86| 
80 

85i 

86 


80 
89 


Number  of 
DsytRainia 
tfaa  Mono. 


6 
10 

6 
11 

8 

7 
i« 

9 
>3 
16 

91 


:  Beigtie  of  the 
TlMCUMMueier  diiriog  the 
MonditttheM  riiipil. 


8oi 

81 

89 
81 
81 

89| 

81 

8i| 

80 
80 


19 


85 


87 
87 
861 
86 

87 
84 
84i 


4 

mm. 


in 

90 
89 
87i 


89 

86 

86 
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APPENDIX,  N0.IIL 
DONATIONS 

TO  ns 

IKlial  tMMtU  SMttn  «f  •TMt  IMUid  isi>  Jf^l«l(» 

FBOM  ITS  IMSTITUTIOl^  M AftCH      im,  TO  MABCU  1«7. 


I.  DONATIONS  OF  MONET. 


Jtunes  Alexander,  Eeq^  M.P^  Treasurer  II.A.S.   ••.••.••.*  £50   0  0 

J.  Dupre  Aleicnnder,  Esq^  M.P.,  M.R.A.S.  m,..,.  SO    0  0 

Henry  Alexander,  £sq^  M.P^  M.R.A.S.   10  10  0 

H.T.Coldirook^  Esq^i,  IMreeior    10  10  0 

Edward  Fletcher,  Esq.,  M.R.AJB,   20   0  0 

Daniel  Mcwre,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.   60    0  0 

Sir  G.  T.  Stauntou,  BarU,  Vioe^Prendent  1LA,&   50   0  0 

W.  H.  Tnmt,  Ea^,  lf.RA.&   0  0  0 


£817  6  0 


II.    DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS,  *c 

By  Sin  Gkorge  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart,  V.P.R.A.S.,  March  20,  1823,  Sfc. 

A  very  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  books  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  of 
works  on  China  in  Enropaui  languaget.  Tba  fijflowing  letter  azplaina  the  natoraof 
ihe  collectioo,  nd  dw  danort  olject  in  pnnMnting  it  to  An  Sadnly. 

Ciyi^^mLMerfimSb' George  ThonNuSlamit<m,Bartn  totkelaU  GMMoMen,  Et^  LLJ)^ 

Simtnjfit     Hiffti  jUtUt  Sodiljft 
"  Sim :  Having,  in  the  course  of  my  reaidenoe  in  China,  formed  a  considerable  ooIlecUon  of 
*•  Chinaae  printed  books,  and  also  of  nuunuciipt  dictionaries  and  other  works  of  Eniopeanfc 
McdanhNritoaMirtdMitndantindttaeqiwMoBflr  a  laoirla^  of  ^  langunge  mi  Utmmim 
"  of  the  ChiBsae,  liM  oonfidtet  tkat  I  caoupt  mm  liiii  liiallj  fnonti  ilia  oblBrt  1  tod  in 
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*<  triav  in  mUiig  thw  coUectkii»  mbmIj,  the  more  general  >cqiMuattnce  ia  this  countiy  with 
*•  whatmr  BMTf  be IboBil  curiooi «riiMAd anong  the  prodoetioiiw  of  A»  Chhwe  prew,  than  bj 
"  a  respectful  offer  of  the  collection  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

"  My  wish  is  that  it  should  be  preserved  entire,  and  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  may  admit 
*<  of  it's  being  at  all  times  readily  accessible  to  the  Britiah  and  other  students  of  Chinese  literature 
"whotMyfireqiMDttyaiMinfalii,  udar  audi  ngiiliiiiw  m  the  BofilAriMfe  Social  omj 

M  dkSM  it  expedient  to  prescribe. 

**  b  ia  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  offer  to  the  Society  aa  •not  oatalogue  of  the  coMectioa, 
<' bat  tiM  todoiad  MaonaAni  wiU  «amiy  a  fmnl  idea  of  lit 

MlbavalkalMnoiirto  be,  Sir, 

*'  Tour  noit  obedieaftt  humble  senrant, 
»  19,  Portland  Plact,  (SignedJ      -  Qao.  Tho.  Staumtom." 

"Mmito^  lan." 


Memorandi/m         CoUection  ^  CAause printed  Booh$t  preteHtedto  the  Boffol  Anatic 
Society  qf  GmmT  JMMi  ami  Atkmd  if  Sit  OxogOM  IWsoUf  STMOmur,  Smt, 


V.PJLJJS. 

Woita.  Vob. 
1&  C1.ASS  1. — AmnaU  LUerature  or  Ciastics      the  Chimte :  including  those  of 
Comfaeiua,  and  a  Mantdioo  Tntmt  tnmalationof  what  are  called  tlie 

Ibyr  Books    IM 

SB.  Class  2. — Dictionariejt,  £ncyclupedia»,  atui  JVork^  on  PhUology,  riz.  the  Im- 
perial DiclioDary  of  Kang  Hy  ;  Pronouncing  Dictionaries ;  Dictionaries 
of  Aadent  and  Obaoble  Charaeten;  IlliiMndoiia  of  ChiniMn  Tonaa; 
Poetical  Dictionary,  similar  to  the  **  Gradua  ad Panuummf  Dictionary 
of  the  Mantchoo  Tartar  Language;  Diolognes  in  Chinese  and  Mant- 
dioo,  ate.   4S« 


tt.  Class  S.*— JfiAraT  JERMkwy  mi  At  ^rlt,  viz.  Treadaea  aa  MediciBab  on 

certain  particular  Diseases;  on  Astronomy  anil  Astrology;  on  Plants  and 
Gardening;  on  Husbandry;  on  the  Art  of  Drawing;  on  Weaving  and 
Ploaghing;  oa  die  Art  of  War;  00  Ae  Disoofvorles  of  Europeans;  abo 

Herbds,  Almanacks,  &c.    Stt 

IT.  Class  4. — Traeels,  and  Books  of  (.hof/rnphy,  riz.  Gcncrul  Topography  of 
Ghma;  particular  Accounts  of  the  Provinces  of  Canton,  of  Peliin,  of  the 
Uand  of  Hay-nan;  of  AelKstricti  watered  bj  die  TdknrSimnri  of  the 
Tourgouths,  of  Thibet ;  of  Maritime  and  other  Foreign  NalioD%  •••  990 
S8.  Class  5. — MndiTn  Poetry,  Plays,  and  viz.  Poems  composed  on 
public  occasions,  in  celebration  of  Imperial  Festivals;  Poems  by  Can- 
didaeaa  fbrPriieB  or  Dcigreasi  Golbetians  of  Pli^  of  die  Flrrt  Tnlar 
Dynasty;  Modem  Plays  now  acting ;  Novels  founded  on  Historical  or 
interesting  Domestic  Facts,  in  illustration  of  the  Passions :  Moral  Tales 
for  the  instruction  of  Youth,  &c   STT 

ft.  Cuja  gi— JBitoy  mi  Biogn^Hf,  viz.  General  Hfatoiy  of  the  Eaiphtj 
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Bf  SvGMb  Tao,  SrAOinow,  B^m,  V.P.B.A.a^— CratfaMMd. 

Annab vf  FnrticiilRr  Periods;  ffittny  of  ilie  Four  Ffaat  Empenn  of 

the  Reigning  lifaMIJi  Biqgiwpliyof  the  "  Wise  and  Good  ;"  Bic^pn^lhy 
of  lUustriow  Woumb;  Conqneitt  of  tbe  Emperor  Kiei)  Long,  &c.«*.«»*  S44 
90.  Clam  l^lam  mdChtVHmeut,  viz.  Hie  Pnaent  CSvil,  Penal,  and  Fiml 

Codes ;  Penal  and  other  Codes  of  Fomier  Djnaades;  B«port*  of  adjudged 
Cases  in  Courts  of  Law;  Instructions  for  Pleaders  ;  Series  <if  ItnjKjrial 
Pekin  Gazettes ;  Collection  of  Provincial  Reports  and  Government  De- 
ctawnsr  Oflkiallutriiotiootoa  Moitd  Daties;  Coon  Kidei^^  554 

1  i.  Claks  8. — Doctrines  of  Foe  and  other  Superstitions;  including   59 

T.  Clas  s  y. —  PuliHt  rrlinns  o  f  the  Catholic  and  l*ro(ettatU  Mi»siunarit».  Missals^ 

Summaries  ol  Faith,  Translations  from  the  Scriptures,  &c.  90 

Si.  Class  10. — Mi$eeBeme(m»,  viz,  Treatiaea  on  Cerenumlak;  Gamesof  Cheia  and 

Dimg^;  Miscellaneous  Instructions;  Books  for  Children  ;  Treatises  on 
Coin*  and  Medals;  Extracts  from  Scarce  Books;  Catalogues  of  the 
Imperial  and  ocbar  LHinrie^  8c&  .....«.**••  KS 

SMmmarp^thewAole.  p 

Class.  WflA&      ,  ^'<'l^. 

1.  Chinese  Classics   15    198 

8.  Dictionaries   22    4^ 

a.  AnsandSdenoM   85    8SS 

4.  Travels  and  Geography  ,  17    270 

5.  Poetry,  Plays  and  Novels   2S  377 

6.  Histoiy  and  Biography   9 

7.  Laws  and  Government  •••.■•*■....  30  .*■•■■  5M 

8.  Native  Supcnstitions   14    56  ^ 

9.  Books  on  Christiani^   7    SO 

Vk  BOsMUancoot   9*   


186  2,610 

Sir  George  Leonard  Suuntou's  Account  of  Macartney's  Embas^  to  China.  Lon- 
don, 1797,  9  vds.4to.  with  atlas,  fidio. 
Sir  George  ThcNnaa  Suamion^s  MiiedlanMNia  Nolkei  idnd^g  lo  GUm.  London^ 

1822,  8vo. 

Sir  George  Tliomas  Staunton's  Account  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Pekin,  in 

1819.   Hawaal,  I8M»  8vo. 
Bengal  Regulations,  1793,  folio. 
Fourxnont's  Grammatics  Suuca.   Paris,  1749^  fiidio. 
A  MSL  Frendi  tod  CluiMae  Dictionary,  folios 
|>itirtffHHTinm  Latino  ffirftwi^  M&  2  ten.  fidioi. 
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Bjr  Sir  Geo.  Tho.  Staunton,  Bart.,  V.P.R,A.S. — Continued. 

Historia  Trium  Imperiorum  Sinanim ;  •  MS.  Latin  TnniUtion  of  the  San  Kwo 
Che.  fclio. 

Nieuboff^LcgMioBitmiMdl  lAtgiuim  TartHteCI^       Amrttrdam,  UMB, 

folio. 

PapewcoMwcied  wWt  gr  T.  &  BiaMtif  OwwJiip  of  Java.  Iblio. 
Appendix  to  Bengal  Papei%  11T4-fi.  ibllOi 

Pisonis— De  Indiic  utriusque  re  nnttirale  et  medica.    Amslerdaait  16fi8,  foUu. 
Harrington's  Bengal  R^ulations,  1805-1809^  folio. 
Reportt  on  Bd^^  fte.  lTni.lTn.  8vdli.fiilio. 

Papers  on  East-India  Freight,  1780  to  1791;  1T9640  1797;  3  vols,  folio. 
Maiila's  Tong  Kieti  Kaog  Mon;  HiMoiM  GtoMk  de  la  Chine.  Paris,  im-178&, 
IS  torn.  4to. 

UteoiMi  ooaeenuBt  let  CSiiBaia.  PIum^  im'1814i|  16  torn,  ito, 

Marshman's  Chinese  GnHBUMT.    Senunpore,  1814,  4to. 

Amjot's  Dictioanaire  TaMaie  Mantdiou  Francois.    Paris,  1789-1790,  S  torn. 

Robemon**  Memoir  of  a  Chart  of  dw  CMm  Sea.   London,  1791,  4lxh 

Hagei'a  Pantheon  Chinois.    Paris,  1806,  4to. 
Navarrete's  Historia  del  Reyno  de  la  China.    Ho,  Madrid,  1675. 
Marshman's  Works  of  Confucius^  vol.  L  containing  bhan^Lun.  ikrampore 
18011,  4ttk 

H«gei^  Nmnimatique  Chinoise.    Paris,  1805,  4to. 
Amyot's  Lettre  de  Pekin  sur  la  Langue  Chinoisc.    BruxcUcs,  1773,  4to. 
De  Rhodes'  Dirers  Vojagea  en  la  Chine,  &c    Paris,  1681,  4to. 
Rioci's  Eipflditio  ChristiMwad  8be»  Li«diini,  161i,  4lo. 

VocJihiildrio  de  Jopon  declanulo  en  Castcllano.    Mnnilir,  lfi30,  Ito. 
'  Papers  on  the  Restoration  of  the  King  of  Tanjore.   London,  1787,  7  vols.  4to. 
Dictionariiiai  Latino  SlnicaiB.  9  torn.  4io.  MS. 
Gladwin's  Elngli&h  and  Persian  Vocabulary.    Malda*  1780^  410. 
Collndo's  (irammatica  .hiponicn.    Romo,  1632,  4tO. 
East-Indian  Treaties  and  Graitt$,  1774,  4to. 
Eas^>lndia  CharterB^  ITN^  4iik 
Defisnoe  of  Lord  Pigot.    London,  1778,  4to. 
Bolts  on  India  Affiiirs.    London,  1772,  4to. 
Richardson's  Arabic  Grammar.   London,  1T76,  4(0. 
Nabob  of  Arcot's  Letter.   London,  1777,  4ta 
Forrest's  Mcrgui  Archipelago.    London,  1792,  4to. 
Halhed's  Bengal  Grammar.    Hoogly,  1778,  4to. 
Batsvia  Bcecbreeven.   Anwterdan,  178!^  4io. 

De  Guignes'  Voyages  n  Peking,  &c.  Paris,  1808;  3  toni.8vOi,  svec  adas  en  Iblkk 

Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Asia.    London,  17BH,  8vo.  8  vols. 
Leseep's  Kamtschatka.    London,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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BjAQtcTanhBtAjanm,  Babt^  V.P.11JL&— Coatinncd. 
JdmioDft  Oriental  Vajiger.  London,  180T,  9nt. 

Gladwin's  Ajeen  Akbery.    London,  1800,  2  roU.  8vo. 

Rochon's  Voyage  a  Madagascar,  &c.    Paris,  1791,  8vo» 

Reports  on  Cornatic  War,  &c.   London,  17SS,  9  toIb.  8vo> 

VerhanddtngenTnketBataviaMchGtnootadMp,  Batanria.  6dedeii,0«o. 

A  Comparative  Vocabdaiy  of  dM  BanMi»  Milija  $ai  Thai  LngMgN.  8cram> 

pore,  1810,  8to. 
Amm's  Voyage  roand  the  Woild.  Loodon,  VIM,  Mio. 
Benyowsky's  Travels.    London,  1790,  2  vols.  4to. 
Jones's  Institutes  of  Menu.    Calcutta,  1794,  4to. 
Kaempfer's  Aoioeaitates  Exoticae.   Lemgow,  1712,  ito. 
Hamei'i  JownuJef  'Mmeutaef*  Emhawy  to  difauu  Loadoa,  lfS9^  8vo. 
fifteen  Yean  in  India.    London,  1822,  8vo. 
Cossigny's  Voyage  i  Canton.   Paris,  1799,  Sra 
Sainte  Croix  Voyage  aux  Indea  Orientales.   Pa(i%  1910,  8  toia.  9m. 
Espoii  SintiMiqae  de  TVukb.  London,  1811,  S  ton.  9fo» 
Gemelli  Careri's  Voyage  tin  Tour  du  Monde.    Paris,  1727,  B  tUKk*  ISttOb 
Eloge  de  Moukden,  tniduit  par  Amiou   Parity  1770.  8ro. 
HabanPtLettm  4  Fineimin  fork  Chine.  Pkrii^  ITTO^  8«o. 
FuUeiton's  Military  Operations  in  India.    London,  1787,  SvOii 
Fourmont's  Meditationes  Sinicse.    Pnris,  1737,  folio. 

Al  Singiyyab,  or  the  Mahoauoedan  Law  of  Inbeiitance^  edited  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Caletma,  179S,  OBo. 
Rumphius's  d'Amboinsche  Rareteitkamer.    Amsterdam,  17O0t  tatto> 
D'llerbelot's  Biblioth^ue  Orienule.  Paris,  1697,  fcUo. 
Dalrymple's  Planiof  Port%  &C.  4  vols.  4to.  * 
Difafynipltfli  C^MOtd  Sopertoiy*  I^mdoo,  Svob^flOk 

Pennant's  Indian  Zoolo^n'.    London,  1790,  4lo. 

Vanbraam's  Voyage  a  Peking.    Philadelphia,  1797,  2  torn-  4Uk  . 

Appendix  to  Report  on  Eeat-Ib&Flitfauage.  4to. 

RennelU's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindoostan.    Londoi^  191%  4l0k 

Bruce's  Plaiis  for  British  Indiiu    London,  179S,  4tO. 

R^musat's  Grammaire  Chinoise.  Paris,  1822,  8vo. 

Btdlq^sIadaatoBafainnur.  Landoo,  ITT^  9n. 

Le  Com  ptc's  China.    London,  1698,  8to. 

MagaOlan's  China.  London,  1688,  8vo. 

DeCdtnShienrfani.  TVaelsliy  Tirioni  Aodion  on  the  Wonbip  of  Coufucius; 

Deceased  Ancestors,  etc  3  torn.  12mo^ 
Martini  Historia  Sinica.   Amsterdam,  1659,  12mo. 

Fariay  Soun'a  Portuguese  Conquest  of  India.   London,  1694>  3  vols.  12mo. 
LaLoobeKTaRpjaniedeSiiin.  AammAua,  imu  9tan.ltaa 
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De  Ritibus  Sinensiam.    Leodii,  1700,  ISmOii 

Marahman's  Dissertation  on  tin-  Chinese  Language.    Serunpore,  1809,  4to. 
Mendoaa'a  Hiatoria  del  gran  Reyno  de  la  Cbina.   Auven,  IS08,  ISmo.  Italian, 

The  Chinese  Trareller.    London,  1775,  2  vols.  ISmik 
Cbois/s  Voyage  de  Siam.  Trevoux,  1741,  ISmo. 

Giufonnit^  des  CeremomeB  Chinoiaes  atee  I'ldolatrie  Greoqae  ct  BonMune. 
Iqgp^  IIM^  Ubmh 

Ambassades  des  Hollnndoit  iJqwn.    Tom.  S,  12mo.  -  - 

Winterbotiuun's  View  of  Gfaina*   London,  1795,  8vo. 
Bayer's  Mmemn  Stmeniii.   PMrapo^  1180^  S  wni.  8fa 
Gilchrist's  English  and  Hindooslanee  Dictionary.   Calcutta,  1787,  4to. 
Sir  W.  Jones's  Meau'a  Veioidnnagea  VertsatdM  van  L  C  Hntoier.  Wdmr 
1797,  8vo. 

Fitti  RcpottoBdw  Eut-bdh  Conpaiy.  London,  181^^  8va 

Kracheninnikow's  H'lstoirc  du  Kamtchatka.    Anisteidu%  ITtOi  2lam.l!tuO, 

Thnnbeig'a  Flora  Japonica.   JLipsis,  1784,  8va 

Oriiedift  VojageloChin*.   London,  1T71,  Sto1s.8to. 

NMivellM  dai  MiHfena  Orioitales.  Anvtodaai^  fte.  ITSf^lfW*  9  tHk  Mmk 

Hagcr's  Monument  do  Yu.  Paris,  1802,  folio. 
A  Chinese  Chart  of  the  Soatli  Coast  of  China. 

Bstavnai  MuuBbodc  (Dnteh  EiM>lBdia  Register).   Batsna,  179%  Ifldw. 

Renaudot's  Maliommcdan  Accounts  of  India  and  Cliiaa.    London,  1788^  8fOb 
Rochon's  Voyages  a  Madagascar,  Paris,  1803,  8  tOOk  8tOi> 

Patton's  Asiatic  Monarchies.    London,  1801,  8vo. 
*ReiinaBoi  Buiorin  Litenrin  Babjkaiaram  et  SbMuhun.  Bnnwwkli^  ITil*  «t 
Rcimanni  de  Libris  Oenealogicis  ConmiMltWtio.  2  vols.  8vo.  in  L  QnodGnbwg* 
Thunbeig's  Beise  in  Japan,  £rster  Band.   Berlin,  179S,  Stow 
Howd'a  0««rknd  Jooraey  from  India.  London,  1789,  8fa 
Dalrymple'a  Charts,  folio. 

Oaubil's  Chronologie  Chinoise.    Paris,  1814,  4to. 

Sonnerat's  Voyagea  la  Nouvelle  Ouinfe.   Pan%  1776,  4t0k 

Papers  relating  to  DMhwawa  of  Opmion  Uianm  Wanan  Ihtring^  B^.,  Oo- 

veraor^eneral  of  India,  and  Gen.  danrering^  Mr.  Monaon,  and  Mr.  Francis,  folio. 
An  English  Translation  of  the  Instructions  of  tlw  CbOUie  OgWHUnont  to  the 

Merchants  trading  with  the  Russians.  MS. 
llMOdaiofHiis.  PeniMi  M&>  Svtt. 
Fragments  of  the  Koran.    Aralm  118*  8  ida.  999. 
Aral»c  Syntax.  M&  8to. 
Floeina  of  Nmv  Alfya  1C&  8f0k 

GiiiriB'hFMkdHiMniyof AbdllmfaflbdiUn^  M&Sro. 
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Bj     Osa  T&o.  SrAvmrdit,  Bua^  V.PJUL8»— CoMunMiL 
Tlie  FfltiM  of  Herkern.   Ptandan  MS.,  Sia 

The  Musnuvi  of  Julal  ud  Din  Rumi.    Persian  MS.,  4to. 

A  Treatise  on  Mucic;  traoslated  firom  the  Hioduwi  work  «atitled  FttryttUc. 
PflnianMSi,  Sro. 

TtPn^^hMa  Gliani  of  vadoas  pacttflf  tin  BmHihOm— »  bgr  Akandir  Dal- 

ryinple. 

Fiv6  Charts  of  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  by  George  Robertson. 
Thne  Doidi  CliMrtt  of  the  Eist  Coattof  CUiui,  FonnoM,  J«p«i,  he. 
'A  HiltDry  of  Hayling  Island,  in  Hampshire.    Havant,  1826,  8vo. 
TIm  Chinese  character,  Hoo,*  a  tiger,  eight  feet  high  by  four  wide,  written  in 

wlihe  on  a  bhtck  ground,  by  Suj^  ta  zhin,f  late  Viceroy  of  Canton. 
An  antograph  inaoripdon,     Song  ta  shin;  ooiiialBiii^  the  GUaese  ehuaetara 

Qiwang  Kjng  Jih  KeaDg,t  each  of  tiMOiabowetlnao  fcec  high. 

East  India  Papen,  two  roiiunes,  4to. 

Contenu  of  Vol.  I : 

L   Part  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  for  July  16,  1793,  containing  the  Speech  of  Sir  H. 

Langrishe,  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  on  the  Enst-Intlfa  Trade  BilL 
2.   Rqwrt  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  lake  into  OMtwderation  the  Export 

IVadaflmOiaatlMiaiBiodwBaNladicakivonteialifettarilialHdid^  with 

Appendix. 

5.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Cottoa  Maiwifkitttge  of  tMseoualfy  t  with  Appaodioaa. 

4.  First,  Saooad,  and  Tliinl  Reports  of  the  Select  Committees  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Directmit  10  take  into  coniideration  the  Export  Trade  irom  Great  Britain  to  the 
East-Indiaa ;  with  Appendioat. 

6.  Estimate  of  tlie  Company's  AlUrq,  by  the  Cootwlttee  af  AecooBt^  Fdk  15,  ||p8 ; 
with  Appendix. 

6.  Report  af  tfia  Comnilttee  of  Waiebouiaa,  on  a  nmnorial  llwa  die  Wawuftctniwrs  of 
Gunpowdar;  with  Appendices. 

7.  Pipan  laapactiog  the  NegodatMm  for  a  Renewal  of  the  Eatt'Iodia  Company's  £x- 
dosive  Trade  t  ten  parts. 

8.  Short  History  of  the  East-India  Company  and  their  Tradai 

9  and  10.    Duplicate  Statement  of  the  Income  of  the  Company. 

11.   The  .\ct  of  S3  Geo.  III.  passed  in  June  1793,  for  continuing  the  possession  of  the 

IS.  A  Bilteplaaii«llie  EastJndm  AnnddaBtnderdiaiiHMiamnt  «f  the  Govamw 

and  Gooq^aniy  af  tba  Bank  of  England, 
19.  AMd^aaataftba  ll«pAeklbrthaGo«enaMB»aad'Ikade«f  India,  Ac. 


•  For  the  Chinese  character,  gee  plate  XIll,  No.  X. 

f  Plate  \11I,  No.  XI. — For  an  account  of  Sung  ta  shin,  nee  Macartnev'i>  Embatsy  tu  China, 
VoL  II,  paiea  SITand  449 ;  ate  p4a  S87-af  llA  wdHlM. 
t  Plate  XIII,  No.  XU. 
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By  Sir  GtaM.  Tbo.  Btimmm,  Bmi*  VJftBJLSU-CamiinidU  - 

The  Papen  oootaiiied  in  die  aMOod  wdame  ate  doplkatef  of  No*.  8  to  T  in  dw 
first  vohune. 

Indb  Fkper^  SGacdlaneoiii.  4ta 

Conteott:     '  "  "  '    '  ' 

two  parte,  with  Appendix.  1790. 
8.   Rqport  of  th«  Sdwt  CoauoinM  of  the  Comt  of  Directora  of  the  EHt-Iodia  Com- 
peay,  upon  the  Cotton  M—wftrtme  ;•  wMi  AppwriBcWi ,  lWBi>'  -  ■ 

5.  Further  Papers  and  I^roceedings  relative  tb  dw  F^aifBt  afjdie  i(>|iele  Ikbtt  tf  tlw 
MdMb  of  Arcot ;  with  Appendicea.  1798. 

4  8pwdi  of  l^ter  Moore,  Egg.,  t  ■  Cmnt  of  IVopriitili^Wd  Ifyy  i,  Vm,  fiif  the 

purpose  of  sanctioning  powers  proposed  to  bo  given  t9  OmMfllli*  IGv^wW*  by  the 

Board  of  Control  and  Court  of  Oirecton ;  with  Appendix. 
&  ObservationB  of  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  tespectiye  Cooduct  of  W.  Hastings, 

Sir  J.  Clavering,  Col.  Mo^iai^  R.  .Binidlr  «Bd  P.  Raneipb  ill  the,  Serriee  efthe 

Honourable  East-India  Company. 

6.  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-Iadia  Companpr,  on  the  subject  of 
Recruiting  the  Compan/a  Boiepeae  Anqr  b  ladb  t  with  Appcndkea. 

7.  Continuance  of  the  above. 

8.  Copies  and  Extracts  of  Advices  lo  and  from  India,  relative  to  the  War  with  the  late 
nppoo  Seltanii ;  the  Fntidaa  of  Ua  DeesinieiHi,  and  DfMilMitioii  Oe  Repetqr 
captured  at  Seringapatan  {  and  an  Aeeonaft  of  hb  Bdiariwn  and  Dieaili  en  die 

day  of  the  Storm. 
India  Tracts.  4to. 

CoBtentii 

^1.   Proceedings  of  the  Oovemor  and  CouncQ  at  Fcrt  WDHaoi  layctlBg  tb*  AdadniMQi!* 
V    tion  of  Justice  among  the  Natives  in  BengaL  1774. 
a.  Ori^ndnqMni  relative  teYbafoie. 

8.  The  Case  of  the  President  and  Council  of  Madras  fairly  stated,  with  ObeWStiaM 
on  the  Conduct  of  both  Parties,  as  well  as  of  Colonel  Stuart.  1777. 

4.  Letteie-PetcBtv  eiteblkfafav  e  Snpraoe  Coert  «f  Judiealara  et  Feit  Willian,  in 
Beopl.  1774. 

5.  Uboiea  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  East-India  ConipaDy,  April  8S»  1777. 

6.  LetterfiraMohaniAedMKbeDiilUiDbef  Aieot^  lo  tlM 

Appendix.  1777.   To  which  is  added  a  StateuoM  ef  liMtiMlatiffrtil  Tnjoieb 

7.  Collection  of  LetteisrcJetive  to  Ta^jon. 

Oriental  Tracts,  4to. 

OoBtAdky  s 

The  Oriental  Collections,  by  Win.  Ounlqr*  Bm^,  Noa.111  aiidI7,  Ar  Jfl|f,  Aagoit, 

end  September,  1797. 
Rcnnaira  Addition*  and  ConeetioBa  to  UiMap  of  Bei^al. 
Seendl'a  Bengal  Atlas. 
Aycen  Altey,  by  Gladwio.  VoLU. 
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BjrSirOio.1te.SiAnR«Nii*  BiM«  V.P.E.A.fiL— CnmriMwd. 

Ettfe^IiidiftBOTeniieAoooanii.  ISlftJBs  amkMlik 

Report  on  Agriculture,  &c,  of  New  South  Wales.    IB2S,  folio. 

The  15lh,  16tb»  17tb,  18tli»  19th,  and  aoth  iUfXMrts  on  the  Nabob  of  Areoc's 

Debts.   ISUulsaik  OToklbiKk 
Bengal,  Fort  St.  Geoige,  and  Bomb«y  Regulations.   I818>1MMI^  4  vob.  Iblio. 

Sixth  Report  on  Artizans  and  Machinery.    1824,  folio. 

Proceediiigs  of  the  Directors  of  the  IlAst-India  Company  relative  to  granting  an 

AmraitjiotlMlfttqMHorHMlinflL  18«^  UiiK 
List  of  Papen  idadDg  to  die  Men|nMi  ef  HMttqg^  Tuumakm  in  Ind&u 

1824,  folio. 

Papers  relating  to  the  HnaDoes  of  India,  during  the  Government  of  the  Marquess 

dTHMtingi.  1884^  fidio. 
Papers  relating  to  the  Police,  8:c.  of  Bengal,  from  1810  to  1819.  foKow 
Pkpers  relating  to  the  Immolation  of  Hindu  Widows.   1824,  folio. 
Fq»en  rdating  to  the  Nepaul  War.   IflM^  Iblio. 

nqien  relating  to  tlie  Transactions  of  Palmer  and  Co.  with  the  Nizam.  IftM^ioliOi. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Pindarry  nnd  Mahratta  Wai^.    1894*  fidio. 

Papers  relating  to  British  Indian  Sugar.    1822,  folio. 

The  MarqnesB  of  Hastings'  Sommwryof  OperatioBS  in  India.  1884,  folio. 

Instructions  to  the  Resident  at  Lucknow.    1814^  folio. 

Correspondence  between  the  Govemment  of  Cejlon  and  the  Colonial  Office 

fckdro  to  J.  D.  Roincr.  1885,  IbKo. 
Tnetics  with  NadraFknran  in  India.   1885»  ftUo. 
Pap<  rs  relating  to  the  Burmese  War  in  1825,  folio. 
Papers  relating  to  the  Colonial  Trade  of  the  Mauritius.    1825,  folio. 
FqMM  ittUting  to  the  DiMnunoiii  wiA  dw  Bnrmie  Ckwanmwiit  18811^  Mb. 
Bjll^itirW.M.aCoftSBBO<»i;  ILILAJBL  ...........................JAya*  1818. 

Hm  DoMir  or  Saend  'WtltiiigB  «f  die  Ancient  Fenian  Roplwlh  Bonboy, 

1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Drawings  of  Indian  ploughs,  harrows,  &c,  on  tltree  sheets  of  paper. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Weston,  B.D.,  H.R.A.S.   Mt^  IT,  1888,  fr. 

Copiti  flf  die  ftUofwiqg  «r  Ue  w«icki^ 

A  Chinese  Poem,  inscribed  on  Porcclaine.   Loadon,  1818^  8ro. 
Arabic  Aphorisms.   London,  1805,  8vo. 
Episodecflmndie  ShahNamdi.  London,  1815,  Bkk 

Persian  Disdchs.    London,  I8H,  8vo. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Miao  Tse.    London,  1810,  8vo. 

Conformity  of  the  European  and  Oriental  Languages.   London,  1802,  8vo. 

Peidan  RaereatkNHk  London,  1819;  Bnk 

Remains     Arabic  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.    London,  1810,  8TaL 
SbortNotketof  India,  from  Ancieat  and  Modern  Writen.  M&  . 
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By  the  Rev.  S.  W£ston,  B.D.,  M.R.A.8. — (Continued.)        •  •  ■ 

AnnouUoBS  go  the  Aabna.  London,  IflSM^  ISmo. 
Tlw  Engtithmn  Abroad.    London,  1824,  8va 

Hiftoric  Notices  of  Greek  Cities  that  have  struck  Coiofl.    London,  1886^  SvOb 
Two  Specimens  of  Ancient  Cufic  Writing. 

Copy  of  die  Anbie  lueripdon  on  the  TttridA  Camton  in  9i.J$meiftfttkf  twidi 

an  English  Translation  by  the  Rer.  &  Weston,  fi.D.,  &c 
Fac-Simile  of  an  Ancient  Arabic  IilMripdiCMl»  in  Mr.  Maxqr's  ptmoniow 
A  Telinga  MS.  on  palm  leaves. 


Bv  Qmua  Bbuum  GmmotooVf'  mmL  ll.lt AA  •  •..»*••#•••••..•.».« JIm  SI*  _ 

.  -j     ■     '       I   '  -  'r  "jt,  -  .,!.  }l  .,7!')' 

ASuKritlVHitiieanlidipHi.  USL>  8«0b  )  > . 

Bj  Monrienr  Jnut  de  Kunoni,  Env  H,RA.&  T.M».»......^2Jln»4l» -MM^  ^ 

Copies  of  the  following  of  his  Works.  [  , 

Verzeichniss  der  ChipeaMchen  Bikher  der  irnw^^u^iifiii  ,Biblioth|dt  at  B«lb. 

Paris,  1822,  folio.  ^    '  '^^  .    '  l" .     '  -'j; 

Ada  Foljpglotta.  Park,  IflSS,  4la>  ifit  ein  l^pradi  atk%  Colio. 

Origin  of  Paper  Money.    London,  1823,  8vo. 
Miimoires  relatifs  a  1' Asie.    Fariib  1824-1826,  2  tom.  8va 

Bdeocbtung  and  Widerlegnng  der  Foncfaungen  iiber  die  Geachiolite  des  Mittel 
AiiatiM!lMnvi^,desIIefmJ.J^Sdtmid|.  Ftari*,  1884^  8vo. 

Observations  aoT  1*  CurtB  de  FA^  poliiBife  poT  M.  AimnmUi.  Paris, 
1886,  8vo. 

Mottraviev^  Voyage  en  TuTOomuiie  et  i  Khhra.  BniB,  188S,  8vo. 

Zdlirab's  Lettre  sur  Cirbicd's  Grammaire  Arm^nienne-    Paris,  1823,  8 vo. 
Lettre  adrcssde  a  la  Soci^ti  Asiatiqiie  de  Fkria.   Par  M.  Loaia  de  I'Or.  Parii^ 

1823,  8vo.  '  .  :■      :  . 

latoentdekOnunniidwJapoii^piHrkFiraS^^  FnUMeparlaSocUtf 
Adattqne.  Feri^  1883^  8vo. 

By  Sauvml  Pamcs%  Eaq.,  lf.R.A.a....«...........................».».....»2^  1,  1888. 

Hb  Gbeinidd  Emi^  .  LondoBt  188^  S  Tob.  iio^ 

^y  Fkofeimr  AuaDntin  Wnxmc  w  Sonunn*  For.Sf.]LA.S.«.».MNb  1(  1IB8S»  fv. 

Copies  of  tlie  following  of  his  Works. 
Bhagavad  Gita.    Sanscrit  and  Latin.    Bonn,  1823,  8vo. 
Oratio  qnun  NataUbm  Frederid  GuO.  IIL  haboit.  Bonn,  1884^  4(0. 
Indische  Bibltothcfc  einn  ZeHwdirilW  Band  1,  mid  BandC  ^eft  1.  Bomi,  1880- 

1824,  8vo. 

By  IL  R.  Lewis,  Esq  AV.  1,  182S. 

His  Collection  of  Laws  for  Fort  Marlborough;  MaUyan.   London,  1821,  4to. 
VobL  4  K 
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Oopici  of  the  following  of  his  Wotka. 
Les  Oiseaux  et  les  Fleurs ;  Allegories  Mprale  D'An  Ejdin  Elpioc«dMiL  VtA, 

1821,  8vo.,  Arabic  and  French. 
EKpemidiim  de  U  FSoi  MinuliiMiiek  tndoU  4a  Tore  dp  V^^^r"y^  Bo^  Fbr  AH 

Elberkeir.  Puis,  1828,  Bm, 

By  Mq.  Gkn.  Sir  Ja«H  Httoou^  But,  QSiA,  iuk  ViPJLAA»  Mw.  Uaii^ 

Copies  of  the  following  of  his  Workfc 
The  History  of  Persia.    LoodoQ,  181d»  8  vols.  4to. 
BfieiDoirof CaDtrallndhu  London,  1§8S.  8vDlf.8fiow 
IvCnietkHuto  Offioan  in  C«ntnl  Indw.  London,  18S4»  Sm. 

His  Chroookgical  Retrospect  of  Muhommedan  Hislaiji  fiiom  Origilial  Penkn 
AathodtMS.   London,  1811-1821,  3  vols.  4to. 

By  Whitelaw  Ainblie,  Esq.,  M.D.  M.ILA.&  Dec.  6,  1883,  jpc 

B«port  on  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  Giimbatore,  &c.    London,  1816,  8toi. 
AgMtiyar  Vaittiyer  Annuru ;  a  Medical  Work  in  High  Tamul  Ytae,  ISS, 
ObsemdoBt  on  dw  Chokin  MoriMi  of  Indn.    By  WUtdaw  AinsHe^  MJX 

London,  1825,  8vo. 

A  Persian  MS.  Account  of  the  MuhammeUan  Festivals  observed  in  India,  with  an 

English  M&  Tnnslfltioatqr  J.  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  MdbM 
MstOTin  lodicB.  By  W.  AinsU^  ILIX  London,  1«M^  •  vab.  Bvo.  r 

By  ^ajflf  CriwtiM  SnwAM^  ld.it.A«8a  ••**u»M*MMnM«MM>»aM«a»uKi3lM  ^  IflBBy 

Co{)ie>  of  the  following  of  Ui  WoiINi 
The  History  of  Benpnl.    London,  IHl:?.  4to. 

A  Thinslation  of  tlic  Travels  of  Mii-za  Abu  Talcb  Khan.    London,  ISl-t,  3  vols. 
ISmOb 

Catalogue  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  Library.    Ctimbridge,  1809,  4ta 
All  Introduction  to  the  Anvari  Soohyiy.    London,  1881,  4to. 
Essay  on  die  Origin  of  the  A%hans.  MS. 

Original  Penian  Letten.  London,  1888^  4to»  Dedioied  to  tiin  R^yil  Adatic 

Society. 

Translation  of  a  Cufic  Inscription.  MS. 
By  the  Rev.  Sami  f.i.  Lkk,  A.M.,  M.R.A.S  '.  .«/««.  3,  1884^ 

His  Edition  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament.    London,  1823,  4to. 
AM&  iB^BiigiaCliaincCir.  fidiob 
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ByU.T.CoLEBBOOKX,  £sq^  Dir.  R.A.S  4..t  FA.li  1824. 

GaplM  of  the  Mlomog  of  kk  Worlli. 
Algebra,  Arithmetic,  and  MoHantioD.   TraariaMd  fton  the  fiafastark.  Loodoo, 

1817,  4to. 

A  Grammar  of  tbe  Sanscrit  Language.    Calcutta,  1805,  folio. 

A  DtodoNarf  of  Hsm  Sanfork  Langaage.  Seramporei  1806^  4l0k 

Hitopadesa,  or  Salutary  IiMtnictiGn%  in  GhUMfit,  wHh  M  Eoj^dl  l^licc 

Serampore,  1804,  4to. 
On  the  Geology  of  tbe  N.  £.  Border  of  Bengal.  4u>. 
OnilMVilkyorilMfiad^lIUnr.  4ltt. 

Also :  Matthews'a  IfUioat  ill  HaniiO^  or  TVafidon  of  ItfiiliniiiiMcL  Calcutta, 

1809,  2  vols.  4tOi. 

Strachey's  Bija  Ganita,  or  Algebra  of  tbe  Hindoos.   London,  1818»  4to. 

Dtt  Perron'i  Leghlaiion  Orientale,  en  Tavqit!e»  ett  Fterse»  et  dsns  nndoiutaii. 

Anstrrdam,  1778,  4to. 
M^oire  pour  Dupleix.    Paris,  1758,  4to. 
Hastings's  Benarce  Inanmetion.  Caleatl%  m%  4«»t 

East- India  Charters,  folio. 
East-India  Treaties,  folio. 

Tbe  Histoty  of  the  East-India  Company.    Vol.  I.    London»  1TI9,  4|n> 
HallMd'sGlonlooLMn.  X/ondon,  4to. 

Mailriecfa  Ruins  of  Babylon,  and  Appendix.    Tendon,  181(>-19I&  Svolti4ta 
Sir  G.  Colebrooke's  Letters  on  Intolerance.    London,  1791,  8vo. 
Araish-i-muhfil ;  a  History  in  Hindoostanee  of  the  Hindoo  Prinoea  of  Diltieo. 
CUcllttl^  1808^  4to. 

Prem  S^gatf  or  dio  Histoiy  of  Sree  Kriahna,  in  Hindavoe.  GaleaMi*  1810^ 

4to. 

Rajneeti,  or  Tkles  of  tbe  Hindooa^  m  Bnj  Badn.   Cakotta,  1809,  8vo. 
Statement  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Removal  from  India.    Calcutta,  1829i»  4to> 
Essay  on  the  Hindu  History  of  C  n&limir,  Ity  H.  II.  Wilson,  Esq.  ito. 
On  the  Triangulatiou  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  CapL  G.  Everest.  London, 
1888,  4l». 

Makhzanu']  fidviyeh  ;  Materia  Mediia.    Persian  MS.,  5  vols,  folio. 
Tohfat  al  Mominin ;  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica.    Persian  MS.,  4ta 
Srajjiyab;  Mohammedan  Law  of  Inheritaiioe.   Periian.   Caleotta,  1811,  8vo. 
Hedaya ;  Mohammedan  Law.   Peiaian.   Calcnttet  180T)  4  vds.  Sva 
Fuuwi  Alingiiii  s  Treatise  on  Mnhmmwlan  Low.  Poniai.  CUeotta,  1818| 
8vo. 

Dalnstan  •!  MoMhilik  4to.,  printed. 

Sadee's  Perdon  Oooli«taa»  tMnibled  into  ISadooiiniee.  Cdcntta,  18IM^  8 

vols.  8vo. 

Siddbanta  Caumudi ;  Sanscrit  Grammar.    Calcutta,  1812,  4to. 

4  K  8 
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Four  Sanscrit  Vocabakries;  At  Jtimmq^  Tdofadft  SUm,  HMm]^  and 

M6dmi  Cara.    Calcutta,  8vo. 
H^achandrti  Cosba;  a  Sanscrit  Vocabulary  of  Homonymous  Words.  Calcutta^ 

P&nini  S&tn  Vritti ;  the  Grammatuad  AfjboAmut  tuM,  vidk  a  OlWMWaHrj. 

Sanscrit.    Calcutta,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Manava  Dlieniia  Sastra;  the  Inithitties  of  Mcnn.  Poblidied  in  Siiiiaril^  hf 

Babu  Rim.  Calcutta,  4to. 
D^ya  Bhaga ;  a  Sanscrit  Treatise  on  Inheritance,  by  Jimlkta  VabaiM,  witk  a 

Commentary  by  CrishiiaBhatta.   Calcutta,  1814,  4to. 
Ymnitrodaya;  aTreatbeoriSiidii  Law.   SuMiiL  Qiuim,  lUi^  ^ 
Cir&tarjuniya ;  a  Sanscrit  Poem,  by  nuuavk    Cataitta*  M14,  4Ho, 
A  Persian  Translation  of  the  Lilavatl.    MS.  Rvo. 
Miticshara  Dharma  Sastra.    bonscriu    Calcutta,  1813,  4to. 
Hie  Pentateoch,  in  BengaleN.  Serampon^  ISOlf  990. 

The  New  Testament,  in  Bengalese.    SttampOlt^  1801*  OVO. 
A  Chart  of  the  Capeof  Good  Hope. 

Fhrnk**  Conspectus  GlueMDBialhkBSaiidcrittBi  MoiMichi,  1817,  4tow 
Calcutta  Journal,  Septemlier  18SS. 

Drawings oF  Indian  Implements  and  Utensils;  on  5  sheei%  4ltOt 
A  Painting  on  Silk,  representing  the  Life  of  Buddha. 

By  Robsbt  Lyau,  Esq.,  M.D  »JM.  81,  1824»  ^ 

Copies  of  the  following  of  his  Works. 
On  the  MUhary  Colonies  of  Russia.  London,  18S4,  8vo. 

Dissertatio  de  Staphylomate  Pellucido  Conico.    Petersburg,  1616^  OvDb 

Essay  on  the  Waters  of  Candren  Well,  Paisley.    1814,  8vo. 

Report  of  the  Evidence  on  the  Duration  of  Human  Pregnancy.  London,  182S,  8vo. 

By  Captain  James  Michael,  M.ILA.S  Fd>.  21,  1824. 

ADiswingtif  alllnaretencledliytlie  Ri^di  af  Tanjore,  to  oommemorate  the 
detlwoiieaMat  of  tlia  Empefor  Napoleon. 

Bf  Umu-C6L  JambuTov,  M.ILA.&  ...................................... Ak  tt,  189*. 

Part  of  tlie  Fbems  of  Clian4a»  in  the  nbnd  langBigp  of  dio  Wertam  B^pnt 

States. 

A  Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Chandravansa  race. 
A  Oeneelogieal  Tree  fimn  Swagrambhimt  to  BrQ. 

A  Drawii^  bj  a  Native  Artist,  of  some  Columns  in  the  fortress  of  Cbulni. 

A  CoUeetion  of  MSS.  in  the  Rajpotaoa  dialect  idatingto  the  HiMoiy,      of  the 

Rajput  Statm. 
A  Cotonred  Dcaviqg  of  the  HindalMfinilrLaodinL 
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BjyLlBait  GoL  JaIOvTod,  M.ILA.S.— (Continued.) 

The  following  Sanscrit  MSS. 
1.  The  Mah^bhirata;  complete  in  eighteen  boctks. 
t.  A  DoplioM    dM  AmnMk^  «r  E^iMmA  Beak  of  At  IfdiiUi^ 

5.  The  Harivansa. 

4.  A  Duplicate  of  the  same. 
B.  The  Kiuma  Ponbw. 

6.  The  Vaya  Parana. 

7.  The  Aditja  Purana. 

8.  llie  SkandA  Purana. 

0.  ADnpUeeteoTaFlvtef  theSbMkPttnba. 

10.  The  Brahma  PuraiMU 

11.  The  Padma  Purana. 

12.  The  Nriainha  Purana. 
IS.  TheGarAdhftPuiiuk 
14.  The  Agni  Purana. 

1&  The  Bhavishyat  Purana. 

lOi  Raghuvansa,  a  Poem  bj  KfHiifm, 

IT.  KMtirjaniTa,  a  Yoen,  hj  Vbthmri. 

18.  The  Bh6ja  Prft1)andha. 

19.  The  Bb6ja  Cbaritra. 
90.  TfaeVHanMBeChnitra. 

81.  Paddhati,  a  Collection  of  Bdoi^  bjf  Simgpdlim. 

22.  A  Port  of  the  Silpisiistn. 

23.  Sarasvati,  a  G  runt  mar. 

By  GoATSS  CuAMNBY  Haugutok,  Esq.,  M.R.A.8.   March  6»  1824> 

Copies  of  die  following  of  Ut  Worln, 

Rudiments  of  Bengali  Grammar.    London,  1821,  4tOb 
Bengali  and  English  Glossary.    London,  1825,  4to. 

The  Manava  Dherma  Sastra,  Sanscrit  and  English;  S  vols.  4to.  London, 

%  die  Hon.  Govav  oi  DnanoM  of  dw  Ee^Mhi  Campmf»„MBnk  6,  ISM,  ^ 
Ifanhall's  Repofti  on  die  Peiganiulit  of  FkUiqioor,  Bdgui*  ftc  Boiiiliqr» 

1822,  folio. 

Bruce'a  Report  on  the  Renewal  of  the  East-India  Company's  Charter  in  1794. 

Londni,  1811,  4«k 
Bruce'i  Amaliof  the  East-India  Company.  London,  1810,  3  vok  4to. 
Papers  connected  with  tbe  Beaewal  of  dw  Eei^Iodia  Companjr'a  Charter  in  1814. 

London,  1813,  4tow 

MiaiHM  of  EvWlMire  m  PtoiiMawt  oa  die  Ein-India  CompMiy^  Chartor.  Lott- 
doD,  19U,  S  Tols.  4101. 
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By  A*  Bon.  Cmm  or  DnacvoM  «f     TiMiJnilia  Oonipany«— {GomiDMd.) 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  on  the  Export  Trade  to  the  Ent-Indies.  Lon- 
don, 179S,  4to. 

Papers  on  the  Government  of  the  Nuwaub  Vizier  of  Oude^  1808  to  1816.  Lon- 
don, 18S5,  folio. 

Fhptn  on  die  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  East>India  Sugar.  London,  18S%  ftlkk 
Papers  relating  to  the  Revenue  Policy  and  Lam  of  India.  LomdoD,  1S90>18M^ 
4  vols,  folio. 

Fapen  on  the  Marqaea  of  Hat/dogf  AdminiitrMion  of  die  EasNlndia  Qvnm- 

ment.    Ixtnilon,  1824,  S  vols,  folio. 
Catalogue  of  Mmlels  of  Indian  To<d%  itC  in  the  East>Illdia  House  Library.  MS. 

Jonx  Chamif.r,  H-iq.,  M.R.A..S  Afarrh20,  1824. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Madras,  Sic,  hy  Jolrn  Cliamier,  Esq.  1787,  4to. 
FtaeeedingB  at  Balambuganb  prior  to  ha  Captarc^  Fd>.  M,  117*.  Bgr  dM  hue 

J.  Jesse,  Esq.  MSw 

Capt.  Blackbume'a  Acoount  of  a  Suttee^  ondie  Death  of  the  R^ab  of  Tanj«Ni»  in 
1802.  MS. 

Mienorandnmnaidediiniq^  a  Jmmejr  fi«n  Ifaanfipataai  to  CSaknttn.  M& 

BjrdieRer.G.  CRbiiovaus  H*RJL8.  ............. 

Hcrrn  Joseph  von  Hammer's  KncyMopeidisdw  lUwnidit  der  WltndiafteB  de» 

Orients.    Lcipsig,  1B04,  8vo. 
Abbate  Yellas  (fabricated)  Libto  del  Com%Ko  di  Egitto.   AnMe  and  Italian. 

folio.  Imperfect. 

Tables  of  the  Angles  at  which  Cannon  should  be  pomted.    Pfinlcd  akthc  FfVIGh 

Ambassador's  Palace  at  Pera.    8vo.,  Turkish. 
TaUet  of  Logaiidnu*  of  8lne%  Tangents,  &cw  Printed  at  the  Fkeneh  Ambaa> 

sador's  Palace  at  Pera.   8vo.  Turkish. 
Tarikhi  Savyah ;  a  Histocy  of  the  Wars  between  the  Persiana  and  A^hAna- 
Turkisb.  Printed. 

GbaaavadBosnahi  aHisloiyof  die  T^vldshConquett  of  Bosnia.  TWUah.  Gon> 

stantinoplc,   17(>!.  Hvo. 
Fayiuati  Miimatisiyyeb ;  the  Excellencies  of  the  Magnet.    Constantioople^  17iM^ 
8vo.  Turiddb 

Tba  Bulletins  of  tbe  Ffeneh  Amqr  of  Hgyfli  tranilatad  ints  and  printed  in 

Turidsb.  4to. 

By  Thomas  Peuky,  Esq.,  M.R.A.a   Marck20,  18SM. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  Etawah,  In  Bengal.    MS.  folio.  Persian. 
By  O.  H.  NuEUDEN,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  late  becrclary  to  tlie  R.A.S.  ApriJ  3,  1824. 

Goedifl^a  Olaawaliana  m  Leonardo  da  Vioci'a  Fktnm  «f  tbc  Last  Supper; 
trandated  by  G.  H.  HhtMUEM,  LLJ}.  Londoo,  Ifltl*  4io. 
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By  Uw  Bev.  Robbbt  Morrison,  D.D.  M.R.A.S. ... 

Copies  of  the  following  of  hk  World. 
Chinese  Grammar.    Serampore,  1815,  4to. 

Chimw  voA  Eof^idi,  and  EnglUli  aad  ChineN  Dfetkmny.  HaatOt 

I8S2,  6  vols.  4to. 
View  of  China,  for  Philological  Purposes.    Macaoi,  VBVtf  4lDb 
English  Grammar  for  Chinese.    Macao,  1823,  8vo. 
CUneM  Mbedkmy.  London^  ISSS^  4lik 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Milne.    Malacca,  1881^  8?0i 

Ao  Acx»unt  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  CoU^  al  Malacca.   London,  188d^  4to. 
SiliaolwioariioodMokeae;  «  Chminientay  on  the  Nev  TMancBtf  contrfning 
a  Commentary  on  Ephestan%  in  CbiiMWi^  with  a  Pnfiwe  and  SBUunaiy.  Bjjr 

the  Kev.  Dr.  Milne.    Malacca,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Ling  hwan  pcen,  an  Essay  on  the  Soul,  in  Chinese,  by  Dr.  Milne.  Malacca, 

1885,  Svoli.  Ifimo. 
Anglo-Chinese  College  Report.    Malacca,  1825,  8va 

Two  Copiaa  of  the  4Sd  of  a  Seriea  of  Chijieie  Sheet  Tract!.  Printed  at  Malaoca. 

Bj  CoL  WnxtiM  BamEBM,  M.R.A.&  .«M..^^..M.««..»-.--...»«.4praa^  1884. 
Bnnfltim'a  TrudaiioR  of  the  Hcdijya.  Loado%  1801,  4  vdi.  4to. 

Ronra  Faoi  FozcHxa«  Ei^*   ^— —  — .j^Maa^  1884. 

A  Drawing  of  the  Procession  of  Jagannath. 

A  Drawing  of  the  Inside  of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Govinda,  at  Bindrabun. 
The  niaghavad  Otta  aad  Den  Mahatnyi^  in  Sanscrit;  a  Roll  with  Miniar 


ture  Pdnlingp. 

Two  Architectural  Drawings. 

A  View  on  Chilka  L<ake,  in  the  Northern  Circars. 

A  Dmwing  of  tiw  Fort  of  Agra. 

By  Lieut.  CoL  W.  Martin  Leake,  M.R.A.S  Majf  15,  1824. 

His  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor.    London,  1824,  8vo. 
By  Prolesiior  Otumas  Frank,  For.  M.U.A.S.   June  5,  1834,  ^ 


Three  Copiea  of  his  OraramatieaSaaaeritB.  Wiroeburgi,  1828,  4lo. 
Two  Copies  of  ChrestomathiaSnscrita.  Parts  1  and  8.  Monachii»  188841*  4lOb 
Vajsa  uber  Philosophic,  ii..s.w.  der  Hindu,  cine  ZfittphrifV  VOn  Dr.  (Mmiv 
Frank.    1  Bandes,  1  Heft.    Munchen,  1826,  4to. 

By  Lienu  CoL  Joiuf  Macdonald  «.»M.«..MM..«AaM  fi^  1884^ 

Copies  of  the  following  of  his  Works. 
A  General  Telegraphic  Dictionary.   Loodoo,  1817,  8vo. 
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%  lient.  CoL  Jon  M*OBpyiiifc^Ooathiiad.) 

Harmonic  System.    London,  1822,  folio. 

On  Projectiles  Fuses,  &c.    London,  1819,  Sto. 

An  Emy  on  civilising  India.    London,  1820,  Bro. 

Bf  Sir  W.  OusELEY,  M.R.A.S.   Jime  19.  1884. 

Hit  ObMmtiancii  Fidibvi  Mcdab  and  Oflmi.  Lqiidoii»  1801,  4io, 

A  Bodhic  Amulet  from  Nepal.  Hbetian. 
An  Tnscrl[)ti()n  from  Maghadju  SfUMCiib 

By  M.  Rai  lh,  Ksfj.,  M.R.A.S  June  19,  182*. 

A  Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  in  three  folio  volumes*  transcribed  by  Mr. 
Raper,  iridi  an  Eogliali  Index,  in  om  fidio  folinne^  oomidled  bj  Mr.  Raper. 

Tang  keen  kang  muh ;  History  of  China.    109  vols.  8vo. 

Tsi'cii  ken  luy  shoo  ;  a  Chinese  Encyclopedia.    60  vols.  8vo. 

Vih  lung  che ;  Geographical  Description  of  China.    30  vols.  8vo. 

Loyldng;  Cbinene  Medicine,  ttvob.  8vOb 

Ching  tsze  tung;  a  Chinese  Dictionury.    20  vols,  8vo. 

Huen  kin  tsse  vei ;  a  Chinese  Dictionaiy.   14  voU.  ivo. 

Chucn tie mAj  a Dictionaiy of  Anwant rhinaw  CfcawmawL  •vokSMk 

Swan  fa  tung  uung;  a  Chinese  SjMan  of  Aridunatie  and  Chonatiy.  SvobtBvOb 

Leili  titig  f.hih  chung  keuh;  ten  Chinese  Dramas.    18  vols.  Bvo. 

Luh  yin  tang  she  tseih ;  a  Collection  of  Chinese  Poems.   8  Tola.  8to. 

By  J.  F.  Datjs,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S  •m/ww  19,  1824,  ^ 

Copies  of  the  following  of  his  Works. 

CiuMM  Moral  Maxims.   Macao,  1823,  8to.   Chinese  and  English. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Library  of  tha  Britiih  Faetoiy  at  QuttoOk  by  Dr. 

Morrison  and  Mr.  Davis.    Folio,  MS. 
Translation  of  a  Chinese  Document  relating  to  the  Frigate  Topaze.  MS. 
Tnmriations  from  the  Pddng  Gaaettes  for  188a.  MS. 

By  Ifia  Majesty  die  Knra  or  Ovdb,  Boo.  1LR.AJEL  m„m**mu,***nt*»f****Nm,  18Mb 

The  Haft  Knliani,  His  Mqesty's  DkUonair  and  Onnunar  of  die  Fenian  Lan- 
gaagt.  Lucknofir,  IBSlt,  Svoklnlia 

^yCoL  XBanun,  M.ILA.&   .  „....»....»....-.......«  .l«te.6kl8M. 

Copies  of  the  following  of  his  Works. 
Five  Books  of  Arabic  Grammar.   Calcutta,  1808-5,  3  vols.  990. 
Tableau  dnddatmy  of  AtaUc  Giamniar.  Calctttu,  1801,  4ttk 
Digaitof  Mjohnrnnwdnn  Law.  GaleBCta,  1801,  1  toL  4ttK 

By  Dr.HbianKiJi^  li.RjL&  ....m.«.......m...»  »!Nka»iaM. 

Ms  Zoohji^  BaaaarciMa  in  Jaw.  No.7.  London,  18M»  4to. 
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By  the  Society  of  Arts,  &:c.  Nov.  6, 1884^  jpe. 

Tlie  Transactioiu  of  that  Society,  from  178S  to  1825.   48  vols.  8vo. 

By  Mr.  J.  Noble  m.«.........*........A<w.  6,  18S4. 

His  Arabic  Vocabulary.    Etlinburgh,  1820,  4to. 

fiy  Baron  Schilling  de  Canstadt,  For.  M.R.A.S  Nov.  6,  18S4. 

His  Edittooa  of  th«  foUowiog  Chinese  Works,  printed  at  St.  Petersburg: 
Sraineldiig;  dme chaneterdMri& 

Ta  heo;  the  first  of  the  Sze  Shoo,  or  four  hooks  of  Confucius. 
Kaoa  cbang  kwan  lae  wia;  fifteen  Letters  written  by  Qighur  Princes  and* 
ChiDcie  Emperan.  Oi^iar  and  Ghiaeatt 

By  Capt.  LACHI.AM,  I7th  Regt.  .......«...,*»»  Jke,*,  18S4. 

An  Emj  CO  die  Sonroe  of  die  Rifer  finliiiis|Niti«»  widi  •  Map.  BIS. 
By  H.  U.  WnjoK,  Esq.,  M.RJL&  DM. 4^  I684k4v. 

Tbe  Qnarleify  Oriental  Ui^pakkt,  Nm.  1  to  7.  Galeatti^  1.8M-8k  9n» 
^y  the  B^htHoD.  Lord  Bkzur,  1I1R.A.&   •..,«„........Dm  4^  tBH. 

▲  TelmneiifDi»wi]i^orHiiidit])ifbiUie«.8(c.  Ftdm. 

By  W.  H.  TnAMT,  Eaq.,  ILR. A.&   Dee.  4^  18BI. 

The  History  of  tl»e  Propliets.    Persian  and  English.   MS.,  4to. 

A  Reli'^ious  Book  of  the  Siid  Sect,  in  the  ThcMt))  Hindi  diiili-ct.    MS.,  410. 

An  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  Sads,  in  liiadustoni.    MS.,  4to. 

By  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S  Jm.  15,  1825. 

A  Drawing  of  a  Chinese  Piieasant.  ^ 
Three  DKawiqgi  of  a  Lotas  Natune  in  dw  Human  Form. 

Kwang  tung  tseuen  sXng  king  wei  to  yu  too.  A  general  Map  of  the  Province 
Xwang-tung  (Canton),  with  the  Longitude  reckoned  from  the  Meridian  of 
Peldiig;  Ghineaa. 

Hwang  taontBoognng  too.  General  Map  of  die  Zodiacal  Stan.  CMnesr. 

Hwan  teen  t^ng  sing  tseuen  too.    A  Celestial  Planisphere.  Chinese. 
NaiiKs  <,f  the  Stars  in  Chinese,  l)y  John  Reeves,  Ei>q.    Macao,  1819,  4to. 

By  the  Rev.  Bewick  Bbidge,  M.R.A.S.  .........m..  Jm.  15,  1885. 

Co|dai  ofdie  fiiUoiring  of  Ins  Wedo. 
A  Treaties  on  Medianies.  London,  1814^  firo. 

Al^'t  hni.    London,  1821,  8vo. 

Plane  Trigonometry.    London,  188S^  8m 

By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  of  St.  Petersburg    jj^i,  15^  ifiM. 

Ubcr  die  Moiigolen  nod  Tibeter.   Von  J.  J.  Schmidt.  Sc  Petenboift  8vo. 
Voi-I. 
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By  dw  Ammmomiaa.  Soean  of  Landoii.MM.*«....»..»....M****».Mjfaii.  11^  nu,  fa 

TlieflmndSoeaadVcdiimeiorittMaiBouibto  Londoo,  Ifln-US^  4tt)t, 
BjF  dw  HbBTiotiunnui,  Soetsnr  of Loiidoii.....M*M...*M*H.M«..*..Mjtei  11^  18tt^  fv; 

TliL'  Fifth  nnd  Sixth  Volumes  of  ite  Transactions,         LondlNV  18M-iaM^  44ai. 

Reports  of  its  Garden  Committee,  182S  to  1896^  4(0. 
Lists  of  its  Members,  &c.  1824-5-6,  4to. 

By  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Parbury  and  Co  t»Ftb,  d>  lt)25. 

Walker's  Four-Sheet  Map  of  India.    London,  1825. 

By  Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  m  Feb.  5,  1825. 

Cb|]k8  of  dn  loDoiring  of  Ml  Wmlcs. 

ATVuulationafdie  AdfcttinretofdieGoocaoFlknniM^^  Lomdoa,  18{Mr4iOL 
A  SImb  Tama  Orammar.  Loodoot  18M^  Uo, 

By  the  Rev.  Roberv  AwDBRiioN,  M.R.A.S....*MMMM*MM**MM«*M*M«MM*..«Ak  S|  18t5> 
His  TamiU  GmnnMr.   LoDdoa,  ISSl,  4lo. 

By  Wai  ter  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S  FA.  19,  ISMk 

Ili^  Citographical  Description  of  HindoMan.   LoBdoi^  1880^  Svoli.  itow 

By  Sir  RoBEHT  K£R  Porter,  M.R.A.S.  

His  Travels  in  Persia}  Georgia,  &c.    London,  1881,  8  vok  4l» 

By  Josus  DupRf:  Aixxander,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  ...MnnM*M«.MM»M*M...liiarcA  5»  1885. 

A  Splendid  MS.  in  the  Kimuiva  Character. 

By  tlic  British  and  B'oreign  Bihi.e  SociXTY».<  April  1«,  18Sft. 

Arabic  Psalms.   London,  12mo. 
Anilne  BSbh.  London,  1888;  8m. 

.\rmenian  Bible.    St.  Petersburg,  4to. 
Amharic  Gospels.    London,  1821,  8vo. 
Assam  Testament,    bcrainpori',  1820,  8to. 

BolMBUMiBililab  Btrlio,  1813,  Snk 

CdmaeOoipekcfSt  IbtdiMraDdSt  John.  St.  Petanbini^  fbHow 

Careliau  St.  Matthew.    St.  Petersburg,  1880^  8V(K 
Chinese  Pentateucb.   SerampoK^  4to. 

Chinese  Bible  (Maidinun's  Venkm).   Senunpore,  181&-88,  5  vols.  8««u 
Chineae  BiUo  (Monuonand  IfOae'a  Vanion).  Bm.  Macao^  81  voli» 

Dutch  Bible.   London,  1817,  8to. 
Danish  Testament.    I^ndon,  1823,  ISmOk 

English  Bible.   London,  I  HI  7,  «vo, 
Ethiopic  Psalms.  London,  lb  15,  Ito. 
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Bf  die  Bmtish  as-d  Foreign  BtbM  SocnTT.— (CoaUDUcd.) 

Esthonian  Bible.    1822,  8vo. 

Esquimaux  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St  Lake.  London*  1818, 12ino. 

Tinnldi  BiUe.   St  PMersburg,  1817,  9fo. 
Frencli  Bible  {Martin's  Version).    Paris,  1820,  8vo. 
French  Bible  (De  Sacy's  Version).    Paris,  1R21,  Pvo. 
French  Bible  (Ostervald's  Version).   London,  1817,  12mo. 
French  Teatenent  (Oatervald'e  Venioii).  Furii^  1889^  990. 
French  and  English  Testament.   London^  1817*  Bfo. 

Greel<  Bible  (AUxandrine  Texti.    Arosoow,  1801,  4to. 

Greek  Testament  (Ancient  and  Modem).    Loodon,  1824,  12ino. 

0<eoi;gien  Teetament  (Camrdi  CImeler).  itou 

Georgian  Testament  (Vulgnr  Qiaraeter).    St  FetCfldMlgi 4«>K 

Gaelic  Bible.    London,  1821,  8vo. 

German  Bible  (Luther's  Version).    Strasburg,  1819,  8vOb 

Gemuui  Testwnait  (Gomel's  Vernon).   Muni^  ISlfl^  8«a 

Germiui  mid  Woiulish  Tcrct.iniciif.    Oitlbiis,  1821,  8vo. 

German  Testament  (Hebrew  Characters).    London,  1830,  12mo. 

Greenland  Testement   London,  ISSi^  Bwo. 

Oooiiurattee  TeeUuneot   Serampoie^  ISSOf  8nk. 

Goozurattce  Testament.    Surat,  8vo. 

Hebrew  Bible  (V'an  der  Hoaght's).    London,  1622,  8vo. 
Hebrew  Testament  London,  1881,  8fo. 

Ilindoostanee  Pentateuch.    Serampore,  18S2, 8vo. 

Ilindcxistanee  New  Testament  (Martin's  Vei8kNl)>  London,  1819,  8vo.  ' 
Hindoostance  New  Testament  (Do.)  London,  1814, 8vo. 

BBndeortanee  and  EnglMi  St  ICatdienr.  Galenttaf  1818^  99^ 

Hindee  Testament    Serampore,  1812,  8vo, 
Hindee  t^entatcuch.    Serampore,  1812,  8to. 
Hindee  Historical  Books.   Serampore,  1812,  8vo. 

IiUimbl&  London,  1817, 8vo. 

Irish  Testament.    London,  1823,  16mOb 
Italian  Bible  (Diixlati's  Version).    Basil,  1822,  8vo. 
Italian  Bible  (Martini's  Version).    London,  1821, 8vo. 
Italian  and  Latb  Paalms.  Lcodon,  188^  Bvo. 

Icelandic  Bible.  12mo. 

Lithuanian  Bible.    Kiinigslnjrg,  1816,  12mOt 
Lettish  Testament.   Jelgawa,  1810,  12mo. 

Mongolian  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  the  Acts.  St  Petersburg,  folio. 
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By  lUwt/'OA.  Wu&UM  Fminkuv,  M.RJL&<-(Ci]atiinnd.)  ' 

Enquiry  concerning  the  Ste«f  Mibotlin.   Iiirtlflfft>  18]MI^4«0b  * 

Memoirs  of  Geortre  Thomas.    Calcutta,  I800,4llK 
Tour  to  Persia.   London,  1790,  8to. 

EngwwdEiitMid  W(MtWaiiiiofilieOfaaif<rii«wwi^  jalwhmd 

Abo  dw  ftUmiiiig  M88. 

Cofj  of  an  Arabic  Inscription  in  the  Tograi  Giaracter,  from  die  Sooah  BioQid 
at  C3our.  The  original,  found  in  rhr  jnngln  noor  tho  BIOiqBH.  JB  pMOMMod  Mi 
H.  P.  Hope,  £c(|.,  of  New  Norfolk  Street. 

A  ThMlagieal  Wocic  in  tlie  Fdi  Ghuraeter,  tdm  finm  dio  Rigi^s  hoaM»  at  die 

capture  of  Arracan. 

A  Surrey  of  die  River  Chandon,  firom  Chaiapanngwr  to  DuogUi  and  fioni 

dience  to  its  junction  with  the  Gangea, 
Gipyof  an  Inscription  cat  in  die  Rodi  at  Ifondar  Mountain^  nsar  dw  ColftMal 

Fiirtirc  of  Mahn  Call :  in  duplicate. 
Copy  of  an  Inscription  on  a  Stone  near  Colgong. 

Copy  of  an  bneriptkn  near  die  beadofthe  Staireaw  Icadiog  to  dw  Heaecvoir  called 

Sua  Cunda  nt  Mundar :  in  duplicate. 
Copy  of  an  Inscription  near  Ponpbur  Talon,  Mundar:  in  duplicate. 
Copy  of  an  Inscription,  in  the  old  Sanscrit  Character,  from  Mundar  Hill :  very 

loo^  and  in  htgecharaeten. 
Six  Sanscrit  iMcripdont  from  Mundar  Hill,  in  ^^fifff^, 
A  Grouod  Plan  of  Mnndar  Hill,  in  dnpUcate. 
Interior  View  of  die  Adinah  Mosque  at  Purmah  in  BengaL 
A  Dmviag    die  Mnsadin,  near  Mundar. 

A  Coloured  Drmrii^  Igr  Gkarias  (yHaUuam  of  the  Jenw  Hiii|iid>  at  Ddbit  in 

duplicate. 

Drnwbg  of  a  Sepuldual  Um  at  die  Moa^at  Adinali. 

Drawings  of  Jain  Temples  and  Figures. 

A  Coloured  Mythological  Print  of  Buddha,  from  Nepal,  in  duplicate. 
Copy  of  an  Inscription  on  a  Stone  found  at  the  Ruins  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  on  the 
MediteRanean  Shoreu  • 

View  of  .loatch  Kund,  in  the  Cun-ackpur  Hills,  in  dnyilicate. 

Dra^rings  of  the  Temples  and  Figures  at  Janguira  liock,  near  Bhagulpur. 

Drawing  of  a  Badnon  a  rodr,  and  aCaieadp,  near  Oondthpos. 

A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Mundar  HiU. 

'\^ewof  Iron  Works  at  Bhina  Bhad. 

Drawing  of  a  Statue  of  Buddha,  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  by  Colonel 
FraadJin. 

Coloared  Drawing  of  die  Jem  Moqid,  at  Currackpnr. 

Drawing  of  a  Jain  Statue,  wiib  an  InscriptVB,  dog  cot  of  the  Rains  of  Indra  ^e 
forty  miles  S.W.  of  Soong  Giiam. 
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B7  lAm^-Cd,  WiuuM  Fmhokuv,  M.ILii.S.p-<Comimied.) 

Representation  of  a  Horse's  Hoof,  oa  Ae  Boda  at  Gonllipar* 
V^icw  ofRaina  Cunda,  at  Mandar. 
Copy  of  an  Arabic  Inscription. 
Coloiired  0nnHiig«rdM : 
Drawings  of  Temples  and ! 
Drawing  of  an  IdoL 

Bjr  Captain  Robert  Meltillk  Grindlat,  M.R.A.S  May  20,  1836. 

His  Soeneiy,  CoBtumes  and  Architecture  of  Western  India.   Parts  I.  and  IL 
London,  ISS6,  felia 

By  Colonel  Mark  Wilks,  V.P.R.A.S  ••.•«•«•»•••»•••••••••••*•••>.•«*»•••  i/ioie  S,  18S6. 

Tlie  Akhlak  i;  \aseri.    IVrsian  MS.,  8vo. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  Juun  Warren   Jitne3,  1826. 

Hit  Translatioa  of  tlie  Kala  aankalita.  Modes  of-  oomputijig  Time  in  Southern 
India.  Hadnsbm4io. 

Memoir  ca  Am  ZSlaii  of  fiarodM^  bj  dke  late  Lieat-CoL  Mbnier  WiUjams. 
Laodmi,  18B8,4|D. 

B7  George  Paterson,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S   *Jkm  1%  18Se. 

Pick's  Obtervatioiti  nir  la  Calodqne.   Rouen,  1886,  4to. 


BjrT.  P.  Platt,  Eif,  S1R.A.S.  **^,^Jmm  It, 

Copies  of  thv  following  of  his  Works. 
A  Catalogue  of  Ethiopic  Biblical  MSS,   London,  1823, 4to. 
Faad  Sacri  Eodesiae  Ethiopicae.  MS. 
Computus  Temporum  Eccl«ite  EthiopUaB.  MS. 
The  Ethiopic  Originals  of  the  Fasti  and  Computus  temporum.  MS. 
Translation  of  the  Ethiopic  Mode  of  ascertaining  the  Hour  bj  the  Length  of  a 
PetMii's  Shadow.  MS. 

By  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Nov.  4, 1826. 

Asiatic  Researclwt,  YtA.  XV.   Serampore^  1826,  4to. 

By  C.  J.  Mkki  e,  Esq  Nov.  i,  1826. 

His  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  and  Mythology  of  Paganism.    London,  1826, 8vo. 

By  the  Chsvalibr  db  Paravey  «.M.....MM**«MliN^  4^ 

Copies  of  the  followincf  of  his  Works. 
Nouvelles  Considerations  sur  le  Planisphere  de  Dendera.    Paris,  1881^  8vou 
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By  the  Chbvalier  de  Paravey — (Continued.) 

Essai  sur  TOngpiM  Hi^roglypluqius  (ks  LettriM  de  tooa  ks  FMipka.  Padih  18S6^ 

8to. 

By  Mons.  Th^.ou>gue,  For.  AI.R.A.S.   Nov.  4,  1826. 

A  Turkish  Translation  of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry.  4to. 

By  His  Excellency  Count  LuooLFt  For.  M.R.A.S.   Nov.  4^  1826. 

TitnMr*t  Emliifqr  to  Tblbat  Lmdon,  1800, 4to. 

By  JoHM  BowBiHO,  Esq.,  II1LR.A.S. 

Copiet'of  tbelbllowiqg  of  Ui  Worbk 
Hjnms.    London,  1825,  12tno. 

Account  of  ihc  Prisons  in  Spain  nnd  I'ortiif^al.    London,  1822,  8vo. 
An  Edilioti  of  Bentham's  Obeervatioos  on  the  Conimer|ieil  System.  London,  1821, 
8vo> 

Details  of  his  Arrest  in  France.    London,  1823,  SvOk 
Russian  Anthology.   London,  1823,  2  vols.  12mo. 

€2oiii«tM90ii  a  1m  Obtennciones  de  D.  Juan  Bernardo  OGavui  aobra  la  snerte  de 

iMNogMftde  Africa.  Madrid,  18S1,  8fD^ 
Clarkson's  Opininnei;  y  Cotulnctadeloa  Rimiilwia  CSriitiailoa  ca  qnanto  ft  la 

guerra.    I^ndon,  1821,  8vo. 

By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Niroi.i.,  LL.D.  M.U.A.S.  Nov.  \,  18d6. 

His  Bibliotliecis  Bodleiana:  Codicum  Mbuuscriptoruxn  Orientalium  Catalog],  Vol.  I. 
FwtS.  Osoail,  1821,  folios 

By  JoRa  SHAnsPBAR,  Esq.,  B1R.A.S.  4,  lOM. 

Copies  of  the  following  of  his  Worka. 
Hindustani  nnd  English  DIctiotiury.    London,  ISSO,  4to» 
Hindustani  Grammar.   London,  1826,  4to. 
MimtaUiabit  iHiiidi,orSelectiouinIIiiidiifiid.  1886^8  volf.4to. 

By  the  Pkofussom  or  thx  Bfcnnt  EMcnfcopioisoB* 

Etude  star  la  ChriHntiond'Hallti.   Phris^  1886,  Sfo. 

Tableau  Moral  <  t  Politique  de  la  Grice  en  1824.    Paris,  1885^  8V0. 

De  la  Crise  Commerciale  de  I'Angleterre.    Paris,  1826,  Sro. 

Introduction  k  la  R^Tue  Elncydop^dique  pour  I'Ann^e  1886.   Fari%  1888^  Sro. 

By  M.  LfcoM  B^  zouT. 

Hii  O^ographie  AstnNMndqiie  et  Physique,  VttaA  ud  Roamiei  Flariib  VBta^ 


die  IKev*  Jom  SImmuim^  DlCLL.  TfcBi A.fimnttitnifTtitnnrittttmTTT^^pfT  4^  1888. 
The  Elastics  of  the  Poet  Jami,  in  Peniaiu  M&  8va 
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Bj  Ae  Rev.  Johv  MMMuai^  IXC.L.  ICBJUSUKCootiMnd.) 

A  Turkish  Prose  Abridgment  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  MS.  8m 

A  Persian  Translation  of  the  Seaacrit  IfiMocy  of  the  Sercndi  InwrMtfcwi  of 

Vishnu.  MS.,  8vo. 


Tohfrt  d  Irakflb:  •  Fo«tieal  SCKi^ydon  of  Irak  AJeni  and!  Irak  AraU,  Feaka 
Ma  410. 


Capt.  N.P.  Grant's  Journal  of  his  Route  tlirouj^  die  WeMeni  part  of  Ifaknn  in 

'  1809,  with  a  Map,  and  his  Epitaph.  MS. 

The  Asiatic  Mirror  of  July  6,  1810,  oontaimng  an  Account  oi  Capu  Grant's  Assossi- 
natka. 

CtftL  E.  Roughsedge's  Accontof  AeDaitmctba  of  two  iriUEIflpliiBti  at  Bamti 

B4|^inl809.  M& 
A  Drawiag  of  the  Monnment  erected  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Augustus  Qeveland 

at  Bhagalpnr,  with  Copia  of  the  Epitaph. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Appearanoe  of  the  Suoiwj  Moimtaina  on  the  Bhuian  and  ISfaet 

Frontiers  of  BengaL 

Three  Drawings  of  Kwnaha,  or  Bangles,  given  as  Rewards  of  Msrit  to  the  Sepoys. 
Lieut.  J.  A.  Hodgson's  Plan  of  the  Fort  of  Hissariiroze,  in  I80B.  MS. 

Lieut.  R.  I.  E.  Kerr's  Notes  on  Upper  Assam.  MS. 

Lieut.  Kerr's  Sketch  of  two  Stockades  in  Upper  Assam,  captured  in  1825.  MS. 
WnOannnB  Aeeonnt  of  dM  Bengal  NiliTO  Inliuitiy.  London,  1817,  9fOk 

etjr  B.  H.  HoDOSOH,  Esq.   „.„  Noe.  *,  IBM. 

Several  Printed  and  M&  TVacti  in  d»  Bholaa  Language. 

Coloured  Prints  uf  Demi-(3ods. 

View  of  a  Goombu,  or  Lama's  Residence. 

Picture  of  Wuh  puh  mub,  the  fourth  Dbjanii  or  Celestial  Buddlia — called  Umi- 
'  labhn  in  Sanscrit^ 
A  Bnddhic  Tract  in  the  Ncwari,  or  Aboriginal  Jjutgitagt  of  IKpal. 
Rel^ioos  Pictures  of  the  SltTa  margi  Newan. 

By  Mr.  GforgE  HeNRT  HuTTHAKN.     Calcutta  **»*nn»*tt»*mm*ntnN9»,  IB,  18M. 

The  Friend  of  ^ndit^  Vol.  I.    Serampore^  IBSl,  flw. 
A  Tamul  MS.,  containing  two  Tales. 

By  Peteb  Auber,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S  Nov.  18,  1826. 

Hia  Analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Eastrlndia  Company.   London,  1886, 

SVOa 

By  John  Fleming,  Esq.,  M.R,A.S.   M..............Z>ec  2,  1886. 

The  Oriental  Miscellany.   Calcutta,  1798,  8vo. 


fitjr  CoL  Hnnnr  Woiawr,  CB.  M.R.A.&  . 
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By  Lieuu-Col.  John  Momckton  Ck>oMB6,  M.li.A.S.  Dec  16,  18S6. 

An  Acomnit  «f  dw  ObaemMOiy  endtdl  by  W.  Peirie,  Esq.,  at  Sfadiaa,  in  1T8T. 
4to.  MS. 

An  Expbnatkmof  the  PriodplM  of  Mr.  Hanriion's  Time  kiqwr.  .London,  1767, 
4to.  , 

By  Professor  Reuvens,  For.  M.R.A.S.   ..>*»...mm.».».mu.....m........«Z3IK>  16,  lb:2(>. 

I£i  Verhandeling  over  Arle  Jemanedie  Bedden  (Gnen  Nanai  and  MafiiFfala). 
\9M»  410,  widi  a  fiilio  Adas. 


By  Lientr-Cd.  T.  F.  do  HATiu.A»n»  1ILR.A.&  .«.»....„.»•..  ••••••••  JJw;  16^  1886. 

mi>mkii^fXWti6c'BmmtxU»am^^  London,  18M»  Iblio. 


JSy  LientXIoL  OnonoB  Fm-Cunwcib  li'B.A.&  >MM*...»...MM.»....nl%k  1^  1887. 
Hit  HeoMir  on  die  IhOj  of  Pioqaeta.  London,  1687,  Umo. 

By  M.  CSAuasnr  na  Pbbotil  ........iUk  8!,  1887. 

Gopua  ofdie  Iblkfwiiig  «f  hie  Wotfci. 

Grammaire  Arabe  Vulgaire.    Paris,  1884,  4ttk 

Precis  Hifluirique  de  la  Guerre  dee  Tmce  oontie  dee  Riuaea.  Pui%  1881^  8to. 

By  Major  John  Smith,  M.R.A.S   ••••••••e •••••••••••• JM.  8,  1827. 

A  Splendid  Copy  of  the  Koran  in  Arabia  widi  a  Fenian  Conunentary.  8  vols. 

folio.  MS. 

By  the  Linn^ban  Society  of  London  17,  1827. 

Ita  Tcanaaetioni.  VoL  XV.   Part  I.  London,  1886,  4to. 
liM  of  it!  Hembera.  London^  1881^  4to. 

JifiD«*8, 1887. 

EnaehK  Ftonphfli  Ghranieinn  Kpardtmn;  Omen  Armeno  Ladnvra.  Venedlis 

1818,  folio. 

Pascal  Audier'f  English  and  Armenian  Grammac    Venio^  1817,  6vo. 
By  Sir  A.  JoHXSTON,  Knt.,  V.P.  R.A.S  March  ^  18J7. 

Commentatio  de  Motenabbio :  auctore  P.  a  Bohlen.  Bonn,  1824,  8vo. 
Locmani  Fabdn:  edidit  6.  W.  Freytag.   Bonn,  1888,  8*Ob 

fVeytag's  Regnum  Suoiid  Aldaulee  in  Oppido  Ualebo.    Bonn,  1820,  4/ta» 
Amrulkeisi  Moallakah  :  editit  K.  G.  Hengstenb«rp,    Bonn,  1823,  4to. 
Caabi  Ben  Mohair,  Carmen  in  laudem  Muhammedis,  &c  edidit  G.  W.  Freytag. 
Bonn,  1888,  4to. 

Cerroeo  Al)uM  tajjib  Ahmd  Ben  AlhoHdn  AhaoMnabUi,  edidit  Ant.  Honk 
Bonn,  1823,  4to. 

A  Dialogue  between  a  Heathen  and  a  Christian.   TamuL   Madras,  1776,  llhno. 
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Bj  Sir  A.  J  OHHfTOv,  Knu,  V.P.  It.A.&— (GootiiiiNd.) 

A  Dklqgae  between  an  Idolatar  and  •  ChrMm.  Tmral.  Thnqnebuv  ITM, 

I2mo. 

Tamulache  Kinder  Catechisinng.    Colombo,  ISmo. 

Korte  Vraagen  en  Antwoorden  voor  de  eertt  bcfpniieiide  Kinderen.  Tunul. 
Colombot  1754^  Bto, 

DIalogus  inter  MoHlimuiD  et  Clirislianiiin  de  ^  ad  Saluteas.  Trangambanie, 

180S,  8vo.  Tamul. 

GaledifaBniB  ofte  onderwevzlng  en  d«  ChriMeilidM  ham.  Taand.  ColombcH 
1764, 4to. 

Triumph  der  Waarheid.    'rnimil.    O>lomlxi,  17.59,  8vo. 
Uistoria  Ecclesiastico,  Tamul,  Trangambaris,  1799,  8vo. 
libvoniiB  Saeromin  Vetarii  TeitameDti,  TMogaBbaite^  17TT-1TS6^  4lo.  TamoL 
The  Ramiiyanam,  in  Tamul  Phm^  printed  at  tha  Ocvemment  College  Pineaa  at 
Madras,  1815»  4to. 

An  Aeoonnt  of  Rmt  which  has.  fallen  at  Madra%  from  October  9,  I79I,  to  De> 

oamberSl,  18M.  4tA 
An  AceooDtof  John  Boebockf  HJX  FVon  die  Edinburgh  FhiloaophiBal  Joornal. 

4tOb 

Ako  llie  IbUowing  HS& 

A  Catalogue  of  Cingalese  Books. 

Tltc  Pnnsiynpnnas  jatnkayri :  n  Sin<jales('  Wovk,  on  the  Religion  of  Buddha. 
Agaravari  Postagum,  a  Tamut  impelling  Hook.  4to. 

Mnnnmaj,  M^yarivoo^  IQana  valee,  Bun  paten  malyt  Poeiieal  Imtnietiont  in 

dntehm  Morally  ftc.  Tamul. 
Munnuray,  Mqrarivoo,  and  Njana  valee — Poetical  Instructions  in  Christian 

Morals^  with  a  Prose  Explanation.   Tamul.  4to. 
Two  Tamul  Aknanaeto,  <br  Mlt. 

Computation  of  the  Hciglit  of  Mount  Mera»  fta*  in  SiQgaleie. 

Wese  Kare  Satteke.  Singalese. 

Wattom  Weda  pota,  a  medical  work  in  Singalese. 

Tablei  of  the  Population  of  several  Places  in  Ceylon.  Singalese  and  English. 

Wjiynrojjnsnray,  a  Medical  Work.  Singalese. 

Account  of  ilie  Conqueiil  of  Ceylon,  by  the  Wisaya  Rajah.  Singalese. 

Instructions  for  making  Images  of  Bnddha.  Sngaleeei 

List  of  Lands  bdongii^  to  the  Temples  of  Buddha,  in  the  Dtiwwory  of  Matunu 

Sini^nlcse. 
Giri  Dcw'i  Uppetla.  Singalese. 
Ouna  Fata,  a  Bledical  Work.  Singalese. 

Two  Cliart-.  tisfd  hy  the  Mnldivians  in  navigating  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  8te. 

An  English  Translation  of  a  Singalese  Medical  Work. 

An  English  Index  to  the  Yogamarwaia,  or  Ooeanof  MadBdnob 
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By  Sir  A.  Johnston,  Knt.,  V.P.  R.A.S. — (Continued.) 
Translalion  of  Cingalese  Recipes  against  roicons. 

TrandMioD  of  •  Smgalwe  iviwt,  on  die  E^Kwts  of  Eaiolile  and  Diinkalik  TUngi. 

TnOMkition  of  a  Singalese  Tract  on  Venoms. 

Translation  of  a  Singalese  Tract  on  Poisons,  and  their  AntidotOi 

Tnmalfttion  of  a  Siugalete  Tract  on  the  Treatment  of  Inftnta. 

Tnailadoii  of  dw  Aimiipiii*  Tiketsawa,  a  ShigalcM  Book  of  Medical  Redpai. 

State  of  the  Tliermomctt^r  ni  Colomlw  for  tho  Ycnr  1805. 

State  of  the  Tliermometer  at  Colombo  from  April  1806  to  November  180ti,  with 

Meteorological  RaniiAik  * 
Sute  of  the  TlienwNiietv  at  Cotoadio  Sat  die  Year  1807,  widi  MetooNkgiaBl 

Remarks. 

Jonmal  of  the  Course  of  the  Lady  Jane  Duudas,  from  England  to  Madras. 
Letter  firam  the  Sultan  of  the  Maldive  Idanda  lo  the  Governor  (tf  CqrloD»  in  1818. 

Maldivian  and  Arabic. 
A  Maldivian  Alphabet. 

A  Kngalese  InscriptioD  from  a  Boddha  Temple  at  Belligam,  with  an  English 
TransUllon. 

A  Grantham  Syllabarium. 

Copies  of  some  Figures  and  Tamul  Letters,  apparently  cut  for  amusement  on  a 

Stone  near  Fantnre  in  CejIoD. 
Copies  of  two  Singalese  Inscriptioaa  OB  a  RoA  Hear  die  Oakpab  Wihaniy 

Temple  at  Bentotte  in  Ceylon. 
Copy  of  an  Inscription  iu  an  old  character  of  Southern  India. 
Copf  of  en  iMcription  on  a  Rodi  at  MnlgeQgalle  in  Cqdan  (pmiiabfy  in  Ae 

ancient  Canarcse  charnctcr). 
A  Maldivian  Almanack,  entitled  Mayloe  Wanijee. 

Copy  of  a  Malay  Pan  from  the  ICing  of  Acbeen  for  the  grab  ahip  AOam  Shah, 

with  a  Tamul  Translation. 
A  MaldivsAlphabeti  Maldiva,  Tanuil,  and  EnglUi  Vocabnlaryi  aadMaldiTa 

Song. 

A  Bugis  Alphabet,  Bngit  and  Anliie  Prayer,  and  Namca  of  Bi^  Boob. 

The  Mahavansi,  or  Doctrine^  Race,  and  Line^  of  Bnddhai  ^fl"^*" 

The  Raja-vali,  or  Series  of  Kings.  Singalese. 

The  Kaja-Katnacari,  or  the  Jewel  Mine  or  Ocetui  ul  K.iug!>.  Singalese. 
A  Fragment  of  a  Woik  in  the  Malajalan  Cliancier.  •  9vo. 

A  Tamul  Almanack  for  1807. 

A  Tamul  History  of  Candy,  8cc 

A  Tamul  Description  of  Trincomalee  and  Candy. 

Copj  of  an  Inam'ption  in  the  dd  Caaanae  Chameicr,on  a  Bockat  BloolkeKg^ 
A  Teliaga  Syllalwliun. 
V01.L  4  N 
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Bj  Sir  A.  JoBmMMb  Knt.  V.P,  K.AAHCandaMi.) 

A  Singalese  Work  on  Palm  LviWh  HiAad  Mob  U» 

A  Vattcluttu  Sy1!ab;irium. 

A  Tamul  Almanack  for  1812. 

An  LifoettioB  uodby  Elephant  Hmm.  TMnnL 

lese. 

A  Taniui  \  ocabulary. 

The  UnmDmn  Cuml,  &  Work  en  Sfofak.  TuaoL 

Description  of  Medicinal  Trees  and  PlaatofiRUdtt  JaSNk  HhmL 
A  short  Acooont  of  Jafiha.  TaouiL 
Ali  Avisana.  TamuL 

Htttnffyof  AeTemfdeof  Mantotie.  TlwiL 

A  short  Aeooont  of  the  Book  CailSsaparaa.  ThuL 

A  History  of  Ancient  Kings.  Tamul. 


III.   DONATIONS  OF  ARTICLES  FOR  TH£  MUSEUM. 

By  John  Fleuing,  Esq^  M.R.A.S  iXm  Slf  USSL 

Specimen  of  the  Wool  of  th«  Parik  Sheep  of  Ladakh. 
Specimen  of  the  Wool  of  tlM  Aail  or  Adi  Tua,  or  Wild  Goat  of  Khoten. 
(TImm  two  ipodnMns  iM  iifarNd  to  •!  p^4»  Mid  M-«r  1^ 

1C>  Joutw  Vov  KLAPnoTBf  For*  M«1LA»8L»mww  »»»»—»■■»»»»««>«««»»  »»i«Kbm  81|  188S. 
SlpodnMucf  Cbinaniypeciitiik  Buub 

By  Jakis  BAnxn  Fnaflu,  En}.,  M.B.A.SL  m*........mm.......m............  JUiy  1*  MM. 

A  Small  Stone  Image  of  Parswanat^ia,  found  at  Old  Ujijayana. 

A  very  nncit  nt  Coat  of  Mail  formed  of  Iran  RiQgib  With  the  first  ^^"ttmf»  of  the 

Koran  on  the  Collar. 
A  MatcUbdc  of  Sikh  ICanufiwtnre. 
A  Matchlock  mode  at  Alwur. 
A  Ghurkha  Cliief 's  Korali  or  Crooked  Sword. 

Two  Skins  and  a  Pair  of  Horns  of  an  Animal  of  the  Deer  or  Goat  kind,  found  in 

4ie  Hinalagfn  llDnmraML 
ACMcanan  Feltdook. 

^y  Sir  OiOBOB  Thomas  Staunton,  Bartf      •B*A.8MMHM«MM*.»M*»lfilv  1%  ISM. 

A  complete  Chinese  Writing  Apparatus. 

Two  Chinese  Blocks  for  Phntiog  in  Stereotype. 

A  Ball  and  Two  Bnohes  taed  fcr  Priming  in  Oiina. 
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By  Sir  GxoBOJt  Thomas  Stackton,  Baru,  V.P.  R.A.S. — (Continued.) 

Two  Boxes  of  Chinese  Ink.  ' 
A  Chinese  Compass. 

Five  Bundles  of  Indian  Arrows,  Spears,  and  Slings.  '  < 

An  Ornamented  Indian  Matchlock. 

An  Indian  Scimitar. 

A  Chinese  Sword. 

An  ornamented  Indian  Sta(& 

Three  Indian  Bows. 

Three  Images  in  Ivory. 

Model  of  an  Indian  Palanquin. 

Three  pair  of  Chinese  Cymbals. 

Two  Chinese  Flutes. 

Three  Chinese  Metallic  Mirrors. 

A  small  Chinese  Gong. 

A  Pair  of  Chinese  Castanets. 

A  Swan-pic<m,  or  Chinese  Abacus. 

An  Inlaid  Urn  and  Cover,  from  the  Pelew  Islands. 

By  Mattuzw  Raper,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.   »Jime  19,  1824. 

A  Chinese  Swan-pwan,  or  Abacus,  made  by  himself. 

By  Lieut-CoL  James  Tod,  M.K.A.S.  June  19,  1824. 

Three  Sanscrit  Inscriptions  on  Copper :  Fac-Similes,  a  Transcription  in  Modem 
Sanscrit,  and  Translations  of  these  Inscriptions  are  given  in  this  Volume. 
Plates  1,  2, 3,  Pages  230-239  and  463-466,  and  Art.  XII.  and  XIII. 

Three  Ancient  Sanscrit  Inscriptions  on  Stone. 

Six  Plaster  Casts  witli  a  Sanscrit  Inscription,  supposed  to  be  given  to  Pilgrims  at 

the  Temples  of  Buddha. 
A  Bust  of  Brahma,  in  Stone. 

A  Fragment  of  a  Cornice,  with  two  Female  Figures. 
A  Stone  Fragment,  with  two  Hindu  Male  Figures,  in  Niches. 
A  Stone,  with  an  ancient  Sanscrit  Inscription,  and  a  Stag  on  each  side  of  » 
Wheel 

The  Capital  of  a  Hindu  Column,  ornamented  with  a  Yali  and  a  Human  Head. 
A  Fragment  of  an  Impost,  with  the  Varaha  avatar,  and  a  Dvara  Palah. 

By  Captain  James  Michael,  M.R.A.S.  Nov.  6,  1824. 

Models  in  Ivory  of  a  Pair  of  Callary  Sticks.  They  are  missile  weapons  made  of 
heavy  tough  wood,  used  by  the  southern  Poligars  and  called  Printaki  by  them. 

By  Major-General  Ogg,  M.R.A.S.   ^Feb.  5,  1825. 

An  undescribed  Mineral,  from  Belur  in  the  Mysore,  denominated  Emerald  Avan- 
turine  by  Major-General  Ogg. 
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By  Datid  Cam*,  "Ek^  1LIUA.SI  .».m«.*...m.*«mmmm..«.mm..m...m JM^  tit  18Hk 

A  Harp.  I 

A  small  Plated  Image  of  Buddha.  \  Burmese. 

A  Metal  Shrine  for  an  lou^  of  BoMIh.  f 

Four  small  Metal  Images  of  Buddha.  J 
A  Cor-k  t  mailt' of  Silk  and  Wooden  Net^WOrk. 

Peat  from  (he  Mountains  of  Kumaon. 

By  Licut.-Col.  CiiAKLLs  Joseph  Doyle,  M.R.A.S.  .....«•  ;,»,Nov.  5»  1825. 

A  Steel-mounted  Persian  Sabre,  with  a  figured  bUtdSb 

An  Anbun  stnJght  Smmd. 

An  Arabiati  Woodea  SUeliL 

An  Arabian  Dagger. 

Two  Onnew  Unnt  Daggers. 

A  Chineie  double  Sword. 

A  Coat  of  Chain  Armour. 

A  Corslet  in  Four  Pieces,  with  Helmet  and  Armlets  to  match. 

Two  Java  Spmxtt  on  BMnbooa^ 

A  Java  Spear  with  Blow.pi|te  Tilbe. '  ' 

Tliree  long  MahratU  Spe«B. 

A  Ncpalese  Sword. 

A  Java  Swofd^oift.  . 

A  Georgian  Knife-dirk. 

Two  Malay  Creeses,  wood  mounted. 

A  Malay  Creese,  ivory  mounted. 

Two  Ncpalese  Sword-kuivcs. 

Two  Pith  Arrows,  with  Fish-hook  fiarbt. 

A  Box  of  Malay  Cockspurs. 

A  Colleetion  of  Lahore  Armwi, 

Two  Matchlock  Oons. 

Ten  Spear  Headl. 

A  Bhotea  Cap. 

A  Pair  oT  MeiMleae  SUppen. 

A  Pair  of  Horse-hair  Spectacles. 

A  Horse-hair  Guard  for  tlie  Mouth. 

Two  Persian  Water  Botdee,  nade  of  Leather. 

A  Net  for  catching  Birds. 

A  Female  Dress,  from  Bbotao. 

A  Persian  Lantern. 

Three  Modds  of  Canoea  uaediD  Amcan. 
A  Sacred  Fish  from  die  Manaaofsvaca  Lake. 
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A  Fliir  of  Men's  Shoes. 
Six  Gilt  1  unic  Button*. 
A  Painting  oa  Glass. 
A  Box  of  Wiitiiig  Fendb. 

An  Ink  Stone. 

A  Ste«l  Yard.  )  Chinese. 

Speetmena  of  Playing  Cardi. 
Specimens  of  Wooden  PkintiBg  ^^Fpo. 
Tiink-r  made  from  Paper. 
An  Envelope  tor  a  Letter. 
A  Rongii^  Clodt. 

TWo  large  Chinese  Coins  of  the  Emperor  Shin-tsung,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  1068 
to  1086,  one  bearing  die  name  He-ning,  the  other  bearing  the  name  Yuen-fung. 

Foot  Tm^  Kingese  Coitu»  bearing  the  names  Canh-hung,  Quang-trung,  Canh- 
ddaii,  ud  CHaJaoag^  coimd  between  1740  and  ISMk 

A  Series  of  Coins,  in  Duplicate,  of  the  Tai-tsing  Dynasty,  now  reigning  in  China. 
(This  series  is  engraved,  Plate  IIL,  and  described  pi^es  257-8  of  this  volnme). 

Bf  Lieut.  Jamks  Brooke.  .MM»nm*»«iM.««M**.»»****tJ9iB;  4^  IfllS. 

An  Arabian  Silver-mounted  Dagger. 
An  Arabian  Silver-mounted  Knife. 

Bj  Captain  Philip  Parkf.r  KiKO,  M.R.A&.M«M**.«M*M«M*M«M...H.MM»iJiai.  7,  1888. 
Three  Models  of  Canoes. 
ATbrtk^Mar. 

Four  Flint  Knives. 

Two  Flint  Hammers.  ^  EVom  Australia. 

A  llirowing  SticL 
Three  Wooden  Misnle  Weapona. 
A  Coikction  ef  Spean. 


1 


B>jr  Sir  R.  Co>muHoinr,  Bart  M«...M*«mM.M***MMM»M«..M..M...,......M*..M  Jb^  T, : 

The  Munal,  or  Blue  PhMWHit  (InpcgmX  inhahiring  Ae  faHa  of  tha  Himab^v 

Mountains. 

The       Ckirist  or  Homed  Pheasant  (Phasianus  Satyris),  inhabiting  the  base  of 

dM  Himalaya  MomMiiiiik 
A  large  Moth  (Bomli^  Adai^  Liim.}  die  Lam  ofulndi  feeds  on  die  Baibeny 


The  MjmielioiH  or  Uan  Aau 

Buttert  die  Fkodooe  of  die  Oml,  or  Butler  Ti«e  of  Kv 
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Bjf  Sir  R*  CoLQUHoux,  Bart.— (Continued.) 

The  Bill  of  the  Buceros Hydrocorax  of  the  Tural,  at  the  Bue  of  th«  KinHMMI  ICUs* 

A  Snake  preserved  in  Spirits,  found  at  Uuwal  B^gb,  in  Kumaoii. 

Two  TMCh  of  diB  IfbtUBtsiii  Tiger* 

A  Pur  of  Horns  of  the  Bhurl  or  Wild  Shsqk. 

A  Pair  of  Home  of  the  Mountain  Deer. 

Two  Teeth  of  the  Mountain  Leopard 

Fomr  Tudtt  of  tlie  Mode  Dasr. 

Skin  of  the  Rhiirl  or  WBd Slieep. 
Horn  of  an  Antelope. 

Foesil  Bones,  from  die  Himaiagni  Mbtnitdiii. 

Bjr  Colonel  J.  Young  „..,JaH.  7,  18S6. 

A  BliHPMO  Harp. 

Bjjr  the  Bcr.  Robsbt  Mobauov,  D.D.  M.RJUS...>m.m*» 
Two  SpedDMoi  of  Lbvb  from  OwhThee. 

B|f  Uent#-CoL  W*  Fab2V^^  MtRA«8LiM»ww»»»w«w»»»««w«»«»««*«w  Ji<M  Wt  ISfld 

Tho  Slnletion  Hood  of  m  Elqilioiib 

The  Lower  Jaw  of  ditto. 

Two  Thigh  Bones  of  ditto. 

Ttie  SIteleton  Head  of  a  Royal  Tiger. 

The  Slcdeton  Head  of*  Bladt  Tiger. 

Tlie  Skeleton  Hrnd  of  ri  Babi  Rfisa. 

The  Skeleton  Head  of  the  Tapir  of  Malacca. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  John  Moncktok  Coomds^  M.K.A.S  ...MtoM«M«JiM<  17>  1880 

Four  Poisoned  Arroii-s»  for  the  Blow-pipe,  from  Celebes. 

AS^menof  Gaontchoi^  erLidJeRiiblier,  front  Frinee  of  Wale^IilaiML 

A  Case  of  Malay  Cockspurs. 

A  Spedmea  <£  the  HuamiM  Ondliai  or  Stick  Ineee^  from  Vnaot  of  Wales' 
Island. 

^  Major-Oen.  Walker,  M.R.A.S.  Itou.  4,  1826. 

Five  amall  ffindu  Leaden  Coins,  with  the  Inscription  <*  8d  Rima,  Riji  Rima." 

By  Captain  Gowak,  M.R.A.S.  Nov.  4, 1826. 

Two  Taib  of  tlie  Tak  from  Tibet 

By  Buur  BommnHi  Hoimmon,  Esq  .»*M.M..*2Aiii  4)  I8M. 

Tlie  following  Ardcks  from  BhoMa. 

The  Mboidi  orBtsTingq^liader. 
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Bf  Bbuv  Hovortoii  HoDMOir,  EMfr— (CSoBdnutdr) 

A  Rosary. 

Needle-Case  and  Needles,  worn  by  both  SexeSi  suspended  fiMm  Givfllb 

A  Hollow  Trinket  fur  holding  the  J>niiie  huat^B  EaenmiUtt  voiii  lOBnd  the 

Keck  as  an  Amulet. 
A  Wooden  Drtnldng  Gajs  oonstandj  carried  in  the  Boum. 

A  Lock  and  Key  of  an  ingenious  construction. 

Amulets,  containing  DepiecAtoiy  Pnyettt  worn  soand  |1m  Med(»        Some  are 

open  for  inspection. 
A  Gmtd  to  pniCMt  dM       fivm  die  (^n  of  Snow. 

A  Mould,  for  the  casting  of  Earthen  Idols. 

Three  Blocks  of  Birch,  used  in  Printing. 

A  WUie  Silk  Seei^  toenvdop  Letter*  of  Ceremony. 

Two  Horns  of  the  Chiroo,  or  Ifimelegfen  Antelope,  and  one  of  the  Oooroong. 

Models  in  Clay  of  tho  Chactyee  or  Pyrunidal  Tem|]ili^  epproprieted  to  the 

principal  Gods  of  the  liauddbists. 
Foedl  Oljeoti  of  WonUpb 

ASifocdnwnbya  Frieat^  die  leeliberd  oraeneiiled  vidi  lilver  ttU^reenerk. 

Bjr  CoL  WnxuM  Fmmcuv,  BI.R.AU9L..........^..................«..».«...  Mte.  4»  1886* 

A  Collection  of  Miiienle  fion  the  JuigleT'heRyt  oomietiqg  of  Qnart^  Granitic 

Chalcedony,  Agate,  Mica,  8cc. 
A  Statue  of  Surya  from  Indra  Pyc^  on  the  Banks  of  the  KJyult  near  Hampur. 
A  Statue  of  Baddhe. 

A  Headless  Statue  of  Buddha,  from  ICnihiifi  BMr  Colgoqgi 

A  Head  of  iiuddha,  from  Indra  Pye. 

Bricks  and  Tiles  from  the  King's  Tomb  and  Gateway,  and  the  Nnttin  MvijM  et 
Gear.  They  weeefeoadhidiejui^iieMeerthelleeytei 

An  Ima'^e  of  Parswanat'h,  in  Basalt. 

A  Sculpture,  representing  Rama  and  Sitis  ia  Aiebetter. 

Pert  of  a  Statne,  bearing  a  Soaptve  or  Ifeoe. 

The  Stone  Figure  of  a  Lion. 

The  Bust  of  a  Hindu  Goddess. 

An  Oblong  Piece  of  Moulding. 

Fragment  of  e  Colamn,  widi  •  Mth  end  Female  Fignre^ 

By  Sir  A.  Johnston,  Bart.,  V.P.R.A.S.  Dec.  2,  I8M. 

ABopefiircetehing  Elcphanti. 

A  <3iabllk  used  for  Flagelktiun. 

A  ForcstafT,  u.sc<I  in  Navigation  by  the  Maldivianfc 

Two  Collections  of  Specimens  of  Dried  Plants. 
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B)p  Sir  A.  JoRmrov,  Burt,  T.P.  BJL£U-(CoMinaed.} 

An  antique  Ifetal  Bow^  fiviin  Jten,  with  Ae  Sfgu  of  dw  ZodiM^  Ice.  in  Bmo 

Relievo. 

A  Callary  Horn  used  by  the  Poligars. 

By  W.  Evans,  Eaq^  R.N  Dee.  2,  1826. 

^pwriiwena  of  Iron  Ore,  Carbonate  of  Lim^  Granite,  and  Silex,  from  New 
Soodi  Watok 
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